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PREFACE. 


Skveral  years  ago  the  author  of  this  work  received  a  letter  from  tlie 
late  Hou.  Horatio  Seymour,  urgiug  liim  to  supply  a  conspicuous  literary 
want  by  writing  a  compendious  history  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
illustrating  it  after  the  manner  of  his  Pictorial  Field-Booh  of  the  Revo- 
lution. No  work  of  the  kind  was  tlien  in  existence,  nor  has  there  heen 
since. 

It  has  been  the  chief  aim  of  the  author,  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  to  embody  in  one  volume,  of  moderate  size  and  price,  a  complete 
outline  narrative  of  the  ]irinci])al  events  in  the  ciireer  of  the  Common- 
wealtii  of  New  York  from  its  inception  to  the  close  of  the  first  century 
of  our  Republic  (1875),  so  compact,  as  a  whole,  that  its  purchase  and 
perusal  will  not  burden  the  purses  or  the  leisure  of  a  vast  ])ro]3ortion  of 
our  people. 

As  much  space  has  been  given  to  notices  of  historic  events  outside  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  seemed  necessary  to  eontimially  present  the 
Connnonwealth  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  a  most  important  part  of 
the  great  Republic  of  the  West. 

The  volume  contains  a  brief  history  of  the  powerful  barbarian  repulilic 
found  by  Europeans  within  the  Ijoundaries  of  the  (present)  State  of 
New  York  ;  a  narrative  of  the  explorations,  emigrations,  and  settle- 
ments of  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  English  in  New  Netherland  ;  of  the 
Indian  wars  and  desolations  ;  an  account  of  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  organizations  under  Dutch  rule  ;  of  the  patroon  and  manorial 
estates  planted  along  the  tide- water  region  of  the  Hudson  River  ;  of 
the  seizure  and  occiipation  of  the  domain  by  the  English  ;  of  the  devel- 
opment of  democracy  at  every  ])eriod  of  the  English  rule,  with  notices 
of  the  most  interesting  events  in  the  political,  social,  and  military  history 
of  the  Province  and  State  down  to  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for 
independence  and  to  its  close  ;  the  organization  of  the  State  government 
in  1777  ;  the  ever-dominating  influence  of  the  State  in  the  national 
councils  ;  its  political,  social,  and  military  history  as  an  independent 
State  ;  its  part  in  the  drama  of  the  War    of    1812-1.5  ;   its   munificent 
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contributions  of  men  and  money  during  the  great  stmggle  for  the  salva- 
tion of  tlie  life  of  the  Republic  ;  tlie  various  changes  in  its  constitution  ; 
notices  of  the  vast  industrial  operations  in  the  IState  ;  its  canals  and  rail- 
ways ;  its  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  its  admirable  popu- 
lar educational  system  ;  its  literature,  and  its  marvellous  growth  in 
population,  wealth,  and  reiinement,  with  biographical  sketches  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  public  life,  from  Stiiyvesant  to  Tilden. 

Portraiture  is  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  graphic  illustrations 
of  the  work,  for  we  all  desire  to  see  the  lineaments  of  the  faces  of  those 
whose  careers  interest  us.  The  book  contains  tlie  portraits  of  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  men  of  New  York  mentioned  in  its  colonial  and 
State  annals,  with  a  brief  l)i()graphy  of  eaeli.  Among  them  may  be 
found  the  portraits  and  biograpliieul  sketches  of  all  tlie  govern.ors  of  the 
State,  from  George  Clinton,  its  tirst  chief  magistrate  in  1777,  until  1876. 
Also  pictures  of  numerous  buildings  in  the  State  whicli  have  been  made 
famous  by  some  liistorical  association.  A  greater  portion  of  these  bnild- 
ings  have  been  made  from  drawings  by  the  antlior  from  the  objects 
themselves.  It  also  contains  a  delineation  of  tlie  seal  of  every  county 
in  the  State.  Tlie  illustrations  have  been  made  under  the  personal 
guidance  of  the  autlior,  whose  special  care  was  to  insure  accuracy  in 
form,  feature,  and  costume. 

IjENSOX   J.    LossiNG. 

TuE  EiDGE,  DovKi:  Plains,  X.  Y.,  October,  1887. 
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lIISTOIiY    OF 

THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK. 

CHAPTER    I. 

New  Yokk  is  ranked  among  tlie  commonwealtlis  of  onr  Republic  as 
"  Tlie  Empire  State."  AVlierefore  i  Is  it  imperial  in  its  various  aspects 
of  population,  wealth,  the  products  of  its  industries,  its  forests  and 
mines,  its  natural  scenery,  its  commerce,  and  its  institutions  of  learning 
and  Itenevoleiice  i     Let  lis  see. 

The  superficial  area  of  Xew  York  is  41>,0()()  square  miles,  including 
its  share  of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Its 
surface  is  pictnrescpiely  diversified  with  loftv  ranges  of  the  Appalachian 
chain  of  mountains,  which  crown  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  continent 
from  the  Gulf  region  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  fertile  valleys  and 
uplands,  and  numerous  lakes  and  rivers. 

The  loftiest  mountain  peak  in  the  State  is  Mount  Marey,  the  Ta-lat- 
was  or  ■'  sky-piercer"  of  the  Indians.  It  is  one  of  the  grand  Adirondack 
group  in  Northern  New  York,  and  rises  to  the  altitude  of  over  5400  feet 
above  tide-water. 

The  chief  river  of  the  State  is  the  Iliulson,  flowing  fro;ii  tlie  springs 
of  the  Adirondack  Mountains,  receiving  numerous  swift-running  tribu- 
taries, and  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  fully  16p  miles  fronx  the  ocean. 
It  traverses  a  most  picturesque  and  fertile  region  about  300  miles. 
Along  its  whole  course  its  waters  and  its  banks  are  thickly  clustered  witli 
exciting  and  romantic  historical  and  legendary  associations. 

New  York  is  bisected  east  and  west  by  the  longest  and  l)est-eipiipped 
canal  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed  by  the  State  (1817^25),  is  36o 
miles  in  length,  and  cost  over  $9,000,000.  Its  subsequent  enlarge- 
ment cost  $2.5,000,000.  There  are  ten  other  canals  owned  by  the  State, 
the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  over  9(»0  miles.  There  are  133  rail- 
roads in  the  State,  having  a  total  length  in  operation  within  the  borders 
of  the  commonwealth  of  nearly  7000  miles. 
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The  climato  of  New  York  is  salubrious  niul  varied,  liaving  a  raiiire- 
wider  than  in  any  otiier  member  of  the  Union.  The  State  lies  between 
the  parallels  of  40°  29'  and  45°  north  latitude.  Its  soil  is  productive 
almost  everywhere.  In  the  value  of  its  farm  lands  and  general  farm 
])rodncts  it  leads  all  the  other  States.  In  ISSO,  according  to  the  tenth 
national  census,  it  had  within  its  Ijorders  nearly  24-2,000  farms,  embracing 
over  28,000,000  acres,  of  which  nearly  18,oiin,(i(»()  acres  were  improved 
land.  The  total  value  of  the  farms  was  more  than  $l,000,0()(i.00il. 
The  State  contained,  in  1880,  nearly  43,(t((0  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  about  $515,000,000  of  capital,  ami  jiruducing  annually  goods 
valued  at  nearly  $1,100,000,000. 

The  population  of  the  State  in  1 88<)  was  5,082,871.  ,,v  T'.tO, 080  more 
inhabitants  than  any  other  State  of  the  Republic-,  and  embracing  al)Out 
one  tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  thirty-eight  I'liited  States  and 
the  Territories.  It  also  cariies  on  its  bosom  seventeen  cities,  each  having 
a  population  of  20,0on  and  upward.  Five  of  these  cities  have  each  a 
])opulatiou  of  over  lno,(i(iii.  Its  system  of  public  insti'uction  is  un- 
I'ivalled. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  facts  that  might  be  ])resented  in  justiti- 
cation  of  giving  to  New  York  the  title  of  '"  The  Empire  State."" 

This  mighty  fraction  of  the  (rreat  liepublic  of  the  West — this  popu- 
lous, wealthy,  and  powerful  State — had  its  birtli  two  centuries  and  three 
ipiarters  ago  on  the  little  island  of  IMannahatta.  or  ]\[anhattan.  lying 
where  tlie  fresli  waters  of  the  Hudson  River  lovingly  commingle  with 
the  brine  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Around  the  cradle  in  which  the  infant 
em])ire  was  rocked  stood  in  wonder  and  awe  representatives  of  an 
ancient  race,  dusky  and  barl)arous  in  aspect,  whose  early  history  is 
involved  in  the  hopeless  obscurity  of  myth  and  fable. 

At  the  same  time  there  -was  a  barbaric  republic  in  the  wilderness, 
simple,  pure,  and  powerful,  its  capital  seated  a  hundred  leagues  from 
the  sea,  among  the  beautiful  hills  and  shadowy  forests,  glittering  lakes 
and  sunny  savannas,  within  the  present  domain  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  Its  western  boundary  w;is  the  mighty  Niagara  River,  a  swift- 
Howing  strait  between  two  great  inland  seas,  broken  midway  by  a  cata- 
ract which  has  no  equal  on  the  earth  in  power,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.'"" 


*  Perliaps  the  tirst  Eurojx'au  wlio  acUiiiUy  saw  llie  Niagara  Falls  was  Father  Heiiiu- 
pin,  a  missionary,  who  in  his  Voyages  gives  a  rle.stription  and  a  rude  drawing  of  the 
great  wonder.  He  estimated  tlieir  lieiglit  mueli  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  also 
shows  in  the  pictures  a  portion  of  the  .stream  spotUingfrom  below  a  rook  on  the  (present) 
Canada  shore,  far  athwart  tlu!  great  Horso-shoe  Fall.  There  have  been  many  change^ 
within  a  comparatively  few  years  in  the  aspe(-t  of  the  Falls,  owing  to  undermining  iiiul 
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The  existence  of  this  republic  was  uiiknown  to  the  nations  l)cyon(]  tlie 
Atlantic,  and  unsuspected  by  tliein  until  Cartier  sailed  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  ;  until  Champlain  penetrated  the  wilderness  of  Northern 
New  York,  and  Hudson  voyaged  up  the  beautiful  river  that  bears  his 
name,  and  touched  the  eastern  border  of  this  marvellous  amphictvonic 
league  known  in  history  as  "  The  Iroquois  Confederacy."  The  later 
history  of  this  league  is  interwoven  with  the  earlier  history  of  the  State 
of  Xew  York,  and  forms  an  essential  part  of  it. 

The  Indian  trilies  to  whom  the  French  gave  the  name  of  Irofpiui>  in- 
habited the  State  of  New  York  north  and  west  of  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains (the  Kaatsl)ergs)  and  south  of  the  Adirondack  grouj"),  a  part  of 
Xorthern  Pennsylvania,  and  a  por- 
tion of  Ohio  some  distance  along 
the  soutliern  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 
The  Ilurons  or  Wyandots,  who 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  Can- 
ada south-west  of  the  Ottawa  River 
between  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  and 
Huron,  seemed  by  their  language 
tu  liavc  been  a  part  of  the  Inxjuois 
family,  and  these,  with  the  tribes 
south  of  the  lakes,  constituted 
the  Iluron-Iroquois  nation.  They 
were  completely  surrounded  by 
the  Algonquins,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  powerful  of  the  aborigi- 
nal nations  discovei'ed  within  the 
present  boundaries  of  the  L^nited 
States  liy  the  first  European  ad- 
venturei'. 

The  Iroquois  ( 'onfederacy  was  originally  composed  of  five  related 
families  or  nations,  called,  respeeti  vely,  J!/o/!.a?4'^.s,  Oneidas,  Onondmja^, 
Caijii<jai<,  ai\d  ScKvcx.y.  According  to  their  traditions,  they  had,  in  a 
far-back  period,  been  confined  under  a  mountain  at  the  falls  of  the 
Oswego  River.  They  were  released  by  Ta-renij-a-wa-ynn,  the  Holder  of 
the  Heavens,  and  were  led  by  him  to  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Wandering 
eastward,  they  came  to  the  Hudson  River,  and  descended   it  to  the  sea. 
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abrasion  liv  the  water.  Huge  masses  of  rork  liavf,  from  time  to  timo.  fuUi-n  intu  tin; 
gulf  below.  Table  Rork.  from  the  side  of  which  Hennepin's  third  stream  was  pio- 
jected,  fell  onlj'  a  few  years  a.ffo.  The  Avriler  was  u]ioii  the  rock  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  lief  ore  it  fell. 
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T^eturiiing  to  the  luoutli  of  the  Mohawk  River,  they  travelled  westward, 
separated,  and  seated  themselves  at  various  points  in  tlie  country  between 
the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  in  the  order  in  whieli  tliey  are  above 
named.  At  that  time  there  were  si.K  families.  One  of  them,  the 
Tuscaroras,  soon  Avandered  to  the  South,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
Neuse  River  in  North  Carolina.  The  tive  families  who  remained, 
thouo-h  of  the  same  blood,  continually  waged  cruel  wars  against  each 
other. 

The  Holder  of  the  Heavens  had  never  ceased  his  guardianship  of 
these  five  nations  after  their  release  from  their  subterranean  prison.  On 
account  of  the  excellence  of  his  character,  his  wisdom,  and  his  sagacity, 
Ta-reng-a-wa-gon  was  called  by  the  people  Hi-a-wat-lia — "  the  very  wise 
man."  They  regarded  him  with  profound  veneration,  and  in  all  things 
followed  his  advice.  At  lengtli  a  fierce  and  ]iowerful  tribe  of  barbarians 
came  from  the  country  north  of  the  lakes,  fell  upon  the  Onondagas — the 
dwellers  araong  the  hills — laid  waste  their  coimtrv,  slaughtered  their 
women  and  children,  and  plunged  the  whole  nation  into  the  depths  of 
despair.  In  their  distress  they  hastened  to  Ill-a-wat-ha  for  counsel. 
He  advised  them  to  call  together  all  the  tribes  in  a  general  council  to 
devise  means  for  mutual  defence.  They  agreed  to  the  proposal.  He 
a])pointed  a  place  for  the  assemlding  of  the  convention  on  the  bank  of 
Onondaga  Lake,  and  promised  to  meet  with  them  there. 

For  three  days  the  council  fire  had  blazed  l)efore  Hl-a-wat-lm  arrived. 
He  had  l)een  devoutly  praying  in  silence  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  guid- 
ance. At  length  lie  approached  in  a  white  canoe,  gliding  over  the  waters 
of  tiie  lake,  accompanied  l)y  his  darling  daughter,  twelve  years  of  age. 
They  were  received  with  joy,  and  as  they  landed  and  walked  toward  the 
council  fire  a  sound  like  a  rushing  wind  was  heard,  and  a  dark  spot,  ever 
increasing  in  size,  M'as  seen  descending  from  the  sky.  It  was  an 
immense  bird  swooping  down  toward  the  spot  where  Hl-a-ioat-ha  and 
his  chikl  stood.  He  was  unmoved.  The  bird  fell  upon  his  sweet  daughter, 
crushed  her  into  the  earth,  and  perished  itself.  For  three  days  Ili-a- 
wat-ha  mourned  his  child.  Then  he  took  his  seat  in  the  great  council, 
listened  to  the  debates,  and  said  :  "  Meet  me  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
unfold  to  you  my  plan."'  Tliey  did  so,  when  the  venerated  counsellor 
arose  and  said  : 

"  Friends  and  Brothers  :  You  are  members  of  manv  tribes  and  nations. 
You  liave  come  here,  many  of  you,  a  great  distance  from  your  homes. 
We  have  met  for  one  common  ])urposc— to  provide  for  our  common  in- 
terest— and  that  is  to  provide  for  our  mutual  safety,  and  how  it  shall 
best  be  done.     To  oppose  these  foes  from   the  north  by   tribes,  singly 
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and  alone,  ■would  prove  onr  certain  destruction.  We  can  make  no  prog- 
ress in  that  way.  We  must  unite  ourselves  into  one  common  liand  of 
brothers.  Thus  united  we  may  drive  the  invaders  back.  This  must  be 
done,  and  we  shall  lie  safe. 

"  You,  the  Mohawks,  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  the  '  Great  Tree,' 
whose  roots  sink  deep  into  the  earth,  and  whose  liranches  spread  over  a 
vast  country,  shall  be  the  first  nation,  because  you  are  warlike  and 
mighty. 

"  And  you,  OneiiJas,  a  people  who  I'ecline  your  bodies  against  the 
'  Everlasting  Stone,'  that  cannot  be  moved,  shall  be  the  second  nation, 
because  you  give  wise  counsel. 

"  And  you,  Onondagai^,  who  have  your  habitation  at  the  "  (xreat 
Mountain,'  and  are  overshadowed  by  its  crags,  shall  be  the  third  natiim. 
because  you  are  greatly  gifted  in  speech,  and  are  mighty  in  war. 

"  And  you,  Cayugas,  whose  habitation  is  the  "  Dark  Forest,"  and 
whose  home  is  everywhere,  shall  be  the  fourth  nation,  because  of  your 
superior  cunning  in  hunting. 

"  And  you,  Se?iecas,  a  people  who  live  in  the  'Open  Country,"  and 
possess  much  wisdom,  .shall  be  the  fifth  nation,  because  you  understand 
better  the  art  of  raising  corn  and  beans,  and  making  cabins. 

"  You,  five  great  and  powerful  nations,  must  unite  and  have  but  one 
common  interest,  ami  no  foe  shall  be  able  to  disturb  or  subdue  you.  If 
we  unite,  the  Gi-eat  Spirit  will  smile  upon  us.  Brothers,  these  are  the 
words  of  Hi-a-iral-lia  ;  let  them  sink  deep  into  your  hearts." 

After  reflecting  upon  the  subject  for  a  day.  the  five  nations  formed  a 
league.  Before  the  council  was  disjiersed  H'l-a-init-ha  urged  the  people 
to  preserve  the  union  they  had  formed.  "  Preserve  this,"  he  said  ; 
'■  admit  no  foreign  element  of  power  l)y  the  admission  of  other  nations, 
aud  you  will  always  be  free,  numerous,  and  happy.  If  other  tribes  and 
nations  are  admitted  to  your  councils  they  will  sow  the  seeds  of  jealou.sy 
and  discord,  and  you  will  become  few,  feeble,  and  enslaved.  Remember 
these  words  ;  they  are  the  last  you  will  hear  from  Hl-a-ioat-ha .  The 
Great  Master  of  Breath  calls  me  to  go.  I  have  patiently  waited  his 
summons.     I  am  ready  to  go.     Farewell  I" 

At  that  moment  myriads  of  singing  voices  burst  upon  the  ears  of  tiie 
nuiltitude,  and  the  whole  air  seemed  filled  M'ith  music.  Hl-a-ioai-Iuu 
seated  in  liis  white  canoe,  rose  majestically  above  the  throng,  and  as  all 
eyes  gazed  in  rapture  upon  the  ascending  wise  man,  he  disappeared  for- 
ever in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  music  melted  into  low  whispers, 
like  a  soft  sunnuer  l)reeze.  There  were  pleasant  dreams  that  night  in 
every  cai)in  and  wigwam  occupied  by  the  mendtersof  the  Great  Council. 
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and  :ill  the  Five  Nations  were  iiiiule  li;»l>l)y  l>y  tlie  aiiiioiiiieeiiieiit  of  tlie 
glail  tidings  among  them. 

This  confederacy  M'as  called  Ko-no-shi-oni — the  ''  cabin-builders"' — the 
'•  Long  Tlouse,"  which  extended  from  the  Hudson  Eiver  to  Lake  Erie. 
Tlie  Mohawks  kept  the  eastern  door  and  the  Senecas  the  western  door. 
The  (ireat  Council  Fire,  or  Federal  (Jajiital,  was  with  the  Onondagas. 
This  inetro))olis  Mas  a  few  miles  south  of  (present)  Syracuse. 

Such  is  the  traditionary  history  of  the  formation  of  the  gi'eat  L-oquois 
Confederacy.  It  is,  of  course,  embellished  by  fancy,  l)ut  it  is  un- 
doubtedly correct  in  every  essential  particular.  At  wiiat  time  this  league 
was  formed  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  It  was  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  year  15-K>.     Jacques  Oartier,  who  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
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the  site  of  Montreal  in  15:35,  showed,  by  a  vocabularv  of  Indian  wurds 
wliicli  he  made,  that  the  Inxpiois  language  was  spoken  there,  probably 
by  the  Ilurons  ;   but  he  makes  no  rt'ference  to  any  Indian  confederacy. 

The  polity  of  the  Iro(piois  League  was  as  purely  democratic  as  possible 
in  spirit,  but  it  took  the  re))resentative  or  republican  form  for  con- 
venience. It  was  a  league  for  mutiud  defence,  not  a  political  union. 
There  was  a  wide  distribution  of  power  and  civil  organization,  which  was 
a  safeguard  against  tyranny.  Each  canton  or  nation  was  a  distinct  re- 
public, independent  of  all  others  in  relation  to  its  domestic  affairs,  but 
each  was  bound  to  the  others  of  the  league  by  ties  of  honor  and  general 
intei-est.  I'lacli  canton  had  eight  principal  sachems,  or  civil  magistrates, 
and  several  inferior  sachems.  The  whole  number  of  civil  magistrates  in 
the  confederacy  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred.  There  were  fifty 
liereditarv  sachems. 
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Eacli  canton  or  nation  was  subdivided  into  clans  or  tribes,  eacli  clan 
liaving  a  heraldic  insignia  called  totem.  For  this  insignia  one  tribe  would 
have  the  figure  of  a  wolf  ;  another,  of 
u  })ear  ;  another,  of  a  deer  ;  another,  of 
a  tortoise,  and  so  on.  By  this  toteni- 
ic  system  they  maintained  a  perfect 
trilial  UTiion.'"'  After  the  Europeans 
<-anie  the  sachem  of  a  tribe  atKxed  his 
totriit,  in  the  form  of  a  rnde  represen- 
tation of  the  animal  that  marked  his 
tribe,  to  documents  he  was  re(piired  to 
sign,  like  an  ancient  monarch  affixing 
liis  seal.f 

Olfiee  was  the  rewar<l  of  merit 
alone  ;  malfeasance  in  office  brought 
•"lismissal  and  public  scorn.  xVU  public 
services  were  compensated  only  by 
])ublic  esteem.  The  league  had  a 
president  clothed  with  powers  simi- 
lar to  those  conferred  on  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States. 
lie  had  authority  to  assemble  a  congress  of  representatives  of  the  league, 
lie  had  a  cabinet  of  six  advisers,  and  in  the  (Irand  T'ouncil  he  was 
moderator.  There  was  no  coercive  power  lodged  auywliere  excepting 
public  opinion. 
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^  The  chief  lolems  of  tlie  Five  Nations — tlie  bi(tr,  the  trulf.  the  deer,  the  tortoise,  aud 
\\n- hiiiL'er — were,  cme  iif  tliein,  tlie  (iistinguishiug  mark  of  the  delegate  of-  each  nation 
M  the  (irniid  ('(niiicil  (ir  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  and  appeared  on  his  person. 
These  ciinslitulcil  ihc  Feileral  arms  of  the  Confederacy  when  eombined. 

t  There  were  iu;iny  Iiitemie  symbols  liesides  tho.se  iiiuned,  such  :is  ditTerciit  I)!i(ls — llie 
■■M.irle,  the  heron,  tlie  turkey,  and  tlie  plover. 

The  signatures  on  page  (i  were  copied  from  the  originals  on  documents.  Fig.  1  is  a 
tort'iiKc  :  Fig.  2  is  the  signature  of  King  llendricU,  with  his  totem,  a  deer  ;  Fig.  3  is  a 
/H>t4ito  totem  ;  Fig.  4.  ;in  m;/!,-  totem  ;  Fig.  5,  a  leolf  totem,  and  Fig.  6,  a  beaver  totem. 
Many  toteiiiic  sigiiiitiircs  are  rudely  drawn,  while  some  are  quite  artistic  and  correct. 

The  Uirtiiine,  the  irulf,  iind  the  heai-  were  the  totems  of  the  three  families  into  which 
each  nation  was  divided.  In  his  stirring  metrical  romance,  Froiitcitac.  the  late  Alfreil 
B.  Street,  describing  the  a.sgressions  and  the  sujiremacy  of  the  Irocpiois,  thus  alludes  to 
tliese  totemic  svinbols  of  a  tierce  tribe  : 


■  By  llic  fur  Misi-iseippi  the  Ulijii  ehrant; 
WlicMi  tlic  trail  of  the  tortoise  was  seen  on  its  bank  : 
On  the  hills  of  New  Eniilancl  the  Pequod  turned  pale 
When  the  howl  of  the  h'o?/"  swelled  at  nisht  on  thefjale  ; 
.\tu1  the  Cherokee  shook  in  hie  sreen  smiling  bowers 
Wtiin  the  foot  of  the  bear  stamped  his  carpet  of  flowers." 
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Tlic  first  C'hoseii  president  of  tlic  league  v.-as  tlie  venerable  Afo-iar-ho, 
a  famous  Onondaga  cluef.  Tlie  Indian  traditions  invest  liini  witli  ex- 
tra(»rdinary  attrilmtes.  lie  is  represented  as  living,  at  the  time  he  was 
chosen,  in  liriu!  seclusion  in  a  swamp,  where  his  dishes  and  drinking-eups, 
like  those  of  the  old  Scandinavian  warriors,  were  made  of  the  skulls  of 
his  enemies  slain  in  hattle.  Wlien  a  delegation  of  Mohawks  went  to  offer 
liiin  the  symbol  of  supreme  power,  they  found  iiim  sitting  in  calm  repose, 
smoking  his  pipe,  hut  M-as  iinapproachahle  because  he  was  clothed  with 
hissing  snakes — the  old  story  of  Medusa's  tresses.  They  finally  invested 
him  M-ith  a  broad  belt  of  wampum  as  the  highest  token  of  authority. 

The  military  pc>wer  dominated  the  civil  power  in  the  league.  The 
military  leaders  M'ere  called  chiefs.      They  derived  their  authority'  from 

the  peojjle,  and  they  sometimes,  like  the 
Roman  soldiers,  deposed  sachems  or  civil 
rulers.  The  army  was  composed  wholly  of 
volunteers.  Conscription  was  impossible. 
Every  able-bodied  man  was  l)ound  to  do 
nulitary  duty,  and  he  who  shirked  it  in- 
curred everlasting  disgrace.  The  ranks 
weie  always  full.  The  war-dances  were 
the  recruiting  stations.  Whatever  was  done 
in  civil  councils  was  subjected  to  review 
by  the  soldiery,  who  had  the  right  to  call 
(•(uuicils  when  they  pleased,  and  to  approve 
or  disapprove  public  measaires.  Every  im- 
portant measure  was  undertaken  only  after 
unanimous  consent  had  been  given. 
The  matrons  formed  a  third  and  most  powerful  party  in  the  legislature 
of  the  league.  They  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  councils,  and  held  and 
exercised  the  veto  power  on  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  war.  They 
had  authority  to  demand  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  they  were  emi- 
nently peace-makers.  It  was  no  reflection  upon  the  courage  of  warriors 
if,  at  the  call  of  the  uuitrons,  they  withdrew  from  the  war-path.  These 
women  wielded  great  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  league,  but  they 
modestly  <lelegated  the  duties  uf  speech-making  to  some  masculine 
orator.  AVith  these  barbarians  woman  was  mairs  coworker  in  legislation 
— a  thing  yet  unknown  among  civilized  peojile.  Such  was  the  polity  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederacy  when  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans.* 


AT<l  TAl!   no 


■•■   ".\s  T  ;iin  forced  totliink."  says  Dr.  Vo\At.-n  {Ilintr,,-!,  „f  tlie  Firn  Indian  Nationx), 

tlial  llic  present  state  of  the  Indian  Nation  exactly  .sliows  the  Mont  Ancient  and  Original 

Condition  of  almo.st  every  Nation  ;  s(]  I  hclicv,.  liere  we   niav,  witli   nim-c  eertriintv.  s<.,- 
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SAMUEL   CIIAMPI.ArN. 


The  "  inalienable  rights  of  man"'  were  held  in  such  reverence  by  the 
Iroquois  that  they  never  made  slaves  of  their  fellow-men,  not  even  of 
captives  taken  in  war.  By  unity  they  were  made  powerful  ;  and  to  yrv- 
vent  degeneracy,  members  of  a 
tribe  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
marry with  each  otlier.  Like  the 
Komans,  they  caused  the  expan- 
sion of  their  commonwealth  by 
conquests  and  annexation.  Had 
the  advent  of  Europeans  in  Am- 
erica been  postponed  a  century, 
the  Confederacy  might  have  em- 
braced the  whole  continent,  for 
the  Five  Nations  liad  already  ex- 
tended their  conquests  from  the 
great  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexi- 
co, and  were  the  terror  of  the 
other  nations  East  and  West. 

For  a  long  time  the  French  in 
Canada,  who  taught  the  Indians 

the  use  of  fire-arms,  maintained  a  doubtful  struggle  against  them,  (liain- 
plain  *  found  the  Iroquois  at  war  against  the  Canada  Indians  from  Lake 

llie  Original  Forms  nf  all  Governments  than  in  the  most  eurimis  speciiliitions  of  the 
Learned ;  and  that  the  Patriarchal  and  other  Schemes  in  Politicks  are  no  better  tlian 
Hypotheses  in  Philosophy,  and  as  prejudicial  to  real  knowledge." 

The  total  population  of  the  Confederacy  at  the  advent  of  the  Europeans  did  not  ex- 
ceed probably  13,000.  The  Senecas  seemed  to  be  the  more  numerous.  They  were  found 
to  possess  many  of  the  better  features  of  civilization.  They  liad  framed  cabins  ;  cultivated 
the  soil  ;  manufactured  stone  implements  and  pottery  ;  made  clothing  and  foot-gear  of 
the  skins  of  animals  ;  fashioned  canoes  of  Ijark  or  of  logs  hollowed  by  tire  and  stone 
axes,  and  showed  some  military  skill  and  acumen  in  the  construction  of  fort iticat ions. 

*  Samuel  Champlain  was  an  eminent  French  navigator,  born  at  Brouage,  Frarice,  in 
1567  ;  served  in  the  Spanish  navy  :  was  pensioned  by  his  king,  and  was  induced  by  51.  de 
Chastes,  Governor  of  Dieppe,  to  explore  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant-General  of  C^anada.  He 
ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  in  May,  1603,  and  landed  on  the  site  of  Quebec.  In  a  subse- 
quent voyage  he  planted  the  banner  of  France  at  Quebec — the  caiiital  of  the  dominion. 
In  order  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Indians,  he  was  induced  to  join  them,  with  a  few 
Frenchmen,  in  an  expedition  against  their  enemies  the  Iroquois.  They  went  up  the  Sorel 
River  from  the  St.  Lawrence  in  twenty -four  canoes,  into  the  "  Lake  of  the  Iroquois,'" 
and  on  its  lower  western  border  (.Inly  29th,  1609)  had  a  sharp  engagement  with  the  foe. 
The  arquebuses  of  the  Europeans  secured  an  easy  victory.  This  was  the  iirst  European 
invasion  of  the  country  of  the  Iroquois.  The  tight  occurred  between  Crown  Point  and 
Lake  George,  not  far  from  Sehroon  (Scarron)  Lake.  Champlain  gave  his  name  to  the 
larger  lake. 
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Iliiriiu  tu  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  lie  fought,  tlieiu  on  the  l)orders  of 
Lake  Cliaiuplain  in  ItiO'.t,  and  from  that  time  until  the  middle  of  the 
century  their  wars  against  the  Tanaihi  Indians  and  their  French  allies 
were  tierce  and  distressing. 

The  Tuscaroras,  in  Xorth  Carolina,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
othei'  Indians  in  171 L  to  exterminate  the  white  ])eoplo  there.  They 
fell  like  lightning  upon  the  scattered  (Tcrman  settlements  along  the 
Hoauoke  Ttiver  and  Pandico  Sound.  In  one  night  they  .slew  one  liun- 
<lred  and  thirty  persons.  With  knife  and  torch  they  desolated  the  settle- 
ments along  the  shores  of  .Vlheniarle  Sound.  South  Carolinians  sped  to 
the  rescue  of  tlieir  smitten  neighbors  in  1712.  and  in  the  spring  of  1713 
the  Tuscaroras  were  driven  into  their  stronghold,  where  eight  hundreil 
of  them  M'ere  made  ])risoners.  The  remainder  tied  to  their  kindred — 
tiie  Five  Nations — in  .Inne.  and  remaining  there,  formed  the  si.xth  nation 
of  the  Iro(piois  League. 

It  was  after  this  imion  that  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  tlie  league,  as  connected  with  tlie  European  inhabitants  of  the 
Province  and  State  of  New  York,  occurred.  As  the  wars  of  the  league 
with  other  barbarians,  Mdiich  occurred  before  the  advent  of  the  Euro- 
peans, have  no  bearing  upon  the  early  liistory  of  New  York,  I  will  fur- 
bear  alludin";  to  them. 

I'l)on  the  walls  of  the  (Tovernor's  Room,  in  the  City  Hall,  New 
York,  hangs  a  dingy  portrait  of  a  man  apparently  thirty-tive  or  forty 
years  of  age.  It  was  painted,  probably,  about  three  hundred  years  ago. 
Ilis  hair  is  dark  and  short,  and  so  is  his  full  beard.  His  forehead  is 
broad,  and  his  eyes  are  expressive  of  intelligence  and  good-nature.  His 
neck  is  encircled  by  an  ample  "ruff,"  such  as  men  wore  late  in  the 
reign  of  (^ueen  Elizabeth.  It  is  claimed  that  this  is  an  original  picture 
from  life  of  IIenkv  IIioso.v,""  a  famous  English  navigator,  who,  in  the 
.service  of  some  London  merchants,  attempted  to  make  a  voyage  from 
Great  l^ritain  to  China  and  Japan  through  the  polar  waters  north  of 
Knro])e  and  Asia  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  failed,  and  was 
afterward  employed  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 


■"  Il.-iin-  Hudson  w.as  a  native  of  England,  born  at  about  tlio  middle  of  the  si.xteentli 
<:entury.  (_)f  his  early  life  nothinj;  is  known.  lie  appears  to  have  been  an  expert  navi- 
gator, and  employed,  as  we  liavi'  observeil  in  the  text,  by  both  English  and  Dnteli 
merehants  in  searching  for  a  north-east  pa.ssage  to  the  East  Indies.  Failing  in  this  etfort. 
he  sailed  westward  to  America,  entered  a  spacious  landlocked  bay  into  which  poured  the 
waters  of  a  mighty  river,  and  up  which  lie  sailed  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  His 
name  was  given  to  it,  as  its  discoverer  and  first  explorer.  After  various  tribulations  he 
msulea  fourth  voyage,  in  1610.  toward  llie  Polar  watei-s,  descended  the  great  bay  that 
Ix-ars  his  name,  and  there  perislied. 
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paiiy.  He  sailed  from  the  Texel  in  :i  yacht  of  ninety  tons  named  tlie 
Half  Moon,  witli  a  select  crew,  in  the  spring  of  1609.  He  .steered  for 
the  coast  of  Nova  Zuinhla.  On  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergeii  he  was  con- 
fronted, as  before,  by  inipa.ssabk'  ice 
and  fogs  and  tempest,  and  coni- 
])elled  to  al)andon  the  enterprise. 
Tiien  he  resolved  to  sail  in  search  of 
a  north-west  passage  "  l)clow  Virgi- 
nia,"' spoken  of  by  his  friend  Cap- 
tain Smith.  He  ]wssed  the  sonthern 
eapes  of  Cireeiiland,  and  in  'Tuly 
made  soundings  <jn  the  banks  of 
Xewfonndland.  Sailing  southward, 
lie  discovered  Delaware  r>ay.  He 
voyaged  as  far  as  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  when,  disappointed,  he 
turned  his  prow  northward,  and  early 
in  September  sailed  into  the  beauti- 
ful New  York  Bay  "   and  anchored. 

Sending  men  ashore  in  a  boat,  they  saw  many  abii(>:~f  naked,  (•op])er- 
colored  inhabitants,  some  of  whom  followed  tiieni  in  their  canoes  on 
their  return. 

From  his  anchora<;'e  Hudson  saw  a  broad  stream  stretchintr  northward. 
In  the  purple  distance  appeared  the  forms  of  lofty  hills,  through  ami 
beyoml  which  the  du.sky  iidiabitants  who  swarmed  around  his  ship  in 
<-anoes  told  him  there  was  a  mighty  river  which  felt  the  pidsations  of 
the  tides  of  the  sea.  Believini;  this  stream  to  lie  a  strait  tlowine  between 
oceans,  he  sailed  on  with  joyous  hope,  not  doubting  he  would  be  tlie 


IIKMiY    IHDSON. 


■•■'  -V  claim  has  Imcii  iiiaili'  lliat  .loliii  Vciazzaiit),  a  Florentine  in  llic  maritime  service 
of  King  Francis  I.  of  France,  discovered  >>e\v  York  Bay  in  l.-)34.  It  is  asserted  that  lie 
traversed  the  American  coast  from  Cape  Fear  to  huitndc  50  X.,  when  he  returned  to 
Franci-.  The  sole  authority  upon  which  this  claim  rests  is  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been 
written  Ijv  the  navigator  to  Francis  I.,  in  the  sunnner  of  VriA.  This  letter  was  tirst  pub- 
lished at  A'enice  in  bViti.  Xo  French  original  is  known  to  exist,  nor  lias  there  been  found 
in  the  French  archives  of  that  period  even  an  allusion  to  such  a  voyage.  Verazzano 
was  an  adventurer,  lie  was  also  a  corsair,  and  was'cajrtiired  on  the  coast  of  Spain  and 
hanged  as  a  pirate  at  the  village  of  Pico,  in  November,  l.-)27.  There  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  alleged  letter  of  Verazzano  is  a  forgery.  In  it  is  given  a  mast  confused 
account  of  the  "  seven  hundred  leagues  of  coast  "  traver.sed.  It  is  said  in  it  that  a  bay 
was  discovered,  but  no  data  to  determine  whether  it  was  Delaware,  New  York,  or  Narra 
gansett  Bay.  It  is  safe  to  relegate  to  the  realm  of  pure  fiction  such  a  vague  and  untrust- 
worthy  statement,  even  if  the  letter  was  genuine,  as  a  foundation  for  a  belief  that  \'er- 
azzano  ever  saw  New  York  Bav. 
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discoverer  of  the  long-sought  north-west  passage  to  the  Indies.  Alas  ! 
when  he  had  passed  the  mountains  the  water  freshened  and  the  stream 
narrowed.  Hope  failed  him  :  but  he  voyaged  on  through  a  land  of  won- 
drous heauty  and  fertility — "  as  l)eautiful  a  land  as  the  foot  of  man  can 
tread  upon,"'  he  said — a  land  peopled  by  vigorous  men  and  beautiful 
women,  wiio  came  to  his  vessel,  and  al)ounding  with  fur-bearing  animals, 
lie  sailed  on  until  he  reached  the  head  of  tide-water,  and  some  of  his 
crew  in  a  small  boat  passed  by  the  foaming  cataract  of  Cohoes  at  the 
moutii  of  the  Mohawk  River,  and  went  several  miles  farther.  Had 
Hudson  penetrated  tlie  wilderness  a  few  leagues  farther  northward  he 
might  have  met  ("hamplain,  who  was  then  exploring  the  lower  borders 
of  the  ''  Lake  of  the  Irocpiois,"'  which  afterward  Ijore  his  own  name. 


THE   HALF   MOON. 


Hudson  returned  to  his  lirst  anchorage  in  the  beautiful  harbor  into 
which  it  lias  been  clainied  \'erazzano,  the  Florentine  navigator,  had 
sailed  more  than  fourscore  years  before.  He  took  formal  possession  of 
the  country  in  the  name  of  tlie  States-General  of  Holland,  sailed  out 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  hastened  to  Europe  to  tell  his  glad  tidings  to  his 
employers.  He  first  landed  in  England,  and  there  told  his  wonderful 
st(jry.  As  he  was  an  English  suljject,  King  James  claimed  the  land  he 
had  discovered  as  a  rightful  i)ossession  of  the  British  crown.  It  was 
within  the  bounds  of  tlie  North  Virginia  charter  which  he  had  granted. 
Added  to  these  considerations  was  jealousy  of  the  commercial  advantages 
tlie  Hollanders  might  derive  from  Hudson's  discovery.  The  monarch, 
determined  to  secure  to  his  crown  every  political  riglit  to  the  territory 
ami  every  conimercial  advantage  possible  for.his  subjects,  would  not  allow 
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the  navigator  and  his  vessel  to  leave  England  for  a  long  time  ;  imt 
Hudson  had  sent  his  log-l)Ook,  his  charts,  and  a  full  account  of  In's 
discoveries  to  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  at  Am- 
sterdam. 

These  accounts  so  powerfully  excited  the  cupidity  of  tlie  Dutch  that 
while  King  James  was  devising  schemes  for  British  political  and  com- 
inercial  advantages,  adventurers  from  Holland  had  opened  a  brisk  fur 
trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  island  of  Manhattan.  Acting  upon  the 
principle  and  the  practice  of  the  saying,  "  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law,''  the  Dutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  discovered  In'  Hudson,  kept 
British  authority  and  dominion  at  bay  more  than  lifty  years.* 

*  The  Indians  on  tlio  upper  portion  of  the  great  river  discovered  by  Hudson  called  it 
Ca-fi'j-ha-ta-fai  :  those  of  the  middle  portion,  Skat-te-muc.  and  the  Delawarcs  and  tlic 
dwellers  in  its  lower  portion,  Ma-hi-can-Utuek,  the  "  place  of  the  Moliicans. "  The  Dutch 
named  it  the  Mauritius,  in  honor  of  their  great  prince,  ilaurice.  Stadtholdcr  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  and  the  English  named  it  Hudson 's  Hive)-  in  compliment  of  its  discoverer. 
Until  within  a  comparatively  few  years,  it  was  frequently  called  Xorffi  Eii-er.  It  was  so 
designated  at  an  early  period  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Delaware,  which  was  called  the 
South  Eicer. 
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ril AFTER   TI. 

Ix  less  tlian  tliree  years  after  liis  great  discovery  Jhulsoii  and  Ids  gallant 
little  yacht  perished.  Not  periidtted  to  leave  England,  Hudson  entered 
the  service  of  an  English  comiiany.  and  in  the  spring  of  1610  he  sailed  in 
(jnest  of  a  north-west  passage  to  India.  Passing  Iceland,  he  saw  Ilecla 
tlanniig.  Uonuding  the  southern  capes  of  Gi'eenland,  he  went  through 
Davis's  Strait  to  the  ice-floe  heyoiid.  and  entered  the  great  bay  that 
l)ears  his  name.  There  he  endured  a  dreary  winte)-,  and  at  midsummer, 
1*111,  his  mutinous  crew  thrust  liim  into  a  frail  and  open  shallop,  with 
his  sou  and  seven  others,  and  cast  them  adrift  to  ]»erish  in  the  waste  of 
waters.  Philip  Staffe,  the  shii)'s  carpenter,  obtained  leave  to  share  the 
fate  of  his  commander.  The  Ifalf  Manii  sailed  to  the  East  Indies  in 
the  spring  of  Hill,  aiul  in  IMarch,  the  next  year,  she  was  wrecked  and 
lost  on  the  island  of  >[a)iritius. 

Hudson's  discovery  bore  abundant  fruit  immediately.  Wealthy  mer- 
chants of  Amsterdam  sent  a  sldp  from  the  Texel  laden  witli  <'heaj)  mer- 
chandise suitable  for  traffic  with  tlie  Indians  for  the  furs  and  ])eltries  fif 
tiie  beaver,  the  otter,  and  the  bear.  As  soon  as  the  Half  Momi  returned 
to  New  iimsterdam  slie,  too,  was  sent  on  a  like  errand  to  Mardiattau. 
which  became  the  rntn'poi  foi-  the  collection  and  exportation  of  furs 
gathered  by  the  Indians  from  the  regions  of  the  Delaware  and  the 
Housatonic  rivers,  and  even  from  the  far-off  IVIohawk  Valley,  where 
dwelt  the  eastern  nation  of  tlie  Iroquois  Itepublic.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  peaceful  intercourse  l)etween  the  Europeans  and  the  dusky  Five 
Nations. 

Many  private  adventurers  were  soon  engaged  in  traffic  with  the 
Indians,  and  the  Ilongcrs,  the  Pelgraves,  and  the  Van  Tweenhuysens.  of 
Holland,  M-ere  getting  rich  on  the  enormous  profits  derived  from  the 
trade.*  Captains  De  "Witt  and  Christiansen,  Block  and  Mey  were 
becoming  famous  navigators  in  connection  with  this  trade  before  the 
free  cities  of  Holland  had  cast  a  political  glance  toward  the  newly-dis- 
covered country.      P>nt  when  its  importance  became  manifest,  and  King 

*  Hans  Honsers,  Paul  Pelgrave,  and  Lamhreclit  Tweenhuyscn.  merchants  of  .\mstiT- 
(lam.  w<Tc  llic  wirliest  Dutc-li  traders  for  furs  willi  the  Indiatis  at  Jlaiihattan.  In  Kili 
thc'v  ('(luipped  two  vessels,  the  Foftniic  and  the  TUjev,  for  trade  alonjr  the  Hudson  Uivcr 
These  vessels  were  eommanded  resiieetivily  hy  Captains  Christiansen  and  Block. 
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James  of  (treat  Britain  began  tu  gruwl  because  tliu  Dutcli  were^ 
monopolizing  tlie  fur  trade  upon  liis  claimed  domain,  the  States-riencral 
<if  Holland  ••■  seriously  considered  the  matter. 

AVitliin  tis'c  years  after  nuds(jn  departed  from  ^ranliattan  a  little  seed 
of  empire,  less  promising  than  that  planted  by  Dido,  ('ecrops,  or 
Romulus,  but  of  far  higher  destiny,  was  deposited  there.  In  Deeemljer, 
1613,  Adrien  Block,  a  bold  Dutch  navigator,  was  about  to  sail  from 
Manhattan  for  .\msterdam  with  a  cargo  of  bear-skins  when  tire  reduced 
his  ves.<el — the  Tiiji-r — to  ashes.  The  small  storehouse  of  the  trafficker.s- 
could  not  afford  shelter  to  Block's  crew,  and  the  wigwams  of  the  Indians, 
freely  offered,  could  not  .shield  them  from  the  biting  frosts  :  ,-o  they 
built  log-cabins,  and  from  the  stately  oaks  which  towered  around  fhcni 
they  constructed  another  vessel,  which  they  called  the  Oarust — tiie 
■'  Restless" — forty-four  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  wide,  and  of  si.xteen 
tons  burden.  With  another  cargo  of  furs  the  Onnint  sailed  for  Holland 
in  the  spring  of  1614.+  That  little  collection  of  huts  on  the  site  of  the 
stately  warehouses  of  Beaver  Street,  and  that  little  vessel,  which  was 
launched  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  composed  the  fertile  little  .seed  of 
emjjire  planted  on  Manhattan — the  tiny  beginning  of  the  great  commer- 
cial metropolis  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Doubtful  as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  Indians  around  them,  the 
Dutch  seem  to  have  palisaded  their  storehouses  at  the  southern  end  of 
Maiduittan  Island  for  a  defence  if  necessary.  In  lt'>14  (Japtain  Chris- 
tiansen, who  had  made  ton  voyages  to  Manhattan  Island,  sailed  up  the 
Mauritius  (now  the  Iludsim  River),  and  on  an  island  a  little  below  the 
site  of  Albany  he  erected  a  fortified  trading-house,  and  called  it  Fort 
Nassau.  This  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Iroquois  Repiddie.  The  islet 
was  afterward  called  Castle  Island. 

Meanwhile  the  several  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  ]>eti- 
tioned  the  States-General  or  Congress  of  Holland  to  pass  an  ordinance 
securing  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Mauritius  for 
a  limited  time  to  Dutch  adventurers  who  might  undertake  the  business. 
This  was  done  in  the  spring  of  l<il-t. 

Merchants  of  Amsterdam  and    Ilooru  foi-nied   a   company,  and   at  tlic 

^ 

*  Tlu'  namp  given  to  the  Parliament  or  Congress  of  tlie  United  Provinces  of  Holland. 

f  Block,  the  first  sliipbnilder  on  JIanliattan  Island,  sailed  up  the  East  River  into  Long 
Island  Sound  ;  discovered  the  Coiinectieut  Kiver  :  explored  the  New  England  coasts 
eastward  :  entered  and  explored  XaiTagansett  Bay  ;  sailed  to  Jlartha's  Vineyard  and 
Cape  Cod,  and  at  the  latter  place  left  the  Onnisl.  and  proceeded  lo  Holland  in  a  vessel 
commanded  by  Captain  Christiansen.  He  was  afterward  sent  in  command  of  .some  ve.s- 
.sels  I'miiloyed  in  the  wh.Mle-tisherv  near  Spilzbergen,  in  Kil."). 
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middle  of  August.,  Idl-t,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  Dutch  court  at  tlie 
Hague  to  obtain  acljarter  of  special  pi'ivileges  promised  liy  the  ordinance. 
Before  an  oval  table  in  the  Binnenhof,  a  room  in  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  Counts  of  Holland,  the  chief  representative  of  the  merchants,  Cap- 
tain Hendricksen,  stood  and  spread  before  their  High  Mightinesses,  the 
members  of  the  States-General,  twelve  in  numlier,  a  "  figurative  map" 
of  their  discoveries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  gave  details  of  the 
adventures  of  the   navigators  and   traders,    their  expenses    and    losses. 
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THE   BrXNENirOF 

(The  Palace  of  the  Comits  of  Ilolhm.l  at  the  Hague*). 


The  le:iding  representative  of  the  State,  before  whom  Hendricksen 
pleaded,  was  the  famous  John  Yan  Olden  Barneveldt,t  the  Advocate  of 
ll..llan.l. 


"  For  four  Iiundred  vcans  the  Counts  of  Holland  made  their  residence  at  tlie  Hasne. 
Tliciv  yet  stiind.s  a  straggling  pile  of  buildings  surrcjundiug  avast  quadrangle  on  one 
-idc  of  which  is  tlie  Binnenhof,  the.  p;ilae<;  of  tlu^  Counts  of  Holland  for  many  generti- 
fions.  There,  in  a  spacious  htill,  the  States-General  constantly  held  their  "ordinary 
lucetingv. 

+  IJarneveldt  was  ti  most  liberal  tiiiil  enlightened  statesman  of  Holland,  and  one  of  the 
most  loyal  of  citizens.  He  wiis  )ier.secuted  by  i.olitical  and  religious  fanaticism,  and  tlit: 
spite  of  Prince  Maurice,  the  Sttidtholder,  and  was  finally  beheaded  in  front  of  the  Binnen- 
hof on  May  19th,  1619,  condemned  on  a  false  clnirgc  of  treason. 
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CHAMI'LAIN'S  attack   on   the   INDIAN   FOKT.* 

(From  a  print  in  a  iiarrativu  of  hit  voyages.) 


A  charter  was  granted  to  the  incrcliaiits  on  October  1-ith,  1614,  wliicli 
defined  tlie  region  wlierein  they  were  permitted  to  operate  as  "'  Ijetween 
the  fortieth  and  forty-fifth  degree"  of  nortli  latitnae — hetween  tiie  par- 
allels of  Cape  May  and  Nova  Scotia.  In  that  document  the  name  of  Xew 
Netheeland  was  given  to  the  domain  lying  '"  between  Yirgini,),  and 
New  France."  J^'otw^ithstanding  this  domain  was  included  in  the  royal 
grant  to  the  Plymouth  Company  of  England,  no  settlement  had  been 
made  by  the  English  above  Richmond,  in  Virginia,  and  no  formal  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  had  been  claimed  by  them  ;  and  the  Dutch  were  not 
disturljed  in  their  traffic  or  political  jurisdiction  for  a  long  time. 

The  Dutch  on  Manhattan  Island  and  at  Fort  Nassau  were  continually 
exploring  the  neighboring  i-egions  and  assiduously  cultivating  the  friend- 

*  The  fort  was  really  the  fortitied  "  walls"  that  enclosed  an  Iroquois  village.  It  was 
composed  of  quadruple  palisades  of  large  timber,  thirty  feet  high,  "  interlocked  the  one 
with  the  other, ' '  wrote  Champlain. ' '  with  an  interval  of  not  more  than  half  a  foot  between 
them,  with  galleries  in  the  form  of  parapets,  defended  by  double  pieces  of  timber,  proof 
against  our  arquebuses,  and  on  one  side  they  had  a  pond  with  a  never-failing  supply  of 
water,  from  which  proceeded  a  number  of  gutters  which  they  had  laid  along  the  internic- 
diate  space,  throwing  the  water  without,  and  rendering  it  effectual  inside,  for  the  purpose 
of  extinguishing  fire."  The  galleries  were  well  supplied  with  stones  which  the  garrison 
hurled  upon  their  enemies.  An  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the  fort,  but  failed. 
The  assailants  constructed  movable  towers  of  timber  to  overlook  the  parapets,  in  which 
to  place  four  or  live  arciueljusiers.     Sei>  ne.\t  page. 
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sliip  of  tlie  l>;irl)i(i'i;in.s  .irouiiil  tliem,  wliile  the  French  in  Canada  were 
arousinf^  tlie  hostility  of  the  Iroquois  by  joining  their  enemies  in  making 
war  upon  them.  Tliis  was  done  to  secnre  the  friendship  of  tlie  Canadian 
Indians. 

In  the  early  antunm  of  1()15  Samuel  Cliamplain  (already  noticed), 
then  at  Montreal,  with  ten  Frenelnnen  carrying  fire-arms,  joined  tlie 
Ilnrons  and  Adirondacks  in  an  expedition  against  the  Iroquois.  They 
went  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  Ontario,  landed  on  its  south-eastern 
sliore,  and  moving  south-westward,  penetrated  the  country  to  Lakes 
Oneida  and  Onondaga.  There  they  attacked  a  stronghold  of  the  Iroquois, 
and  after  a  severe  struggle  for  four  hours,  the  invaders  were  repiilsed, 
and  finally  retreateil.  During  the  fight  Cliamplain  was  twice  wounded, 
and,  unable  to  walk,  was  carried  on  a  frame  of  wicker-work.  He  was 
compelled  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Ilnrc.in  country  north  of  Lake 
Ontario,  and  did  not  return  to  Montreal  until  May,  l<n('i,  where  he  was 
received  with  joy  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

The  Indians  who  immediately  surrounded  the  Dutch  on  Manhattan 
were  the  Metowacks  on  Long  Island,  the  Moiiatons  on  Staten  Island, 
the  Ilaritans  and  Ilackensacks  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  and  the 
Weckqnaesgeeks  beyond  the  Harlem  Iiivei'.  The  ]\Iaidiattans  occupied 
the  island  that  bears  their  name. 

In  1610  Cajitain  Ilendricksen  sailed  from  Manhattan  in  the  little 
Ii'estless  Imilt  by  Block,  on  an  ex]iloring  voyage.  He  entered  L)elaware 
Bay,  which  Hudson  had  discovered  seven  years  before,  and  explored  the 
adjoining  coasts  and  the  river  above  as  far  as  the  rapids  at  Trenton.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  beauty  and  evident  fertility  of  the  country  around 
these  waters.  On  the  site  of  Philadelphia  (wliich  was  founded  sixty-six 
years  afterward)  he  ransomed  three  captive  Dutchmen.  On  his  return 
to  Manhattan  this  first  European  explorer  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River 
proceeded  to  Holland  to  assist  his  employers  in  obtaining  a  separate 
charter  which  would  give  them  the  monopoly  of  trade  with  tlie  inhab- 
itants of  the  newly-discovered  territory. 

Again  the  energetic  Captain  Ilendricksen  appeared  before  their  Higli 
Mightinesses  in  the  Binnenhof,  displayed  his  maps  and  arguments,  and 
gave  a  glowing  account  of  his  discoveries.  Doubtful  of  their  right  to 
any  territorial  jurisdiction  below  the  fortieth  degree,  the  States-General, 
after  due  deliberation,  decided  to  postpone  the  matter  "  indefinitely." 

The  floods  of  the  Mohawk  River  sweeping  in  fury  down  the  Mauritius 
with  their  lieavy  burden  of  floating  ice  compelled  the  Dutch  to  ab.xndon 
Fort  Nassau,  on  Castle  Island,  in  the  spring  of  HUT.  The  island  M-as 
submerged,  and  the  foi-t  was  almost  demolished.      A  new  one  was  built 
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on  the  main  <at  the  month  of  tlie  Tawasentlia  Creek  (now  Norman's  Kill), 
and  there  soon  afterward  the  first  formal  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  was  consummated.  It  was  renewed 
in  1<145,  and  in  IGOi  a  new  league  of  friendship  with  the  barbarians  was 
formed  by  the  English.  This  remained  inviolate  until  the  kindling  of 
the  old  war  for  American  independence  in  1775. 

At  the  great  council  at  Tawasentlia  other  powerful  tribes  were  repre- 
sented, but  the  supremacy  of  the  Five  Nations  was  affirmed  and  acknowl- 
edged by  the  others,  even  with  tokens  of  great  humiliation.  AVhen  the 
long  belt  of  peace  and  alliance  was  held  by  the  Dutch  at  one  end  and  by 
tlie  Iroquois  at  the  other  end,  the  middle  [lortion  rested  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  ]Mohi- 
cans  (Mohegans)  and 
the  ]\rinsees,  and  also 
upon  the  shoulders  of  -^ 
the  Lenni-Lenapes  as 
a  "  nation  of  women." 
So  the  Hollanders  wisely  and 
righteously  acquired  the  friend-  ~^ 

ship  of  these  "  Romans  of  the 
West." 

Success  had  attended  the  Dutch  in 
New  Netherland  from  the  beginning, 
and  wise  men  in  Holland  were  beginning 
to   pi'ophesy    that    a    flourishing    Belgic 

Empire  would  arise  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Speculations  concerning 
the  bright  future  of  Holland  were  everywhere  indulged  in.  The 
sovereignty  of  the  United  Provinces  had  lately  been  recognized,  and  the 
Netherlands  now  ranked  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth.  For 
fully  twoscore  years  political  and  religious  toleration  had  prevailed  in 
the  Low  Countries,  as  Holland  was  called.  There  was  no  official 
restraint  upon  conscience.  Holland  had  become  an  asybim  for  the  per- 
secuted in  all  lands — of  the  active  thinkers  and  workers  who  had  been 
compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  somewhere  for  conscience'  sake.      The  world 

*  Wampum  was  llio  currency  of  the  Indians,  espceially  of  those  who  lived  in  the  region 
of  tlic  sea.  It  was  made  of  portions  of  the  common  clam  shell  in  the  form  of  cylindrical 
beads,  white  and  bluish  black,  Each  color  had  a  distinct  and  lixed  value.  They  were 
strung  in  little  chains,  or  fastened  upon  deer-skin  belts,  often  in  alternate  layers  of  white 
and  black.  As  currency  their  value  was  estimated  at  about  two  cents  of  our  coins  for 
three  black  beads,  or  six  of  white  beads.  A  fathom  in  length  and  three  Inches  in 
width  of  white  wampum  was  valued  at  about  $3.  .50,  and  a  fathom  of  blue  black,  at 
about  S5, 
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of  bigots  outside  sneered.  Ani.stenhuu  was  pointed  at  as  a  "  connuou  liar- 
bor  of  all  opinions  and  all  heresies.'"  Holland  was  stigmatized  as  a  "  cage 
of  unclean  birds,"  where  "  all  strange  religions  flock  together,"  and  an 
English  poet  wrote  of  Anistordaiu. 

"  The  I'nivrrsal  C'liurcli  i-.  ciuly  there." 

Occasionally,   however,  the  old  sjiirit  of  intolerance  wonld  crop  out 
and  acts  of  violence  would  be  j^erfornied  wlien  political  ambition,  dis- 
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guised  under  the  form  of  religiou.s  controversy,  actuated  the  anthorities 
of  State,  as  in  1619,  when  Grotius,  the  eminent  scholar,  was  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  the  venerable  patriot,  John  Van  Olden 
Barneveldt,  was  doomed  to  decapitation.  It  was  at  tiiis  juncture  that 
schemes  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony  of  families  in  New  Netherland 
began  to  be  contemplated.  Excellent  materials  for  such  a  colony  were 
then   aliundant  in  Holland,  and  the  pohtical  and  social  condition  of  the 
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Low  Countries  favored  siicli  an  enterjirise.  The  feudal  system  tliei-e 
liad  ijeguu  to  decay.  Iiidusti-y  was  made  honorable.  In  tlie  new  era 
wliicli  had  gradually  dawned  on  the  Netherlands  the  owner  of  the  soil 
was  no  longer  the  head  of  a  band  of  armed  depredators  who  were  his 
dependents,  but  the  careful  jirojirietor  of  Itroad  acres,  and  devoted  to 
industry  and  thrift.  The  nobles,  who  composed  the  landlord  class,  grad- 
ually came  down  from  the  stilts  of  exehisiveness,  and  in  habits,  and  even 
in  costume,  imitated  the  working  people  in  a  degree.  The  latter 
became  elevated  in  the  social  scale  ;  their  rights  were  respected,  and 
their  relative  value  in  the  State  was  duly  estimated.  Ceaseless  toil  in 
Holland  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  hollow  land  from  the  invasion  of 
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the  sea,  and  the  common  needs  assimilated  all  classes  in  a  country  where 
all  must  work  or  drown. 

Stimulated  by  the  glowing  accounts  of  the  country  and  climate  in  the 
region  of  America  watered  Ijv  the  Mauritius,  and  satisSed  with  the  .scant 
liberty  accorded  them  by  the  Dutch  CTOvcrnment,  the  English  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  Rev.  .John  Robinson,  then  at  Leyden,  earnestly 
desired  to  emigrate  to  New  Xetherland.  They  proposed  this  enterprise 
to  the  Associated  ^Merchants  in  IfilS,  whose  charter  of  i)rivileges  had 
just  expired.     Mr.    Robinson   proposed  to  form  a  colony  at  Manhattan 
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under  "  tlie  Prince  of  Orange  and  their  Iligli  and  Miglity  Lords,  the 
States- General. " 

The  Association  of  Merchants  eagerly  listeiied  to  Robinson's  proposal. 
They  offered  to  transport  his  whole  congregation  to  Manhattan  free  of 
cost,  and  to  furnish  each  family  with  cattle.  They  petitioned  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  sanction  the  scheme.  Maurice  referred  the  matter  to  the 
States-General.  That  body  had  a  more  ambitious  scheme  in  contem- 
plation. Xearly  thirty  years  before,  the  wise  Usselincx  had  suggested  the 
formation  of  a  Dutch  West  India  Company.  The  project  M-as  now 
revived,  and  the  States-General  authorized  the  organization  of  such  a 
company — a  grand  commercial  monopoly.  A  cliarter  was  granted  on 
June  3d,  1621.  Colonization  was  neither  the  motive  nor  the  main 
object  of  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company.  The  grand  idea  was  the  promo- 
tion of  trade.  That  was  an  age  of  great  monopo- 
lies, and  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  one 
of  the  greatest  monopolies  of  the  time.  It  was 
incorporated  for  twenty-four  years,  witli  a  pledge 
of  a  renewal  of  its  charter  ;  and  it  became  the 
sovereign  of  the  central  portion  of  the  original 
United  States  of  America.  It  was  vested  with  the 
exclusive  privilege  to  traffic  and  plant  colonies  on 
the  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
America  from  the  Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  remotest 
north.  It  provided  that  none  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  should  be 
permitted  to  sail  thence  to  the  coasts  of  Africa 
between  the  points  specified,  nor  to  the  coasts  of 
America  or  the  West  Indies  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Horn, 
upon  pain  of  a  forfeiture  of  ships  and  cargoes. 

This  great  monopoly  was  vested  with  enormous  powers  and  immense 
franchises  that  it  might  act  M-ith  independence.  It  might  conipier  prov- 
inces at  its  own  risk,  hoist  its  Hag  of  red,  white,  and  blue  over  for- 
tresses, and  make  contracts  and  alliances  with  princes  and  other  rulers 
within  the  limits  of  its  charter.  It  might  build  forts  ;  appoint  and  dis- 
charge governors  and  other  officers  and  soldiers  ;  administer  justice  and 
regulate  commerce. 

The  States-General  gave  to  the  company  a  million  guilders  ($380,- 
000),  and  became  stockholders  to  the  same  amount.  They  agreed 
to   defend   the   company  against   (ivory   person,  in   free   navigation  and 
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traffic,  but  not  any  specified  territory.  Tliey  also  agreed,  in  case  of  war, 
to  assist  the  company  by  furnishing  sixteen  war-ships  of  three  hundred 
tons  burden  and  four  yachts  of  eighty  tons,  all  fully  equipped.  Tlie 
vessels  were  to  be  manned  and  supported  by  the  company.  The  whole 
fleet  was  to  be  under  an  admiral  appointed  by  the  States- General.  In 
war  the  latter  was  to  be  known  only  as  allies  and  patrons. 

The  conipanv  had  five  sejiarate  chambers  of  management,  one  in  each 
of  five  jirincipal  cities  in  the  Xetherlands.  The  general  executive 
powers  were  vested  in  nineteen  delegates,  entitled  The  College  of  Sine- 
teen.  In  this  college  the  States-General  had  one  representative.  The 
special  charge  of  New  Netherland  was  entrusted  to  the  branch  at  Amster- 
dam.* Thus  the  Government  gave  to  a  new  mercantile  corporation 
almost  unlimited  powers  to  subdue,  colonize,  and  govern  the  unoecupieil 
regions  of  Africa  and  America.  The  company  was  not  finally  organized 
until  June,  1623.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  its  books  of  subscription 
were  closed,  and  the  company  began  to  prosecute  their  purposes  with 
energy. 

Although  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  primarily  a  commercial 
corporation,  its  first  grand  effort  was  the  planting  of  a  colony  in  Kew 
Ketherland.  Good  policy  dictated  this  step.  In  the  summer  of  1619 
an  English  vessel  sent  by  the  Plymouth  Company  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, attempting  to  pass  the  dangerous  eddies  at  Hell  Gate,t  lost  its 
anchor,  and  was  carried  by  the  strong  currents  of  the  East  Kiv^er  far  into 
the  broad  bay  at  Manhattan.  Her  commander  (Captain  Dernier)  did 
not  stop  to  parley  with  the  Dutch  traffickers,  who  saluted  him,  but  sailed 
on  to  Virginia.  On  his  return  he  stopped  at  Manhattan  and  warned  the 
Dutch  traders  to  leave  "  His  Majesty's  domain"  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"  We  found  no  English  here,  and  hope  wo  have  not  offended,"  said 
the  good-natured  Dutciimen,  and  went  on  smoking  their  pipes,  planting 
their  gardens,  catching  beavers  and  otters,  and  Ituying  furs  and  peltries 
of  the  Indians  as  complacently  as  if  they  had  never  heard  of  his 
English  Majesty. 

Dermer's  report  of  what  he  saw  at  Manhattan  aroused  the  slumbering 
energies  of  the  Englisli,  and  especially  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  char- 


*  The  most  active  members  of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  were  .Jonas  'SVitsen,  Henilrick 
Hamel.  Samuel  Godyu,  Samuel  Blommaert,  Jolm  di;  Laet  ^the  historian),  Killiau  van 
Rensselaer,  Michael  Pauw,  and  Peter  Evertsen  Ilult. 

t  Formerly  a  dangerous  passage  at  the  entrance  to  the  East  River  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  made  so  by  a  whirlpool  caused  by  a  sunken  reef  of  rocks  at  certain  times  of  the 
tide.  The  danger  has  been  removed  by  the  action  of  exploded  nitroglycerine  applied 
by  a  Government  engineer.  The  early  Dutch  navigators  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Helle 
Gat." 
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tered  l>v  King  Junius  in  KiiM^  They  liad  made  feel>le  attempts  to  plant 
colonies  on  tlie  shores  of  the  vast  wilderness  now  known  as  New  Eng- 
land. In  1G14  the  famons  John  Smith,  the  real  fonnder  of  Virginia, 
ex])h)red  its  coasts  and  principal  rivers,  and  gave  it  the  name  which 
it  bears.  He  attempted  to  plant  a  colony  there  nnder  the  auspices  of 
the  company,  but  failed.  At  length  (^1020)  the  company  obtained  a  new 
charter  (imder  the  name  of  Council  of  Plymont/n.  which  extended  the 
limits  of  their  domain  to  the  forty-eighth  degree  of  latitude.  The  com- 
pany immediately  put  forth  energetic  efforts  to  establish  a  colony  there. 

Pastor  Robinson's  congregation  in  Holland  were  still  eager  to  emigrate 
to  America.  They  olitained  a  patent  from  the  Virginia  Company  to 
settle  in  the  nnoccnpied  region  in  the  "northern  part  of  Virginia," 
which  extended  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude.  They  formed  a 
partnership  with  London  capitalists,  and  late  in  1G20  one  hundred  and 
one  men,  women,  and  children  of  the  congregation — pioneers — crossed 
the  stormy  Atlantic  in  the  little  Muijflower^  intending  to  land  on  the 
coasts  of  Delaware  or  Maryland.  I'y  accident  or  by  the  providence  of 
God  they  reached  the  continent  on  the  shores  of  Capo  Cod  Bay.  Find- 
ing themselves  far  north  of  the  region  designated  in  their  charter,  the 
principal  emigrants  drew  up  and  signed  a  democratic  constitution,  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Maiifim-cr,  for  tlicir  government,  and  chose  a  governor, 
their  spiritual  head  being  Elder  William  Brewster.  These  "  Pilgrims,'' 
as  they  called  themselves,  landed  in  the  deep  snow  on  the  lileak  coast  of 
Massachusetts  late  in  December,  and  at  a  spot  M-hich  they  named  New 
Plymouth  they  btiilt  a  little  village  t)f  log-huts  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  a  State. 

This  significant  movement  admonished  the  Dutch  that  the  English 
were  preparing  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  Hollanders  to  a  foothold 
Avithin  tlie  domain  embraced  in  the  charter  of  the  Plymouth  Company. 
Indeed,  at  this  juncture  the  British  Privy  Council  had  instructed  Sir 
Dudley  Carleton,  the  British  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  to  peremptoi'ily 
demand  of  the  States-General  an  immediate  jirohibitiou  of  any  further 
prosecution  of  commercial  enterprises  or  settlements  by  the  Dutch  within 
the  region  claimed  by  the  English.  It  M'as  done.  The  States-General 
having  put  the  whole  matter  under  the  control  of  the  then  just  chartered 
Dutch  West  India  CompaTiy,  ])aid  very  little  attention  to  the  demand, 
or  to  the  bluster  of  the  British  monarch  and  his  ambassador.  But  the 
company,  for  obvious  reasons,  took  immediate  measures  for  planting  a 
colony  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  State  at  ]\Ianhattan. 

Like  the  Plyjiiouth  Company,  the  Dutch  "West  India  Company  found 
in  Holland  excellent  and  ample  materials  for  a  colony.      Tiiousands  of 
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Protestant  refugees  of  Frencii  extraction,  known  ;is  Walloons,  liad  fled 
from  fiery  persecution  in  the  southern  Belgic  provinces  hordering  on 
France,  and  liad  taken  refuge  in  Holland.  They  were  mostly  skilled 
artisans  and  industrious  agri- 
culturists. Like  the  English 
Puritans  in  Holland,  they 
were  animated  hy  a  strong 
desire  to  go  to  America.  They 
asked  tlie  Plymouth  Com- 
pany for  pernn'ssion  to  settle 
in  Virginia.  It  was  denied. 
They  asked  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  for  a  similar 
privilege.  Tlie  Amsterdam 
Chamber  of  tlie  company 
gladly  complied,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1023  they  equipped 
the  JTeto  JTetAerland,  of  two 
liundred  and  sixty  tons  bur- 
den, commanded  Ijy  Captain 
Adiiaen  Joris,  and  sent  her  to 
Maidiattan,  hearing  thirty 
Walloon  families  numbering 
one  hundred  and  ten  men, 
women,  and  children.*  She 
arrived  at    ^lanliattan  at  the 

liegii'.ning  of  ^lay.  Tlie  superintendence  of  the  expedition  was  intrusted 
to  Captain  Cornelis  Jacobsen  ^Iay,t  (if  Hoorn,  who  was  to  remain  in 
Kew  Netlierland  as  the  first  director  of  the  colony.  Captain  .Toris  went 
out  as  his  lieutenant  in  tlie  manasrement  of  tlie  colonv. 
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*  The  Walloons  (Flemish,  Wudtn)  were  of  a  mixed  GiiUic  and  Teutonic  blood, 
and  most  of  them  spoke  the  old  Teutonic  tongue.  They  inhabited  the  southern  Belgic 
provinres  and  adjoining  parts  of  France.  When  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands formed  their  political  union,  at  Utrecht,  in  1579,  the  southern  provinces,  whose  in- 
habitants were  eliiefly  Koman  Catliolics.  declined  to  .join  the  Confederation.  Many  of 
the  people  were  Pnitestants.  and  against  these  the  Spanish  Government  at  once  began  the 
most  cruel  persecutions.  Thousands  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  and  were  welcomed  and 
protected.     .\t  the  time  of  their  dispersion  (1580).  the  Walloons  mimliered  over  2.000,000. 

f  May  was  an  active  navigator  and  explorer.  He  went  up  the  James  River  as  far  as 
Jamestown,  and  penetrated  other  streams  on  the  coa.st  south  of  Manhattan.  The  southern 
coast  of  Xew  Jersey  was  named  in  his  honor,  and  still  retains  the  title  of  Cape  May. 
He  was  the  first  director  or  governor  of  New  N<,'theilaiid. 
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A  French  vessel  had  just  entered  ]\ranhatt:in  harbor,  and  her  captain 
insisted  upon  setting  uj)  the  Frencli  arms  and  taking  possession  of  the 
conntrv  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  because  it  M-as  claimed  that  Yeraz- 
zano,  in  the  employment  of  a  French  monarch,  had  entered  the  harbor  a 
cciiturv  before.  Now  Avas  presented  tlie  spectacle  of  three  European 
nations  claiming  tlie  ownership  of  an  nndetined  territory  in  a  wilderness 
more  tlian  tliree  thonsand  miles  from  their  respective  capitals,  on  the 
plea  of  '■  first  discovery'' — tlie  robber's  right  conferred  by  the  mailed 
hands  of  ]>ower.  The  Dutch,  having  possession — the  "'  nine  points  of 
tlic  law" — held  on.  Tlie  Frenchman  was  driven  out  to  sea  by  two 
(•annons  vn  the  little  yacht  2Iac]icnl,  and  the  English  were  defied. 

The  colonists  were  soon  dispersed  and  settled  in  permanent  homes. 
Captain  Joris,  with  eighteen  families,  sailed  up  the  Mauritius  as  far  as 
the  site  of  Albany,  wliere  a  fort  was  constructed  and  named  Orange  in 
honor  of  their  prince.  He  left  a  few  settlers  at  Esopus,  now  Kingston. 
The  colonists  liuilt  Inits,  "  put  in  the  spade,''  and  began  farming  vigor- 
onsh'  near  Fort  Orange.  Representatives  of  Indian  tribes  came  and  made 
"  covenants  of  friendship"  with  Joris.  Four  couples  of  the  emigrants, 
■with  eight  seamen,  went  to  the  Delaware  lliver  and  settled  on  the  left 
bank  four  miles  below  the  site  of  Philadelphia,  ■where  Fort  Nassau  was 
built.  Two  families  and  six  men  were  sent  to  the  Connecticut  lliver  to 
build  a  fort  (which  was  named  Good  Hope)  near  the  site  of  Hartford, 
and  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country  by  virtue  of  Block's  dis- 
covery of  that  streana  in  1614.  The  remainder  of  these  pioneer  colonists 
settled  on  the  site  of  Brooklyn.*  Other  emigrants  from  Holland  soon 
joined  them,  and  near  the  site  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  Sarah 
Eapelye,  the  first  child  of  European  blood  born  in  the  province  of  New 
Xctherland,  inhaled  her  first  breath. 

In  lt'iL*4  a  sliadow  of  civil  government  for  the  Dutch  colony  was 
provided  by  the  installation  of  Captain  Cornelis  Jaeobsen  May  as  first 
director  of  New  Netlierland.  He  ruled  as  an  autocrat  wisely  for  about 
a  year,  wlien  he -was  succeeded  by  William  Verhulst  as  second  director 
of  New  Xctherland.     Yerhulst  also  ruled  Misely  one  year. 

^leanwliile  events  in  Europe  M-ere  strengthening  the  position  of  Hol- 
land and  promising  increased  prosperity  to  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany. The  foreign  relations  of  Great  Britain  had  become  so  critical  that 
King  James  found  it  expedient  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Netherlands 
in  1624,  and  he  and  liis  Privy  Council  wisely  concluded  that  it  wonld  be 

*  Brooklyn  is  a  corruption  of  its  original  Dutch  appellation,  Breuckelen— English 
■Rrookland  or  "  marshy  land"— a  pretty  village  about  eighteen  miles  from  Amsterdam, 
on  the  road  to  Utrecht. 
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impolitic  to  offend  tlie  powerful  couiinercial  company  by  acting  as  cliani- 
pions  of  the  Council  of  Plymouth  wlien  they  complained  of  aggressions 
upon  tlieii'  chartered  rights.  Encouraged  by  these  circunjstances,  the 
company  proceeded  to  strengthen  the  i)olitical,  social,  and  commercial 
powers  of  the  new  colony  by  sending  more  families  and  also  needed 
supplies  of  stock  and  implements  of  labor.  They  commissioned  Peter 
Minuit,  of  Weser, 
one  of  their  number,  .  ,^^/^  /^  /^ 

director-general,     or      \i)g^t£y  ■^f^Upj:  (^'^eCM'^\-^ ' 

governor     of     Xew      U 

Netherland, and  gave  signature  of  petek  minvit. 

him  as    assistants  in 

his  civil  administration   a    council    of  live    persons,   a   "  koop  man"'  or 

commissary-general,    who    was   also    secretary    of  the    province,    and    a 

"sellout"  or  public  procurator  and  sheriff.* 

Minuit  arrived  in  May,  l<i2<),  in  the  ship  Sea  2[eiv,  commanded  by 
Captain  Joris,  and  began  his  administration  with  vigor.  lie  and  his 
council  were  invested  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  ]>i)wer, 
subject  to  the  snpervision  and  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  C'liamber  at 
Amsterdam.  They  had  power  to  tine  and  imprison  criminals,  but  in 
cases  where  capital  punishment  was  the  penalty  of  a  crime  the  culprit 

was  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam. 

Hitherto  the  Dutch  had  possession 
of  Manhattan  Island  only  by  the 
dubious  right  of  first  discovery  and 
occupation.  Minuit  proceeded  to 
])lacc  the  right  upon  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  justice.  He  called  together 
the  representatives  of  the  barljarians 
of  the  island,  and  made  a  treaty  for 
the  purchase  of  the  domain  from  them 
which  was  mutually  satisfactory.  It 
was  a  treaty  as  honorable,  as  impor- 
tant, and  as  notewortli}'  as  was  the 
famous  alleged  treaty  between  William 
Penn  and  the  Indians  beyonr]  the  Delaware  under  the  broad  Shackama.xon 
Elm  which  lias  been  immortalized  by  history,  painting,  and  poetry.  The 
price  paid  by  the  Hollanders  for  the  territory,  estimated  at  twenty-two 
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*  The  members  of  the  first  council  were  Peter  Byveldt,  Jacob  Elvertsen  Wi.isinck,  Jan 
Janssen  Broiiwcr.  Simon  Dirclisen  Pos.  and  Reyucit  Harmenssen.  Isaac  do  Rassieres 
was  the  commi.ssary  and  secretary,  and  Jan  Lampu  was  tlie  sellout  or  sheriff. 
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tlionsaiul    acres    in    extent,    was    not    extravagant — about    twenty-four 
dollars.     Xearly  all  of  the  island   is  now  covered  by  bniMings,  parks,  or. 
streets. 

Tiie  territoi'3'  called  New  Netlierland  was  created  a  province  or  coiintv 
of  irollaTid,  and  the  ai'inorial  distinction  of  an  earl  or  connt  was  granted. 
The  seal  of  New  Netherhmd  bore  an  escntciieon  on  whicli  was  the  iiijuro 
of  a  beaver,  eniblematic  of  the  chief  wild  animal  j^roduct  of  the  reunion, 
and  the  crest  was  the  coronet  of  an  carl.  The  organization  of  a  provi- 
sional civil  government,  the  purchase  of  territory,  and  tlie  erection  of 
New  Xetherland  intc  a  jirovinec  of  Tlolland,  in  1626,  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  period  of  the  germination  of  the  fruitful  seed  wliich  has 
expanded  into  the  mighty  Empire  State  of  New  York. 
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So  soon  as  tlie  purcliase  of  ^raiilmttan  was  effected,  Director  ilimiii 
caused  a  redoubt  to  be  Iniilt  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
near  the  site  of  tlie  uiodeni  l>atterv  and  the  Bowling  (Treen.  It  M'as 
quadrangular  in  form,  was  constructed  of  earth  faced  with  stone,  and 
was  surrounded  with  strong  palisades  of  cedar.  This  redoubt  was  upon 
an  elevation,  and  commanded  the  waters  of  the  bay  in  front  and  of 
the  Hudson  (Mauritius)  and  East  rivers  on  its  flanks.  The  work  was 
completed  in  1627,  and  was  named  Fort  Amsterdam.  The  village  that 
grew  up  near  it  was  called  Manhattan  until  Stuyvesant  came,  in  Ki-tT, 
when  it  was  named  New  Amsterdam. 

Each  settler  on  Manhattan  owned  the  nule  house  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  his  inviolable  castle.  lie  ke])t  cows,  tilled  the  soil,  traded  witli 
the  Indians,  and  deposited  his  fnrs  in  the  trading-house,  which  was  l)uilt 
of  stone  and  thatched  with  reeds.  This  was  the  embryo  of  the  vast 
warehouses  of  the  city  of  IXew  York.  There  were  no  idlers.  All  were 
producers  as  well  as  consumers.  In  the  year  in  which  the  fort  was  com- 
pleted turs  of  the  value  of  nearly  $20, "OO  were  sent  from  Maidiattan  to 
Amsterdam.  The  settlers  were  at  ]>eace  witli  all  tlieir  dusky  neighbors, 
and  the  future  of  the  colony  seemed  dazzling  to  the  seers. 

Iiut  a  Ijright  morning  is  not  always  a  sure  harbinger  of  a  pleasant  day. 
While  the  fort  was  a-building  an  event  occurred  which  l)ecame  the  pro- 
genitor of  many  fearful  scenes,  and  of  injuries  to  the  colony.  One  morn- 
ing a  chief  from  beyond  the  Harlem  Iliver,  accompanied  by  his  little 
nephew  and  a  young  warrior,  was  sauntering  with  a  bundle  of  beaver 
skins  along  the  shores  of  the  little  lake  whose  waters  once  sparkled  in 
the  hollow  where  the  Halls  of  Justice  (the  Tombs i,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  now  stand.  Three  of  the  director's  farm  servants  robbed  them 
and  murdered  the  chief.  His  nephew  fled  to  the  thick  woods  tliat 
bordered  the  East  River  and  escaped.  The  lad  left  behind  him  a  curse 
upon  the  white  man,  and  solemnly  vowed  vengeance  when  mature  man- 
hood should  give  him  strength.  We  sliall  observe  hereafter  how  that 
vow  was  fulfilled.  The  surrounding  barbarians  were  made  jealous, 
suspicious,  and  vengeful. 

Trouble  now  appeared  beyond  the  mountains  in  the  north.  Daniel 
van  Krieckenbeeck  had  been  made  deputy-commissary  and  commaiuler 
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at  Fort  Orange  (now  Albaiiv),  and  managed  prudently  and  successfully 
until  he  was  induced  to  take  a  foolish  step.  The  Mohicans  liad  a  stock- 
aded village  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  (now  East  Albany). 
Enmity  had  suddenly  appeared  between  them  and  the  Mohawks.  Tiie 
Mohicans  crossed  the  river  and  asked  the  Dutch  commander  ti)  join 
them  in  a  foray  upon  the  Mohawks.  He  unwisely  assented,  and  with 
six  of  his  uien  marched  with  his  dusky  allies  into  the  pine  woods,  where 
they  were  terribly  smitten  and  dispersed  by  a  band  of  Mohawks.  Krieck- 
enbeeck  and  three  of  his  men  were  slain.  Distrust  of  the  Dutch  by  the 
Indians  in  all  tliat  region  ensued.  The  Dutch  families  fled  for  safety  to 
Manhattan  from  Fort  Orange.  Only  a  small  garrison,  without  women, 
remained.  At  tiie  same  time  indications  of  an  unfriendly  feeling  toward 
the  Hollanders  among  the  Karitans  in  !New  Jersey  caused  the  Dutch 
families  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Delaware  Hiver  also  to  flee  to 
Manhattan  for  safety.  These  unfortunate  events  severed  the  links  of 
trustful  friendchi])  which  liad  bonn.l  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and  many 
distressing  scenes  followed  the  rupture.  Emigration  to  'New  JS^otherland 
was  checked  for  a  while,  and  the  tide  of  its  prosperity  seemed  to  be 
ebl)ing. 

Meanwhile  the  Dutcli  West  India  Company  had  been  gaining  great 
accessions  of  wealth  and  power  liy  the  success  of  theirs  war-ships  against 
Spanish  merchantmen.  Spain  was  then  at  war  with  Holland.  The 
fleets  of  the  two  India  companies  which  indirectly  governed  the  State, 
formed  the  strong  right  arm  of  tiie  Dutch  naval  power  at  tliat  time.  In 
1C27  low-born  Peter  Pietersen  Ileyn  won  the  title  and  official  position 
of  admiral  liy  his  achievements  on  the  coast  of  Cuba.  There  he  met 
the  Spanish  "  silver  fleet"  on  its  way  from  Yucatan  with  the  spoils  of 
plundered  princes  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  He  captured  the  whole  flotilla, 
and  jiut  almost  $5,000,000  in  the  coffers  of  liis  employers.  Heyn  per- 
ished soon  after  this  victory,  and  was  buried  with  regal  pomp  by  the 
side  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  (who  died  in  1625)  in  the  old  church  at 
Delft.  When  the  States-General  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Heyn's 
peasant  mother,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  Ay,  I  thought  that  would  be  the  end  of  him.  He  M'as  always  a 
vagal)on(l.      He  has  got  no  more  than  he  deserved."' 

Holland  gained  the  glory  of  the  conquests  by  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  while  the  company  itself  gained  the  solid  profits.  In  tlie 
space  of  two  years  tiieir  ships  captured  more  than  one  hundred  prizes. 
In  1()29  tlie  compa'ny  divided  fifty  per  cent  profits.  They  soon  added 
Brazil  to  their  possessions,  and  gave  maritime  supremacy  to  the  Netlier- 
lands. 
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"Wealth  and  power  made  the  Dutcli  West  India  Company  more  i^rasp- 
ing  and  ambitious.  The  moderate  profits  derived  from  New  Nether- 
land  appeared  insignificant,  and  they  devised  new  schemes  for  increas- 
ing tlieir  gains. 

The  great  want  of  New^  Netherland  was  tillers  of  the  soil.  A  manorial 
plan  similar  to  that  already  in  operation  in  Holland  was  devised,  and  this 
feature  of  the  old  fendal  system  of  Europe  was  soon  transplanted  into 
America.  It  was  approved  by  the  States-General.  In  1()29  the  College 
of  Nineteen  issued  a  "  Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,"  which 
granted  to  every  member  of  the  company  extensive  domains  in  New 
Netherland  outside  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  specified  benefits,  pro- 
vided he  should,  within  the  space  of  four  years,  place  upon  his  lands  so 
granted  at  least  fifty  adults  as  actual  settlers,  who  should  become  his 
tenants.  Suchproprietor  was  constituted  the  feudal  chief  of  his  domain, 
with  the  title  oi  ji<(troo?i—a,  patron  or  defender. 

It  was  provided  that  the  lands  of  each  patroon  should  be  limited  to 
sixteen  miles  in  linear  extent  along  one  shore  of  a  navigable  stream,  or 
to  eight  miles  if  he  occupied  both  shores  ;  but  he  might  extend  it  indefi- 
nitely into  the  interior.  It  was  also  provided  that  if  any  proportionally 
greater  number  of  emigrants  should  be  settled  by  a  proprietor,  the  area 
of  his  domain  should  be  extended  in  the  same  ratio.  He  was  to  be  abso- 
lutely lord  of  the  manor,  political  and  otherwise.  He  might  hold  in- 
ferior courts  for  the  adjudication  of  petty  civil  cases  ;  and  if  cities  should 
grow  up  on  his  domain  he  was  to  have  power  to  appoint  the  magistrates 
and  other  officers  of  such  municipalities,  and  have  a  deputy  to  confer 
with  the  governor  or  first  director  of  New  Netherland. 

The  settlers  under  the  patroons  were  to  be  exempted  from  all  taxation 
and  tribute  for  the  support  of  the  provincial  government  for  ten  years  ; 
and  for  the  same  period  every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  bound  not  to 
leave  the  service  of  the  ])atroon  without  his  written  consent.  The  colo- 
nists were  forl)idden  to  manufacture  cloth  of  any  kind  on  pain  of  banish- 
ment ;  and  the  company  agreed  to  furnish  them  with  as  many  African 
slaves  as  they  ''  conveniently  could,'"  and  also  to  protect  them  against 
foes.  Each  colony  was  bound  to  support  a  minister  and  a  school-master. 
and  so  provide  a  comforter  for  tlie  sick  and  a  teacher  for  the  illiterate. 
It  was  also  provided  that  every  proprietor,  wliether  a  patroon  or  an  inde- 
pendent settler,  should  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Indians 
for  the  lands  they  should  occupy.  It  recognized  the  right  of  the  abo- 
rigines to  the  soil  ;  invited  independent  farmers,  to  whom  a  homestead 
should  be  secured  ;  ]3romised  protection  to  all  in  case  of  war,  and  encour- 
aged religion  and  learnine:. 
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There  was  neitlier  a  settled  clergyman  nor  a  seliool-iiiaster  in  the  prov- 
ince during  Minuit's  administration  of  six  years,  but  provision  was 
made  for  two  "  consolers  of  the  sick,"  whose  duty  required  them  to 
read  the  Scriptures  and  creeds  to  the  people  gathered  in  a  horse-mill  on 
Sundays.  A  hell-tower  was  erected  on  the  mill,  and  in  it  were  hung 
some  Spanish  bells  which  the  company's  fleet  liad  captured  at  Porto 
Itico. 

There  was  some  sharp  practice  performed  by  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  in  securing  valuable  manors.  Samuel 
Godyn  and  Samuel  Blommaert,  leading  members,  bought  of  the  bar- 
barians a  tract  of  land  stretching  along  Delaware  Bay  from  Cape  Iliu- 
lopeu  north  orer  thirty  miles  and  two  miles  in  the  interior,  while  the 
charter  was  under  consideration.  Soon  afterward  Killiaii  van  Rens- 
selaer, another  shrewd  director,  a  wealthy  pearl  merchant  of  Amsterdam, 
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informed  l)y  his  friend  Krol,  the  deputy  secretary  and  commissary  at 
Fort  Orange,  of  the  excellence  and  good  situation  of  the  country  in  that 
vicinity,  instructed  that  friend  to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  of  the 
Indians.  It  was  done,  and  lauds  were  secured  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Michael  Pauw,  another  wide-awake  director,  secured  liy  purchase  of  the 
barbarians,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  large  tract  of  land  in  Is^'ew  Jersey, 
opposite  Manhattan  ;  also  the  whole  of  Staten  Island. 

This  adroit  forestalling  in  the  ])urchase  of  some  of  the  l)est  laiuls  in 
the  province  as  to  eligiliility  of  situation— this  "helping  themselves  by 
the  cunning  trick  of  merchants"— created  much  ill  feeling  anu)ng  the 
members  for  a  while  ;  but  it  was  allayed  by  admitting  other  directors 
into  partnership.  This  concession  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the 
confirmation  of  the  charter  of  privileges  by  the  College  of  ]SI"ineteen. 
This  done,  steps  were  immediately  taken  to  colonize  the  manors.  That 
of  Van  Rensselaer  was  the  most  extensive.  It  included  a  territory  on 
both    sides  of  the  3Iauritius  or  Hudson  River,  comprehending  a  large 
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part  of  (jjresent)  Albany,   Rensselaer,  and   Coliiinhia  counties.      It   was 
called  the  "  Colonie  of  Tiensselaerwyck. " 

These  patroons — grasping,  energetic  men — soon  gave  the  company 
great  iineasiness.  Their  large  estates  once  secured,  they  entered  into 
competition  with  the  company  in  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  They 
were  encouraged  by  Governor  Minnit,  who  had  assisted  them  in  seenring 
their  estates,  and  found  it  profitable  to  be  their  friend.  The  company, 
perceiving  this,  recalled  Minnit  in  1()31,  and  the  colony  remained  with- 
out a  governor  more  than  two  years. 

One  of  the  best,  the  clearest-headed  and  most  liberal-minded  of  the 
directors  who  Ijecame  a  patroon  was  David  Pietersen  de  Vries,  an  eminent 
navigator  in  the  service  of  the 
Dutch  East  lndiaCompany,who 
came  to  Manhattan  at  about  the 
time  when  Minnit  was  recalled, 
and  for  ten  years  occupied  a 
conspicuous  position  in  the  pub- 
lic and  private  affairs  of  Xew 
Xetherland.  lie  was  a  friend 
of  Patroon  Godyn,  and  was 
very  active  in  founding  a  col- 
ony near  the  site  of  Lewis- 
ton,  on  Delaware  Bay,  which 
was  named  Swaanendael.  The 
Dutch  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  name  of  the 
States-General.  There  thirty 
emigrants,  with  cattle  and  im- 
plements, were  seated,  but  they 

were  murdered  by  the  Indians  the  next  year,  and  their  dwellings  were 
laid  in  ruins. 

In  the  spring  of  1033  Walter  van  Twiller,  a  narrow-minded  clerk  in 
the  company's  warehouse  at  Amsterdam,  who  had  married  a  niece  of 
Van  Rensselaer  and  had  served  that  director  well  in  shipping  cattle  to 
his  manor  on  the  Hudson  River,  succeeded  Minnit  as  governor.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  he  was  a  most  absurd  man  in  person,  character,  and 
conduct.  Washington  Irving,  in  a  pleasant  pen  caricature  of  him, 
described  his  person  as  "  exactly  five  feet  six  inches  in  height  and  six 
feet  five  inches  in  ciicnmference  ;"  his  head  "  a  perfect  sphere  ;"  "  his 
face  a  vast  expanse,  unfurrowed  by  any  of  those  lines  and  angles  u-hicli 
disfigure  the  human  countenance  with  what  is  tenned  expression,"  and 
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his  cheeks  "  were  curiously  mottled  and  streaked  with  dusky  red,  like  a 
Spitzenberg  apple. "  lie  "daily  took  four  stated  meals,  appropriating 
exactly  one  hour  to  each  ;  smoked  and  doubted  eight  hours,  and  slept 
the  remaining  twelve  of  the  four-and-twenty. " 

Van  T wilier  was  totally  unfitted  by  nature  and  education  for  the  posi- 
tion he  was  placed  in.  He  was  self-indulgent  to  the  last  degree,  and 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  public  affairs  ;  yet  during  his  administration 

the  colony  flourished  in 
spite  of  him.  He  came 
attended  by  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  sol- 
diers, the  first  that  ap- 
peared in  the  colony. 

With  Governor  Van 
Twiller  came  the  Rev. 
Everardus  Bogardus, 
the  first  clergyman  seen 
in  New  Netherland  ; 
also  Adam  Roelandsen,  the  first  school-master  in  the  colony.  Bogardus 
was  a  man  of  energy.  He  M'as  bold  and  faithful,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  reprove  the  governor  for  his  shortcomings  in  <luty,  oflicial,  moral,  and 
religious.  On  one  occasion  he  called  him  a  '"  child  of  the  devil  "  to  his 
face  and  before  high  ofticials,  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  behave  him- 
self he  would  "  give  him  such  a  shake  from  the  pulpit'' the  next  Sun- 
day as  would  make  him  tremble  like  a  bowl  of  Jelly. 
Trouble       with 
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the  English  began 
Avith  the  advent 
of  Van  Twiller. 
A  former  commis- 
sary at  Fort  Or- 
ange (now  Albany) 
named  Eelkens, 
who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  the  company's  service,  went  to  England  and,  in  the 
employ  of  London  merchants,  sailed  for  the  Hudson  River  in  the  ship 
WiUiam,  determined  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  its  upper  waters, 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted.  Van  Twiller  forbade  his  ascending  the 
river.  Eelkens,  knowing  the  weakness  of  the  governor,  treated  him 
with  scorn.  Van  Twiller,  mildly  offended,  cansed  the  Orange  flag  to  l)e 
unfurled  over  Fort  Amsterdam  and  a  salute  of  three  trnns  to  be  fired  in 
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honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  the  intruder  with  terror.  Eelkens, 
not  at  all  dismayed,  ran  up  the  British  flag,  fired  three  guns  in  honor  of 
Charles  of  England,  and  sailed  up  the  river. 

For  once  Van  Twiller  seemed  to  be  really  angry.  He  gatliered  the 
garrison  at  the  door  of  the  fort,  tapped  a  cask  of  wine,  filled  capacious 
glasses,  swore  terribly  in  Low  Dutch,  and  called  upon  the  people,  who 
stood  laughing  in  his  face,  to  assist  him  in  wiping  out  this  stain  ui^on 
the  honor  of  himself  and  Holland.  De  Tries,  who  dined  with  the  gov- 
ernor that  day,  told  him  he  had  acted  like  a  fool.  Van  Twiller  did  not 
deny  that  he  was  a  fool,  and  meekly  assented  to  the  demand  of  the  fiery 
captain  that  an  expedition  should  be  sent  to  bring  Eelkens  back,  and 
thus  vindicate  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  State.  Van  Twiller  hesi- 
tated long,  but  finally  sent  a  small  flotilla  fairly  armed,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  from  the  day  when  the  oSence  was  committed  the  William 
was  brought  back  and  driven  out  to  sea.  Eelkens  was  foiled.  This  was 
the  first  hostile  encounter  between  the  Dutch  and  English  in  Xew 
Xetherland.  The  William  was  the  first  English  ship  whose  keel 
ploughed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson  River. 

Already  a  little  cloud  had  brooded  in  the  east.  "When  the  Puritans 
of  Massachusetts  were  assured  of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  River,  they  yearned  for  itsjjossession.  The 
Dutch  had  already  assumed  that  right,  in  accordance  with  the  British 
doctrine  of  first  discovery  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  Adriaen  Block  dis- 
covered the  Connecticut  River  nearly  six  years  before  the  Puritans  came 
1o  Cape  Cod  Bay.  The  Dutch  had  obtained  a  more  righteous  title  by  a 
purchase  of  the  whole  Connecticut  Valley  from  the  barbarians.  They 
had  set  up  the  arms  of  Holland  on  a  tree  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
had  nearly  completed  the  fort  a  little  below  the  site  of  Hartford,  and 
named  it  "  Good  Hope." 

Unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the  Dutch,  the  Plymouth  C'ompany 
granted  a  charter  to  certain  parties  to  settle  in  the  lovely  Connecticut 
Valley.  During  the  bland  Indian  summer  in  1633  a  small  eompanv  of 
Puritans  under  Captain  Holmes  sailed  \ip  the  Connecticut  in  a  sloop, 
with  the  frame  of  a  house  all  prepared  for  erection,  to  plant  a  settlement 
on  the  shore  of  that  stream.  The  energetic  commissary,  Jacob  van 
Curler  (or  Corlear),  was  then  at  the  fort,  on  which  were  mounted  two 
cannons.  He  demanded  a  sight  of  Holmes's  commission,  and  on  his 
refusal  to  sliow  it  Van  Curler  forbade  his  going  further  iip  the  river, 
and  threatened  him  with  destruction  if  he  should  attempt  to  jjass  the 
fort.  The  Yankee  filibuster  was  as  careless  as  a  Turk  of  the  shotted 
cannon.       He    sailed   quietly    by,    while  the  Dutch    ''  let  the  shooting 
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stand."  Holmes  and  his  little  party  soon  landed,  and  on  the  site  of 
Windsor,  just  above  Hartford,  they  erected  tlieir  house  and  planted  tlie 
seed  of  an  Englisli  colony.  The  Dutch  and  English  quarrelled  concern- 
ing the  ownershiji  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  for  about  twenty  years, 
when  the  question  was  amicably  settled.  The  Dutch  withdrew,  and  the 
present  line  between  jSTew  York  and  Connecticut  was  established  as  the 
eastern  boundary  of  New  Netlierland. 

The  new  State  yet  lacked  a  prime  element  of  perpetuity.  There  were 
no  independent  farmers  in  !New  Netherland  cultivating  their  own  lands, 
for  the  soil  belonged  to  the  Dutch  "West  India  Company,  excepting  that 
of  the  patroon  estates.  These  wealthy  monopolists  carried  on  all  agricul- 
tural operations  off  the  public  domain.  The  tiller  might  own  his  house, 
but  he  held  no  fee-title  to  the  soil.  Thousands  of  fertile  acres  in  the 
province  remained  uncultivated,  for  connnereial  advantages  alone  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  the  company.  The  feudal  system,  internal  discord 
between  the  patroons  and  the  officers  of  the  company,  and  external 
dangers  began  to  repress  the  energies  of  the  people  before  the  end  of 
A'an   Twiller's  administration.     Many  were  sighing  for   "fatherland." 

The  machinery  of 
the  local  govern- 
in  en  t       generally 

'^a^nijy77/^^Wj^¥fy^    '"«^-^*:i  sluggishly 

and  often  viciously. 
The  governor  lost 
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ence,  and  became  a 
target  for  coarse 
jests.  Wc  have  seen  how  Dominie  Bogardus  treated  him.  His  own 
subordinates  treated  him  with  equal  contempt.  The  schout-fiscal,  Lub- 
bertus  van  Dincklagen,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  honest  men 
among  them,  reproved  him  openly. 

Tan  Twiller  ventured  to  strike  back  in  this  case,  but  the  blow  he  gave 
Van  Dincklagen  proved  to  be  like  that  of  a  boomerang.  It  wounded 
the  governor  himself  most  seriously.  His  blow  consisted  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  schout-fiscal  his  salary,  M'hich  was  in  arrears  three  years,  and 
sending  him  to  Holland  in  disgrace.  It  was  a  sad  day  for  the  governor 
when  Van  Dincklagen  departed,  for  the  schout-tiscal  was  a  man  of  pluck, 
and  held  a  ready  pen.  He  sent  such  damaging  memorials  to  the  States- 
General,  the  truths  of  which  were  verified  by  the  testimony  of  De  Vries 
before  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  that  Van  Twiller  was  recalled  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  purchased  XuttcTi  and  other  islands  around  Man- 
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hattan,  in  expectation  of  vegetating  and  dying  in  official  dignity  in  Xew 
Netherland. 

We  liave  no  memorial  of  Van  Twiller  left  in  the  name  of  any  State, 
village,  institution,  water-craft,  or  domain  excepting  the  isle  of  Nuts, 
which  lies  in  the  bay  of  New  York,  within  earshot  of  the  place  of  his 
tinal  departure  for  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  is  called  "  The  Governor's 
Island  ' '  to  this  day.  At  his  departure  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive 
land-owners  in  the  province,  and  the  herds  of  cattle  which  stocked  his 
farms  gave  occasion  for  the  suspicion  that  the  governor  had  enriched 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  company's  interests.'* 

Van  Twiller  was  succeeded  by  William  Kieft,  a  man  of  great  energy, 
but  lacking  in  moral  qualities.  Little  is  known  of  him  before  his 
appearance  at  New  Amsterdam.  He  had  lived  in  Rochelle,  in  France, 
where,  for  some  misdemeanor,  the  people  hung  him  in  effigy.  De  Vries, 
who  knew  lu'm  well,  ranked  him  among  the  "  great  rascals  of  tlie  age." 
He  was  energetic,  spite- 
ful, and  rapacious  ;  fond 
of  quarrels,  and  never 
happy  except  when  in 
trouble — the  reverse  of 
Van  Twiller,  who  loved 
ease  and  quiet.  His  tirst 
council  was  composed  of 
men  of  similar  humor. 

Kieft  began  his  ad- 
ministration by  concen- 
trating all  executive  pow- 
er in  his  own  hands.  He  and  his  council  assumed  so  much  dignity  that  it 
became  a  "  high  crime  to  appeal  from  the  judgments"  of  the  governor 
and  his  subordinate  officials.  Yet  he  was  really  a  better  man  for  the 
company  and  the  people  than  his  predecessor.  He  was  as  busy  as  a 
brooding  hen,  and  attempted  reforms  in  government,  society,  and  relig- 
ion on  a  scale  altogether  beyond  the  capacities  of  himself  and  his  "  sub- 
jects," as  lie  sometimes  styled  tlie  people.     He  had  an  exalted  opinion 
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*  Van  Twiller  was  a  native  of  Nieuwkerk.  He  married  a  niece  of  Patroou  Van  Rens- 
selaer, through  whose  influence  the  incompetent  clerk  was  appointed  governor.  Recalleil 
in  1637,  he  publicly  abused  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  after  his  return  to  Holland  with 
considerable  wealth.  He  vilified  the  administration  of  Stuyvesunt.  The  company  were 
indignant,  and  spoke  of  Van  Twiller  as  an  ungrateful  man,  who  had  "  sucked  his  wealtli 
from  the  breast  of  the  company  which  he  now  abuses."  Van  Rensselaer  seems  to  have 
had  confidence  in  him,  for  he  made  Van  Twiller  executor  of  his  last  Will  and  Testament. 
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of  Minuit  as  a  governor,  and  he  resolved  to  imitate  liis  example  ;  but 
Minnit  became  the  bane  of  his  peace  almost  from  the  beginning. 

Kieft  found  public  affairs  in  New  Netherland  in  a  wretched  condition, 
and  he  put  forth  strength  to  bring  order  out  of  confusion.  Abuses 
abounded,  but  measures  of  reform  which  he  adopted  almost  stripped  the 
citizens  of  their  privileges.  Fort  Amsterdam  was  repaired,  and  new 
•warehouses  for  the  company  were  erected.  He  caused  orchards  to  be 
planted  and  gardens  cultivated  on  Manhattan.  lie  had  police  ordinances 
framed  and  enforced.  He  caused  religion  and  morality  to  l)e  fostered, 
regular  religious  services  to  ])o  publicly  conducted,  and  a  spacious  stone 
church  to  l)e  built  within  the  fort,  in  the  wooden  tower  of  which  were 
hung  the  Spanish  bells  already  mentioned  as  giving  out  their  chimes 
from  the  bell-tower  of  the  horse-mill.  It  was  a  gala  day  in  New  Am- 
sterdam (ir>42)  when  the  Connecticut  architects,  John  and  Richard 
Ogden,  hung  those  i)ells,  and  the  governor  gave  a  supper  to  the  builders 
and  tiie  magnates  of  the  village  at  his  liarhemj  for  strangei'S,  a  stone 
building  at  the  iiead  of  Coenties  Slip,  which  was  called  the  "  City  Tav- 
ern" in  Stuyvesant''s  time.* 

A  more  liberal  ])olicy  in  respect  to  private  ownership  of  land  (to  be 
mentioned  presently)  caused  immigration  to  increase.  Tlie  freedom  of 
conscience  which  prevailed  in  the  Fatherland  prevailed  also  in  New 
Netherland.  All  that  Kieft  required  of  new  settlers  was  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  States-General  of  Holland.  When  they  could  answer 
the  question  affirmatively,  "  Do  you  want  to  l)ny  land  and  become  a 
citizen  ?"  it  was  the  extent  of  the  catechism. 

Kieft  had  eaten  but  few  dinners  at  New  Amsterdam  when  he  was 
informed  of  the  impertinence  of  the  Swedes  in  buying  enough  land 
between  two  trees  to  build  a  house  upon,  and  then  claiming  tlie  whole 
territory  west  of  the  Delaware  from  Cape  Hinlopen  to  the  falls  at 
Trenton  ;  lands  the  most  of  which  were  already  in  possession  of  patroons. 
Upon  what  foundation  was  this  claim  laid  '.     Let  us  see. 

Usselincx,  the  original  projector  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company, 
had  left  Amsterdam  in  a  passion,  and  laid  l)efore  Gustavus  Adolphus, 


*  The  sliri'wd  governor  took  .advantagp  of  1lic  occasion  of  a -wedding  feast  to  secure 
ample  suliseriptions  for  tlie  building  of  the  church.  It  was  the  wedding  of  a  daughter 
of  Dominie  Bogardus.  At  the  wedding  feast,  at  which  the  principal  people  of  Manhattan 
were  gathered,  after  "  the  fourth  or  fifth  round  nf  drinking,"  Kieft  proposed  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  church,  and  gave  liberally  himself.  All  the  company,  w-ith  light  heads 
made  dizzy  with  drink,  vied  with  each  otlier  in  "  subscribing  richly."  Some  of  them, 
when  they  became  sober,  "well  repented  of  their  reckless  extravagance,"  but  "  nothing 
availed  to  e.\cuse  it." 
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King  of  Sweden,  the  great  champion  of  I'rotestantism,  a  well-arranged 
plan  for  establishing  a  Scandinavian  colony  on  the  South  or  Delaware 
River.  Gustavns  was  delighted,  for  it  promised  an  asylum  in  America 
for  all  persecuted  Protestants.  Bnt  while  the  scheme  was  ripening  the 
Swedish  monarch  was  called  to  the  field,  where  he  fell  in  battle,  near 
Lntzen.  He  did  not  foi-get  tlie  great  pi-ospective  enterprise.  Only  a 
iovr  days  before  his  death  he  recommended  it  as  "  the  jewel  of  his 
kingdom."  The  Count  of  Oxenstierna,  who  ruled  Sweden  in  behalf  of 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  Gustavus — "  the  sweet  little  jessamine  bud  of 
the  royal  conservatory"  (alas  !  for  its  full  development) — ardently  sup- 
ported the  enterprise.  Four  years  before  the  wasp  of  Rochelle  succeeded 
Van  Twiller,  Oxenstierna  gave  a  charter  to  the  Swedish  West  India 
Company,  and  Peter  Minuit,  the  dismissed  Governor  of  New  Nether- 
land,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  of  the  Swedish  colony  to  be 
founded  on  the  Delaware  Iliver.  Toward  the  close  of  1637,  Minuit 
sailed  for  the  Delaware  in  the  good  ship  Key  of  Calmar  with  a  company 
of  emigrants.  It  was  this  apparition  that  startled  Kieft  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Manhattan. 

At  first  Kieft  was  astonished,  then  afl:ronted,  and  at  last  he  rubbed  his 
hands  with  delight,  for  he  saw  a  clear  opportunity  for  a  cpiarrel  and  a 
display  of  his  diphjnuitic  powers.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  present 
State  of  New  Jersey  lay  between  him  and  the  intruders,  and  that  was  a 
comfort.  He  fearlessly  issued  a  proclamation  with  an  im23erial  flourish, 
protesting  against  the  intrusion  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  be 
"  answerable  for  any  mishap,  bloodshed,  trouble,  or  disaster"  which  the 
Swedes  might  suffer  from  his  anger  and  valor. 

Minuit  laughed  at  Kieft  and  went  on  to  build  a  stronghold  on  the 
site  of  Wilmington,  Avhicli  he  named  Fort  Christina,  in  honor  of  his 
young  queen,  and  pushed  a  profitable  trade  with  the  Indians.  The 
fiery  Kieft  hurled  protest  after  protest  against  the  Swedes,  but  they 
were  as  little  heeded  as  were  the  paper  bulls  sent  liy  Clement  to  bellow 
excommunication  tlirnuirh  the  realm  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England. 
Swedish  vessels  filled  with  Swedish  men,  women,  and  children,  intent 
on  empire  and  happiness  in  America,  came  thicker  than  Belgic  pmc- 
lamations  ;  and  in  spite  of  Kieft's  majesty,  the  Scandinavian  colonists 
kid  the  foundations  of  the  ca])ital  of  ''  New  Sweden"  on  an  island  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Philadelphia.     More  than  forty  years  before  Penn, 

"  thf  Quaker,  came, 
To  leave  his  bat,  liis  drab,  and  his  name. 
That  will  sweetly  sound  from  tlie  trump  of  fame 
Till  its  final  blast  shall  die," 
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they  spread  the  tents  of  empire  on  the  soil  where  now  flourish  in  regal 
pride  the  commonwealths  of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. 

The  English  on  the  east  became  as  troublesome  as  the  Swedes  on  the 
south.  Like  busy  ants  they  were  spreading  over  the  fertile  lands  west 
of  the  Housatonic  Eiver,  and  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter  given  to 
Lord  Stirling  by  the  Council  of  Plymouth,  they  actually  claimed  the 
whole  of  Long  Island.  They  disregarded  Dutch  proclamations  and 
Lidian  title-deeds.  Filibusters  from  Massachusetts  cast  down  the  arms 
of  Holland  which  had  been  set  up  at  Cow  Bay  on  the  island,  and  mocked 
the  officials  at  Manhattan. 

Kieft  with  great  energy  soon  put  an  end  to  these  encroachments.  He 
bought  for  tlie  company  from  the  Indians  all  the  territory  comprised 
within  present  Kings  and  Queens  counties,  and  immediately  planted 
settlements  within  that  domain.  Colonies  were  established  on  Stateu 
Island  and  on  the  Avest  side  of  the  Hudson  Eiver  ;  while   settlements 

were  made  by  the  English  on  the  eastern 
portions  of  Long  Island  without  interference 
by  the  Dutch. 

Lyon  Gardiner,  the  English  military  com- 
mander at  the  month  of  the  Connecticut  River, 
bought  of  the  barbarians  the  island  that  bears 
his  name.  He  removed  from  Saybrook  to 
his  island,  where  his  wife  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  so  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  was  made  within  the  present  limits 
of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  Peace  might  long 
have  reigned  in  Kew  Nethcrland  had  not 
acquisitiveness  arisen  in  rebellion  against  justice,  and  engendered  a  ter- 
rible storm  of  vengeance  among  the  dwellers  of  the  forest. 

The  partiality  of  the  Dutch  for  the  Mohawks  made  the  River  Indians 
(as  the  dwellers  along  the  Hudson  south  of  Fort  Orange  were  called) 
jealous,  and  their  friendship  for  the  white  people  was  greatly  weakened 
by  the  dishonesty  of  traders,  M-ho  stupefied  them  with  rum  and  then 
cheated  them  in  traffic.  Kieft  not  only  winked  at  these  things,  but, 
under  the  false  plea  of  "express  orders"'  from  his  j^rincipals,  he  de- 
manded tribute  of  furs,  corn,  and  wampum  from  the  tribes  around  Man- 
hattan. They  sullenly  complied,  but  witli  an  inward  protest  against 
this  rank  injustice.  ~^hen  they  cast  the  costly  tribute  at  the  feet  of  the 
Hollanders  they  turned  away  with  a  curse  bitter  and  uncompromising. 

When  the  governor  clearly  perceived  this  black  cloud  on  the  brows  of 
the  l)arbarians,  surcharged  with  the  lightnings  of  vengeance,  his  fears 
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and  Jiis  cruelty  were  awakened.  Witli  the  usual  instinct  of  a  bad  nature, 
he  sought  an  opjiortunity  to  injure  those  he  had  deeply  wronged.  The 
opportunity  was  not  long  delayed.  Some  swine  had  been  stolen  from 
a  jjlantatiou  on  Staten  Island.  Kieft  charged  the  innocent  liaritans 
with  the  theft,  and  sent  armed  men  to  chastise  them.  Several  Indians 
were  killed.  This  outrage  kindled  the  anger  of  all  tlie  surrounding 
tribes,  even  beyond  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

At  this  juncture  the  little  nephew  of  the  "Westchester  chief  who  had 
been  murdered  by  ilinuit's  men  fifteen  years  before  had  grown  to  lustv 
manhood,  and  proceeded  to  execute  his  vow  of  revenge  nuule  when  he 
saw  his  uncle  slain  near  the  spot  where  the  Halls  of  Justice  now  stand. 
He  came  to  Manhattan,  crept  stealthily  to  the  solitary  cabin  of  Claas 
Schmidt,  a  harmless  wagon-maker  at  Turtle  Bay,  on  the  East  River, 
slew  him  witli  an  axe,  and  plundered  his  dwelling.  Kieft  demanded 
the  murderer  from  his  tribe.  His  chief  refused  to  give  him  uj).  Here 
was  a  cause  for  war.  Kieft  chuckled  with  delight ;  but  cooler  heads 
and  better  hearts  averted  a  dire  calamity.  The  people  absolutely  refused 
to  shoulder  their  fire-arms  at  the  governor's  bidding,  and  said  to  him 
plainly  : 

"  Ton  wish  to  have  war  that  you  may  malce  a  wrrmg  reckoning  witli 
the  company." 

Kieft  had  stormed  and  threatened,  but  this  miexpected  revelation  of 
the  people's  insight  into  his  real  character  suddenly  transformed  the 
bullying  autocrat  into  a  seeming  republican.  He  called  together  all  the 
mastei-s  and  heads  of  families  ostensibly  to  consult  upon  public  aiiairs. 
It  was  only  to  make  them  uncojiscious  cat's-paws  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  designs,  and  have  them  bear  a  part  of  the  responsibility. 
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CIIAPTEK    IV 


Ix  Ifi-tO  a  new  charter  for  patroons  was  granted  which  greatly  modified 
tlie  obnoxious  features  of  that  of  1029.  It  allowed  "  all  good  inhabitants 
of  the  Netherlands  to  select  lands  and  form  colonies  in  Xew  Ketherland.". 
The  proposed  land  grants  were  comparatively  small  in  extent,  compre- 
hending only  two  miles  along  the  shores  of  any  bay  or  river,  and  extend- 
ing four  miles  into  the  country.  These  inferior  patroons  were  endowed 
with  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  superior  patroons. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  another  class  of  proprietors.  Whoever 
should  convey  to  Xew  Xetherland  five  grown  persons  besides  himself 
was  to  be  recognized  as  a  *'  master  or  colonist,"  and  could  occupy  two 

hundred  acres  of  land,  with 
the  privilege  of  hunting  and 
fisliing.  Commercial  privi- 
leges, which  the  first  char- 
ter had  restricted  to  the 
patroons,  M-ere  now  extend- 
ed to  all  "free  colonists." 
These  wiser  provisions,  not- 
withstanding onerous  im- 
posts for  the  benefit  of  the 
company  were  exacted  from 
the  colonists,  stimulated  emigration  and  promised  perpetuity  and  pros- 
perity to  the  ]irovince. 

Meanwhile  the  Colonic  of  Rensselaerwyck  had  greatly  prospered 
nnder  the  energetic  management  of  the  patroon's  commissary,  Arendt 
van   Curler.""     Around  Foi't  Orange  within  that   domain  had  grown  a 
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*  Arendt  van  Curler  is  repre.sented  a.s  a  man  "  of  large  benevolence  and  unsullied 
honor, "  bold  and  energetic,  to -nliom  llie  patroon  delegated  his  entire  power  at  Rens- 
selaerwyck. His  jurisdiction  included  all  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  River, 
between  Beaver  Island  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  Mohawk  River,  excepting  the  precinct  of 
Fort  Orange.  This  post,  which  was  tlie  property  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
when  the  first  purchases  in  the  neighborhood  were  made  by  Van  Rensselaer,  was  always 
occupied  hy  a  small  garrison  commanded  by  ofljcers  under  the  immeiliiite  direction  of 
tlie  provincial  authorities  at  >Ianlialtau. 

Van  Curler  or  Corlear  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  sagacious  of  the  earlier  founders 
of  New  York  State.     He  was  a  first  cousin  of  tlie  first  Patroon  Van  Renssehter,  and 
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little  village  called  Beverswjek.  This  was  the  Ijcginning  of  the  citj  of 
Albany,  now  the  political  capital  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Patroon  A"an  Rensselaer  through  Coiinnissary  Yan  Curler  was  begin- 
ning to  exercise  power 
almost  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  director-gen- 
eral or  governor  at  Man- 
hattan. He  had  his 
koop-man,  his  schout- 
fiscal,  and  his  council 
under  his  commissary, 
and  he  was  invested  with 
power  to  administer  jns- 
tice,  pronounce  and  exe- 
cute sentences  for  all 
degrees  of  crime,  even 
the  penalty  of  death  ; 
and  lie  was  the  executor 
within  his  domain  of  all 
the  laws  and  ordinances 
of    the    civil    code    that 

governed  New  Netherland.  In  addition  to  this,  the  colonists  upon  his 
great  manor  were  subjected  to  sucii  laws  and  regulations  as  the  patroon 
or  his  deputj^  might  establish.  They  bad  tlie  legal  right  to  apjieal  to 
the  governor  and  Council  at  Manhattan  ;  but  this  right  was  virtually 
annulled  by  the  obligation  under  which  the  colonists  upon  the  manor  were 
compelled  to  come — namely,  not  to  appeal  from  the  manorial  tribunals. 


DITCH  REFORMED  CHURCH  AT  ALBANY. 


came  to  America  in  1630.  His  wise  and  humane  treatment  of  the  Indians  caused  him  to 
be  beloved  by  them  all,  and  his  policy  toward  them  did  more  to  secure  a  peaceful  settlc- 
meut  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  by  the  white  people  than  the  efforts  of  any  other  man.  The 
first  act  of  the  English  governor  after  the  conquest  of  the  domain  from  the  Dutch  in 
1664  was  to  send  for  Curler,  to  profit  by  his  advice  concerning  an  Indian  policy.  He 
was  an  efficient  promoter  of  sobriety,  moralit}',  and  religion.  Returning  from  a  visit  to 
Canada  on  the  invitation  of  the  governor,  in  1667,  his  boat  was  capsized  in  a  squall  on 
Lake  Champlain,  and  he  was  drowned.  For  a  long  period  the  lake  was  known  to  the 
English  as  Curler's  or  Corlear's  Lake. 

*  The  first  church  edifice  built  at  Albany  was  a  wooden  structure  thirty-four  feet  long 
by  nineteen  wide.  It  stood  among  other  buildings  clustered  around  Fort  Orange.  It  had 
pews  for  the  magistrates  and  deacons,  and  nine  benches  for  the  congregation.  The  ex- 
pense of  all  was  thirty -two  dollars.  In  1656  a  larger  church  was  built  of  stone  at  the 
junction  of  (present)  State  Street  and  Broadway.  Its  pulpit  and  bell  were  sent  over  by 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  It  served  the  congregation  a  century  and  a  half,  or 
until  1806.     One  of  its  windows  bore  the  arms  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  family. 
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Ill  govenunent,  as  in  other  matters,  the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  or 
Colonie  of  Rensselaervvyck  exhibited  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  feudalism.  It  was  almost  an  autocracy  within  a  State,  and 
as  such  it  somotimes  gave  much  trouble  to  the  superior  authorities  at 
Manhattan.  Only  Fort  Orange  and  its  immediate  surroundings  ^yere 
exempt  from  the  patroon's  control. 

Impressed  ^yith  the  necessity  of  sound  religious  instruction  in  his 
colony,  Patroon  Van  Rensselaer,  in  1642,  sent  to  Rensselaerwyck  John 
Megopolensis,  D.D.,  a  learned  clergyman  belonging  to  the  classis  of 
.Alckmaer.  A  substantial  church  edifice  was  constructed,  and  very  soon 
a  flourishing  church  was  established  upon  the  theological  foundation 
formulated  by  the  Synod  of  Dordrecht.  The  influence  of  Dr.  Mego- 
polensis on  the  Hollanders  and  the  Indians  was  most  salutary. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  this  minister  an 
occasion  tested  the  humanity,  the  toleration, 
and  the  broad  Christianity  of  the  Dutch.  A 
Jesuit  missionary  (Father  Jognes)  and  t\vo 
other  Frenchmen  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Iroquois  and  conducted  to  the  Mohawk 
countiT,  where  they  frequently  suffered  tor- 
tures. Informed  of  this,  Yan  Curler  attempted 
tu  rescue  them.  With  two  others  he  rode  on 
horseback  into  the  Mohawk  country,  where 
they  were  joyfully  received,  for  the  commis- 
sary was  beloved  by  the  Mohawks.  He 
offered  munificent  ransoms  for  the  Frenchmen, 
but  the  Indians  refused  to  give  them  up. 
The  Ijarbarians  saved  the  life  of  Father 
Jogues,  but  murdered  his  companions.  He 
finally  escaped  to  Fort  Orange,  went  to 
Euro])e,  returned  to  Canada  in  1046,  ventured  among  the  Mohawks  as 
a  missionary,  and  was  slain  by  them  at  Caughnawaga  soon  after- 
ward. 

The  "  free  colonists,"  as  we  have  observed,  were  the  "  masters"  who, 
with  the  "  heads  of  families,"  were  called  in  consultation  with  the  gov- 
ernor concerning  an  attack  upon  neighboring  Indians.  By  this  act  the 
ambitious  Kieft,  who  strove  to  exercise  the  powers  of  an  autocrat  in  the 
government  of  New  Netherland,  unwittingly  planted  the  first  seeds  of 
democracy — the  first  germ  of  representative  government  among  Euro- 
peans within  the  domain  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  "  masters  and 
heads  of  families"  who  came  together  at  the  bidding  of  the  governor  in 
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the  summer  of  l<i-il.  clioso  twelve  discreet  men   as  a  committee   to  act 
for  them. 

The  names  of  the  members  of  this  first  representative  assembly  ever 
convened  for  political  purposes  in  New  Netherland  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. They  were  :  Jacques  Bentyn, 
Maryn  Adriaensen,  Jan  Jansen  Dam, 
Hendrick  Jansen,  David  Pietersen  de 
Tries,  Jacob  Stoifelsen,  Abraham 
Molenaar,  Frederick  Lubbertsen,  Jo- 
chem  Pietersen  Kuyter,  Gerrit  Dirck- 
sen,  George  Rapelye,  and  xVbram 
Planck.  They  were  all  emigrants 
from  Holland,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  popular  freedom  in  that 
garden  of  AV^estern  Europe.  They 
were  the  first  representatives  and  as- 
serters  within  the  boundaries  of  New 
York  of  the  germinal  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  jjro- 
mulgated  at  Philadelphia  more  than 
sixscore  years  afterward. 

The  Committee  of  Twelve  chose 
the  energetic  De  Yries  for  their  president.  lie  had  suffered  deeply 
from  the  barbarians  in  the  destruction  of  Swaanendael,  on  the  Delaware, 
and  had  lost  much  property  by  their  depredations  on  Staten  Island,  yet 
both  humanity  and  expediency  coimselled  him  to  preserve  peace  with 
the  Indians.  This  condition  he  strenuously  advocated.  His  colleagues 
agreed  with  him,  and  the  sanguinary  governor  was  astonished  and 
puzzled.     The  senators  were  firm,  and  hostilities  were  deferred. 

Meanwhile  the  Committee  of  Twelve  were  busy  in  maturing  a  plan 
for  establishing  at  Manhattan  the  popular  form  of  government  that  pre- 
vailed in  Holland.  Kieft  was  alarmed,  for  he  perceived  that  a  scheme 
was  on  foot  to  abridge  the  absolute  power  with  which  he  was  clotheil. 
He  suggested  a  compromise,  and  the  confiding  representatives  of  the 
people,  who  mot  early  in  1(>J:2,  put  their  trust  in  his  promises.  He 
offered  concessions  of  popular  freedom  on  the  condition  of  l)eing  alloweil 
to  chastise  the  Westchester  Indians  for  the  murder  of  Schmidt.  A 
reluctant  consent  was  finally  given.  When  the  perfidious  governor  had 
procured  this  consent  he  dissolved  the  Committee  of  Twelve,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1(!4:'2,  by  an  arbitrary  order,  telling  them  that  the  business  for 
which  they  had  been  convened   was  completed.     This  di;iiie,  he  forbade 
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any  popular  asseinljlages  thereafter.      Thus  ended  the  tirst   attempt   to 
estabHsh  popular  sovereignty  in  New  Netherland. 

Kieft  now  sent  au  armed  force  into  Westchester  to  chastise  the  "VVeck- 
(piaesgeeks,  the  tribe  of  the  murderer.  The  e.xpedition  was  fruitless, 
and  was  followed  by  concessions  and  a  treaty  which  prevented  bloodshed. 
The  governor  was  disappointed,  but  his  liloodthirstiness  was  partially 
slaked  not  long  afterward.  The  River  Indians  were  tributary  to  the 
Mohawks,  and  at  midwinter  in  IGiS  a  large  war-party  of  the  latter  came 
down  from  near  Fort  Orange  to  collect  tribute  of  the  Weckcpiaesgeeks 
in  lower  Westchester  and  the  Tappans  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
River. 

The  terrified  Algon(piins — men,  women,  and  chililren,  fully  five  hun- 
dred strong — rted  itefore  the  dreaded  Iroquois,  and  sought  refuge  with 
the  ])utch.  The  latter  now  had  a  rare  opportunity  to  win  the  sincere 
and  lasting  friendship  of  tlieir  barbarian  l)i*ethren  around  them  by  exer- 
cising the  virtues  of  hospitality,  comimjn  humanity,  and  a  Christian 
spirit.  Such  a  course  De  Vries  and  Bogardus  strongly  advised  ;  but 
there  were  other  leading  spirits  bent  on  war  and  revenge  who  advised 
the  very  willing  governor  to  improve  the  occasion  for  avenging  the 
murder  of  Schmidt.  Three  of  the  ex-senators,  speaking  falsely  in  the 
name  of  the  Twelve,  urged  the  governor  to  "fall  upon  them."  The 
governor  was  delighted,  and  at  <.)nce  ordered  Sergeant  Rudolf  to  lead 
eighty  well-armed  men  across  the  river  and  attack  the  fugitive  Tappans, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Hackeusacks  at  Pavonia  or  Iloboken, 
near  the  Dxttch  settlement  of  Vriesdael. 

De  Vries,  representing  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  vainly  tried  to 
dissuade  the  governor  from  his  l)lood thirsty  purpose.  He  warned  him 
that  he  would  bring  dire  calamity  upon  the  province.  The  fiery  magis- 
trate spurned  the  captain's  advice  and  admonitions,  saying  :  "  The  order 
has  gone  forth  ;  it  cannot  be  recalled."  In  that  order  he  impiously 
said  the  Avork  had  been  undertaken  "  in  the  full  confidence  that  God 
will  crown  our  resolutions  with  success." 

At  the  middle  of  a  cold  night  late  in  Feliruary,  VMS,  Sergeant  Rudolf 
and  his  men  fell  upon  the  defenceless  Tappans  at  Iloboken,  who  were 
sleeping  in  fancied  security.  At  the  same  time  Sergeant  Adriaensen 
smote  the  Weckquaesgeeks,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  the  Dutch  on 
Manhattan  at  Corlear's  Hook,  now  the  foot  of  Grand  Street  He  killed 
forty  of  them.  Rudolf  made  the  deep  snows  at  Hoboken  red  with  the 
blood  of  about  a  hundred  unoffending  pagans,  sparing  neither  age  nor 
sex  m  the  execution  of  his  cowardly  master's  will.  "  AVarrior  and 
squaw,  sachem  and    child,    mother  and  babe,"  says  Brodhead,    "were 
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alike  massacred."  The  next  morning,  wlien  the  armed  Hollanders 
returned  to  Foit  Amsterdam — a  ghastly  train — with  thirty  prisoners  and 
the  heads  of  several  Indians  on  pikes,  Kieft  shook  their  bloody  hands 
'ivith  delight,  and  gave  them  presents. 

Tliis  massacre  and  otlier  outrages  committed  by  order  of  Kieft  aroused 
the  fiery  hatred  of  all  the  surrounding  tribes.  A  fierce  war  was  kindled. 
Villages  and  farms  were  desolated.  The  white  people  were  l)utchered 
wherever  found  by  the  enraged  barbarians.*  The  Long  Island  Indians, 
hitherto  friendly,  joined  their  dusky  kindred,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  colony  was  imperilled. 

The  fierce  blaze  kindled  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  ICieft  appalled 
him.     He  again  called  upon  the  "  Commonalty'''  to  ajjpoint  a  committee 
to     consider      propositions 
wdiich  he  would  lay  before  ^ — .,..^' 

them.      They  choose  eight  -^-aOC.    ^^ fy4-rm 

men,    one    of    whom    was        /l  /         C^S?^/( „^^^^^ 

Isaac  Allerton,  a  j^assenger  /     /     *'tJ^ 

in  the  Mayflower,  who  was  \y 

then  a  prosperous  merchant  signature  of  isaac  ali.kkton. 

at  Manhattan.      The  Coun- 
cil  of    Eight    counselled    peace    with  the   Long  Island  tribes    and    war 
upon  the  Westchester  Indians,  who  had  desolated  settlements  and  planta- 
tions there.     It  was  done. 


*  Amouc  the  victims  was  Mrs.  Anne  Hutcliinson,  wlio  was  an  advocate  of  tlie  riglit  of 
private  judgment  in  religious  matters,  and  had  beeu  banished  from  Boston  because  it  was 
said  she  was  "weakening  tlie  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  toward  the  ministers," 
and  was  "like  Roger  Williams,  or  worse."  She  went  to  Rhode  Island,  but  found  her 
abode  there  undesirable,  so  she  sought  the  protection  of  the  more  tolerant  Dutch  for  the 
e.xereise  of  soul  liberty.  In  the  summer  of  1642  .she  removed,  with  all  her  family,  to  Pel- 
ham  Neck,  in  Westchester  County,  within  the  Dutch  domain.  It  was  near  New  Rochelle, 
and  the  spot  was  called  "  Annie's  Ilocck."  The  Dutch  named  Westchester  "  The  Land 
of  Peace."  In  the  tierce  war  of  1643  tlie  widowed  Anne  Hutchinson  and  all  her  family, 
excepting  a  little  granddaughter,  ciglit  years  old,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians.  The 
child  was  made  a  captive,  and  was  ransomed  by  the  authorities  at  Manhattan. 

Lady  Deborah  Moody,  an  Englishwoman,  who,  like  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  had  fled  from 
persecution  at  Salem,  established  herself  at  Gravesend,  on  the  western  end  of  Long 
Island.  She  had  scarcely  become  settled  before  the  Indians  attacked  her  plantation. 
Forty  resolute  colonists  bravely  defended  it,  and  drove  the  assailants  away.  Gravesend 
escaped  the  fate  that  befell  all  the  neighboring  settlements  on  Long  Island.  Two  years 
afterward  Kieft  granted  Lady  ]\[oody.  her  son.  Sir  .1.  Henry  Moody,  and  others  a  patent 
for  land  adjoining  Coney  Island,  now  known  as  Gravesend.  She  and  other  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  nominate  their  magisti-ates.  Her  home  was  again  attacked  by  the  bar- 
barians during  the  excitement  while  Stuyvesaut  was  on  his  expedition  against  the  Swedes, 
ill  1655. 
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War  raijed  fearfully  again,  and  the  colony,  aftei  a  dreadful  struggle, 
was  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  At  length  a  company  of  Englishmen  under 
Captain  John  Underiiill,  a  brave  and  restless  soldier  of  New  England 
then  living  at  Stamford,  Conn.,  was  called  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Dutch.  The  Indians  were  subdued,  and  peace  was  partially  restored. 
Yet  the  dreadful  war-cloud  hung  ominously  over  the  Hollanders,  charged 
with  the  lightnings  of  su[)pressed  wrath.  Kieft  trembled  at  the  aspect, 
and  again  convoked  the  Council  of  Eight.  The  people  had  lost  all  con- 
tirlence  in  the  governor — nay,  they  despised  and  hated  him.  Their  hopes 
in  this  hour  of  their  distress  rested  solely  upon  their  representatives,  the 
Council  of  Eight.  But  that  council  possessed  no  legal  executive  power, 
and  the  stubboi'ii  governor  seldom  followed  their  advice.  Retrievement 
seemed  almost  hopeless.  Distant  settlements  remained  desolated.  Dis- 
order everywhere  prevailed.  The  Swedes  were  building  up  a  strong 
empire  on  the  southern  borders  of  New  Netherland,  and  the  Puritans 
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were  not  only  claiming  absolute  title  to  undoubte:!  Dutcli  territory,  but 
many  of  them  were  becoming  citizens  under  the  liberal  charter  of  the 
company,  and  were  wielding  much  intluence  in  social  life  at  Manhattan. 
At  this  juncture,  and  in  order  to  invoke  wholesome  interference  with 
Kieft's  destructive  policy,  the  Council  of  Eight  addressed  a  memorial  to 
the  States-General,  giving  a  full  account  of  public  afEairs  in  the  province, 
and  asking  the  recall  of  the  obno.xious  governor.  At  this  juncture  also 
De  Yries,  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  citizens,  who  had  been  ruined 
financially  by  the  war,  left  the  ])rovince  forever  and  returned  to  Hol- 
land.*    On  taking  leave  of  Kieft  his  last  words  addressed  to  the  governor 

*  De  Vries  had  accepted  au  iuvitatiou  from  a  Rotterdam  skipper  to  pilot  his  vessel, 
laden  with  Madeira  wine,  from  Maidiattan  to  Virginia.  They  stopped  on  the  waj'  at 
the  capital  of  Xew  Sweden,  where  ])e  Vries  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  governor 
(Printz)  for  five  days,  while  the  skipper  traded  wine  and  confectionery  for  beaver-skins. 
De  Vries  spent  the  winter  in  Virginia,  and  reached  Amsterdam  in  June,  16-14.  He 
seems  never  to  have  revisited  America.  His  story  of  his  Voyngn  was  published  at 
Alckmaer,  in  1655,  with  a  portrait  of  him.  It  was  tran.slated  into  English  hy  the  late 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  been  of  essential  service  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume. 
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littered  the  awful  jiropliecy  :  "  Tlie  imirders  in  wliicli  yon  luivo  slied  so 
inucli  innocent  blood  will  yet  be  avenged  npon  yoiir  own  head." 

The  people  endnred  the  rule  of  Kieft  until  it  could  not  l>e  longer 
borne  with  safety  to  the  colony,  and  the  Council  of  Eight,  representing 
the  commonalty,  addressed  a  second  meiuorial  to  the  States-General  and 
the  College  of  Nineteen,  in  which  they  set  forth  in  detail  the  causes 
which  threatened  the  absolute  ruin  of  New  Netherland.*  They  said  in 
conclusion  : 

"  This  is  what  we  have,  in  the  sorrow  of  our  hearts,  to  cojnplain  of  : 
That  one  man,  who  has  been  sent  out,  sworn  and  instructed  by  his  lords 
and  masters,  to  whom  he  is  responsible,  should  dispose  here  of  our  lives 
aud  property  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,  in  a  manner  so  arbitrary 
that  a  king  would  not  be  suffered  legally  to  do."  They  asked  for  a 
better  governor  for  the  colonists  or  permission  to  return  'with  their 
"  wives  and  children  to  their  dear  Fatherland." 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  then  nearly  bankrupt.  Immediate 
action  was  necessary  to  avert  the  absolute  ruin  of  New  Netherland  and 
to  prevent  the  colonists 

"  returning  with  their         ^ v.  . 

wives  and  children    to        (■ '?!'-.         ^t7^e^J    ^..  „ 

theirdear  Fatherland."         ^^Jl^^^^-OAS     ^VM^^     . 
Tiie  company  resolved  O'  C' 

to    recall     Kieft,    and  s.^natuke  ok  c.mNKus  mklvn. 

Van   Dincklagen,   Van 

Twiller's  disgraced  schout-tiscal,  was  made  provisional  governor.  The 
jieople  at  Maidiattan  were  greatly  delighted  when  they  heard  of  the 
intended  change.  Some  pugnacious  burghers  threatened  Kieft  with 
personal  chastisement  when  he  should  "  take  off  the  coat  with  which  he 
was  bedecked  by  the  lords  his  masters. ' ' 

During  Kieft's  administration  the  Swedes  had  obtained  a  firm  foot- 
hold on  the  Delaware.  They  claimed  territorial  jurisdiction  on  the  right 
side  of  the  Delaware  Cay  and  Eiver  from  Caj)e  Ilinlopeu  to  the  falls  at 
Trenton. 


*  It  was  written  by  Cornells  Melyn,  one  of  the  Eight  Men,  who  f»nie  to  Manhattan  in 
1640  to  see  the  countrj-,  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  tliat  he  hastened  to  Antwerp  to 
bring  his  family  to  America.  He  afterward  ro.se  to  prominence  in  New  Netherland.  He 
was  President  of  the  Covincil  of  Eight.  He  had  become  a.  pntroon  of  Staten  Island,  and 
began  a  colony  there.  He  suffered  much  in  body  and  estate  under  Kieft,  and  brought 
his  grievances  before  the  States-General,  He  was  a  stubborn  subject  under  Stuyvc.sant, 
aud  resisted  the  director's  arbitrary  power.  He  linally  (1581)  surrendered  his  manor 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  for  a  consideration,  and  returned  to 
Amsterdam. 
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Governor  Minuit  died  at  Fort  Christina  in  1642.  His  lieutenant, 
Peter  Ilollandare,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  a  half  afterward  returned  to 
Sweden,  when  the  queen  commissioned  John  Printz,  a  lieutenant  of 
cavalry,  governor  of  New  Sweden,  and  furnished  him  Avith  officers  and 
soldiers  to  support  his  authority. 

Printz  arrived  at  Fort  Christina  early  in  10-1:2.  lie  was  instructed  to 
maintain  and  cultivate  friendship  with  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  and 
Manhattan  and  the  English  in  Virginia,  and  not  to  disturh  the  Dutch 
settlers  within  his  domain  in  their  forms  of  divine  worship.  He  made 
Tinicum  Island,  near  Chester,  about  twelve  miles  helow  Philadelphia, 
the  capital  of  Nevf  Sweden,  built  a  fort  upon  it  of  hemlock  logs,  which 
he  named  "  New  Gottenljurg,"  and  erected  a  dwelling,  which  M'as  called 
"  Printz  Hall."  He  was  instructed  not  to  allow  any  trade  in  peltries 
excepting  by  the  agents  of  the  Swedish  Company,  and  to  secure  all  the 
Indian  trade  against  the  competition  of  the  Dutch. 

The  attitude  of  the  Swedes  very  much  disturbed  the  authorities  at 
Manhattan.  They  were  then  powerless  in  regard  to  the  intruders.  Added 
to  this  cause  of  irritation  was  the  absurd  claim  of  a  British  baronet  (Sir 
Edmund  Plowden)  to  nearly  all  the  territory  of  New  Jersey  by  virtue 
of  a  charter  granted  to  him  by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland  !  The  New  Eng- 
landers,  too,  annoyed  the  Dutch  b}'  persistent  efforts  to  participate  in 
the  ])rofitab]e  fur  trade  which  the  llollandei's  were  determined  to 
monopolize. 

Impelled  by  the  force  of  pulJic  opinion  and  a  stern  voice  of  warning 
from  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  Kieft  had  consented  to  treat  for  peace 
with  the  Indians.  Hepresentatives  of  the  surrounding  tribes  of  bar- 
barians had  come  to  Manhattan,  and  in  front  of  the  fort  on  the  spot  now 
known  as  the  ''  Bowling  Green"  they  had  sat  and  smoked  the  calumet, 
or  pipe  of  peace,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty  of  amity  between  the  Dutch 
and  themselves.  Tliat  treaty  was  signed  on  the  last  day  of  summer, 
1645.  Then  a  proclamation  M-ent  forth  from  Manhattan  for  the  observ- 
ance of  September  6tli  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  throughout  New 
Netherland.      This  great  Indian  treaty  was  ratified  at  Amsterdam. 

Kieft  exercised  his  waning  power  and  indulged  his  petty  spite  and 
tyranny  a  little  longer.  When  it  was  known  that  he  was  to  be  recalled, 
the  people  became  more  outspoken  in  their  utterances  of  contempt  for 
him.  Dominie  Bogardus  was  foremost  in  boldness  and  plainness  of 
speech.  '"  What  are  the  great  men  of  the  country,"  he  exclaimed  from 
the  pulpit  one  Sunday,  "  but  vessels  of  wrath  and  fountains  of  woe  and 
trouble  !  They  think  of  nothing  but  to  plunder  the  property  of  others, 
to  dismiss,  to  banish,  to  trans2)ort  to  Holland."     The  enraged  governor. 
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who  was  present,  never  entered  the  church  again.  lie  retaliated  by 
encouraging  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  practise  all  sorts  of  noisy  games 
about  the  church,  and  even  to  beat  drums  and  tire  cannons  during 
preaching. 

After  a  little  more  strife  with  the  Swedes  and  New  Englanders,  and 
falsely  accusing  the  people  of 
Manhattan  of  instigating  the  late 
disastrous  war  with  the  Indians, 
Kieft  ended  his  inglorious  sojourn 
in  America  forever  by  leaving  the 
shores  of  New  Netherland  in 
August,  1043,  in  the  ship  Prin- 
cess bound  for  Holland,  and  carry- 
ing with  him  more  than  $100,000 
of  ill-gotten  wealth.  Dominie 
Bogardus  sailed  in  the  same  ship, 
and  with  about  fourscore  others 
perished  with  Kieft  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked.  The  prophecy 
of  De  Yries  was  fulfilled. 

The  College  of  Nineteen  had 
changed  the  mode  of  government 
in  New  Netherland  to  conform 
more  nearly  to  that  of    Holland. 

All  power  for  the  nianagement  of  the  concerns  of  the  colony  was  vested 
in  a  Supreme  Council  composed  of  a  director-general  or  governor,  a  vice- 
director,  and  fiscal  or  treasurer.  At  that  time  Peter  Stuyvesant,*  a 
Frieslander,  a  scholar,  and  a  brave  soldier  in  the  service  of  tlie  Dutch 
AV^est  India  Company,  and  who  had  lost  a  leg  in  an  attack  upon  the 
Portuguese  island  of  St.  Martin,  was  at  Amsterdam  receiving  surgical 
treatment.  He  had  l)een  governor  of  the  company's  colony  of  Cura^oa, 
in  which  capacity  he  had  shown  great  vigor  and  wisdom.  He  Avas  then 
forty-four  years  of  age  ;  strong  in  physical  constitution  ;  fond  of  official 
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*  Peter  Stuyvesant  ■was  born  in  Triestan,  in  1602.  He  became  a  brave  soldier  in  tlie 
Hutcli  military  service,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  was  appointed  Governor  of  Cura(;oa. 
He  was  a  strong-headed  and  sometimes  a  'wrong-headed  official,  but  ruled  with  equity 
and  fidelity  to  his  country.  Made  governor  of  New  Netherland  in  1645,  as  "  redressor 
general  "  of  all  abuses,  he  became  conspicuous  for  his  energy  and  patriotism.  Compelled 
lo  surrender  the  province  to  the  English  in  1664,  lie  retired  to  private  life.  The  nest 
year  he  went  to  Holland  to  report  to  his  superiors.  Returning,  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  days  at  his  seat  on  Manhattan  Island,  near  the  Eiist  River,  where  he  died  in  August, 
1683.     His  remains  rest  in  St.  3Iark's  Churchyard,  New  York  City. 
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show  ;  admiring  the  arbitraiy  nature  of  military  rule,  luidur  wliich  he 
liad  been  educated  ;  aristocratic  in  all  his  notions  ;  haughty  in  his 
<leportinent  toward  subordinates  ;  a  thorough  disciplinariau  ;  a  stern, 
intlexible  patriot,  and  a  just  and  lionest  man.  lie  was  appointed  governor 
of  New  Netherland.  lie  was  not  fitted  to  govern  a  simple  people  with 
rcpnidican  tendencies,  yet  his  administration  of  the  aifairs  of  New 
Netherland  for  about  seventeea  years  contrasted  most  favorably  with 
those  of  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  he  became  the  most  renowned  of 
the  officials  of  the  Dutch  AVest  India  Company. 

Owing  to  a  disagreement  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  policy  in 
the  management  of  New  Netherland.  Stu^'vesant  did  not  arrive  at  Man- 
hattan until  late  in  May,  1647.  lie  bore  the  commission  of  director- 
general  over  New  Netherland  and  "  adjoining  places"  (New  Sweden 
and  tlie  Connecticut  Valley),  and  also  of  the  islands  of  Curajoa, 
Aruba,  and  their  dependencies.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Lubbertus  van  Dincklagen,  Yan  Twiller's 
dismissed  schout-fiscal  (who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  causing  the  recall  of  that  governor 
and  also  of  Kieftj,  as  vice  -  director  or 
lieutenant-governor.  With  him  also  came 
the  fiscal,  Hendrick  van  Dyck,  and  Com- 
missary Adriaensen.  They  came  with  a  little 
squadron  of  four  ships,  bearing  "  free  colo- 
nists" and  private  traders. 

The  new  director-general  was  received  at 
Manhattan  with  great  joy.  The  arrival  was 
on  a  clear  and  warm  May  morning.  The  whole 
community  turned  out  under  arms,  and  almost  exhausted  the  breath  and 
gunpowder  of  the  town  in  shouting  and  firing.  Stuyvesant  marched  to 
the  fort  in  great  pomp,  displaying  a  silver-mounted  wooden  leg  of  fine 
workmanship.  After  keeping  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants  who 
went  to  welcome  him  waiting  some  hours  bareheaded  in  the  sun,  while 
he  remained  covered,  "as  if,  he  were  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,"  he  ad- 
dressed the  people.  lie  told  them  that  he  should  govern  them  "  as  a 
father  his  children,  for  the  advantage  of  the  chartered  Dutcli  West  India 
Company  and  these  burghers  and  their  land,"  and  ho  declared  that 
every  one  should  have  justice  done  him.  The  people  Avent  to  their 
liomes  with   hopeful   anticipations.     Yet   a  few  of  the  more  thouirhtful 


KTrVAESANT  S   SEAL. 


■"  Stuyvesant '.s  official  .seal  was  made  of  silver.  The  engravin.?  is  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  original.  As  it  was  his  i3rivate,proiierty,  having  liad  it  .struck  at  liis  own  expense,  he 
carried  it  with  him  to  Xew  Netlierland. 
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ones  shook  their  heads  in  doubt,  for  they  somewliat  feared  that  liis 
haughty  carriage  denoted  a  despot's  will  rather  tliaii  a  fatlier's  tender 
and  affectionate  indixlgence. 

Stuvvesant  was  too  frank  and  honest  to  conceal  his  opinions  and  inten- 
tions. At  the  very  outset  he  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  director- 
ship, and  frowned  upon  every  expression  of  repubhcan  sentiment.  lie 
regarded  the  people  as  his  subjects,  to  be  obedient  to  his  will.  In  this 
he  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  predecessors.  On  one  occasion  lie  declared 
it  to  be  '•  treason  to  petition  against  one's  magistrates,  whether  there  be 
cause  or  not."  He  defended  Kieft's  conduct  in  rejecting  the  interfer- 
ence of  "  The  Twelve"  in  public  affairs,  and  plainly  told  the  people  : 
'•  If  any  one  during  my  administration  shall  ai^jjeal  I  will  make  him  a 
foot  shorter  and  send  the  f)ieces  to  Holland,  and  let  him  appeal  in  that 
way."     With  such  despotic  sentiments  he  began  his  iron  rule. 

Stuvvesant  was  despotic,  and  yet  lionesty  and  wisdom  marked  all  his 
acts.  He  truly  described  New  Ketlierland  as  in  "  a  low  condition"  on 
liis  arrival.  Excepting  the  Long  Island  settlements,  scarcely  fifty 
bouweries  or  cultivated  farms  could  be  counted  ;  and  the  whole  province 
could  not  furnish  more  than  three  hundred  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
He  set  about  reforms  with  promptness  and  vigor.  The  morals  of  the 
people,  the  sale  of  liquor  to  the  Indians,  the  support  of  religion,  and  the 
regulation  of  trade  commanded  his  immediate  attention  and  became  sul)- 
jects  for  numerous  proclamations  and  ordinances.  It  was  not  long 
before  he  infused  his  own  energy  into  the  community,  and  very  soon 
the  life-l)lood  of  enterprise  began  to  circulate  freely  throngli  every  vein 
and  artery  of  society. 

"With  the  same  energy  Stuyvesant  applied  himself  to  the  adjustment 
of  his  "  foreign  relations."  He  despatciied  a  courier  to  Governor  Printz, 
of  Xew  Sweden,  with  a  decided  protest  against  his  occupation  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  domain  of  New  Netherland  without  the  consent  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company,  and  he  made  arrangements  to  meet  commissioners 
of  New  England  in  council  to  determine  the  mutual  rights  of  the  Dutch 
and  English.  He  treated  tiie  surrounding  Indians  with  the  utmost 
kindness.  Because  the  new  director  won  the  warm  friendship  of  those 
who  were  lately  brooding  in  sullen  hate  over  the  murder  of  sixteen 
hundred  of  their  people,  the  foolish  story  got  aliroad  in  the  east  that 
Stuyvesant  was  forming  a  coalition  M-ith  the  Indians  to  exterminate 
the  English  I 

Financial  embarrassments  in  New  Netherland  at  this  time  were  favtir- 
able  to  the  implantation  and  growth  of  representative  government  in  the 
colony.     Since   1477   Holland   had   maintained   the  just   principle    that 
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"Taxation  and  representation  are  inseparable."  The  denial  of  this 
principle  as  applied  to  the  English- American  colonies  at  near  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  led  to  a  war  which  dismembered  the  British  Empire 
and  gave  political  independence  to  the  United  States.  They  formulated 
the  Holland  principle  in  the  grand  political  postulate  :  ''  Taxation  with- 
out representation  is  tyranny,''  and  fought  successfully  in  its  defence. 

Stuyvesant  dared  not  tax  the  colonists  without  their  consent  for  fear  of 
incurring  the  censure  of  the  States-General.  It  could  be  done  in  only 
one  way,  and  that  way  he  adopted,  lie  called  a  convention  of  the 
people  and  directed  them  to  choose  eighteen  proper  men,  nine  of  whom 
he  might  appoint  as  the  representatives  of  the  "  commonalty"  to  form 
a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  local  government.  Altliough  their  preroga- 
tives were  hedged  round  by  provisos  and  limitations,  and  the  first  Nine 
chosen  by  the  governor  were  to  nominate  their  successors  withoiit  the 
voice  of  the  connnonalty  thereafter,  this  was  an  important  advance 
toward  the  popular  government  of  later  times. 

The  Nixe  formed  a  salutary  check  upon  tlie  director,  and  kept  his 

power  within  due 
i  Ijounds.      They  were 

^-^^ '^y'^^*"'-^^^*'''^        the    Fatherland,    and 


- '       ,—-^         ^  they    were    ever    the 

/' —  habitual  guardians  of 
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pie.  They  had  far 
more  power  than  The  Twelve  or  the  Eight  nnder  Kieft.  They 
nourished  the  prolific  germs  of  democracy  which  burst  into  vigorous 
life  in  the  time  of  Leisler,  iiearly  fifty  years  later.  These  senators 
were  Augustine  Ileermans,  Arnoldus  van  llardenbura:,  and  Govert 
Loockermans  from  among  the  merchants  ;  Jan  Jansen  Dam,  Jacob 
Wolfertsen  van  Couwenhoven,  and  Hendrick  Hendricksen  Kip  from 
the  citizens,  and  Michael  Jansen,  Jans  Evertsen  Bout,  and  Thomas 
Hall  from  the  farmers. 

Soon  after  his  inauguration  Stuyvesant  sent  letters  to  the  governors  of 
neighboring  colonies  expressing  his  desire  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
with  them,  at  the  same  time  stating  the  nature  of  the  territorial  claims 
of  the  Dutch,  the  prolific  cause  of  irritation  since  the  administration  of 
Governor  Minuit,  when  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  claimed  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  Dutch  trappers  and 
traders  were  seen  on  the  waters  of  Xarraganset  and  Cape  Cod  bays. 

When  ilinuit  made  overtures  to  the  "  Pilgrims"  at  Plvmouth  for  the 
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establishment  of  friendly  intercourse,  Governor  Bradford  expressed  liis 
willingness  to  do  so,  but  warned  the  Dutch  not  to  occupy  or  carry  on 
trade  in  the  country  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  as  it 
belonged  to  the  Council  of  Plymouth.  This  excluded  the  whole  of  iSTew 
England  and  more.  Minuit,  in  reply,  claimed  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to 
trade  with  the  Narraganset  Indians  as  tliey  had  done  for  years.  Brad- 
ford made  no  response.  Finally  Minuit  sent  a  deputation  (1027)  to  Xew 
Plymouth  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there.  At  their  head  was 
Rassieres,  the  Secretary  of  New  Netherland,  an  accomplished  gentleman 
of  French  blood.  They  entered  New  Plymouth  with  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  which  heralded  their  approach  from  the  little  vessel  which  had 
brought  them  to  that  shore.  They  were  kindly  received  and  entertained 
for  several  days.  The  special  object  of  the  mission  was  not  attained, 
but  the  deputies  made  a  profitable  study  of  the  political  and  social  policy 
of  the  Puritans.  They  carried  back  to  Manhattan  ideas  which,  diffused 
among  the  people  there,  led  in  time  to  an  enlargement  of  their  liberties. 
The  embassy  were  accompanied  to  their  vessel  by  an  escort  of  Puritans. 

At  that  conference  soft  words  were  iised  by  Uoth  parties,  kindly  feel-  . 
ings  were  engendered,  and  while  both  the  Dutch  and  the  English  were 
equally  resolved  to  maintain  their  respective  rights,  there  ^vere  no  words 
of  defiant  anger  uttered.  Their  farewell  and  parting  were  most  friendly. 
Diplomacy  and  contention  between  the  Dutch  and  their  neighbors  con- 
tinued fully  twenty  years,  when  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  1650. 
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CHAPTEE   V. 

Governor  Stctvesant,  peacefully  inclined,  determined  to  attempt  a 
settlement  of  the  disputes  between  Xew  Ketherland  and  ISievv  England 
by  diplomacy.  lie  made  arrangements  for  a  conference  at  Hartford 
between  himself  and  commissioners  appointed  by  the  united  Xew  Eng- 
land colonies.*  Late  in  September,  1050,  accompanied  by  George 
Baxter,  liis  English  secretary,  and  a  large  suite,  he  sailed  from  Manhat- 
tan, toucliing  at  several  settlements  on  the 
j^  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.     He  arrived  at 

CA^:  J^CC^liyf^      Hartford  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  voyage. 
^  Negotiations    began    on     September    23d. 

SIGNATURE  OF  GEORGE         After  a  discussioH  for  five  days  it  was  agreed 
BAXTEK.  ^j^^^    ,c^^jj  differences  should  be   referred   to 

two  delegates  on  each  side."  The  commis- 
sioners appointed  Simon  Bradstreet  and  Thomas  Prence,  and  Stuyvesant 
chose  Captain  Thomas  Willett  and  Ensign  George  Baxter,  both  English- 
men. The  referees  recommended  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  westerly 
side  of  Oyster  Bay  directly  across  Long  Island  to  the  sea  should  be  made 
the  boundary  between  the  Dutcli  on  the  west  side  of  the  line  and  the 
English  on  the  east  side  of  the  line.  Also  that  a  line  from  the  west  side 
of  Greenwich  Bay,  in  Long  Island  Sound,  extending  north  twenty 
miles,  and  after  that  not  less  than  tun 
miles  from  the    Hudson    Iliver  should  -^ 

be    the    boundary    line    Ijetwecn    New        ^.^-^^if/       iJt^if/^L/"-^ 
Netherland  and  New  England  on    the  y/ 1^     /^i^Z-C^t'Cr' 

mainland.      Judgment  as    to  what  had        ^ 

,  11  1      1      i  il  T\     i    1  SIGXATITKE    OF    THOMAS    WILI.ETT. 

already   happened   between    the  Dutch 

and  New  Haven  Colony,  in  Kieft's  time, 

was  postponed    until  advice   should   be    received   from  Holland.       The 

former,    regardless    of   the    warnings   of    Governor  Kieft,    had    bought 

*  In  1643  delegates  from  Connecticut,  New  Ihiven,  Plymouth,  and  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  assembled  at  Boston  to  consider  measures  against  common  danger  from 
the  Dutch  on  Manhattan  and  the  Indians.  Rhode  Island,  considered  schismatic,  -nas  not 
invited  to  the  conference.  A  Confederacy  was  formed  of  the  colonies  named,  imder  the 
title  of  "United  Colonies  of  New  England."  It  continued  for  more  than  forty  years, 
1643-86. 
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lands  of  the  Indians  on  l)ot]i  sides  of  the  Dehiware  -within  the  Dutch 
domain,  and  proceeded  to  make  settlements  there.  These  settlements 
were  speedily  broken  up  by  military  force. 

The  recommendations  of  the  referees  were  adopted.  The  two  chosen 
by  Stuyvesant,  being  Englishmen,  liis  countrymen  felt  slighted,  nay, 
insulted,  and  accused  the  governor  of  partiality  for  the  interests  of  the 
English  and  neglect  of  theirs.  They  opposed  the  treaty,  and  made  new 
demands  for  more  popular  liberty. 

Having  so  far  settled  all  differences  with  the  ISTew  Englanders,  Stuy- 
vesant turned  his  attention  to  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  whom  he 
regarded  as  intruders  upon  Dutch  territory.  The  accession  of  a  new 
monarch  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  made  an  adjustment  of  the  long- 
pending  dispute  desirable. 

Stuyvesant  had  been  directed  to  act  iirmly,  but  discreetly,  in  the 
matter.  Acco:npanied  by  his  suite  of  officers,  he  went  to  Fort  ]^assau, 
and  thence  sent  to  Governor  Printz  an  abstract  of  the  title  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  domain,  and  called  a  council  of  tlie  Delaware  Indians.  Sachenxs 
and  chiefs  in  the  council  declared  the  Swedes  to  be  usurpers,  and  by  a 
solemn  treaty  gave  all  the  land  to  the  Dutch.  Then  Stuyvesant  crossed 
the  river,  and  near  the  site  of  iSIew  Castle,  Del.,  built  a  fort,  and  named 
it  Casimer.  Eeturning  he  demolished  Fort 'Nassau.  Printz  protested 
in  vain.  He  and  Stuyvesant  held  friendly  conferences,  and  agreed  to 
"  keep  neighborly  friendship  and  correspondence  together."  That  was 
in  the  year  1051. 

Meanwhile  the  director-general  bad  done  much  to  improve  his  capital, 
which  now  had  a  poptilation  of  nearly  seven  hundred  persons.  lie 
found  it  an  irregularly  built  and  straggling  village,  without  sanitary 
appliances  and  very  little  government.  Each  burgher  was  a  law  unto 
himself.  Various  ordinances  were  now  pronuilgated  by  the  governor 
and  enforced  by  him  for  the  regulation  of  the  construction  of  buildings 
in  reference  to  street  lines  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  cleanliness, 
and  sobriety  ;  for  the  prevention  of  conflagrations,  the  support  of 
religion,  tlie  promotion  of  morality,  and  the  regulation  of  emigration  and 
trade.  Scores  of  other  matters  for  the  general  good  of  society  were 
attended  to  by  the  director-general,  until  Maidiattan  was  made  a  very 
pleasant  dwelling-place.  Though  Stuyvesant  was  a  strict  member  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  beliefs  and  divine  worship  in  any  form  were 
tolerated.  With  a  patriotic  feeling  the  director-general  dropped  the 
pretty  Indian  name  of  the  village  of  Manhattan,  and  called  it  Xew 
Amsterdam. 

Stuyvesant  had  some  unpleasant  experience  in  the  spring  and  summer 
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of  164S  with  Bnindt  van  Sleclitenliorst,*  the  patroon's  commissary  at 
Kenssehierwyck,  "who  assumed  an  independent  position  for  ''  tlie 
Colonie."  The  director-general  issued  a  proclamation  for  the  observ- 
ance of  a  fast  day  throughout  New  Netherland.  The  patroon's  com- 
missary protested  against  it  as  an  invasion  of  "  the  rights  of  the  lord 
patroon. "  This  controversy  and  tlie  fact  that  illicit  trade  was  carried 
on  with  the  Colonie  induced  Stuyvesant  to  visit  Fort  Orange  at  mid- 
summer. He  was  loyally  received  at  the  fort.  He  siimmoned  Yan 
Sleclitenliorst  to  answer  for  liis  contempt  of  the  comjiany's  authority. 
Tlie  commissary  answered  by  complaining  of  Stuyvesant's  infringement 
of  the  jirivileges  of  the  patroon.  The  director-general,  incensed  by  the 
commissary's  words  and  manner,  had  no  further  oral  communication 
with  him,  but  by  writing  he  forbade  him  to  put  up  any  l)uilding  within 
the  range  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Orange  ;  to  make  any  new  ordinances 
affecting  trade  with  the  Colonie  without  the  assent  of  the  officers  of  the 
company,  and  declared  the  pledge  which  the  patroons  exacted  from  the 
colonists  not  to  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  manorial  courts  a 
"  crime."  He  also  demanded  from  the  commissary  an  annual  return  to 
him  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  Colonie.      Then  he  returned  to  Manhattan. 

"  ^  on  act  as  if  you  were  the 
lord  of  the  patroon's  Colonie," 
was  the  answer  which  the  stub- 
born commissary  sent  after  the 
irate  director-general,  and  persist- 
ed in  defying  that  officer's  orders. 
He  forliade  the  commissary  of  the  company  to  quarry  stone  or  cut  timber 
within  the  Colonie,  and  erected  houses  close  by  Fort  Orange.  Stuyve- 
sant sent  troops  to  restrain  Van  Slechtenhorst  and  to  bring  him  to 
]\Ianhattan  if  he  would  not  desist.  They  failed  to  do  so.  Then  the 
commissary  was  ordered  by  a  peremptory  summons  to  appear  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  the  next  spring. 

In  the  mean  time  popular  discontents  were  everywhere  manifest.    Tni: 
XixK   were  compelled  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  commonalty,   l)ut    were 

*  Van  Slechtenhorst  was  a  native  of  Guelderland,  bold,  fiery  in  disposition,  self-willed, 
and  honest.  He  had  been  appointed  commissary  for  the  young  patroon,  whose  father, 
Killian  van  Rensselaer,  had  lately  died.  His  persistent  practical  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Rensselaerwyck  made  him  a  raiiklinjr  thorn  in  the  side  of  Stuyve.sant. 
Among  other  offences,  he  acquired  a  cession  of  lauds  at  Kaatskill,  which  had  already  been 
granted,  and  refused  to  recede.  He  also  purchased  lands  at  Clavcrack,  opposite,  for  the 
patroon.  He  soon  got  into  trouble,  and  was  arrested  and  confined  at  New  Amster- 
dam. He  escaped,  and  sent  his  son  to  explore  the  Kaatsbergs  in  search  of  silver.  He 
bought  the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Troy  now  stands,  and  finally  returned  to  Holland. 
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thwarted  at  every  step  by  the  sturdy  director.  At  the  next  election 
(1649)  tlie  energetic  Adriaen  van  der  Donck,  who  had  been  the  scliout- 
fiscal  of  Eensselaerwyck,  and  Oloft'  Stevensen  van  Cortlandt  became 
members  of  the  Couj^cil  of  Nine.  Stuyvesant  stoutly  persisted  in  niain- 
taiiiing  his  dictatorial  power.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  controver- 
sial correspondence  with  the  New  Englanders,  which  was  terminated  by 
the  conference  at  Hartforfl  already  mentioned. 

The  contest  between   The  Nine   and   the   director   continued.      The 
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latter  proceeded  with  a  higli  hand.  He  seized  the  papers  of  The  Nixe 
and  imprisoned  Van  der  Donck  for  "  calumniating  the  provincial 
officers.''  But  the  popular  desire  for  reform  and  freedom  could  not  be 
repressed.  Finally  The  Nine,  in  the  name  of  the  commonalty,  pre- 
pared a  "  Memorial  "'  and  a  "  Remonstrance"  to  the  States-General 
boldly  setting  forth  the  grievances  of  the  people  and  asking  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  burgher  government  in  the  colony  such  as  their  "  High 
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Mightinesses  should  consider  adapted  to  the  province  and  resembling 
somewhat  the  laudable  government  of  our  Fatherland."'  These  papers 
were  drawn  up  by  Van  der  Donck,  and  he  and  two  others  of  The  Nine 
took  them  to  Holland  to  present  them  in  person. 
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Again,  when  Stnyv-esant  liad  concluded  liis  treaty  at  Hartford  and 
threatened  to  abolish  The  Xine  and  rule  as  an  autocrat,  the  popular 
representatives  presented  a  statement  of  affairs  in  New  Ketlierlaud  to  the 
States- General,  and  Tan  der  Donck  in  Plolland  strongly  pleaded  the 
cause  of  the  commonalty,  who  yearned  for  the  fi'eer  system  of  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  in  New  England.  In  this  memorial  and  plea  Van 
Dincklagen,  the  vice-director,  and  Van  Dyke,  the  fiscal,  joined,  and 
Melyn,  who  had  been  cruelly  persecuted  by  Kieft  and  Stuyvesant, 
added  his  powerful  support. 

At  length,  after  Stuyvesant  had  administered  the  government  of 
New  Netherland  more  than  four  years,  continually  making  arbitrary 
efforts  to  repress  the  spirit  of  popular  freedom,  the  voice  of  the  com- 
monalty of  New  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  was  heeded  by  the  College 
of  Nineteen,  and  they  informed  the  headstrong  director-general,  in  the 
spring  of  1652,  that  they  had  given  their  assent  to  the  establishment  of  a 
•'  burgher  government"   on  Manhattan — a  government  like  that  of  the 
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free  cities  of  Holland,  the  officers,  however,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
governor.  The  soul  of  Stuyvesant  was  troubled  by  this  "'  imprudent 
intrusting  of  power  with  the  people,"  as  he  said. 

In  February,  1053,  New  Amsterdam  was  formally  organized  as  a  city 
by  the  installation  of  Cornelis  van  Tieidioven,*  schout  ;  Arendt  van 
Ilattem  and  Martin  Kregier,  hurgo masters,  and  Paul  L.  Van  der  Grist, 
Maximilian  van  Gheel,  Allard  Anthony,  William  Beeckman,  and  Peter 

*  Van  Tienhoven  was  a  conspicuous  character  in  tlie  early  history  of  New  Netlierland. 
He  came  with  Van  Twiller,  became  the  comjiany's  book-keeper,  and  afterward  provincial 
secretary  and  scliout-fiscal.  He  purchased  lands  in  Westchester,  led  an  expedition  against 
the  Raritans,  made  a  treaty  at  Bron.x  Kiviq-,  and  urged  Kieft  to  attack  the  Indians, 
Retained  as  provincial  .secretary  by  Stuyvesant,  llie  latter  sent  him  to  Holland  as  his  rep- 
resentative. He  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  Virginia,  also  to  New  Haven  for  the  same 
purpose.  He  superintended  the  South  Kiver  E.xpedition  again,st  the  Swedes  in  Um.  lu 
1656  he,  a  .schout -tiscal,  was  charged  with  malfeasance  in  office  ;  so  also  was  his  brother, 
and  both  were  dismissed  from  the  puljlie  service,  when  Cornelis  returned  to  Amster- 
dam. 
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Wolfertsen  van  Comvenhoven,  sckepens.*  Jacob  Kip  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  municipal  government.  A  building  known  as  the  Citv 
Tavern,  standing  at  the  head  of  Coenties  Slip,  wliich  had  been  taken  for 
tiie  pul)lic  use,  was  now  named  the  State  House  or  Citj  Ilall.f  The 
city  then  contained  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants,  and 
embraced  the  whole  island  of  Manhattan. 

Stuyvesant  had  scarcely  recovered  from  his  chagrin  at  this  turn  in 
public  affairs  when,  througii  the  influence  of  the  democratic  Yan  der 
Donck,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  States-General  to  answer 
concerning  liis  government  in  New  Netherland.  This  summons  amazed 
the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  company.  They  wrote  to  Stuyvesant 
to  delay  his  departure  from  America.  Political  considerations  soon 
afterward  caused  the  revocation  of  the  order,  and  Stuyvesant  never  left 
Manhattan  until  after  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  the  Dutch. 


^  \'f  LiM 
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Another  trovible  vexed  the  soul  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.  A  new  element 
of  social  progress  had  begun  to  work  vigorously  in  New  Netherland,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  free  spirit  of  Dutch  policy  in  social  and  political 
life.      "  Numbers,  nay,  whole  towns,"  wrote  De  Laet,   the  historian,  + 


*  The  sellout  was  a  prosecuting  attorney,  a  judge,  and  a  sheriff  ;  a  burgomaster  was 
a  governing  magistrate  and  a  «f^e;)CTt  was  an  alderman. 

f  This  was  a  large  stone  building  erected  by  Governor  Kieft  for  the  entertainment  of 
strangers.  He  called  it  his  htirberg,  or  house  of  entertainment.  It  was  known  as  the 
City  Tavern  after  Stm-vesant  came,  and  until  he  appropriated  it  to  the  public  u.sc. 

X  John  de  Laet  was  one  of  the  most  influential  directors  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company.  In  162.5  he  published  at  Leyden,  in  a  folio,  black-letter  volume,  a  Historj/  of 
the  Sew  World  ;  or  Deseriptioh  of  the  West  Tiulien,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  States-Gen- 
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"  to  escape  fruni  the  persecutions  of  the  New  England  Puritans,  who 
made  their  narrow  Iniinan  creed  the  higlier  law,"  had  come  to  New 
Netherland  to  enjoy  the  theoretic  liberty  of  conscience  in  Church  and 
State  under  Belgic  rule.  They  had  lands  assigned  them  all  around 
Manhattan.  New  Englanders  intermarried  with  the  Dutch.  Being 
free  to  act  as  citizens,  they  exercised  much  influence  in  public  affairs. 

More  than  ten  years  before  New  Amsterdam  became  a  city  an  English 
secretary  (George  Baxter,  already  mentioned)  had  been  employed  by  the 
director-general.  The  "  strangers"'  readily  adopted  the  republican  idea.s 
of  the  Dutch  connnonalty,  and  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  democratic 
movements  Avliich  gave  Stuyvesant  so  much  trouble  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  administration.  The  Dutch  sighed  for  the  freedom  enjoyed 
in  Fatherland,  and  the  English  settlers  were  determined  to  exercise  the 
liberty  which  British  subjects  then  enjoyed  under  the  rule  of  Cromwell. 
Stuyvesant  saw  the  tidal  wave  of  popular  feeling  rising,  but,  firm  in  his 

integrity  and  con- 
victions of  the 
righteousness  of  his 
course,  he  main- 
tained his  position 
until  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  or 
perish. 

Republicanism, 
like  any  other  truth, 
has  remarkable  vi- 
tality. It  is  nourished  by  persecution.  The  more  Stuyvesant  attempted 
to  stifle  it,  the  more  widely  it  spread  and  blossomed.  The  popular  will, 
fully  bent  on  reforms,  became  bold  enough,  in  the  autumn  of  1653,  to 
call  a  convention  of  nineteen  delegates,  who  represented  eight  villages  oi- 
communities,  to  assendile  in  the  City  Hall  at  New  Amsterdam,  ostensibly 
to  take  measures  to  secure  themselves  against  the  depredations  of  barhaii- 
ans  and  pirates.  They  met  on  November  26th.  Stuyvesant  tried  to  con- 
trol their  action,  but  they  paid  very  little  attention  to  his  wishes  and  none 
to  his  commands  ;  yet  they  treated  liim  with  great  courtesy.  When  they 
adjourned  they  gave  a  parting  collation,  to  which  the  director-general 
was  invited.  Of  course  he  would  imt  sanction  their  proceedings  by  his 
presence.      The  delegates  told  him  plainly  that  there  would   be  another 
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eral  He  quoted  largely  from  Hudson's  private  journal.  In  1630  he  became  a  share- 
holder in  the  estate  of  Rensselaerwyck,  which  the  proprietor  had  divided  into  five  shares. 
He  also  liecame  interested  in  Sivaanendacl ,  on  tlie  shore  of  Delaware  Bav. 
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convention  soon,  and  that  lie  might  act  as  he  pleased,  and  prevent  it  if 
lie  conld. 

This  revolutionary  movement  in  his  capital  aroused  the  ire  of  the 
director-general.  He  stormed  and  threatened,  but  prudently  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  people  that  he  should  issue  a  call  for  another  conven- 
tion, and  so  give  legal  sanction  for  the  election  of  delegates  thereto. 
They  were  chosen,  and  as-sembled  at  the  City  Hall  on  December  10th.* 
The  object  of  the  convention  was  to  prepare  and  adopt  a  true  statement 
of  public  affairs  in  New  Xetherland,  and  a  remonstrance  against  the 
tyrannous  rule  of  the  director-general. 

This  paper  was  drawn  up  by  Baxter,  Stnyvesant's  former  secretary, f 
and  signed  by  every  delegate.  After  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the  States- 
General,  it  proceeded  with  a  narrative,  arranged  under  six  heads,  of  the 
grievances  which  the  colonists  had  endured.  That  narrative  was  a  severe 
indictment  of  Stuyvesant  for  maladministration  or  mismanagement  of 
public  affairs.  The  paper  was  sent  to  the  governor  with  a  demand  for  a 
"  categorical  answer"  to  eacli  of  its  heads. 

Stuyvesant  met  this  document  with  his  usual  pluck.  He  denied  the 
right  of  some  of  the  delegates  to  seats  in  the  convention.  He  denounced 
the  wliole  thing  as  the  wicked  work  of  the  English,  and  expressed  a 
doubt  whether  "  George  Baxter,  the  author,  knew  what  he  was  about." 
He  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  no  one  among  tiie  Dutch  in  New 
Netherlaiul  "  sagacious  and  expert  enough  to  draw  up  a  remonstrance  to 
the  director  and  council  ;"  and  he  severely  reprimanded  the  city  govern- 
ment of  New  Amsterdam  for  '"  seizing  this  dangerous  opportunity  for 
conspiring  with  the  English  [with  whom  Holland  was  then  at  war],  who 

*  As  this  was  the  first  real  representative  assembly  in  the  great  State  of  New  York, 
I  give  here  the  names  in  full  of  the  delegates  and  the  districts  which  they  represented. 
The  metropolis  (New  Amsterdam)  was  represented  by  Arendt  van  Hattem,  Martin 
Kregier,  and  P.  L.Van  der  Grist  ;  Breuckelen  (Brooklyn),  by  Frederick  Lubbertsen,  Paul 
Van  der  Beech,  and  William  Bceckeman  ;  Flushing,  by  .John  Hicks  and  Tobias  Flake  ; 
Newtown,  by  Robert  Coe  and  Thomas  Hazard  ;  Heemstede  (Hempstead),  by  William  Wa.sh- 
buru  and  .John  Somers  ;  Amersfoort  (Flatlands),  by  P.  Wolfcrtsen  van  Couwenhovtn, 
.Jan  Strycker,  and  Thomas  Swartwout  ;  Jlidwout  (Flatbush),  by  Elbert  Elbertsen  and 
Thomas  Spicer  ;  Gravfesend,  by  George  Baxter  and  J.  Hubbard. 

f  George  Baxter  was  an  exile  from  New  England,  and  was  appointed  English  secretary 
and  interpreter  by  Kieft  in  1(342.  Stuyvesant  retained  him  as  such,  and  he  gave  the 
director  etficient  service  for  several  years.  He  became  a  leader  in  seditious  proceedings 
at  Gravescnd.  where  he  hoisted  an  English  flag.  He  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
New  Amsterdam,  but  escaped,  went  to  New  England,  and  thence  to  London  in  1663, 
where  he  stimulated  the  animosity  of  the  English  against  the  Dutch.  With  Samuel 
Maverick  (who  had  lived  in  Ma.ssachusetts  from  his  boyhood)  and  Scott  he  ad\Tsed  the 
Council  of  Foreisrn  Plantations  as  to  the  best  means  for  subduing  New  Netherland. 
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\vere  ev'er  "  hatcliing  mischief,  but  iiovcr  perfoi-miiiir  their  pruiuises, 
and  wlio  might  to-morrow  ally  themselves  with  tlie  North."  meaning- 
Sweden  and  Dciimai'k. 

This  bluster  did  not  turn  the  convention  from  its  purpose.  Beeekman, 
of  Brenckelen,  was  sent  to  tell  the  governor  that  if  he  refused  to  consider 
the  several  points  of  the  remonstrance  they  would  appeal  to  the  States- 
General.  This  threat  enraged  Stuyvesant,  and  seizing  his  lieavy  cane, 
he  ordered  Beeekman  to  leave  his  presence.  The  plucky  ambassador  of 
the  convention  folded  his  arms  and  silently  defied  the  governor.  Wlien 
Stuyvesant's  wrath  had  subsided  he  ])olitely  begged  his  visitor  to  excuse 
his  sudden  ebullition  of  passion,  assuring  him  that  he  had  great  personal 
regard  for  him.  But  he  was  less  courteous  toward  the  convention  as  a 
body.  He  ordered  the  members  to  disperse  on  pain  of  incurring  his 
"  high  displeasure."  "  "We  derive  our  authority,"  he  said,  "  from  God 
and  the  company,  not  from  a  few  ignorant  subjects  ;  and  we  alone  can 
call  the  inhabitants  together."  The  convention  executed  its  threat,  and 
appealed  to  the  States-General. 

While  thus  perplexed  by  domestic  annoyances,  the  tranquillity  of  the 
director-general's  "  foreign  relations"  was  seriously  disturbed.  The 
pacific  and  "  neighborly"  Governor  Printz  had  left  New  Sweden,  and  was 
succeeded  in  office  by  John  Kisingh,  a  more  warlike  magistrate,  who 
came  to  the  Delaware  l)ringing  with  lum  some  soldiers  connnandod  by 
the  bold  Swen  Shute.  These  sjwcdily  appeared  before  Fort  Casimer, 
which  Stuyvesant  had  built,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  165-t.  "  What  can  1 
do  (  I  have  no  powder,"  said  the  commander  of  the  little  stronghold 
to  the  Dutch  settlers  who  flocked  to  it  for  protection.  lie  could  do 
nothing  ;  so  lie  walked  out  (jf  the  fort,  leaving  the  gate  wide  open,  and 
shaking  hands  with  Shute  and  his  men,  welcomed  them  as  friends.  The 
Swedes  fired  two  shots  over  the  fort  in  token  of  its  capture,  and  then 
blotting  out  its  Dutch  garrison  and  its  name,  ocenpied  it  and  called  it 
Fort  Trinity. 

When  news  of  this  event  reached  Stuyvesant  he  was  made  very  angry 
and  ])erplexed,  for  he  was  hourly  expecting  an  attack  from  a  British 
force,  and  he  was  at  his  wit's  end.  But  the  cloud  soon  passed.  The 
English  did  not  come,  for  the  war  was  suddenly  closed  by  treaty.  Then 
Stuyvesant  made  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  trade  between  New  Netherland  and  those  islands.  Before  he 
left  he  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  the 
painted  coat-of-arms  of  the  municipality,  the  seal,  and  the  silver  signet 
which  the  College  of  Nineteen  had  just  sent  over.  They  soon  afterward 
sent  an  order  to  the  director-general  to  retake  Fort  Casimer  and  to  wij^e 
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out  the  stain  wliicli  the  '"  infamous  surrender"'  of  that  post  Iiad  imparted 
to  Belgic  heroism.  He  ^vas  also  ordered  to  annihilate  Swedish  dominion 
on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware. 

This  important  task  the  director-general  undertook  in  the  summer  of 
1655,  and  accomplished  it  speedily  and 
without  bloodshed.  After  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer  (August  25th),  and 
"  after  sermon"  on  Sunday,  Septem- 
ber 5th,  a  squadron  of  seven  vessels, 
bearing  more  than  six  hundred  sol- 
diers (mostly  ^'olnnteers),  sailed  from 
New  Amsterdam  for  the  Delaware. 
The  flag-ship  was  the  Balance,  com- 
manded by  the  valiant  Frederick  de 
Konick..  In  her  cabin  might  have 
been  seen  the  director-general,  Vice- 
director  Xicasius  de  Sille,  and  Domi- 
nie    Megopolensis.        The     squadron 

ascended  the  Delaware.  The  troops  landed  not  far  from  Fort  Christina, 
and  an  ensign  and  a  drummer  were  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of 
Fort  Casimer.  This  demand  was  speedily  complied  with.  Then  the 
connnander  drank  the  health  of  Stuyvesant  in  a  glass  of  Rhenish 
wine  ;  and  so  ended  the  expedition,  without  tiring  a  gun  or  shedding 
a  drop  of  blood.  So  also  ended  Swedish  dominion  on  the  Delaware, 
and  "  New  Sweden''  perished  in  a  day.  Like  Alfred  of  England, 
the  director-general  wisely  made  citizens  of  many  of  the  conquered 
Swedes,  who  generally  became  the  most  loyal  friends  of  the  Dutch. 
They  ju-ospered  exceedingl}',  and  when,  nearly  thirty  years  afterward, 
they  welcomed  AVilliam  Penn  as  their  governor,  they  declared  that  it  was 

the    happiest    day  of    their 
lives. 

During  the  absence  of 
the  expedition  New  Am- 
sterdam was  menaced  with 
destruction.  Van  Dyck, 
a  former  civil  officer,  de- 
tected an  Indian  woman 
The  fury  of  her  tribe  was  kindled. 
The  long  peace  with  the  barbarians  was  suddenly  broken.  Before 
dayljreak  one  morning  almost  two  thousand  River  Indians  in  sixty 
canoes  appeared  before  New  Amsterdam.     They  landed,  and  with  the  prc- 
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tencc  of  looking  for  hostile  Indians  tliey  distributed  themselves  throngli 
tlie  town  and  broke  into  several  houses  in  search  of  the  nnirderer.  The 
alarmed  citizens  held  a  council  at  the  fort  and  summoned  the  Indian 
leaders  before  them.  The  latter  agreed  to  leave  the  city  and  pass  over 
to  Nutten  (Governor's)  Island  before  sunset.  Tliej  broke  their  promises, 
shot  A^an  Dyck,  menaced  others,  and  tilled  the  inhabitants  with  alarm. 
The  citizens  flew  to  arms  and  drove  the  Indians  to  their  canoes,  when 
they  crossed  over  the  Hudson  Eiver  and  ravaged  a  large  region  in  New 
Jersey  and  on  Staten  Island.  Witliin  three  days  one  hundred  white 
people  were  slain,  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  made  captive,  and  more 
tlian  three  hundred  estates  were  utterly  ruined. 

Stuyvesant  returned  from  the  Delaware  when  the  excitement  in  Xew 
Amsterdam  was  at  its  height.  lie  soon  brought  order  out  of  confusion. 
Yet  distant  settlements  were  broken  iip,  the  inhabitants  flying  in  fear  to 
Manhattan  for  protection.  To  prevent  a  like  calamity  in  the  future, 
Stuyvesant  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  all  who  lived  in  secluded 
places  in  the  country  to  gather  themselves  into  villages  "  after  tlie 
fashion  of  our  New  England  neighbors."  The  Dutch  liad  very  little 
trouble  with  the  Indians  afterward  while  tlie  former  remaineil  masters  of 
New  Netherland. 

Excepting  troubles  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  rule  of  tlie  director- 
general,  the  religions  intolerance  practised  and  fostered  by  him,  and 
occasional  outside  pressure  from  the  Turitans  and  otliers.  New  Nether- 
land enjoyed  jieace  and  prosperity  for  almost  ten  years  after  the  con([uest 
of  New  Sweden  and  the  suppression  of  Indian  hostilities. 

There  was  some  serious  trouble  at  one  time  in  1059  with  the  barbarians 
at  Esopus,  in  (jjresent)  Ulster  County,  among  wliom  the  Dutch  had  made 
a  settlement.  The  latter  brought  a  dreadful  calamity  that  befell  them 
upon  themselves.  Some  Indians,  sleeping  off  the  eft'ects  of  a  drunken 
carouse,  were  wantonly  fired  upon  by  the  soldiers  of  a  Dutch  garrison  on 
the  site  of  Rondout,  and  several  were  killed.  The  Indians  flew  to  arms. 
Farms  were  desolated,  buildings  Avere  burned,  cattle  and  horses  were 
killed,  and  many  human  beings  perished.  Stuyvesant,  when  he  heard 
of  the  troul^le,  hastened  to  Esopus  and  soon  quelled  the  great  disturbance. 

The  Dutch  were  also  much  disturbed  in  K'>59  by  claims  made  for  the 
projirietor  of  Maryland  to  the  whole  region  embraced  in  New  Sweden. 
An  embassy  composed  of  two  sturdy  l)urghers — Heermans  and 
Waldron — was  sent  to  Maryland  to  confer  with  the  authorities  there. 
Dining  with  Secretary  Calvert,  they  were  surprised  by  his  claiming  that 
Maryland  extended  tn  the  limits  of  New  England. 

"  Where,  then,  would  remain  New  Netherland  V  asked  the  envovs. 
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"  1  do  not  know,"  replied  the  secretary,  with  provoking  calmness. 

The  envoys  were  provoked.  They  utterly  "  denied,  disowned,  and 
rejected  "  the  claim  for  Lord  Baltimore,  and  with  great  spirit  niaiiitaiued 
that  of  the  Dutch.  The  con- 
ference was  ended  without 
any  immediate  results,  and 
the  envoys  returned  to  Xew 
Amsterdam. 

The  New  Englanders  were 
again  ])ressiiig  territorial 
claims,  and  within  and  with- 
out New  Xetherland  tlie 
Anglo-Saxon  progressive  ele- 
ment was  menacincr  the  integ- 
rity  of  the  Diitcii  realm  in 
America.  New  Amsterdam 
increased  in  wealth  and  popu- 
lation. A  wooden  palisade 
or  "wall,"'  extending  from 
river  to  river  along  the  line  of 
(present)  Wall  Street,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  was 

constructed.  A  village  was  founded  on  a  fertile  plain  in  the  upper  part 
of  ]\Ianhattan  Island,  and  it  was  called  "Harlem."  It  was  planted 
there  "  for  the  promotion   of   agricultural   gardening — and  the  amuse- 


A   DUTCH   WIND-MILL. 


A  DrXCH  PLEASURE  WAGON. 


ment  for  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam."  They  erected  a  wind-mill 
there  like  those  in  Holland.  Between  the  city  and  the  village  might 
frequently  be  seen  farm  wagons  on  the  only  road,  laden  with  garden 
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products,  and  occasionally  a  Dutch  pleasure  wagon  so  familiar  to  travel- 
lers in  Holland,  at  that  time,  conveying  a  part  of  the  family  to  a 
social  gathering.  The  little  city  contained  many  happy  homes,  where 
peo^ile  of  cheerful  but  often  uncultivated  minds  and  affectionate  hearts 
domiciled,  and  life  was  enjoyed  in  a  di'eamy,  quiet  blissfidness  which  is 
quite  unknown  in  these  days  of  bustle  and  noise.  Yery  little  attention 
was  given  to  political  matters  by  the  commonalty  or  the  mass  of  the 
people,  hut  there  were  many  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  were 
restive  under  the  rule  of  the  director-general.  Some  of  them  declared 
thev  woidd  be  willino;  to  endure  Enjrlish  rule  for  tlie  sake  of  English 
liberty.     They  wei'C  soon  given  an  ojjportuuity  to  try  the  experiment. 
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CHAPTER   YI. 

A  CRISIS  in  the  affairs  of  New  Netherland  now  approached.  Mon- 
archy was  restored  in  England  in  IfifiO,  and  a  son  of  the  decapitated 
Charles  I.  was  set  upon  the  throne  of  his  father  as  Charles  II.  This  had 
not  been  done  by  the  voice  of  even  a  inajority  of  the  people,  and  the 
new  monarch,  wishinu;  to  conciliate  all  parties,  j^roclaimed  "  liberty  to 
tender  consciences"  in  all  his  dominions.  Bnt  this  was  only  a  State 
trick,  as  tlie  sad  experience  of  the  Dissenters  soon  tanght  them. 

The  Dntch  "West  India  Company  determined  to  follow  the  example  of 
King  Charles  by  expressing  "  tenderness"  for  consciences,  for  their  own 
benefit.  They  clainied  the  domains  of  New  Jersey  as  a  part  of  the  realm 
of  New  Netherland.  It  was  almost  wholly  nnoccnpied  by  settlers.  De- 
siring to  allure  the  disappointed  and  persecuted  Dissenters  in  England 
to  their  domain,  they  prepared  a  cliarter,  which  was  approved  by  the 
States-General,  to  meet  the  aspirations  of  tender  consciences.  The 
States-General  passed  an  act  in  February,  1661,  granting  to  "  all  Chris- 
tian people  of  tender  consciences,  in  England  or  elsewhere  oppressed, 
full  liberty  to  erect  a  colony  in  the  West  Indies,  between  New  England 
and  Virginia,  in  America,  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Peter  Stuyve- 
sant,  the  States-GeneraFs governor  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company." 
All  concerned  were  forbidden  to  hinder  Dutch  colonists,  and  were 
enjoined  to  afford  them  "  all  favorable  help  and  assistance  where  it  shall 
be  needful." 

This  widening  of  the  tents  of  toleration  and  the  freedom  of  the  citizens 
again  troubled  the  soul  of  the  aristocratic  Stuyvesant,  who  was  l)igotedly 
loyal  to  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Dutcli  Reformed  Church, 
and  he  now  began  those  petty  persecutions  already  alluded  to  which 
made  the  IVIaidiattan  people  more  than  ever  displeased  with  his  adminis- 
tration. He  seemed  to  have  a  special  dislike  of  the  Quakers,  and  dis- 
ciplined them  with  imprisonments  and  banishments.  To  a  fiery  temper 
like  that  of  Stuyvesant  their  impertnrljability  was  an  offence  and  annoy- 
ance. Their  serenity  of  deportment  made  him  angry.  Rut  his  persecu- 
tions had  very  little  effect  in  suppressing  the  aspirations  of  the  people. 

Emigrants  from  Old  and  New  England  settled  here  and  there  between 
the  Hudson  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  in  16tiii  a  colony  of  Mennonites  from 
Holland — followers  of  Simon  Menno,  who  were  Anabaptists — settled  on 
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the  Ilore   Kill,  in  the  region  of  ruined  Swaanendael  (see  p.  ),  and 

there  formed  an  association  and  adopted  seventeen  articles  of  agreement 
for  their  government.  The  Association  was  composed  of  married  men, 
at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  out  of  debt.  No  clergyman  was 
admitted  to  the  Association.  Their  religious  rites  were  few  and  simple. 
Desirous  of  maintaining  harmony,  they  excluded  "  all  intractable  people. 
— such  as  those  in  communion  with  the  Eoman  See  ;  usurious  Jews  ; 
English  stiif-necked  Quakers  ;  Puritans  ;  foolhardy  believers  in  the 
Millennium,  and  ol)stinate  modern  pretenders  to  revelation."  With 
Peter  Plockhoy  as  their  leader,  they  flourished  until  the  colony  was 
j)lundered  and  ruined  hy  the  English,  in  1664,  ''  not  sparing  even  a 
raile. " 

Another  Dutch  colony  was  founded  on  tlie  Delaware  in  16.56  Ijy  the 
citj"  of  Amsterdam  and  named  New  Amstel.  The  land  was  liought  hy 
the  city  from  the  Dutch  West  India  Company.  It  suffered  many  mis- 
fortunes, and  finally  perished  with  New  Netherland.     This  colonv  was 


SIGNATtRE   OF   WILLI.\.M   BEECK.MAN. 

planted  under  Stuyvesant's  jurisdiction,  who,  in  order  to  have  more 
direct  and  sure  control  of  its  affairs,  appointed  William  Beeckman  Vice- 
Director  and  Commissary  of  New  Amstel.* 

In  the  summer  of  1663  the  peace  which  had  reigned  at  Esopus  for 
three  years  was  suddenly  broken.  A  new  village  called  Wiltwyck  (now 
Kingston)  had  been  built  up,  and  in  comfortable  log  cottages  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  living  in   fancied  security  for  some  time.      The  village 

*  William  Beeckman  wa-s  born  in  Oven'ssel  in  1623.  and  came  to  New  Xetlierland  in  the 
same  ship  with  Stuyve.sant.  Hi.s  wife  was  Catharine  de  Bergh,  by  whom  he  had  si.K 
children,  one  of  whom  married  a  son  of  the  governor,  Nicholas  William  Stnyvesant. 
Beeckman  was  a  sehepen  or  alderman  of  Xew  Amsterdam,  secretary  and  vice-director  of 
New  Amstel.  where  he  managed  judiciously  in  diplomacy  with  the  Engli.sh  representatives 
of  Maryland.  He  was  at  one  time  commissary  at  Esopus.  He  was  alderman  in  1679  under 
English  rvde,  having  been  burgomaster  when  the  Dutch  last  posses.sed  the  city.  He  re- 
tired from  pidjlic  life  in  1696,  and  died  in  1707,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
"  William"  and  "  Beekman"  streets,  in  New  York,  derived  their  names  from  liim.  and 
still  retain  them. 
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was  palisaded,  and  at  the  luoutli  of  lloiidout  Creek  the  Dutc-li  huilt  a 
ronduit — a  redoubt — which  made  the  Indians  suspicions  of  their  inten- 
tions. One  day  in  early  June,  wliile  the  men  were  working  in  the  fields 
and  the  village  gates  were  wide  open,  bands  of  barbarians  entered,  and 
with  friendly  pretence  offered  beans  and  corn  for  sale  at  the  doors  of  the 
cottages.  Suddenly  they  began  to  plunder,  burn,  and  murder.  As  the 
men  rushed  from  the  fields  toward  their  blazing  dwellings  they  were  shot_ 
down.  The  living  men  were  finally  rallied  by  the  schout,  Swartwont, 
and  drove  the  Indians  away.  Twenty-one  lives  had  been  sacrificed, 
nine  persons  were  wounded,  and  forty-five,  mostly  women  and  children, 
were  carried  away  captives. 

Great  alarm  was  spread  throughout  the  province,  and  expeditions  were 
sent  against  the  Esopus  Indians  from  Fort  Amsterdam  and  Fort  Orange. 
These  chased  the  offenders  far  into  the  wilderness.  Thirty  miles  from 
Wiltwyck  they  destroyed  an  Indiaii  fort  and  rescued  many  of  the 
captives. 

The  power  of  the  barbarians  was  now  broken,  and  it  was  soon  crushed. 
Meanwhile  the  hostilities  of  the  Indians  among  themselves  on  the  borders 
of  the  white  settlements  made  the  Europeans  constantly  fearful  and 
vigilant.  At  the  same  time  the  Connecticut  people  were  continually 
encroaching.  There  was  a  revolt  on  Long  Island,  and  the  very  existence 
of  Kew  Xetherland  was  threatened.  There  were  ever  premonitions  of 
such  an  event,  which  actually  occurred  the  next  year. 

Informed  late  in  1003  that  King  Charles  had  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  Duke  of  York,  the  whole  of  Long  Inland,  several  of  the  principal 
English  settlements  combined  in  forming  a  sort  of  provisional  govern- 
ment in  that  region.  There  was  then  among  them  Captain  John  Scott, 
who  had  been  a  disturber  of  the  peace  for  several  years.  He  had  lately 
come  back  from  England  with  iiretended  powers.  He  had  claimed  that 
the  Indians  had  sold  to  him  a  large  portion  of  Long  Island,  and  he  issued 
fraudulent  deeds.  This  nnm  the  combined  English  settlements  made 
their  provisional  president  until  "  His  Majesty's  mind  should  be  known." 
With  an  armed  party  he  sought  to  force  Dutch  settlements  to  join  the 
league,  but  failed.  At  the  beginning  of  IfiOI  Scott  departed  for  Eng- 
land after  a  conference  at  Hempstead  with  representatives  of  Stuyvesant, 
when  he  informed  them  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  resolved  to  possess 
himself  not  only  of  Long  Island,  but  of  the  whole  of  New  Netherland. 
Stuyvesant  was  startled  and  perplexed  by  this  announcement  of  the 
"  usurper,"  as  he  called  Scott,  and  he  asked  the  advice  of  his  Council 
and  the  mnn.icipal  authorities  of  New  Amsterdam.  They  recommended 
the  complete  fortifying  of  the  cMy.     The  director-general  then  ordered 
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an  election  of  delegates  for  a  General  Provincial  Assembly,  to  meet  in 

New  Amsterdam  in  April.      Tliey  assembled  in  the   City  Ilali.      There 

were  delegates  from  Fort  Orange,  Rensselaerwyck,  Esopns,  and  all  the 

Dutch  settlements  ;  but  they  were 
powerless  to  avert  the  impending 
l)]ow,  wliieh  was  to  annihilate  Dutcii 
dominion  in  North  America.* 

Tiie  profligate  Britisli  monarch 
resolved  to  rob  the  Dutch  of  all  Kew 
Netlierland.  Witli  no  more  right 
to  tlie  domain  than  had  the  arch- 
tempter  to  ''  all  tlie  kingdoms  of  the 
earth,"  but  governed  by  the  ethics 
of  the  mailed  hand — ''  might  makes 
right" — and  that  cannons  are  the 
"  last  arguments  of  kings,"  he  gave 
to  his  royal  brother,  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  patent  for  the  Dutch  terri- 
jEREMiAs  VAN  KENssEi.AER.  tory— "  all  the  kuds  and  rivers  from 

the  west  side  of  Connecticut   lliver 

to  tlie  east  side  of  Delaware  Bay."     The  patent  included  Long  Island, 

Staten  Island,  and  all  the  adjacent  islands. 

As  Lord  Iligli  Admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy,  the  duke  at  once  detached 

four  ships-of-war  for  service 

in    asserting    his    claim     by        /^1^\    »       /  ^         '  •  / 

force  of  arms,  if    necessary.       )J=Jl,Cyfl£Lf\y  fiA-^C/C^ 

The  king  provided  four  Inm-  v___ 

dred  and  fifty  regular  soldiers  siciNATuitE  of  lucHAno  xicoi.i.s. 

for   the    same   purpose,    and 

intrusted  tlie  command  of  the  expedition  to  Colonel  Richard  Nicolls,  a 

stanch    Royalist   and  coiirt  favorite,   who   had    served   mider  the   great 

*  This  General  Provisional  Asseni))ly  Avas  presided  over  by  .Jeremius  van  Rensselaer, 
the  second  patroon  and  director  of  Rensselaerwyck.  New  Amsterdam  was  represented 
by  Coruelis  Steenwyck,  burgomaster,  and  .lacob  Baehker  ;  Rensselaerwyck,  by  Jeremias 
van  Rensselaer  and  Dirck  van  ScheUuynt.',  its  secretary  ;  Fort  Orange  (Albany),  by  Jan 
Verbeck  and  Gerritt  van  Slechtenhorst  ;  Breuckelen,  by  William  Bredenbent  and  Albert 
Cornelis  Wantenaar  ;  Midwout,  by  Jan  Strycker  and  William  Guillians  ;  Amersfoort.  by 
Elbert  Elbertsen  and  Coert  Stevenson  ;  New  Utrecht,  by  David  Jochemscn  and  Cornelis 
Beeckman  ;  Boswyck  (Bushwick),  by  Jan  van  C'leef  and  Gyshert  Teunissen  ;  Wiltwyek, 
by  Thomas  Chambers  and  Gyshert  van  Imliroeek  :  Bergen,  by  Engelbert  Steenhnysen 
and  Ilerniann  Smeeman  ;  and  Staton  Island,  by  David  de  Marest  and  Pierre  Billou.  This 
was  the  third  and  last  popular  assembly  convened  at  New  Amsterdam. 
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Marslial  Tiirenne,  and  bore  the  commission  of  governor  of  the  province 
after  it  sliould  be  secured  to  the  duke.       Associated  witli  Nicolls  were 
Sir  Iloliert  Carr,  Colonel  George  Cartwright,  and  Samuel  Maverick,  as 
royal  commissioners,  instructed 
to    visit    the    several    colonies 
in  New  England  and  demand 
their  assistance  in  reducing  the 
Dutch  to  Pul)mission. 

Stuyvesant  had  been  assured         /  J     ^ — "    /^ /O  /I 

bv     the     misled     Amsterdam'     ly^  n  n^/v  V  / -^     (Z    u*    /y  t:/ 
rhamber  that  no  danger  need      ^  CCP^ (a4fnJl>^i^ 

be  apprehended  from  the  P>rit-  ' 

.   T  I.,-  o         -till  SIGN.VrUKES  op   CARR   AXD   CAUTIVRIlillT. 

ish  expedition,  tor  it  had  been 
sent  out  to  visit  the  English- 
American  colonies  to  settle  affairs  among  them  and  to  introduce  episco- 
pacy.    Soothed  by  this  assurance,  the  work  of  fortifying  New  Amster- 
dam was  suspended,  vigilance  was  relaxed,  and  tlie  director-general  went 
lip  to  Fort  Orange  at  near  the  close  of  July  to  look  after  affairs  there. 

This  dreamed-of  security  was  suddenly  dispelled.  Early  in  August 
intelligence  came  from  Boston  that  the  expedition  was  actually  on  the 
New  England  coast  on  its  way  to  New  Amsterdam.  Stuyvesant, 
apprised  of  the  fact,  hastened  back  to  his  capital,  and  the  municipal 
authorities  ordered  one  third  of  the  inhabitants,  without  exceptions,  to 
labor  every  third  day  in  fortifying  the  city.  A  permanent  guard  was 
organized,  and  a  call  was  made  on  the  provincial  government  for  artillery 
and  ammunition.  Twenty  great  guns  and  a  thousand  pounds  of  powder 
were  immediately  furnished.  But  the  inhabitants  did  not  work  with 
much  enthusiasm  in  preparations  for  defence,  for  English  influence  and 
the  director-general's  temper  and  deportment  had  alienated  the  people, 
and  they  were  indifferent.  Some  of  them  regarded  the  expected 
invaders  as  welcome  friends.  Stuyvesant  had  shorn  himself  of  strength, 
and  when  now,  in  his  extremity,  he  began  to  make  concessions  to  the 
people,  it  was  too  late.  The  scei)tre  had  departed  from  him.  Loyal  to 
his  masters  in  Holland,  he  resolved  to  defend  the  city  until  the  last,  and 
entreated  the  jJeople  to  sustain  him. 

At  the  close  of  August  the  British  armament  anchored  outside  the 
Narrows — the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam — and  on  Satur- 
day, the  30th,  Nicolls  sent  to  Stuyvesant  a  summons  to  surrender  the 
fort  and  city.  He  also  sent  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  promising 
perfect  security  of  person  and  property  to  all  who  should  submit  to 
"His   Majesty's   Government."     Stuyvesant    immediately    called    his 
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coTiiicil  and  tlie  Ijiirgomasters  to  a  conference  at  the  fort.  He  ■would  not 
allow  the  terms  offered  by  Nicolls  to  the  people  to  be  communicated  to 
them.  "  It  would  not  be  approved  in  Fatherland,"  he  said,  for  he 
believed  "  calamitous  consequences"  would  follow  by  making  them  insist 
upon  capitulating.  There  was  also  a  meeting  of  other  city  otKcers  and 
the  burghers,  at  the  City  Hall,  who  determined  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  surprising  tlic  town,  if  possil)lo,  and  yet  they  leaned  toward 
submission,  seeing  resistance  would  be  in  vain. 

The  Sabbath  passed  by  aiul  no  answer  was  returned  to  the  summons 
of  Xicolls.  The  people,  uncertain  as  to  what  was  going  oti,  became 
much  excited.  On  Monday  the  citizens  assembled,  when  the-  bureo- 
masters  explained  to  them  the  terms  offered  l)y  Kicolls.  This  was  not 
sufficient.  They  demanded  a  sight  of  the  proclamation.  Stuyvesant 
went  in  person  to  the  meeting,  and  told  the  people  that  such  a  course 
would  "be  disapproved  in  Fatherland."  They  were  not  satisfied,  and 
clamored  for  a  sight  of  the  proclamation. 

Meanwhile,  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut,  who  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  Stuyvesant  and  liad  joined  the  squadron,  received  from 
Nicolls  a  letter  repeating  his  terms  offered  in  the  proclamation,  and 
authorizing  "Winthrop  to  assure  the  Dutch  governor  that  Hollanders, 
citizens  or  merchants,  should  have  equal  j^rivileges  with  the  English  if 
he  would  quietly  surrender. 

"Winthrop,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  delivered  this  letter  to  Stuyvesant  out- 
side the  fort  and  urged  him  to  surrender.  The  proud  director-general 
jironiptl}'  refused,  and  withdrawing  to  the  Coiineil-room  within  he 
opened  and  read  the  letter  l)efore  the  assembled  Council  and  burgo- 
masters. They  urged  liim  to  communicate  the  letter  to  the  peojjle,  as 
"  all  which  regarded  the  pul)lic  welfare  ought  to  be  made  public." 

The  governor  stoutly  refused  to  yield.  The  Council  and  burgomasters 
as  stoutly  insisted  upon  the  just  measure,  when  the  director-general, 
who  had  fairly  earned  the  title  of  ••  Peter  the  Headstrong,"  unable  to 
control  his  passions,  tore  the  letter  in  pieces  and  threw  it  upon  the  floor. 
When  the  people  wlio  were  at  work  on  the  palisades  heard  of  this  scene 
they  dropped  their  implements  and  hastened  to  the  City  Hall.  Thence 
they  sent  a  deputation  to  Stuyvesant  to  demand  the  letter.  In  vain  he 
attempted,  in  person,  to  satisfy  the  burghers  and  urge  them  to  go  on 
with  the  fortiflcation.  They  would  not  listen  to  him,  but  uttered  curses 
against  his  administration. 

"  The  letter  !  the  letter  !"  they  shouted. 

The  governor  stormed.      The  people  shouted  more  vociferously  : 

"  The  letter  !  the  letter  !" 
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Tiie  burghers  were  on  the  verge  of  open  insurrection.  To  avert  sucli 
a  cahunity,  the  sturdy  old  governor  yiehled.  lie  allowed  the  fragments 
of  the  torn  letter  to  be  picked  up  from  tlie  floor  of  the  Council  chamber 
and  a  fair  copy  to  be  made  and  given  to  the  people  ;  and  he  sent  off  in 
silence  that  night,  through  the  dangerous  strait  of  Hell  Gate,  in  a  small 
Dutch  vessel,  a  despatch  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber,  saying  :  "  Long 
Island  is  gone  and  lost;  the  capital  cannot  hold  out  long."  This  M-as 
Stuyvesant's  last  official  desjjatch  as  Governor  of  New  Netherland. 

Receiving  no  reply  from  Stuyvesant,  JSTicolls  landed  some  troops  and 
anchored  two  sliips-of-war  in  the  channel  between  Fort  Amsterdam  and 
the  Governor's  Island.  Stuyvesant  saw  :ill  tliis  from  the  ramparts  of  his 
fort,  but  would  not  yield.  lie  knew  the  extreme  weakness  of  the  fort 
and  city,  yet  his  proud  will  would  not  readily  bend.  Yielding  at  length 
to  the  persuasions  of  Dominie  Megopolensis*  (who  had  led  him  from  the 
ramparts),  lie  sent  a  deputation  to  Xicolls  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that,  though  he  felt  liound  to  "  stand  the  storm,"  he  desired,  if  possible, 
to  arrange  an  accommodation.     Xicolls  curtly  replied  : 

"  To-morrow  I  will   speak 
with    you    at    Maidiattan."  y 

Stuyvesant  as  curtly  replied  :        ■"'To  /T»7'*7t£?(« 

"  Friends  will  be  welcome         ^ 
if  they   come    in    a  friendly  sig.nature  of  joh.n-  megopolensis. 

manner." 

'•  I  shall  come  with  ships  and  soldiers,"  answered  Xicolls.  "Raise 
the  white  flag  of  peace  at  the  fort,  and  then  something  may  l)e  con- 
sidered." 

When  this  imperious  message  became  known  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flocked  to  the  director-general  beseeching  him  to  submit.  The 
brave  old  soldier  said:   "1  would  much  rather  be   carried  out   dead;'" 


*  Dr.  .John  Jlogopolensis,  a  learned  clergyman,  was  brought  to  Rcnsselaerwyck  witli 
his  family  from  Holland  at  the  expense  of  the  patroon,  and  emploj'ed  there  as  a  clergy- 
man for  six  years,  when  he  went  home.  He  soon  came  back,  became  a  patentee  of  Flat- 
bush,  on  Long  Island,  and  organized  a  church  there.  His  jealousy  of  and  intolerant  con- 
duct toward  the  Lutherans  called  an  admonition  from  Holland.  He  was  a  man  greatly 
beloved  by  Stuyvesant,  and  became  the  governor's  most  trusted  adviser  in  public  affairs. 
He  accompanied  Stuyvesant  on  his  expedition  against  the  Swedes  in  1655.  His  earnest 
missionary  spirit  cau.sed  him  to' form  a  warm  friendship  for  Father  Le  iloyne.  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  among  the  Indians.  He  bore  communications  to  Xicolls 
from  Stuyvesant,  and  advised  tlie  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  English.  After  the 
surrender  he  and  the  English  chaplain  preached  alternately  in  the  church  at  the  fort.  He 
preached  on  Long  Island  also.  Dominie  Megoixilensis  died  in  New  York,  when  his 
widow  returned  to  Holland. 
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Imt  when  the  city  authorities,  the  clergy,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  the  cit}',  and  even  his  own  son,  Balthazar,  urged  him  to  yield,  "  Peter 
the  Headstrong,"  who  had  a  heart  "  as  big  as  an  ox  and  a  head  that 
would  have  set  adamant  to  scorn,"  consented  to  capitulate. 

On  the  morning  of  September  Sth,  1664,  the  last  of  the  Dutch  gov- 
ernors of  IS^ew  York  led  his  soldiers  from  the  fort  down  Beaver  Lane  to 
the  place  of  embarkation  for  Holland.  An  hour  later  an  English  cor- 
poral's guard  took  possession  of  the  fort  and  raised  over  it  the  red  cross 
of  St.  George,  when  its  name  was  changed  to  Fort  James,  in  honor  of 
the  duke.  Nicolls  and  Carr,  with  nearly  two  hundred  soldiers,  then 
entered  tlie  city,  when  the  burgomasters  duly  proclaimed  the  former  the 
deputy-governor  of  the  province,  which,  with  the  city  of  New  Amster- 
dam, ho  named  ''  Xew  York''  in  honor   of  the  duke's  first  or  English 
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title.  The  surrender  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Orange  soon  followed,  and 
the  name  of  that  post  was  changed  to  "  Albany"  in  honor  of  the  duke's 
second  or  Scotch  title.  Long  Island  was  named  "  Yorksliire,"  and  the 
region  now  known  as  New  Jersey  was  named   "Albania."     Yery  soon 


*  C'ornilis  van  Ruyven  was  apiioinU'd  provincial  secretary  in  1653,  and  performed 
excellent  service  for  Governor  Stuyvesant  for  about  eleven  years.  He  vras  emijloyed  in 
diplomacy  at  various  points  in  the  province,  on  the  South  Eiver  and  at  Hartford.  He 
was  one  of  a  committee  who  carried  the  letter  from  Governor  Stuyvesant  to  Colonel 
Nicolls  consenting  to  a  surrender  of  the  province  to  the  English.  Above  is  the  signature 
of  Van  Ruyven  signed  officially  below  that  of  Stuyvesant  to  a  Dutch  document  in  my 
possession,  dated  May,  1664.  The  document  bears  the  seal  of  New  Netherland,  seen  on 
page  27  of  this  volume.  Stuyvesant  also  had  an  English  secretary — George  Baxter — for 
a  few  years. 
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every  part  of  New  Netlierlaiul  (jnietly  submitted  to  the  English,  and  so 
passed  away  forever  Dutch  donihiiou  in  North  America. 

The  government  of  Kew  Netherland  under  Dutch  rule  was  Httle  better 
than  a  caricature  of  tlie  political  system  u:ider  which  tlie  Dutch  colonists 
had  lived  happily  in  their  native  land.  The  province  during  its  whole 
career  of  forty  years  liad  been  controlled  by  a  close  commercial  corpora- 
tion, whose  chief  aim  was  the  seliish  one  of  pecuniary  profit.  The 
magistrates  sent  to  preside  over  its  public  affairs  were  selected  as  sup- 
posed fit  representatives  of  tlie  great  monopoly's  aims  and  interests,  and 
are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of  tliose  in  power,  whose  chief  aim 
is  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  building  up  of  a  State  on  the  per- 
manent foundations  of  wisdom  and  justice.  The  Dutcli  then  (as  now)  were 
distinguished  for  their  honesty,  integrity,  industry,  thrift,  and  frugality. 


NEW   AMSTERDAM,  1664. 


The  purity  of  their  morals  and  the  decorousness  of  their  manners  were 
always  conspicuous.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  their  women,  who  were  devoted  wives  and  mothers  and  modest 
maidens.  The  women  wei-e  remarkable  for  their  e.Kecutive  ability  in 
managing  affairs,  and  their  hoiisekeeping  was  perfect  in  cleanliness  and 
order. 

As  population  and  wealth  increased  at  New  Amsterdam  much  taste 
was  frequently  displayed  in  their  dwellings.  At  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render the  city,  within  the  palisades,  or  below  Wall  Street,  contained 
about  three  hundred  houses  and  fully  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants. 

Colonel  Kicolls  described  it  as  "  the  best  of  His  Majesty's  towns  in 
America.''  At  first  the  houses  were  built  of  logs  ;  the  roofs  were 
thatched  with  reeds  and  straw  ;  the  cliimneys  were  made  of  wood,  and 
the  light  of  their  windows  entered  through  oiled  paper.  Finally  the 
thatched  roofs  and  wooden  chimneys  gave  place  to  tiles  and  shingles  and 
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brick.  Tlie  l)etter  houses  -were  built  of  brick  imported  from  Holland, 
until  some  enterprisinij;  citizens  established  a  brickyard  on  the  island 
during  the  administration  of  Stujvesant. 
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A   COTTAGE   AT   NEW  AMSTERDAM. 


Every  house  was  surrounded  by  a  o;arden,  iti  M'liich  the  chief  vegetable 
cultivated  ■svas  cabbage,  and  the  principal  flowers  were  tulips.  The 
houses  were  plainly  but  sometimes  richly  furnished.  It  is  said  that  the 
first  carpet — a  Turkey  rug — seen  in  the  city  belonged  to  Sarah  Oort, 
wife  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd.  The  clean  floors  were  strewn  daily 
with  white  beach  sand  wrought  into  artistic  forms  by  the  skilful  use  of 
the  broom.  Huge  oaken  clie.'sts  tilled  with  household  linen  of  domestic 
manufacture  were  seen  in  a  corner  in  every  room,  and  in  another  corner 
a  triangular  cuf)board  witli  a  glass  door,  sometimes,  in  which  were 
displayed  shining  pewter  and  other  plates.  The  wealthier  citizens 
sometimes  had  china  tea-sets  and  si)lid  silver  tankards,  j^uncli  bowls, 
porringers,  ladles,  and  spoons.  Tea  had  oidy  lately  found  its  way  to  New 
York,  (xood  horses  were  rare  until  thev  began  to  import  them  from 
New  England,  but  their  swine  and  cows  were  generally  of  excellent 
quality.  There  were  no  carriages  until  after  the  revolution  of  lOSS. 
The  first  hackney  coach  seen  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  inqjorted  in 
160fi. 

Clocks  and  watches  were  ahnc).--t  nid<;nown.  Time  was  measured  by 
sundials  and  hour-glasses.  The  habits  of  the  people  were  so  regular 
that  they  did  not  need  clocks  and  watches.  They  arose  at  cock-crowing, 
l>reakfasted  at  sunrise,  and  dined  at  eleven  o'clock.     At  nine  o'clock  in 
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the  evening  they  all  said  their  prayei-s  and  went  to  bed.  Dinner-parties 
were  unknown,  bnt  tea-parties  were  frequent.  These  parties  began  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  in  winter,  and  ended  at  six  o'clock,  when 
the  participants  went  home  in  time  to  attend  to  the  milking  of  the  cows. 

In  every  house  were  spinning-wlieels,  large  and  small,  for  making 
threads  of  wool  and  flax  ;  and  it  was  the  pride  of  every  family  to  have 
an  ample  supply  of  home-made  linen  and  woollen  cloth.  The  women 
knit,  sjiun,  and  wove,  and  were  steadily  employed.  Nobody  was  idle. 
Nobody  was  anxious  to  gain  wealth.  A  man  worth  $1000  was  regarded 
as  rich.  All  practised  thrift  and  frugality.  Books  More  rare  luxuries, 
and  in  most  houses  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  constituted  the  stock  of 
literature.  The  weekly  discourses  of  the  clergymen  satisfied  their  intel- 
lectual wants,  while  their  own  hands,  industriously  employed,  satisfied 
all  their  physical  necessities.  Utility  was  as  plainly  stamped  upon  all 
their  labors  as  is  the  maker's  name  upon  silver  spoons.  Yet  tliey  were 
a  cheerful  people,  and  enjoyed  rollicking  fun  during  hours  of  leisure  aud 
social  intercourse.  These  were  the  "  good 
old  days"  in  the  city  of  New  York — 
days  of  simplicity,  comparative  inno- 
cence and  positive  ignorance,  when  the 
commonalty  no  more  suspected  the  earth 
of  the  caper  of  turning  over  like  a  ball 
of  yarn  every  day  than  Stuyvesaut  did 
the  Puritans  of  candor  and  honesty. 

'■  The  pioneers  of  New  York,"'  says 
Brodhead,  "  left  their  impress  deeply 
upon  the  State.  Far-reaching  com- 
merce, \vhich  had  made  old  Amsterdam 
the    Tyre    of   the    seventeenth    century, 

early  provoked  the  envy  of  the  colonial  neighbors  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  in  the  end  made  her  the  emporium  of  the  Western  world.  .  .  . 
Cherished  birthdays  yet  recall  the  memories  of  the  genial  anniversaries 
of  the  Fatherland  ;  and  year  by  year  the  people  are  invited  to  render 
thanks  to  their  God,  as  their  fathers  were  invited,  long  before  Man- 
hattan Avas  known,  and  while  New  England  was  yet  a  desert.  These 
forefathers  humbly  worshipped  the  King  of  kings,  while  they  fearlessly 
rejected  the  kings  of  men. 

"  The  emigrants  who  first  explored  the  coasts  and  reclaimed  the  soil 
of  New  Netherland,  and  bore  the  flag  of  Holland  to  the  wigwam  of  the 
Iroquois,  were  generally  bluff,  plain-spoken,  earnest,  yet  unpresumptuous 
men,  who  spontaneously  left  their  native  land  to  better  their  condition 
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and  bind  another  province  to  the  United  ISTetherlands.  Tliey  bronght 
over  with  them  the  liberal  ideas  and  honest  maxims  and  homely  virtnes 
of  their  country.  They  introduced  their  church  and  their  schools,  their 
dominies  and  their  scliool-masters.  They  carried  along  with  them  their 
huge  clasped  Bibles,  and  left  them  heirlooms  in  their  families.  .  .  . 
The  Dutch  province  always  had  lioth  popular  freedom  and  public  spirit 
enough  to  attract  within  its  borders  voluntary  immigrants  from  the 
neighboring  British  colonies.  If  the  Fatherland  gave  an  asyhini  to  self- 
exiled  Puritans  of  England,  IN'ew  K"etherland  as  lil)erally  sheltered 
refugees  from  the  intolerant  governments  on  her  eastern  frontier.  .  .  . 
Without  underrating  others,  it  may  confidently  be  claimed  that  to  no 
nation  in  the  world  is  the  Republic  of  the  West  more  indebted  than  to 
the  United  Provinces  for  the  idea  of  a  confederation  of  States  ;  for  nol)le 
principles  of  constitutional  freedom  ;  for  magnanimous  sentiments  of 
religious  toleration  ;  for  characteristic  sympathy  with  the  subjects  of 
oppression  ;  for  liberal  doctrines  in  trade  and  commerce  ;  for  illustrious 
patterns  of  private  integrity  and  public  virtue,  and  for  generous  and 
timely  aid  in  the  establishment  of  independence.  Nowhere  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  any  be  found  excelling  in  honesty, 
industry,  courtesy,  or  accomplishments  the  posterity  of  the  early  Dutcli 
settlers  in  New  Netherland."  * 

Upon  such  a  foundation — a  people  who  made  the  hearth-stone  the  test 
of  citizenship,  and  demanded  residence  and  loyalty  as  the  only  guarantee 
of  faithfulness  as  citizens — and  a  happy  mixture,  in  time,  of  various 
nationalities  and  theological  ideas,  has  been  reared  the  grand  superstruc- 
ture of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York. 

The  Dutch  AVest  India  Company  tried  to  shift  the  responsibility  of 
the  loss  of  New  Netherland  from  their  own  shoulders  to  those  of  Stuy- 
vesant.  They  declared  that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  well,  and  asked 
the  States-General  to  disapprove  the  "  scandalous  surrender"  of  New 
Amsterdam.  The  sturdy  old  Frieslander  made  serious  counter-charges 
of  remissness  in  duty  against  the  company,  and  sustained  them  by  sworn 
testimony  taken  at  New  York.  lie  went  to  Holland  in  16G5  and  urged 
the  States-General  to  make  a  speedy  decision  of  his  ease.  There  was 
delay.  The  dispute  was  finally  ended  in  10G7  by  the  peace  between 
Holland  and  England,  concluded  at  Breda.  Then  Stuyvesant  returned 
to  America,  where  he  was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  old  friends,  and 
kindly  received  by  his  political  enemies,  who  had  already  learned  from 
experience  that  he  was  not  a  worse  governor  than  the  duke  had  sent 

*  BrodWiuVs  nintary  of  the  State  of  Xor  Tm-I:.  i.  747. 
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tliem.  He  retired  to  his  houiverie  or  farm  on  the  East  River,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens.  There  he  died  in  1682,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years.  Under  the  venerable  clinrch  of  St.  Mark  his  mortal 
reiuaius  repose.  In  the  northern  wall  of  that  venerable  fane  may  be 
seen  a  free-stone  slab  on  which  is  engraved  a  memorial  inscription. 

With  all  his  faults,  Peter  Stuyvesant  was  a  grand  man  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  Obedient  to  every  behest  of  duty  and  conscience  ; 
zealous  in  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  people  and 
country  ;  lion-liearted  in  the  maintenance  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  right 
and  just  ;  with  unswerving  loyalty  to  religions  and  political  creeds,  in 
his  day,  and  viewing  with  su]ireme  contempt  the  treachery  of  one  of  the 
most  desjiicable  of  the  British  monarchs  toward  his  unsuspecting  ally, 
he  felt  it  to  be  a  degradation  to  yield  an  iota  to  the  demands  of  the 
royal  robber,  who  was  incajiable  of  exercising  any  truly  noble  aspiration 
or  truly  generous  impulse. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 


The  siuTender  of  New  Netlierlaiid  to  the  Englisli  l^eing  accomplished, 
a  new  provincial  government  for  New  York  was  organized  under  Colonel 
Nieolls  as  chief  magistrate.  Matthias  Nicolls  was  made  secretary  of 
the  province.  The  governor  chose  for  his  Council,  Robert  Needhara, 
Thomas  Delavali,  Secretary  Nicolls,  Thomas  Topping,  and  William 
Wells.  Mr.  Delavali  was  made  collector  and  receiver-general  of  New 
York.  The  Dutch  mnnicipal  officers  of  New  Amsterdam  were  retained. 
A  few  days  after  the  surrender  the  burgomasters  wrote  to  the  Dutch 

West  India  Company  giving  an  account  of 
the  event,  and  adding;  "  Since  we  are  no 
longer  to  depend  npon  your  honors'  prom- 
ises or  protection,  we,  with  all  the  poor,  sor- 
rowing, and  abandoned  commonalty,  must 
fly  for  refuge  to  the  Almighty  God,  not 
doubting  but  He  will  stand  by  ns  in  this 
sorely  afflicting  conjunction." 

A  lianuonious  arrangement  Avas  made  for 
divine  worship  in  New  York.      The  Dntch 
chiirch  in  the  fort  was  the  only  fane  in  the 
city  dedicated  to  Jehovah,  and  it  was  cor- 
dially agreed  that  after  the  Dutch  morning 
service  on  the  Sabbath  the  English  chaplain 
should  read  the  English    Episcopal  service 
to  the  governor  and  the    garrison.      Upon 
this  footing  the  English  Episcopal  Church 
and    the    Dutch    Church    in    New    York 
remained  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
The  dreams  of  freedom  nnder  British  rule  in  New  York  were  never 
realized  by  the  Dutch.     They  soon  found  that  a  change  of  masters  did 
not  increase  their  prosperity  or  happiness.      "  Fresh  names  and  laws  did 


SEAL    OF    THE    DUKE    OF    YOKK. 


*  Burke  says  the  Duke  of  York  was  directed,  by  a  royal  warrant  issued  in  1652,  to  use  a 
seal,  delineated  above,  wliich  bore  the  royal  arms  of  the  Stuarts  quartered  with  those  of 
France  and  England.  It  was  used  as  the  tirst  seal  of  the  province  of  New  York  under 
the  English.  It  was  both  pendant  and  incumbent.  The  engraving  represents  a  pendant 
seal  attached  to  the  first  charter  of  the  city  of  Albany,  1686. 
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not  secure  fresh  liberties.  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  York,  and 
Orange  to  Albany  ;  but  these  changes  only  commemorated  the  titles  of 
a  conqueror.  It  was  nearly  twenty  years  before  that  conqueror  allowed 
for  a  brief  period  to  the  people  of  New  York  even  that  faint  degree  of 
representative  government  which  they  had  enjoyed  wlien  the  tri-colored 
ensign  of  Holland  was  hauled  down  from  the  flag-staff  of  Fort  Amster- 
dam. New  Netherland  exchanged  Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Conqjany  and  a  republican  sovereignty  for  Nicolls  and  a  royal  proprietor 
and  a  hereditary  king.  The  province  was  not  represented  in  Parliament ; 
nor  could  the  voice  of  the  people  reach  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  at 
Westminster  as  readily  as  it  had  reached  the  chambers  of  the  Binnenhof 
at  the  Hague."  * 

Governor  Nicolls  required  the  Dutch  inhabitants,  who  numbered  about 
two  thirds  of  the  population  of  New  Netherland,  to  take  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  British  monarch.  The  king  having  authorized  the 
duke  to  make  laws  for  the  colony,  the  latter  empowered  Governor 
Nicolls  and  his  Council  to  do  so  without  the  concurrence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  code  so  prepared,  and  known  as  "  The  Duke's 
Laws,"  was  pronudgated  in  the  spring  of  lfi(j5.f 

In  order  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the  Dutch,  Nicolls  allowed  the  munic- 
ipal government  of  the  cit}^  to  continue  in  the  form  in  which  he  found 
it.  When,  in  February,  1G65,  the  terms  of  the  municipal  officers 
expired,  they  were  allowed,  as  usual,  to  nominate  their  successors.  They 
chose  OlofE  Stevens  van  Cortlandt,  burgomaster  ;  Timothy  Gabry, 
Johannes  van  Brugh,  Johannes  de  Peyster,;);  Jacob  Kip,  and  .Jacques 
Coosseau,  aldermen  ;  and  AUard  Anthony,  sheriff. 

A  little  later  the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  changed  so 
as  to  make  it  more  "  conformable  to  the  English."  The  governor 
selected  Thomas  Willett,  Stuyvesant's  wise  counsellor  in  diplomacy,  and 
then  a  resident  of  New  Plymouth,  to  he  the  first  Mayor  of  New  York. 

*  Brodhcad 's  Ili.story  i if  the  State  of  yew  York,  ii.  44. 

t  There  was  only  a  pretence  of  con.sultation  with  representativ<'.s  of  the  people  in  the 
construction  of  these  laws.  A  meeting  of  thirty-four  delegates  was  held  at  Hempstead. 
on  the  call  of  Governor  Nicolls,  who  laid  before  them  the  laws  he  had  caused  to  be  com- 
piled from  those  of  New  England  ;  but  when  the  delegates  proposed  any  amendments 
they  found  that  they  had  been  a.ssembled  merely  to  accept  laws  which  had  been  prepared 
for  them.  They  had  merely  exchanged  the  despotism  of  Stuyvesant  for  English  des- 
potism. 

I  Johannes  de  Peyster  was  the  first  of  his  name  who  came  to  New  Netherland.  He 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  became  active  in  public  affairs.  He  was  chosen  burgomaster 
in  1673,  while  the  D\itch  had  temporary  possession  of  the  province,  and  afterward  suffered 
much  from  the  petty  tvraiuiy  of  Governor  Andros.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  De  Peyster 
family  in  America,  some  of  whom  have  been  distinguished  in  the  history  of  our  covintry. 
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One  hundred  and  forty-two  years  afterward  (1807)  Marinus  Willett,  his 
great-great-grandson,  was  mayor  of  that  city,  then  freed  from  Bi-itish 
rule.     It  was  in  May,  16H5,  that  the  lirst  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen 
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for  the  city  of  New  York  were  appointed.  Three  of  them  were  English- 
men— Willett,  Delavall,  and  Lawrence — and  four  of  them  were  Hol- 
landers— Yan  Cortlandt,  Yan  Brngh,  Yan  Ruyven  (former  secretary  of 
Stiiyvesant),  and  Anthony. 

War  between  Holland  and  Great  Britain  broke  out  again  early  in 
KiO.").  The  Dutch  had  resolved  no  longer  to  submit  to  the  domination 
of  the  English.  The  States-General  authorized  tlie  Dutch  AY  est  India 
Company  to  "  attack,  conquer,  and  ruin  the  English,  botli  in  and  out  of 
Europe,  on  land  and  water."  Tlie  conflict  raged  chiefly  on  tiie  ocean, 
and  ■was   terminated  In'  a  treaty  at  Breda  at    the  close  of  .Tune,   1067, 

when  Xew  Ketherland  was  formally  given  up 
to  Great  Britain. 

Meanwhile    two     royalist    favorites — Lord 
Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret — had  per- 
suaded tlie  duke  to  convey  to  them  a  part  of 
the    magnificent    domain    in  America,  wliieh 
was  not  yet  in  his  possession,  for  the  expedi- 
tion   sent  to   seize    it   was    still  (June,   1664-) 
out  upon  the  ocean.    These  favorites  had  been 
prornj)ted  to  ask  this  grant  by  the  "  usurper" 
Scott — ''burn   to    work    mischief'" — for  the 
purpose   of   injuring  the  duke,   who  had  re- 
fused to  let  him  have  Long  Island.    The  duke 
conveyed  the  whole  of  the  beautiful  territory 
lietween  the  Hudson  liiverand  tlie  Delaware  to  Berkeley  and   Carteret, 
and  in  juemory  of  the  gallant  defence  of  the  island  of  Jersey  by  tlie  lat- 
ter, lie  named  the  domain  in  tlie  charter  Nova  Ctesarea,  or  New  Jersey. 
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Richard  Nicolls  *  governed  New  York  judiciously  and  wisely  for 
about  four  years,  when  he  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
his  appointed  successor,  Francis  Lovelace.  The  hitter  liad  visited  Long- 
Island  in  1652  under  a  pass  from  Cromwell's  Council  of  State,  and 
passed  thence  into  Virginia. 
lie  was  a  phlegmatic,  indolent, 
and  good-natured  man,  and  of 
a  mild  and  generous  disposition, 
his  weakness  causing  him  oc- 
casionally to  exercise  petty 
tyranny.  He  was  unfitted  to 
encounter  great  storms,  j'et  he 
showed  considerable  energy  in 
dealing  with  the  French  and 
Indians  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Xew  York  during  his  ad- 
ministration. ;^  ' 

One  of  Lovelace's  wisest 
counsellors  and  the  most  influ- 
ential man  in  the  province  at 
that  time  was  Cornells  Steen- 
wyck,f  a  wealthy  citizen,  and 
who  held  the  office  of  mayor  • 
for  three  years  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lovelace.  It  was  at  his  large  storehouse  that  the  corpo- 
ration gave  a  banquet  to  Governor  !Xieolls  on  his  retirement  from  office. 
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*  Xicolls  was  born  iu  Bedfordshire  in  1624,  tlie  son  of  a  London  barrister.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  the  royal 
forces,  leaving  college  for  the  purpose,  and  soon  obtained  command  of  a  troop  of  horse. 
As  an  ntfiiihl  of  the  Duke  of  York,  after  the  death  of  Charles,  he  served  in  France,  lirst 
luiiler  Mars'ial  Tureune,  and  then  under  the  Prince  of  Conde.  After  the  Restoration  he 
returned  to  England,  found  eiuploymeut  at  court,  became  a  favorite,  and  was  made  the 
duke's  deputv  governor  of  New  York.     lie  returned  to  England  iu  1668. 

f  Cornells  Steenwyck  emigrated  to  Xcw  Xetherland  from  Haarlem,  Holland.  He  was 
a  merchant,  who  arrived  at  Xew  Amsterdam  about  1652,  and  engaged  iu  trade,  principally 
in  tobacco  for  the  European  market.  He  was  rated  among  the  most  wealth}'  citizens  in 
18.5.J.  In  1638  he  married  Margaretta  dc  Riemer,  daughter  of  a  widow  who  conducted  a 
small  mercantile  establishment  in  Xew  Amsterdam.  The  widow  was  married  the  next 
year  to  Dominie  Drissius,  the  Dutch  clergyman  of  Xew  Amsterdam.  Steenwyck  had  a 
fine  residence  on  the  south-west  corner  of  (present)  AVhitehall  and  Bridge  streets.  He 
was  a  very  active  man  in  public  affairs  as  burgomaster,  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly, 
and  colleague  of  De  Ruyven  in  carrying  Stuyvesant's  letters  to  Xicolls,  and  iu  the  busi- 
ness of  surrender. 
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Lovelace  lield  friendly  intercourse  with  the  people  of  jJsew  England, 
and  when,  in  1()73,  there  was  war  again  between  Holland  and  Great 
Britain,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  appeared  liefore  his  capital  in  August,  he 
was  on  a  friendly  visit  to  Governor  Winthrop,  of  Connecticut.  With 
disaffection  to  his  government  he  was  always  impatient  ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  in  tlie  territory  of  "  Xew  Sweden,"  on  the  Delaware,  and 
also  on  Long  Island,  showed  a  rebellious  spirit,  he,  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
Swede,  levied  heavy  taxes  upon  them,  and  told  them  that  they  should  have 
no  liberty  for  any  other  thought  than  how  they  sliould  jjay  their  assessments. 
At  the  close  of  July,  IHTo,  a  Dutch  squadron,  commanded  by 
Admirals  Evertsen  and  Binckes,  twenty-three  vessels  in  all,  including 
numerous  prizes,  and  bearing  six  hundred  land  troops,  arrived  off  Sandy 
Hook,  and  soon  anchored  above  the  ^Narrows  in  sight  of  Xew  York. 
The  admirals  sent  a  summons  to  the  commander  of  the  fort  there  to  sur- 
render. The  English  were  taken  by  surprise.  Captain  John  Manning, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  fort,  sent  a  messenger  to  Governor  Lovelace 
in  Connecticut,  ordered  the  drums  to  beat  for  volunteers,  and  sent  to  the 
nearest  towns  on  Long  Island  for  re-enforcements.     Xone  came.      The 

Dutch  in  the  city  showed  signs  of 
serious  disaffection.  The  call  for 
volunteers  was  little  heeded.  Few 
appeared,  and  those  who  did  re- 
spond came  as  enemies  instead  of 
friends,  and  spiked  the  cannon 
parked  in  front  of  the  City  Hall. 
In  this  extremity  Manning  sent  a 
deputation  to  the  Dutch  commander 
to  inquire  why  he  had  come  "  in 
such  a  hostile  manner  to  disturb 
His  Majesty's  subjects." 

''We  have  come,"  he  replied, 
'■  to  take  what  is  our  own,  and 
our  own  we  will  liave. " 

Planning  tried  to  gain  time  by 
procrastination.  The  M'ar  -  ships 
floated  iq)  with  the  tide  within  musket-shot  of  the  fort  without  firing  a 
gun.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  ships  fired  broadsides  and  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  the  garrison.  The  fort  returned  the  fire,  and  shot  the 
flag-ship  "  through  and  through.''  Then  six  hundred  men  were  landed, 
M-hen  about  four  hundred  armed  burghers  encouraged  their  countrymen 
to  storm  the  fort. 
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Perceiving  resistance  under  the  circumstances  to  be  useless,  a  white 
flag  was  dispLayed  over  the  fort,  and  a  deputation  was  sent  out  to  meet 
the  advancing  storming  party  at  near  sunset.  A  capituhition  was  soon 
effected,  when  the  fort  and  garrison  were  surrendered  with  the  honors 
of  war.  The  Dutcli  soldiers  marched  into  the  fort  and  the  English 
soldiers  marched  out  of  it  with  colors  flying  and  drums  beating,  and 
grounded  their  arms.  Then  the  English  garrison  was  ordered  back,  and 
were  made  prisoners  of  war  in  the  church  within  the  fort.  The  tri- 
colored  banner  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic  took  its  old  place  on  the  flag-staff 
of  the  fort,  and  the  heart  of  Stuyvesant,  who  was  a  witness  of  the  event, 
was  filled  with  joy.  Kew  Amsterdam  had  been  snatched  from  the 
Dutch  by  an  English  robber,  who  came  stealthily  while  Holland  and 
Great  Britain  were  at  peace.  New  York  had  l)een  honorably  taken  by 
a  Dutch  squadron — an  open  enemy — engaged  in  war  with  Great  Britain. 
The  name  of  New  Netherland  was  now  i-estored  to  the  reconquei-ed 
territory.  It  then  had  three  chief  towns,  thirty  villages,  and  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  Dutch  inhabitants.  Fort  James  was  renamed 
Fort  William  Henry  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Captain 
Anthony  Colve*  was  chosen  to  be  governor-general  of  the  province,  his 
commission  defining  it  as  extending  from  "  fifteen  miles  soiith  of  Cape 
Hinlopen  to  the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and  Shelter  Island  ;"  on  the 
main  north  from  Greenwich  as  defined  in  IciSO,  and  including  "  Dela- 
ware Bay  and  all  intermediate  territory  possessed  by  the  Duke  of  York." 

The  name  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  changed  to  New  Orange, 
and  Albany  to  Willemstadt.  The  municipal  government  was  re-estab- 
lished after  the  Dutcli  pattern.  Anthony  de  Milt  was  appointed  schout, 
Johannes  van  Brugh,  Johannes  de  Peyster,  and  ^gidius  Luyck  were 
chosen  hurgomasters,  and  William  Beeckman,  Jeronimus  Ebbing, 
Jacob  Kip,  Laurens  van  der  Spiegel,  and  Gelyn  Ver  Planck  were 
made  saliepens.^     Evertsen  and  Binckes  issued  a  proclamation  ordering 


*  Colve  Tvas  '"'  a  man  of  resolute  spirit,  and  passionate,"  whose  arbitrary  nature  Iiad 
not  been  improved  by  military  training.  When  made  governor,  he  sought  to  magnify 
the  office  by  setting  up  a  coach  drawn  by  three  liorses.  He  ruled  with  energy  and  some- 
times witli  severity.  When  an  English  force  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  province  to 
English  rule,  provided  by  treaty,  and  Edmond  Andros  claimed  the  right  to  take  the  seat  of 
Colve,  the  latter  yielded  to  the  inevitable  with  grace.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  present  to 
Andros  his  coach  and  tliree  horses.    After  the  formal  surrender  Colve  returned  to  Holland. 

f  After  the  recovery  of  Xew  York  by  the  English  Captain  planning  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial  on  a  charge  of  cowardice  and  treachery,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
have  his  sword  broken  over  his  head  by  the  executioner  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
forever  incapacitated  to  hold  any  othce,  civil  or  military,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  Gov- 
ernor Lovelace  was  severely  reprimanded,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated  and  given  to 
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the  seizure  of  all  property  and  debts  belonging  to  the  kings  of  France 
and  England,  or  their  subjects,  and  urging  every  person  to  report  such 
property  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,  Nicholas  ISayard.  De 
Ruyven,  who  liad  been  made  the  receiver  of  the  duke's  revenue, 
although  an  old  Dutchman,  was  required  to  give  a  strict  account. 

The  swift  reconquest  of  New  York  startled  the  other  English  colonies 
in  America,  and  some  of  them  prepared  for  war.  Connecticut  foolishly 
talked  of  an  offensive  war.  Colve  was  wide  awake,  and  watched  current 
events  around  him  with  great  vigilance.  He  kept  his  eye  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  Frenchmen  and  barbarians  on  the  north  ;  watched  every 
hostile  indication  on  the  east,  and  compelled  hesitating  boroughs  on 
Long  Island  and  in  Westchester  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  made  strong  the  fortitications  of  New  York, 
planting  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  ninety  cannons  around  the  city 
and  on  the  fort. 

The  triumph  of  the  Dutch  was  of  short  duration.  The  reconquest 
was  an  accident,  not  the  result  of  a  preconceived  plan.  Tlie  happy 
dreams  of  a  Belgie  empire  in  America  were,  in  a  few  months,  suddenly 
dispelled,  for  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Westminster  (London)  early  in  lG7i 
ended  the  war,  and  upon  the  principle  of  reciprocal  restitution,  New 
Netherland  was  restored  to  the  British  crown,  and  remained  thereafter  a 
British  jirovince  until  the  war  for  independence  in  1775-83.  Doubts 
having  arisen  respecting  the  effects  of  these  political  changes  upon  the 
duke's  title  to  his  American  possessions,  the  king  confirmed  it  by  issuing 
a  new  charter  in  June,  107J-. 

Meanwhile  France  had  been  endeavoring  to  establish  and  extend  her 
dominion  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes,  especially  Ontario.  The 
strong  right  arm  of  her  power  in  this  work  was  conqiosed  of  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, who  carried  the  lilies  of  F>ance  wherever  they  displayed  the 
emblems  of  Christianity.  French  soldiers  followed  in  the  path  of  these 
missionaries.  Wars  between  the  French  and  barbarians  within  the 
domain  of  the  State  of  New  York,  as  well  as  alliances,  had  taken  place. 
In  the  hearing  of  the  barbaric  tribes  the  imposing  ritual  service  of  the 
Church  of  Home  had  been  read  and  chanted  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years. 

At  the  period  of  the  political  changes  in  New  York  here  mentioned, 
the  Jesuits  were  active  among  the  Iroquois.      They  had  established  a  sort 


tlie  Duke  of  York.  .Vtlmiral  Evcrtson.  tin-  commander  of  the  Dutch  force.s  that  retook 
New  Netherland,  assisted  iu  conveyiug  the  forces  of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to 
England  in  1688. 
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of  metropolitan  station  among  tlie  Mohawks  at  Caughnawaga,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Mohawk  River,  in  (j)resent)  Fulton  County,  and  were 
successful  in  making  converts  among  the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas. 

"Working  in  concert  with  the  missionaries,  for  State  purposes,  was  the 
ahle  Governor-General  of  Canada,  Count  Louis  Frontenac.  Learning 
from  the  Jesuits  early  in  1673  that  the  Iroquois  were  not  well  disposed 
toward  the  French,  he  made  a  pompous  visit  to  the  eastern  end  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  there  held  a  conference  with  delegates  from  the  Five  Nations, 
whom  he  had  invited  to  meet  him.  The  object  of  the  conference  was 
to  imjiress  the  barbarians  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  Canada.  With 
two  liateaux  gaudily  painted,  each  carrying  sixteen  men  and  a  small 
cannon  mounted,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes  and 
four  hundred  men,  he  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  conference  was 
held  on  the  site  of  Kingston.  It  was  exceedingly  friendly.  The  count 
tried  to  persuade  the  Iroquois  sachems  and  chiefs  to  consent  to  allow 
their  youths  to  learn  the  French  language.  He  called  the  Five  Nations 
his  "  children,"  and  in  every  way  tried  to  win  their  supreme  affection  for 
the  French.  But  he  was  unsuccessful  ;  he  only  won  their  friendly  feel- 
ings, and  a  safeguard  for  the  missionaries 
among  them.  He  did  not  weaken  in  the 
least  degree  their  attachment  to  the 
IJutch. 

Frontenac  had  begun  a  fort — the  after- 
M-ard   famous   Fort   Frontenac   of  history      siGx.\TrRE  of  edmond  axdros. 
— where  the  conference  was  held,  when, 

leavintj  a  small  <rarrison  in  the  fort,  he  returned  to  Montreal.  The  o-reat 
minister  of  Louis  XIY.,  Colbert,  sent  word  to  Frontenac  that  he  had 
better  imitate  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  and  Orange,  and  instead  of 
"  prosecuting  distant  discoveries,  to  build  up  towns  and  villages  in 
Canada." 

On  the  reconquest  of  New  York  by  the  English  the  important  question 
arose  :  '"  "Who  shall  be  sent  to  govern  the  province  ?"  Kicolls  was  dead, 
and  Lovelace  was  incompetent.  The  king  commissioaed.  Sir  Edmond 
Andros,*  major  of  dragoons,  who  was  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  to 

*  8ir  Edmond  Andros  was  born  in  London  in  1637.  His  family  were  distinguislied  on 
tlie  islanil  of  Guernscj-.  After  serving  as  Governor  of  Kew  York  from  1674  to  1684  lie 
returned  to  England,  and  entered  tlie  service  of  his  liing  at  the  palace.  Appointed 
Governor  of  Xew  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  in  1688,  he  exercised  arbitrary 
power  until  the  Revolution  dethroned  his  master.  King  .James  II..  that  year,  when  he 
was  deposed  and  sent  to  England.  In  1692  Andros  was  made  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
so  remained  until  1698.  In  1704  he  was  created  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  died  at  West- 
minster in  1713. 
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fill  that  station.  He  had  heen  hronght  up  in  the  royal  household  ;  was 
a  favorite  of  the  king  and  the  duke  ;  a  good  French  and  Dutch  scholar  ; 
a  thorough  royalist  ;  an  obedient  servant  of  his  superiors,  and  was  well 
fitted  to  perform  the  part  which  his  masters  appointed  him  to  play.  His 
private  character  was  without  blemish,  and  the  evil  things  spoken  of  him 
relate  to  his  public  career.  This  man  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
American  history  for  a  few  years. 

Andros  received  the  government  of  New  York  from  Colve  in  October, 
1674-.  With  all  their  political  disabilities  under  him,  the  people  of  that 
province  prospered  and  M-ere  comparatively  happy.  Luxury  had  not 
corrupted  their  tastes,  and  their  wants  were  few.  A  man  worth  three 
thousand  dollars  was  considered  rich  ;  the  possessor  of  five  thousand 
dollars  was  considered  ojiulent.  There  was  almost  a  dead  level  of 
equality  in  society.  Beggars  were  unknown.  "  Ministers  were  few, 
l)ut  religions  many,"  and  out  of  matters  of  faith  grew  many  contro- 
versies. There  seemed  little  reason  for  the  twenty  thousand  inhabitants 
of  the  domain  to  be  unhappy  ;  but  the  divine  instinct  of  freedom,  which 
demanded  a  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  self-government,  made  many 
of  them  discontented  and  in  some  places  mutinous.  The  career  of 
Andros  in  America  outside  of  New  York  was  more  striking — more 
dranuitic  than  within  that  domain. 

Andros  in  his  zeal  exceeded  his  master's  instructions,  and  very  soon 
he  acquired  the  just  title  of  "tyrant."  The  duke,  his  master,  was  a 
strange  compound  of  wickedness  and  goodness,  slow  to  perceive  right 
from  wrong,  and  seldom  seeing  truth  in  its  pxirity.  Bancroft  says  of 
him  :  "  A  libertine  without  love,  a  devotee  without  spirituality,  an 
advocate  of  toleration  without  a  sense  of  the  natural  right  to  freedom  of 
conscience — to  him  the  muscular  force  prevailed  over  the  intellectual. 
He  was  not  bloodthirsty  ;  but  to  a  narrow  mind  fear  seems  the  most 
powerful  instrument  of  government,  and  he  ]iropped  his  throne  [when 
he  became  king]  M'ith  the  block  and  gallows.  He  floated  between  the 
sensuality  of  indulgence  and  the  sensuality  of  superstition,  hazarding 
heaven  for  an  ugly  mistress,  and,  to  the  great  delight  of  abbots  and  nuns, 
winning  it  back  again  b}'  pricking  his  flesh  with  sharp  points  of  iron  and 
eating  no  meat  on  Saturdays."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said  well 
that  "  Charles  would  not  and  James  could  not  see." 

One  of  the  first  of  the  acts  of  Jietty  tyranny  of  Andros  was  the  im- 
prisonment of  leading  citizens  of  New  York — Steenwyck,  Van  Brugh, 
De  Peyster,  Bayard,  Luyck,  Beeckman,  Kip,  and  De  Milt — on  a  charge 
of  "  disturbing  the  government  and  endeavoring  a  rebellion."  Their 
offence  consisted  in  an  expressed  desire  not  to  take  an  unconditional  oath 
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of  allegiance  to  Charles  Stuart,  and  petitioning  the  governor  for  leave  to 
sell  their  estates  and  to  remove  elsewhere. 

Andros  proceeded  to  enforce  jurisdiction  over  everj  foot  of  territory 
included  in  tlie  duke's  charter  of  1664 — Peraaquid,  in  Maine,  the  islands 
of  Martha's  (Martin's)  Vineyard  and  Xantucket,  and  disputed  domains 
on  the  Delaware.  He  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  all  the  territory 
west  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  authorities  of  Connecticut  disputed 
the  claim,  and  Andros  denounced  their  action  as  "  rebellion  against  the 
duke. ' ' 

Finding  the  French  were  tampering  with  the  Iroquois,  Andros  went 
to  Albany,  regulated  some  affairs  at  Schenectady,  and  penetrated  the 
Mohawk  Valley  a  hundred  miles  beyond.  On  his  return  to  Albanv  he 
received  solemn  assurances  of  the  friendship  of  the  Five  Xations,  and 
then  he  organized  the  first  "  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Indian  Affairs." 
This  was  a  most  important  measure,  and  its  operations  were  salutary  for 
a  hundred  years.  He  appointed  as  its  secretary  Kobert  Livingston,  then 
town  clerk  of  Albany,  a  shrewd  Scotchman  who  had  lately  come  over 
from  Rotterdam,  and  who  afterward  became  prominent  in  colonial  affairs. 
The  Five  Nations  gave  Andros  the  name  of  "  Corlear, "  in  memory  of 
their  good  friend,  Arendt  van  Curler  or  Corlear,  who,  as  we  liave 
observed,  was  commissary  of  Rensselaerwyck,  and  who  was  drowned  in 
Lake  Champlain. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  King  Philip's  War*  broke  out  and  spread 
great  alarm  throughout  Xew  England.  Andros  sympathized  with  his 
countrymen  in  their  distress,  but  could  not  spare  a  military  force  to  aid 
them  ;  but  he  sent  six  barrels  of  gunpowder  to  the  Rhode  Islanders  (who 
were  excluded  from  the  Xew  England  Confederacy),  and  invited  anj-  of 
them  who  should  be  driven  out  by  the  Indians  to  come  to  Xew  York 
and  be  welcomed  as  guests.  There  was  no  good  feeling  between  the 
'"  United  Colonies  of  Xew  England  "  (see  p.  58)  and  Andros. 

*  Massasoit,  the  warm  friend  of  the  "  Pilgrim  Fathers"  at  New  Plymouth,  had  two 
sons,  called  respectively  by  the  English,  Philip  and  Alexander.  The  former  was  the 
elder,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  sachem.  Perceiving  that  the  English  were  undoubtedly 
determined  to  deprive  him  of  his  domain,  he  listened  favorably  to  the  counsels  of  his  hot 
young  braves,  and  began  a  war  for  the  extermination  of  the  white  intruders.  At  his 
.seat  at  Blount  Hope,  in  Rhode  Island,  he  planned  a  federation  of  all  the  New  England 
tribes  for  that  purpose.  Exasperated  by  an  untoward  occurrence,  he  suddenly  struck 
the  lirst  blow  thirty  miles  from  New  Plymouth,  and  for  about  a  year  he  spread  terror 
and  desolation  far  and  wide.  Finally  he  was  killed  in  a  hiding  place  by  another  Indian. 
His  wife  and  little  son  had  been  made  prisoners.  The  Christians  of  Massachusetts  delili- 
erated  whether  to  kill  or  sell  into  slavery  to  fellow-Christians  in  Barbadoes  this  innocent 
pagan  boj-.     The  latter  measure  was  the  most  lirojitable,  and  it  was  adopted. 
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Late  in  1677  Andros  went  to  England  to  look  after  his  private  affairs, 
leaving  Anthony  Brockholls  *  in  charge  of  the  government  of  New 
York.  Brockholls  administered  jniblic  affairs  wisely  for  a  few  months. 
Meanwhile  the  governor  had  been  knighted  by  King  Charles,  and  he 
returned  to  New  York  Sir  Edmond  Andros.  During  his  absence  a  royal 
marriage  had  taken  place  which  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
destinies  of  New  York — nay,  of  the  world.  It  was  the  marriage  of 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Protestants 
of  Europe,  to  his  cousin  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The 
duke  was  a  Roman  Catholic  by  conviction,  and  tlie  marriage  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him. 

Tlie  duke,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  Berkeley  and  Carteret,  had 
given  Andros  sufficient  authority  to  allow  him  to  annoy  these  proprietors 
and  the  settlers  in  their  domain.  Berkeley  sold  his  interest  to  English 
"  Friends"  or  Qnakers,  and  Carteret  consented  to  a  division  of  the  terri- 
tory into  East  and  West  Jersey.     He  held  East  Jerse}'.      The  proprietors 

of  West  Jersey,  jnaking  liberal 
concessions  to  settlers,  soon  at- 
tracted a  numeroiis  population  to 
that  region.  But  Andros  was  a 
chronic  disturber.  He  caused  the 
duke  to  claim  the  right  to  rule 
all  New  Jersey,  and  Andros  at- 
tempted to  exercise  it.  A  judicial 
siGXATCRE  OP  SIR  joFtN  BERKELEY  AM)        dccisiou  soou  frccd    it    absolutely 

in  IfiSl  the  first  Representative 
Assembly  met  at  Salem,  in  West  Jersey,  and  adopted  a  code  of  laws. 
East  Jersey  was  also  sold  to  Qnakers,  and  numerous  settlers  came  there 
also. 

Meanwhile  William  Penn,  an  P]nglish  Quaker,  son  of  Admiral  Penu 
(who  was  a  friend  of  tiie  king  an<l  the  duke),  had  become  a  projjrietor  of 
West  Jersey,  having  obtained  from  Charles  a  grant  of  a  domain  (March, 
1681)  including  "  three  degrees  of  latitude  and  five  degrees  of  longitude," 
west  of  the  Delaware  River,  in  puyment  of  a  loan  made  by  tlie  king  from 

*  Anthony  Brockholls  ^as  of  ji  Roman  Catholic  family  in  Lancashire,  England,  and 
was  a  "  professed  Papist"  hini.seLf.  He  came  to  New  York  at  about  the  time  of  its  sur- 
render to  the  Dutch  in  1674,  and  was  named  as  the  successor  of  Governor  Andros  in  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1681  he  was  appointed  receiver-general  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  in  1683  he  became  one  of  the  council  of  Governor  Dongan.  For  fully  thirty 
years  Brockholls  was  a  very  active  man  in  public  affairs  in  the  province  of  New  York. 
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Pemi's  father.  The  domain  was  named  in  the  charter  "  Pennsylvania.'' 
Penn  obtained,  by  grant  and  purchase  of  the  duke,  the  territory  com- 
prised in  the  present  State  of  Delaware,  and  on  coming  to  America  the 
next  year,  the  agent  of  the  duke  surrendered  it  to  Penn. 

Andros  had  been  suddenly  recalled  from   New  York  in  the  autnnm  of 
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1682,  and  Brockholls  again  became  acting  governor.  Nothing  of 
special  interest  in  public  affairs  occurred  diiring  his  administration  of 
nearly  three  years,  excepting  a  claim  to  Staten  Island  as  a  part  of  East 
Jersey,  made  by  Lady  Carteret,  widow  of  the  deceased  proprietor.  The 
matter  was  soon  settled  by  the  sale  of  East  Jersey. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Sir  Edmoni)  Andros  had  ruled  New  York  about  nine  years  with  vigor. 
He  had  kept  peace  with  tlie  Iroquois  Confederacy  ;  crushed  i-eligious 
enthusiasts  ;  frowned  upon  every  sign  of  repuhlicanisni,  and  asserted 
with  great  tenacity  the  power  of  the  duke,  his  master,  within  the  char- 
tered limits  of  his  territory.  Meanwhile  the  duke  had  listened  to  the 
appeals  of  the  inhahitants  of  New  York  and  heeded  the  judicious  advice 
of  his  friend,  William  Penn,  to  give  the  jjeople  more  liberty  ;  and  he 
souorht  an  able  and  enlightened  governor  to  take  the  place  of  Andros. 
He  found  such  a  man  in  Thomas  Dongan,*  a  younger  son  of  an  Irish 
baronet,  and  then  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  Poman  Catholic, 
enterprising  and  active,  a  "  man  of  integrity,  modei-ation,  and  genteel 
manners. ' ' 

Under  instructions  from  the  duke,  Dongan  ordered   an    election  of  a 

(ieneral  Assemljl}'  of  Pepresentatives  of 
the  people,  their  number  not  to  exceed 
eighteen.  Their  functions  were  to  as- 
sist the  governor  and  Council  in  framing 
laws  for  the  "good  of  the  colony," 
r^iGSATUKE  OF  covEKNoit  DONGAx.      ^]^^  j^^]^y   rescrviiig  to  himself  the  right 

to  examine  and  approve  or  reject  such 
laws.  The  representatives  were  to  be  allowed  free  debate  among  them- 
selves in  considering  proposed  laws.  Thus  the  people  of  New  York 
were  tirst  allowed  to  share  the  colonial  political  authority. 

It  was  a  notable  event  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  New  York  when, 
on  October  17th,  1683,  the  iirst  General  Assembl^^  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  composed  of  ten  councillors  and  seventeen  representatives 
of  the  people,  met  at  the  City  Hall  and  were  addressed   by  Governor 


*  Governor  Dongan  liad  served  in  the  French  army  ;  was  a  colonel  in  the  royal 
army,  and  had  been  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tangier.  When  he  resigned  his  office  of 
Governor  of  New  York  to  Andros,  in  1688,  he  retired  to  his  farm  on  Long  Island.  With 
the  assvimption  of  power  by  Leisler,  a  strong  anti-Roman  Catholic  spirit  was  fostered, 
and  Dongan  being  a  Papist,  was  wrongfully  regarded  with  suspicion.  Because  he  had  a 
brigautiue  constructed  to  carry  him  on  a  visit  to  England,  he  was  charged  with  a  trea- 
sonable design  against  William  and  Mary,  in  favor  of  dethroned  King  James.  He  went 
to  Boston,  sailed  thence  to  England,  and  afterward  became  Earl  of  Limerick. 
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Dongan,  whose  sympathies  were  in  unison  M'itli  the  popular  desires. 
Tlie  Assembly  chose  the  experienced  Matthew  NicoUs  speaker  and  John 
Spragg  clerk.  They  sat  three  weeks  and  passed  fourteen  acts,  all  of 
which  were  assented  to  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council. 
The  first  of  these  acts  was  entitled  "  The  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Priv- 
ileges, granted  by  His  Royal  Highness,  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York 
and  its  Dependencies."  It  declared  that  the  supreme  legislative  power 
should  forever  be  and  reside  in  the  governor,  council,  and  people,  met 
in  General  Assembly  ;  that  every  freeholder  and  freeman  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  representatives  without  restraint  ;  that  no  freeman 
should  suifer  but  by  judgment  of  his  peers  ;  that  all  trials  should  be  by 
a  jury  of  twelve  men  ;  that  no  tax  should  be  assessed,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  Assembly  ;  that  no  seaman  or  soldier 
should  be  cpiartered  on  the  inhabitants  against  their  will  ;  that  no  martial 
law  shoTild  exist,  and  that  no  person  professing  faith  in  God,  by  Jesus 
Christ,  should  at  any  time  be  anywise  disquieted  or  questioned  for- any 
difference  of  opinion.  Not  a  feature  of  the  intolerance  and  bigotry  of 
the  New  England  charters  appeared  in  this  first 
"  Charter  of  Liberties'"  for  the  province  of  New 
York. 

This  act  was  read  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  on 
the  morning  after  its  passage  in  the  presence  of 
the  governor,  his  Council,  the  Assembly,  the 
municipal  officers,  and  the  people,  the  latter 
having  l:)een  summoned  to  the  joyous  feast  by 
the  sounding  of  trumpets.  In  this  charter  was 
again  enunciated  the  postulate  of  the  Nether- 
lands— "  Taxation  only  by  consent." 

The  next  act  that  was  passed  provided  for  the 
division  of  the  province  into  twelve  counties  or  shires.  The  names  of 
the  twelve  are  still  retained,  but  their  territorial  dimensions  have  been 
much  modified  by  the  erection  of  new  counties  from  parts  of  some  of 
tliem.  The  names  and  boundaries  of  these  political  divisions  as  given  in 
the  act  of  1683  are  as  follows  :* 

The  City  and  County  of  Ifeiv  Yorli  bear  the  name  of  the  duke's  first 
title.     It  included  all  Manhattan  Island,  and  several  adjacent  islands. 

^Yestrhestl'l•  County  embraced  all  the  territory  eastward  of  Manhat- 
tan to  the  Connecticut  line,  and  northward  along  the  Hudson  Kiver  to 
the  Highlands. 
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The  seals  of  tlie  several  counties  represented  on  page  99  were  of  those  in  use  in  1875. 
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Duchess  County  was  so  named  in  honor  uf  the  dnke's  wife,  the 
Duchess  of  York.*  It  extended  from  Westchester  northward  to  Albany 
County,  and  "  into  the  woods  twenty  miles." 

Orange  County  extended  from  oSTew  Jersey  northward  along  the  Hud- 
son Eiver  to  Murderer's  Creek  (now  Moodna's  Creek),  above  the  High- 
lands near  Now  Windsor,  and  westward  to  the  Delaware  Hiver.  It  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  the  duke's  son-in-law,  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Ulster  County  derives  its  name  from  the  duke's  Irish  earldom.  It 
extended  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Orange  County  along  the  river, 
and  "  twenty  miles  into  the  woods"  as  far  north  as  Saugerties. 

Albany  County,  bearing  the  duke's  second  or  Scotch  title,  extended 
indefinitely  northward  from  Koeloff  Jansen's  Kill  (Creek)  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  west  side  from  Saugerties  northward  to 
"  the  Saraaghtoga. " 

liichmond  County,  which  included  Staten  Island  and  two  or  three 
smaller  islands,  was  probably  so  named  in  honor  of  the  king's  illegiti- 
mate son  by  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

Kings  and  Queens  counties  occupied  the  western  portion  of  Long 
Island  from  Oyster  Bay  and  Hempstead,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
monarch  and  his  wife. 

Suffolh  County  embraced  the  eastern  portion  of  Long  Island,  and 
derived  its  name  from  that  of  the  ]nost  easterly  county  in  England, 
south  of  Norfolk. 

The  duke's  possession  in  Maine  (at  Pemacpiid)  was  called  Cornioall 
County.  The  islands  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  which  were  included 
in  his  charter  w'ere  constituted  Duke's  County. 

Courts  of  justice  were  established  Ijy  the  Assembly  in  the  several 
counties.  These  consisted  of  four  tribunals — town  courts,  county 
courts  or  Courts  of  Sessions,  a  court  of  Oyer  and  Tei'miner,  and  a  court 
of  Chancery  to  be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  province.  The  latter  was 
composed  of  the  governor  and  his  Council.  But  every  inhabitant  of 
the  province  was  allowed  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  king  from   the   jndg- 

*  When  the  names  of  the  counties  were  given,  the  title  of  the  wife  of  .1  dulic  was 
spelled  with  a  "  t  " — du?chess — and  so  continued  in  the  English  language  until  the  ap- 
pearance of  .Tolinson's  Dictionary,  in  1755.  He  gave  it  the  orthogra|ihy  of  its  French 
derivitive — duchesse — omitting  the  final  c.  The  name  being  spelled  with  a  "  t  "  in  the 
early  records  of  the  State,  it  was  not  changed  when  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  a  duke  was  changed,  and  through  inadvertence  and  ignorance  of  its  origin,  the 
name  of  Duchess  County  has  been  spelled  with  a  "  t"  until  within  a  few  years,  when 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  count}'  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Duchess  of 
York.  It  is  now  universally  spelled  without  a  "  t"  by  well-informed  people.  It  is  so 
spelled  in  the  United  States  Census  Reports  of  1880. 
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ment  of  any  court.  All  the  laws  passed  by  this  first  General  xVssembly 
of  New  York  were  read  to  the  people  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  and 
were  then  sent  to  England  for  the  consideration  of  the  duke.* 

Dongan  conducted  his  "  foreign  relations"  with  spirit.     He  told  the 
pestering  Connecticut  authorities  tliat  if  they  did  not  keep  quiet   and 
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adhere  to  the  boundary  agreement  of  1650,  -which  was  a  line  twenty 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  River,  he  should  proceed  to  claim  the  original 
territory   defined   in  the   duke's    patent,    eastward   to  the   Connecticut 


*  Late  in  1683  the  city  of  New  York  was  divided  into  sis  wards,  named  respectively 
North  Ward,  Soutii  Ward,  East  Ward,  West  Ward,  Dock  Ward,  aud  Out  Ward. 
James  Graliam,  one  of  the  late  aldermen,  was  commissioned  the  first  recorder  of  New 
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River.  He  renewed  the  claims  of  Andros  to  sovereignty  over  tlie  Five 
I^^ations.  At  an  interview  witli  Mohawk  leaders  at  Albany,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Governor  of  Virginia  (Lord  Effingham),  he  enjoined  them 
not  to  deal  with  the  French  without  his  leave,  nor  allow  any  of  that 
nation  to  live  among  them  excepting  the  missionaries.  The  Mohawks 
readily  assented,  and  so  unfriendly  did  the  Iroquois  deport  themselves 
toward  the  French  that  most  of  the  missionaries,  alarmed,  went  back  to 
Canada.  Dongan  also  warned  the  French,  who  had  come  among  the 
Indians  at  Pemaquid— especially  the  Baron  de  Castin  * — to  come  under 
the  duke's  authority  or  to  leave  the  region.  So  thoroughly  did  Dongan 
win  the  respect  and  reverence  of  the  Iroquois  that  they  called  Albany 
their  "  sixth  castle."  Four  of  the  nations  requested  the  governor  to  put 
the  Duke  of  York's  arms  on  their  castles  as  a  protection  against  the 
French. 

When,  in  1682,  the  Count  de  la  Barre  became  Governor-General  of 
Canada  he  resolved  to  bring  the  Iroquois  into  subjection  to  the  French. 
This  design  he  cherished  continually,  but  he  found  the  energetic  Dongan 
a  bar  to  his  ambitious  schemes.  A  crisis  came  early  in  IGS-i.  De  la 
Barre  was  preparing  to  attack  the  Senecas.  Dongan  notified  him  that 
all  the  Iroquois  nations  were  subject  to  the  Duke  of  York  ;  that  the 
duke's  territory  extended  to  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
and  that  if  the  French  did  not  come  south  of  those  waters  the  English 
Mould  not  go  north  of  them.  Dongan's  tone  was  so  firm,  yet  concilia- 
tory, tliat  De  la  Barre  paused  for  awhile.  In  the  following  summer  he 
made  an  attempt  to  carry  out  his  threat  with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries, but  signally  failed.  The  Intendant  of  Canada  said  he  was 
"fooled  in  tlie  most  shameful  manner"  by  Dongan  and   the  Iroquois. 

York,*  who  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  tlie  Mayor's  Court  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Mayor.  The  shipping  of  the  port  of  New  York  at  that  time  consisted  of  three  barks, 
three  brigantines,  twenty-seven  sloops,  and  forty -six  open  boats. 

*  The  Baron  de  Castin,  a  French  nobleman  and  military  leader,  established  a  trading 
house  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and  exhibited  liostile  movements,  at  times, 
toward  the  duke's  possessions  in  Maine.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief. 
In  1G9.5,  accompanied  by  Iberville,  he  led  about  two  hundred  Indians  against  Pemaquid, 
and  captured  it. 

*  James  Graham,  the  first  recorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  a  Scotchman  and  kinsman  of  the  Earl  of 
Montrose.  He  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  practised  his  profession  while  conducting  a  mercantile  business  in 
New  York.  He  was  an  alderman  in  1080,  and  became  attorney-general  and  one  of  the  Council  in  1685. 
He  was  attorney-general  under  Andros,  in  Boston,  shared  the  odium  of  the  governor,  and  on  the  downfall 
of  the  latter  was  imprisoned  awhile.  In  1091  he  returned  to  New  Y'ork,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  and 
became  its  Speaker.  He  was  again  in  the  Council  in  1699.  Graham  had  been  active  in  urging  the  execution 
of  Leisler,  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  anti-Leislerians,  which  ended  his  public  career  in  1701.  He  died  at 
Morrisania  the  same  year. 
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The  discomfited  De  la  Barru  wrote  to  the  French  minister  that  liis  cam- 
paign had  been  "  bloodless  !"     It  had  been  fruitless  as  well,  and  worse. 

Earlj  in  February,  1685,  King  Charles  II.  died  at  the  age  of  iifty-five 
years,  a  worn-out  libertine.  His  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  took  his 
place  on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  as  James  II.  He  had  hesitated 
about  sending  the  jjromised  "  Charter  of  Liberties"  to  Xew  York  ;  now, 
as  TcuKj,  he  positively  refused  to-  confirm  what,  as  duke,  he  had  prom- 
ised. He  instantly  began  to  demolish  the  fair  fabric  of  civil  and  relig- 
ious liberty  which  had  been  raised 
with  so  much  hope  in  !New  York. 
A  direct  tax  was  ordered  without 
the  consent  of  the  people  ;  the 
printing-press — the  right  arm  of 
knowledge  and  freedom — was  for- 
bidden a  place  in  the  colony  ;  and 
as  he  had  determined  to  establish 
the  Eoman  Catholic  faith  as  the 
State  religion  throughout  his  realm, 
the  provincial  offices  were  largely 
filled  by  adherents  of  the  Italian 
Church. 

The     liberal-minded      Dongan 
lamented  these  proceedings  ;    and 
when    the    scheming  monarch  in- 
structed the  governor  to  introduce 
French    missionaries    among    the 
Five    Nations,     he     resisted     the 
measure  as  dangerous  to  the  Eng- 
lish    power     on     the     American 
continent.      Fortunately    the    Iro- 
quois Confederacy  remained  firm    in    tlieir  frieiulship  for    the    English 
in  after  years,  and  stood  as   a  powerful  barrier  against  the  aggressive 
French  when  the  latter  twice  attempted  to  reach  the  white  settlers  at 
Albany  with  hostile  intentions. 

The  clear-headed  and  right-hearted  Dongan  stood  by  tlie  people  and 
the  interests  of  England  with  a  firmness  which  finally  offended  the  mon- 
arch. Dongan  knew  that  the  king  had  a  great  love  for  the  French,  and 
when  he  saw  the  advantages  which  he  was  disposed  to  give  them  in 
America  by  his  vmwise  acts,  he  could  not  but  regard  his  sovereign's  con- 
duct as  treason  toward  his  country.  For  his  faithfulness  he  was  rewarded 
with  the   gratitude   of  the  people  of  New  York  and  the  displeasure  of 
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tlie  monarch,  wlio  dismissed  liim  from  the  office  of  governor.  He 
received  a  letter  from  James  in  the  spring  of  1688  ordering  liim  to  sur- 
render the  government  into  the  hands  of  Andros,  wlio  hehl  a  vice-regal 
commission  to  rule  New  York  and  all  oSIew  England.  Isew  York  was 
made  a  royal  British  province.  It  had  been  a  dukedom  of  a  royal  Eng- 
lish subject  for  about  twenty  years.  James  M'as  proclaimed  king,  at 
]Sfew  York,  on  April  22d,  1685. 

In  the  mean  time,  Dongan  had  experienced  more  trouble  with  the 
French.  The  Marquis  de  Nonville  had  become  Governor  of  Canada. 
He  resolved  to  build  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  Eiver  to  over- 
awe the  Iroquois,  and  he  prejiared  to  attack  the  Senecas.  The  Jesuit 
missionaries  united  with  him.  To  counteract  their  influence,  Dongan 
summoned  the  Five  Nations  to  a  conference  at  Albany  in  the  spring  of 
16S6.*  The  Indians  asked  to  be  relieved  of  tlie  French  priests  at  their 
castles,  to   be  replaced   by  English  priests.      The  governor  promised  to 

establish  an  English  church  at  Saratoga,  and 
to  ask  the  king  to  send  over  English  priests  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  M-arned  the  Iroquois  of 
De  Nonville's  intention  to  attack  them. 

De  Nonvillc  now  appealed  to  Dongan  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  to  aid  him  in  converting 
the  Indians  to  Christianity.  Dongan  was  not 
deceived  by  tliis  false  pretence.  He  promised 
to  do  all  he  could  to  jjrotect  the  missionaries 
among  the  barbarians  ;  that  was  all.  The 
Governor  of  New  York  outwitted  and  out- 
generalled  the  Governor  of  Canada  at  every 
point,  though  the  latter  was  ably  assisted  by  the  venerable  Lamberville, 
the  Jesuit  priest  at  the  Onondaga  Castle.  Exasperated  beyond  measure, 
the  discomfited  De  Nonville  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  :  "  I  am  dis- 
posed to  go  straight  to  Orange  [Albany],  storm  their  fort,  and  burn  the 
whole  concern." 

In  M;iy,  1087,  De  Nonville,  with  a  force  of  over  two  thousand  French 


SEAL   OP   THE   CITY   OF 
ALBANY. 


*  In  1GS6  (July  22d)  Governor  Dongan  incorporated  Albany  as  a  city,  with  large  fran- 
chises, including  the  management  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  appointed  Peter  Schuyler  to 
1)6  its  first  mayor,  Isaac  Swinton  its  recorder,  and  Robert  Livingston  its  clerk.  Dirck 
"Wes.sels,  .Jan  Jansen  Bleecker,  David  Schuyler,  Johannes  Wendell,  Levinus  van 
Schaick,  and  Adraien  Garritse  were  appointed  aldermen  :  Joachim  Staats,  John  Lansing, 
Isaac  Ver  Planck,  Lawrence  van  Ale,  Alliert  Ryckman.  and  Elbert  "Winantse,  assistants  ; 
Jan  Bleecker,  chamberlain  ;  Richard  Pretty,  sheriff  :  and  James  Parker,  marshal.  Such 
was  the  first  political  organization  of  the  city  of  Albauv,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  coasted  along  the  southern  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario  and  penetrated  the  Seneca  country  from  Irondequoit  Bay. 
Eight  luindred  of  liis  regular  troops  had  been  sent  over  from  France  for 
this  expedition.  The  invaders  desolated  the  Seneca  coimtry,  destroying 
all  the  stored  corn  (more  than  a  million  bushels),  the  growing  crops, 
cabins,  and  a  vast  number  of  swine  belonging  to  the  natives.  Then  Do 
Xonville  took  possession  of  the  country  in  tlie  name  of  the  French 
king  ;  but  by  an  act  of  foul  treachery  and  atrocious  cruelty  he  gave  a 
deatli-l)low  to  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Five  Nations,  and  confirmed 
their  friendship  for  the  English.  Be  N^onville  had  employed  Lamber- 
ville,  the  venerated  Jesuit  priest  at  Onondaga  Castle,  to  decoy  many 
Iroquois  chiefs  into  a  stronghold  under  the  pretence  of  holding  a  confer- 
ence. There  the  dusky  representatives  of  their  people  were  seized,  put 
in  irons,  sent  to  France,  and  committed  to  the  chain-galleys  at  iVIarseilles. 
This  was  done  to  strike  the  Five  Nations  with  terror.  It  had  an  oi)po- 
site  effect.  The  inissionai-ies  had  to  flee  for  their  lives  before  the 
angered  braves,  and  Lamberville  was  saved  only  by  the  generous  protec- 
tion of  the  chief  of  the  Onondagas. 

In  the  spring  of  1688  the  province  of  New  York  was  "  consolidated  " 
with  New  England  under  a  colonial  viceroy  (Sir  Edniond  Andros),  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  ephemeral  political  organization  known  as  the 
'•  Dominion  of  New  England."  At  this  time  the  king,  as  he  informed 
the  Pope,  was  preparing  to  "  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the 
English  Plantations." 

The  viceroy  arrived  in  New  York  from  Boston  in  August,  and  was 
received  by  the  loyal  aristocracy  with  great  parade.  In  the  midst  of  the 
rejoicings  news  came  that  the  young  queen  (James's  second  wife)  had 
given  birth  to  a  Prince  of  AVales,  heir  to  the  British  throne.  The  event 
was  celebrated  by  the  royalists  the  same  evening  by  bonfires  in  the  streets 
and  a  banquet  at  the  City  Hall.  At  the  festive  board  Mayor  Van  Cort- 
landt  became  so  liilarious,  it  is  said,  that  he  made  a  burnt  sacrifice  to  his 
loyalty  of  his  hat  and  periwig,  waving  the  blazing  victims  over  the 
banquet-table  on  the  point  of  liis  straight  sword. 

The  Dutch  inliabitants  of  New  York  (as  well  as  the  Protestant  repub- 
licans) were  disappointed.  They  had  looked  forward  with  hope  for  the 
accession  of  James's  daughter  Mary,  the  wife  of  their  own  Protestant 
Pi-ince  of  Orange,  to  the  tin-one  of  Great  Britain  ;  now  it  could  not  be 
hoped  for  excepting  on  the  death  of  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales  or 
revolution.     The  latter  alternative  was  near  at  hand. 

The  folly  and  recklessness  of  King  James  in  his  efforts  to  establish  the 
Eoman  Catholic  as  the  State  religion  of  his  realm  alarmed  the  Pope, 
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who  said  to  his  cardinals  :  "  We  mi;st  excoramnnieate  this  king  or  he 
will  destroy  the  little  Catholicism  which  remains  in  England."  Before 
this  remedy  could  be  applied  the  fate  of  King  James  was  fixed.  His 
folly  and  recklessness  had  aroused  the  whole  English  people  to  a  keen 
sense  of  the  danger  impending  over  their  liberties. 

The  crisis  was  soon  reached.  The  king  unwisely  declared  that  none 
should  serve  him  but  such  as  would  aid  him  in  his  designs.  There  was 
soon  an  open  rupture  between  the  monarch  and  the  Anglican  Church 
and  the  great  universities,  which  he  sought  to  control.  The  royal 
soldiers  in  camp,  the  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  the  Whigs  and  the 
Tories  coalesced  in  sentiment,  and  an  invitation  was  sent  secretly  to 
William  of  Orange  to  come  and  "  deliver  the  land  from  popery  and 
slavery. ' ' 

William  had  expected  such  an  invitation  for  a  long  time,  and  was 
ready  to  accept  it.  lie  gathered  a  fleet  in  Holland,  for  what  purpose 
neither  James  nor  his  friend  and  coreligionist,  Louis  of  France,  knew. 
After  accepting  the  call  of  a  nation  for  help,  William  published  a  decla- 
ration that  he  was  bound  for  England  to  save  the  liberties  of  the  people 
there,  and  to  investigate  tlie  alleged  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,*  in 
M'hich  matter  he  and  his  wife  were  deeply  concerned. 

With  a  strong  land  and  naval  force  William  reached  Torl)ay,  on  the 
coast  of  Devonshire,  where  he  landed  on  November  5th,  16SS.  The 
best  men  of  the  country  joined  his  standard.  James  was  forsaken  by 
his  army  and  family  ;  even  his  son-in-law,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
who  married  the  Princess  Anne,  joined  the  deliverers.  Perceiving  that 
all  was  lost,  James  secretly  sent  his  queen  and  infant  son  to  France,  and 
soon  followed  them  thither.  He  left  his  palace  a  little  after  midnight  in 
December,  and  cast  his  Great  Seal  into  the  Thames  ;  l)ut  he  was  brought 
liack.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  France  not  long  afterward.  So  ended 
the  Stuart  dynasty  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  flight  of  the  king  the  government  authority  was  assumed  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  They  reipiested  William  of  Orange  to  take  control 
of  public  affairs  and  to  call  a  convention,  to  assemble  on  January  22d 
following.  That  body  declared  William  and  Mary  joint  sovereigns  of 
Great  Britain.  James  made  efforts  to  recover  the  throne  he  had  abdi- 
cated, but  failed. 

JSTews  of  the  revolution  in  England  first  reached  Virginia,  whence  it 

*  It  was  alleged  that  the  son  of  James's  Italian  wife  was  only  a  supposititious  child, 
the  offspring  of  another  beside  the  queen.  He  was  excluded  from  the  succession. 
In  171.5  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  known  in  history  as  "  The 
Old  Pretender." 
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\ras  carried  to  Xew  York,  ia  February  (16S9),  by  a  skipper,  and  com- 
municated to  Francis  Xicholson  at  Fort  James.  He  was  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  the  province.  He  forbade  its  divulgence  among  the  people. 
as  he  wished  to  prevent  any  "  private  tumults"'  until  he  conld 
communicate  with  Andros,  who  was  at  Fort  Charles  at  Pemaqnid. 
Andros  had  departed  from  Pemaqnid  for  Boston  when  the  express 
arrived,  and  reached  that  place  at  near  the  close  of  March.  The  people 
there,  suffering  from  the  tyrannies  of  .Andros,  were  on  the  verge  of  open 
insurrection  when,  on  the  lllh  of  April,  a  vessel  brought  to  Boston 
authentic  information  of  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  Andros 
was  seized  and  cast  into  prison,  and  soon  afterward  he,  with  fifty  of  his 
political  associates,  was  sent  to  England,  charged  with  maladministra- 
tion of  affairs  in  the  colonies. 

Meanwhile  a  crisis  in  public  affairs  had  been  reached  at  Xew  York. 
The  people  there  were  also  on  the  verge  of  insurrection  when  the  " "  great 
news''  was  revealed  in  that  city.     The  authority  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
Nicholson  was  questioned  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  and  province. 
Two  parties  were  formed,  one 
composed  of  the  adherents  of 
James,  the  other  of  the  friends 

,     -rr-^,,.  T     ir  rm  SIGSATURE  OF  FRAJfCIS  XICHOLSOS. 

01    >\  illiam  and  Jlary.      iue 
former  embraced  the   aristo- 
cratic   citizens,    including   ^S^icholas    Bayard,    the    commander    of    the 
city  mihtia,   the  members  of  the  council,   and  the  mimicipal  authori- 
ties. 

The  friends  of  thg  new  monarchs  formed  a  large  majority  of  the  citi- 
zens. They  maintained  that  the  entire  fabric  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, including  that  of  the  colonies,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  revolu- 
tion, and  that,  as  no  person  was  invested  ^vith  authority  in  the  province, 
it  reverted  to  the  legitimate  source  of  all  authority — the  peopU — who 
might  delegate  their  powers  to  whomsoever  they  would. 

Among  the  principal  supporters  of  this  view  was  Jacob  Leisler,  a 
German  by  birth,  a  merchant,  the  senior  captain  of  one  of  the  five  train- 
bands of  the  city  commanded  by  Colonel  Bayard,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  inhabitants.  His  wife  was  Alice,  daughter  of  Govert 
Loockermans.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  and 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  determination.  He  was  kind  and  benevolent, 
and  was  very  popular.  He  had  just  bought  lands  in  Westchester  County 
to  form  an  asylum  for  persecuted  Huguenots,  who  had  lied  from  France 
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after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.*  The  domain  was  named 
Kew  Eoehelle,  after  Eochelle  in  France,  from  which  place  many  of 
them  came. 

Rumors  of  terriT)le  things  contemplated  by  the  adherents  of  James 

spread    over   the   town,   and   jsroduced   great 

J,  excitement.      The  live    companies    of    militia 

p^  J  and  a  crowd  of  citizens  gathered  at  the  house 

'^^■^^  f,f  Leisler,  and  induced  liim  to  become  their 


leader  and  guide  in  this  emergency.     Colonel 
Cayard   attempted   to    disperse   them,   but  he 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life.      A  distinct 
line  was  now  drawn  between  the  aristocrats, 
led  by   Bayard,   Yan   Cortlandt,   Robert  Liv- 
ingston, and  others,  and  the  democrats — the 
majority  of  the  people — who  regarded  Leisler 
as  their   leader  and  champion.     At  his  sug- 
gestion a  "  Committee  of  Safety"  was  formed, 
composed  of  ten  members — Dutch,  Hnguenot, 
and  English.     They  constituted  Leisler  ''  Captain  of  the  Fort,"  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  powers  of  commander-in-chief — really  chief  magis- 
trate— until  orders  should  come  from  the  new  monareli.      This  was  the 
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first  really  republican  ruler  that  ever  attained  to  power  in  America. 
He  took  possession  of  Fort  James  and  the  public  funds  that  were  in  it, 
and  in  June,  1689,  he  proclaimed,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  AYilliam 
and  Mary  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies.     Then  he  sent  a 

■*  J.icob  Leisler  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-tlieOIain,  and  emigrated  to  America  in  1660. 
In  1683  lie  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  at  Isew 
York,  and  was  the  leader  in  the  poptilar  movement  of  assuming  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment on  hearing  of  the  revolution  in  England.  The  people  chose  him  to  be  their  governor 
imtil  the  new  British  sovereigns  should  send  them  one.  His  j)oIitical  enemies  finally 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold  in  1691. 
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i'etter  to  the  king,  giving  liini  an  account  of  wliat  lie  had  clone.  The  New 
Englandei's  commended  Leisler's  acts.  Lieutenant-Governor  Nichol- 
son, lacking  spirit,  and  fast  bound  by  "  red  tape,"  perceiving  the  strong 
support  given  to  Leisler  by  the  New  Yorkers,  departed  for  England  after 
formally  giving  authority  to  his  councillors  to  preserve  the  peace  during 
his  absence,  and  until  their  Majesties'  pleasure  should  be  inade  known. 

At  this  juncture  the  northern  colonies  were  thoroughly  alarmed  by  the 
opening  hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  frontiers.  A 
convention  of  delegates  from  the  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
Connecticut,  and  New  York  assembled  at  Albany,  and  there  held  a  con- 
ference (September,  1689)  with  the  heads  of  the  Five  N'ations.  Tlie  New 
England  delegates  tried  to  persuade  the  Irocpiois  to  engage  in  the  war 
against  the  Eastern  Indians,  but  they  wisely  declined.  They,  however, 
ratified  the  existing  friendship  between  them  and  the  English  colonists. 


(^^^^^t^^^^, 
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Nicholson's  desertion  of  his  post  gave  Leisler  and  tlie  Itepul)licans 
great  advantages.  He  ordered  the  several  counties  of  the  province  to 
elect  their  civil  and  military  officers.  Some  counties  obeyed,  and  others 
did  not.  The  counter  infiuence  of  Nicholson's  councillors  was  contin- 
ually and  persistently  felt,  and  Leisler  and  his  party  became  greatly 
incensed  against  them,  especially  against  Ba^'ard,  who  was  the  chief  insti- 
gator of  the  opposition  to  the  "  usurper,"  as  he  called  the  Republican 
leader.  So  hot  became  the  indignation  of  Leisler  and  his  friends  that 
Bayard  was  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  to  Albany.  The  other  council- 
lors, alarmed,  soon  followed  him.  At  Albany  they  acknowledged  allegi- 
ance to  William  and  Mary.  They  set  up  an  independent  government, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  true  and  only  rulers  of  the  province.  In  this 
position  they  were  sustained  by  the  civil  authorities  at  Albany. 

Leisler  now  sent  his  son-in-law,  Jacob  Milborne,  an  Englishman,  with 
three  sloops  filled  with  armed  men  and  ammunition  to  take  possession 
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of  Albany,  protect  the  inhabitants  against  the  menaced  attack  of  the 

French  from  Canada,  and  to  assert  there  the  supreme  power  of  the  peo- 
ple's governor  at  Xew  York.  Mil- 
borne  \ras  instructed  to  -withhold 
assistance  against  the  barbarians  in 
case  he  should  be  denied  admission 
to  the  fort. 

Milbome,  with  his  force,  arrived 
at  Albany  early  in  November,  and 
demanded  of  Mayor  Schnyler.  who 
had  been  appointed  the  commander 
of  the  fort,  admission  to  it.  It 
was  refused.  At  that  time  a 
convention,  largely  controlled  bv 
Robert  Livingston,  composed  of 
delegates  from  each  ward  in  the 
;<r-  city,  was  sifting  daily  in  Albany, 
and  exercising  executive  aathority 
temporarily.  A  deputation  was 
sent  from  the  convention  to  meet 
Milbome.     They  introduced  him 

to  the  convention,  when  he  harangticil  the  members  for  some  time,  but 

with  httle  effect.     Then  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the  rev-order,  and 

afterward  harangued  the  populace  in  front  of 

the  City  Hall,  but  they  were  not  responsive. 
Milbome  now  took  a  bolder  step.    He  liung 

open  the  gate  of  the  city  near  the  fort,  marched 

his  men  out  with  loaded  guns,   and  dra\vino' 

them  up  in  front  of  the  stronghold,  made  a 

peremptory  demand  for  its  surrender.    Schuy- 
ler refused  comphance,  and  caused  a  protest 

of  the  convention  to  be  read  from  one  of  the 

bastion.s.     Some  Mohawk  warriors,  who  had 

been  watching  Milbome's  movements  from  a 

neighboring  hill,  sent  word  to  Schnyler  that 

if  the  Xew   Yorkers  should  attack  the  fort 

they  would   fire  on  them.      Percei\-ing  his 

peril.    Milbome   took  counsel    of    prudence, 

withdrew,  dismissed  his  men  in  confusion,  and 

hastened  back  to  Xew  York.     A  letter  soon  came  from  the  sheriff  at 

Alb;my  reporting  treasonable  words  spoken  by  Eobert  Livingston  con- 
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eerning  King  William.  Leisler  ordered  Livingston's  arrest,  but  lie 
escaped  to  Xew  England.  Soon  after  this  event  a  letter  arrived  at  Xew 
York  bj  a  special  messenger  from  the  British  Privy  Council,  directed  to 
"Francis  K"icholson,  Esq.,  or,  in  his  absence,  to  such  as,  for  the  time 
being,  take  care  for  preserving  the  j^eace  and  administering  the  laws  in 
His  Majesty's  province  of  Xew  York."  Bayard  having  heard  of  the 
document,  entered  the  city  in  disguise,  had  a  clandestine  interview  with 
the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  claimed  the  right,  as  one  of  !N  icholson's 
councillors,  to  open  the  despatch.  The  messenger  refused  to  let  him 
have  it,  but  delivered  it  to  Leisler,  whom  he  found  acting  as  governor 
by  the  grant  of  the  people.  Leisler  at  once  caused  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  Bayard  on  a  charge  of  a  "  high  misdemeanor  against  His 
Majesty's  authority.  ■ '  From  this 
time  the  opposition  to  Leisler's 
government  assumed  an  organized 
shape,  aTid  was  sleepless  and  re- 
lentless. Leisler  justly  regarding 
himself  as  invested  with  supreme 
power  by  the  peoj)le  and  the 
spirit  of  the  letter  from  the 
Privy  Council,  at  once  assumed 
the  title  of  lieutenant-governor  ; 
appointed  councillors  ;  made  a 
new  provincial  seal  ;  established 
courts,  and  called  an  assembly  to 
provide  means  for  carrying  on 
war  with  Canada.  The  aggres- 
sive old  Count  Frontenac  was 
again  governor  of  that  province, 
and  was 'making  preparations  to 
extend  the  French  domiuiou  southward, 
be  noted  presently. 

Colonel  Henry  Sloughter  was  appointed  Governor  of  Xew  York,  but 
did  not  arrive  until  tlie  spring  of  1G91.     Richard  Ingoldsby,  a  captain 


FIUST   CiKEAT   SEAL   OF   THE   PROVINCE   OP 
NEW   YORK.* 


The  conliict  that  ensued  will 


*  The  first  great  seal  of  the  province  of  Xew  York  was  sent  over  hj-  Governor 
Sloughter  from  William  and  JIarj  iu  1691.  It  bears  the  full-length  effigies  of  the  joint 
sovereigas,  before  whom  kneel  two  Indians  iu  the  position  of  offering  gifts.  The  woman 
presents  to  the  queeu  a  beaver -skin  ;  the  man  presents  to  the  king  a  roll  of  wampum. 
On  the  reverse  of  the  seal  are  the  royal  arms  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  inscri|ition  round 
the  circumference  :  Siglllum  PKOvrsc  :  NosR  :  Xov  :  Ebor  :  etc.  ix  America.  This 
seal  was  supereeded  by  one  sent  by  Queen  Anne  iu  1705. 
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of  foot,  arrived  earl}'  in  tlie  year,  with  a  company  of  regular  soldiers,  to 
take  possession  of  and  liold  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  the  gov- 
ernor,     lie  was  urged  Ijv  Loisler's  enemies  to  assume  supreme  power  at 

once,  as  lie  was  the  highest  royal 
officer  in  tlie  province.  He  haugh- 
tily demanded  of  Leisler  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  without  deigning 
to  show  the  governor  his  credentials. 
Leisler,  of  course,  refused,  and  or- 
dered the  troops  to  be  quartered 
in  the  city.  Ingoldsby  attempted 
to  take  the  fort  by  force,  but 
;;-  failed.  For  several  weeks  the  city 
was  fearfully  excited  by  rival  fac- 
tions— "  Leislerians"  and  "  anti- 
Leislerians." 

On     the     arrival     of     Governor 

Sloiighter,  in  March  (1691),  Leisler 

at  once  loyally  tendered  to  him  the 

fort  and  the  province.      Lender  the 

influence  of  the  enemies  of  Leisler,  the  royal  governor  responded  to  this 

meritorious  action   by  ordering  the   arrest  of  the  lieutenant-governor  ; 

also  Milborne,  and  six  other  "  inferior  insurcjents" — Abraham   Gouver- 
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neur   (Loi-^ler's  secretary),    Gerardus  Beeckman,-'    Johannes    Yerniilye, 
Thomas  Williams,   Myndert    Coerten,    and    Abraluuu    Brasher  —  on    a 


*  Gerardus  Beeckman,  son  of  William  Beockman,  was  a  leading  citizen  of  New  York, 
living  at  Brooklyn.  He  ■was  a  physician,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  public  affairs. 
He  was  one  of  Lei-sler's  warmest  adherents,  and  was  a  member  of  his  council.  After 
Leister's  death  Dr.  Beeckman  was  tried  for  treason,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  be 
lunig,  but  was  pardoned  by  order  of  the  king  in  1694.  He  was  a  member  of  the  provin- 
cial council  under  Governors  Cornbury,  Himter,  and  Burnet,  and  dieil  in  1724. 
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cliarge  of  high  treason.  Tlie  accused  were  imprisoned.  '"  Bayard's 
chain  was  put  npoii  Leisler's  leg."'  The  enemies  of  tlie  latter  were  re- 
solved on  swift  revenge. 

"When  the  accused  were  arraigned,  Leisler  and  Milijonio  refused  to 
plead  to  the  indictment,  for  they  denied  the 
authority  of  the  court  which  had  just  been 
organized  for  the  purpose,  and  was  composed 
wholly  of  Bayard's  political  friends.  The 
judges  were  all  councillors,  and  the  petit  jury 
was  composed  of  "  youths  and  other  hitter 
men,"  quotes  Brodliead.  The  trial,  as  liad 
been  predetermined,  resulted  in  the  convic- 
tion of  the  acciised,  and  they  were  sentenced 
to  bo  hanged.  All  but  Leisler  and  Milborne 
were  afterward  pardoned.  The  excepted 
prisoners  had  appealed  to  the  king,  but  the 
perfidious  councillors  did  not  send  their  ap- 
peal to  His  Majesty  ! 

Evident  enemies  of  Leisler,  in  Albany,  sent 
^vord  to  Bayard,  at  whose  house  Governor  Sloughter  was  staying,  tliat 
the  Mohawks,  disgusted  with  the  mismanagement  of   Leisler,   were  in 
treaty  with  the  French,  and  that  it  was  indispensable  that  the  governor 
should  (piickly  conciliate  the  Five  Nations.      Bayard  urged  the  governor 
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to  act  promptly.  So  urged,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  his  Council,  in  which 
Bayard  was  most  powerful.  That  body  unanimously  resolved,  "  That, 
as  well  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  Indians  as  the  assertincj  of  the  govern 
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meiit  authority  residing  in  liis  Excellency,  and  preventing  insurrections 
and  disorders  for  the  future,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sentence 
pronounced  against  the  principal  offenders  he  forthwith  put  into  execu- 
tion." This  resolution  was  communicated  to  the  Assembly,  which 
answered,  "  that  this  House,  according  to  their  opinion  given,  do  approve 
of  what  his  Excellency  and  Council  have  done." 

Tlie  governor  hesitated  ;  for,  though  a  libertine  in  morals  and  an 
habitual  drunkard,  he  was  a  jnst  man,  and  had  determined  not  to  sign 
the  death-warrants  of  the  convicted  until  he  should  hear  from  his  sov- 
ereign, supposing  Leisler's  appeal  had  been  sent  to  him. 

Meanwhile  the  people,  in  large  numbers,  signed  petitions  to  the  gov- 
ernor for  the  pardon  of  these  prisoners.  The  council  became  alarmed, 
and  caused  the  arrest  of  some  of  those  M"ho  lirought  the  petitions.  Fear- 
ing the  effects  of  the  daily  increasing  clamor  of  the  people  ;  determined 
to  have  the  lives  of  the  prisoners,  and  finding  they  could  not  induce 
tlie  governor  to  violate  justice  or  his  conscience,  the  councillors  con- 
spired to  extort  from  him  liis  signature  to  the  death-warrant  by  foul 
means.  They  invited  him  to  a  dinner-jiarty  at  the  house  of  one  of 
them,  on  Staten  Island,  on  a  beautiful  day  in  May.  One  of  the  coun- 
cillors carried  to  the  banquet  a  legally  drawn  death-warrant,  and  when 
the  governor  was  sufficiently  stupefied  by  excessive  draughts  of  wine, 
he  was  induced  to  sign  the  awful  paper,  unconscious  of  its  pui'port.  It 
was  sent  to  the  sheriff'  at  Kew  York  the  same  evening,  and  the  next 
morning  Leisler  and  Milijorne  were  summoned  to  prepare  for  immediate 
execution.  They  sent  for  their  Mives  and  children,  and  after  a  sorrow- 
ful parting,  the  two  victims  were  led  to  the  scaffold  in  a  drenching  rain. 
Their  enemies,  fearing  the  governor  might  reprieve  the  prisouers,  kept 
him  drunk,  and  the  victims  were  hanged  before  lie  became  sober.* 
The  scaffold  stood  near  the  site  of  the  Tribune  building,  on  Printing 
House  Square,  ZS'ew  York. 

An  eye-witness  of  this  murder  l)y  tlie  form  of  law  wrote  that  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  execution  the  heavens  grew  black,  the  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  and  the  screams  of  women,  who  were  present,  were  heard 
on  every  side.  Restrained  by  the  troops,  only  a  few  citizens  Avere 
present.     Milborne,   seeing  among  them  Livingston,   one  of   the  worst 

*  We  have  observed  that  six  of  the  friends  of  Leisler  condemned  to  death  were 
pardoned.  On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Leisler  and  MOborne  (May  16th,  1691) 
the  Legislature  of  New  York  passed  an  act  for  the  pardon  of  all  such  as  had  been 
active  "  in  the  late  disorders."  Twenty -two  persons  received  the  benetit  of  this  act.  In 
1699  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  in  favor  of  all  these  persons  excepting  Leisler  and 
Milborne. 
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enemies  of  Leisler,  said,  "  Eobert  Livingston,  I  will  implead  thee  at 
the  bar  of  Heaven  for  this  deed."  Leisler  uttered  a  prayer  for  bless- 
ings upon  the  province  and  his  family  ;  and  alluding  to  his  enemies, 
he  said,  ''  Father,  forgive  them  ;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

'•  Thus  perished,"  says  Hoffman,  "  the  loyal  and  nol)le  Caj^tain  Leisler 
of  jSTew  York  ;  so  loyal  to  his  king,  so  noble  to  his  compatriots." 
Llis  enemies  extended  their  malice  to  his  family  and  that  of  Mil- 
borne.  They  were  attainted,  and  their  property  w.as  confiscated. 
But  justice  was  swift  in  righting  a  great  wrong.  Before  four  vears 
had  passed  by  their  property  was  restored,  and  the  British  Parlia- 
ment declared  that  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  innocent  of  the  crime 
of  treason. 

When  the  governor  became  soljer,  he  was  appalled  at  what  lie  had 
done.  He  was  so  keenly  stung  by  remorse  and  atHicted  by  delirium 
tremens  that  he  died  a  few  weeks  afterward.  Calm  and  impartial 
judgment,  enlightened  by  truth,  now  assigns  to  Jacob  Leisler  the  high 
position  in  liistory  of  a  2>at)'!ot  and  martyr. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

The  revolution  of  1688  in  England  produced  niucli  suffering  in  some 
of  the  Englisli  colonies,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  extended  to  their  respective  American  dominions. 
It  continued  about  seven  years,  and  is  known  in  American  history  as 
"King  William's  War." 

In  this  contiict  the  Indians  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  and  terrilile  were 
many  of  their  achievements.  Under  the  influence  of  Jesuit  priests  they 
became  allies  of  the  French. 

Hostilities  began  in  the  East  in  the  summer  of  1689.  The  Indians 
attacked  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  England  in  July,  killing  and 
torturing  many  white  people.  In  August  a  war-party  fell  U]ion  the 
stockade  at  Pemaqnid,  in  Maine,  and  captured  the  garrison.  A  few 
months  later  Governor  Frontenac  sent  an  expedition  into  New  York, 
with  the  design  of  seizing  All)any.  He  had  gathered  at  Montreal  a 
large  military  force  of  French  and  Ijarbarians,  and  in  the  dead  of  winter 
(February,  1670)  he  despatched  over  two  hundred  French  and  Indians 
(eighty  of  the  latter  were  "praying  Indians,"  or  Roman  Catholic  con- 
verts), under  two  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  penetrate  the  Mohawk 
country  and  attemjjt  the  capture  of  Alliany. 

The  weather  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  snow  was  deep.  The  ex- 
pedition traversed  the  wilderness  with  snow-shoes.  It  was  resolved  at 
a  council  to  tirst  attack  Schenectady,  a  stockaded  village  containing  about 
eighty  comfortable  houses,  on  the  bank  of  the  Mohawk  Eiver.  A  few 
Connecticut  soldiers  were  in  it.  As  the  expedition  drew  near  the  place 
they  met  some  Indian  women  who  directed  them  how  to  enter  the  vil- 
lage secretly  by  one  of  the  two  gates,  which  was  always  standing  open. 
The  villagers,  unsuspicious  of  any  danger,  felt  so  seciire  that  a  few 
hours  before  the  attack,  when  warned  by  the  commander  of  the  soldiers 
to  be  vigilant,  they  set  up  some  snow  images  in  mockery  to  personate 
sentinels. 

The  blow  fell  upon  Schenectady  suddenly  and  with  friglitful  energy 
at  )uidniglit,  while  the  inhaljitants  were  asleep.  Sixty-three  persons 
were  massacred,  twenty-seven  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  the  Dutch 
Church  and  sixty-three  houses  were  laid  in  ashes.  Nearly  all  of  the 
little  garrison  were  killed.     A  few  persons  escaped  to  Albany,  travelling 
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through  the  snow  in  the  keen  wintry  air  in  their  night-clothes.  In- 
formed of  the  strength  of  Alliany,  tlic  invaders  did  not  attempt  its  cap- 
tnre,  but  hastened  back  toward  Canada  witli  their  phinder. 

Governor  Leisler  now  proposed  a  union  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
kmd,  in  an  effort  to  concpier  Caiuxda  and  expel  the  Frenclx  from  the 
Continent.  At  the  suggestion  of  Massachusetts  he  called  a  Colonial 
Congress,  wliicli  met  in  New  York  in  April — tlie  liret  ever  convened  in 
America.  An  arrangement  was  made  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  All 
the  colonies  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  mutual  danger,  and  the  Congress 
resolved  to  invade  Canada  by  land  and  sea.  It  was  agreed  that  New 
York  sliould  provide  ±00  men  ;  Massachusetts,  100  ;  Connecticut,  13.5, 
and  Plymouth,  60,  while  Maryland  promised  100,  making  a  total  land 
force  of  857. 

To  stinmlate  Massachusetts  to  undertake  a  naval  exj)edition  against 
tlie  French,  Leisler  fitted  out  three  war-vessels  for  the  capture  of 
Queliec,  commissioned  to  ''  attack  Canada  and  take  French  prisoners  at 
sea."  This  little  squadron — the  tirst  war-ships  sent  out  from  New  York 
— sailed  late  in  May,  witli  orders  to  stop  at  Cape  Ann,  and  going  on  to 
Port  Royal,  Acadia,  "  entice  the  Boston  fleet"  to  go  with  them.  The 
latter,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Pliips,  and  bearing  about  eiglit  liuii- 
dred  men,  did  go  to  Port  Royal  (May,  IfiOO),  and  seized  and  plundered 
it.  Tiiat  place  was  soon  afterward  plundered  again  by  English  privateers 
from  the  West  Indies. 

Encouraged  l)y  tliese  successes,  another  expedition  was  planned,  having 
for  its  object  an  invasion  of  Canada  by  laud  and  water.  It  was  arranged 
for  an  army  to  inarch  from  Albany  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
Montreal,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong  naval  armament  was  to  sail 
from  Boston,  ascend  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  attack  Quebec.  The  army 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  General  Winthrop,  a  son  of  Governor 
AVinthrop,  of  Connecticut,  the  cost  of  tlie  expedition  to  be  borne 
jointly  by  that  colony  and  New  York.  The  command  of  the  fleet, 
which  was  composed  of  thirty-four  vessels  manned  by  two  tliousand 
New  Englanders,  was  given  to  Sir  William  Phips,  who,  as  we  have 
observed,  had  seized  and  plundered  Port  Royal  a  short  time  before. 

The  army  moved  slowly  from  Albany  early  in  July.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  troops  had  only  reached  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain 
(now  White  Hall)  early  in  September,  where  they  remained  for  want  of 
boats  or  canoes,  while  some  white  troops  and  Irocpiois  Indians,  com- 
manded by  Captain  John  Schuyler,  pushed  on  toward  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Old  Count  Frontenac  was  in  Montreal  when  he  was  informed  of  the 
approach  of  the  invaders.     lie  culled  out  his  Indian  alTies,  and  taking  a 
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toinaliawk  in  liis  liaiid,  the  aged  nobleinaii  danced  the  war-dance  and 
chanted  the  war-song  in  their  presence.  Tiie  excited  braves  were  tlien 
led  liy  liini  against  tlie  foe.  Schuyler  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  and 
the  wliole  army  returned  to  Xew  York.  The  expedition  was  a  failure, 
partly  from  a  want  of  supplies  and  partly  from  sickness. 

Phips  sailed  from  Boston,  and  without  pilots  or  charts  crawled  cau- 
tiously around  Acadia  and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  for  nine  weeks.  A  swift 
Indian  runner,  starting  from  Pemaquid,  carried  the  news  of  the  naval 
expedition  to  Frontenac  at  Montreal  in  time  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Quebec  M^ith  re-enforcements  early  enough  to  strengthen  its  defences 
before  the  arrival  of  Phips.  When  the  "  admiral ' '  appeared  before  the 
town  and  demanded  its  surrender,  Frontenac  treated  the  sunnnons  with 
contempt.'"  Failing  in  attempts  to  take  the  city,  and  hearing  of  the 
failure  of  the  land  expedition,  Pliips  returned  to  Boston. 

Leisler  attributed  the  failure  of  the  land  expedition  to  Winthrop,  and 
even  charged  him  with  treachery,  and  put  him  under  arrest  awhile. 
Winthrop  charged  the  failure  chietly  to  the  incompetency  of  Milborne, 
Leisler's  son-in-law,  who  had  engaged  to  furnish  boats  for  transportation 
and  all  other  supplies,  but  failed  to  do  so  in  time. 

The  French  and  their  barbarian  allies  in  Canada  and  Acadia  were 
greatly  elated  by  the  repulse  of  their  assailants  ;  and  so  important  was 
the  event  regarded  liy  French  statesmen,  that  Iving  Louis  caused  a  medal 
to  be  struck  bearing  his  likeness  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  figure 
seated  on  military  trophies,  symbolizing  France,  with  the  legend  around 
it :  "  France  Victoeious  in  New  England."  The  exjiedition  ex- 
hausted the  treasury  of  Massachusetts,  and  compelled  the  Government 
to  emit  new  bills  of  credit.  The  first  emission  was  in  February,  1690, 
and  was  the  first  paper  money  ever  issued  on  the  continent  of  America. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Sloughter  (June  16th,  1691)  the  care  of 
the  Government  devolved  upon  Dudley, f  the  chief-justice  and  senior 

*  Sir  William  sent  a  messenger  with  a  written  demand  for  the  surrender  of  the  city. 
The  bearer  was  taken,  blindfolded,  before  Frontenac,  who,  after  reading  the  demand, 
angrily  threw  the  paper  in  the  messenger's  face,  and  gave  his  answer  that  "  Sir  William 
Phips  and  those  with  him  were  heretics  and  traitors,  and  had  taken  up  with  that  usurper 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  had  made  a  revolution  which,  if  it  had  not  been  made,  New 
England  and  the  French  had  all  been  one  ;  and  that  no  other  answer  was  to  be  expected 
from  him  but  what  should  be  from  the  mouth  of  his  cannon." 

t  Joseph  Dudley  was  born  in  Ro.xbury,  Mass.,  in  1647  ;  died  there  in  1720.  He  repre- 
sented his  native  town  in  the  General  Court  from  1673  to  1681,  and  was  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England.  In  1683  he  was  agent  of  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  in  England.  James  II.  ajipoiuted  him  President  of  New  England  in 
168."),  and  in  1687  he  w-as  commissioned  Chief -Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  the  next 
Tear  he  was  sent  to  England  with  Andros  by  the  Bostonians,  who  expelled  them  from 
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member  of  the  governor's  council.  He  was  then  absent  at  Cura^oa. 
His  associates  filled  his  place  temporarily  with  Captain  Ingoldsby,  who, 
as  commander  of  the  troops,  had  more  real  power  than  any  one  else  in 
the  province.  He  held  the  position  until  late  the  next  year,  when,  at 
the  close  of  August,  Colonel  Benjamin  Fletcher,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned Governor  of  Xew  York,  arrived.  Fletcher  was  by  profession  a 
soldier,  a  man  of  strong  passions,  inconsiderable  ability,  aristocratic  in 
his  tendencies,  opposed  to  all  popular  concessions,  averse  to  religious 
toleration,  and  very  avaricious.  Fortunately  for  liimself  and  the  public 
welfare,  he  early  became  acquainted  with  Major  Peter  Schuyler,  of 
Albany,  who  had  almost  unbounded  influence  over  the  Five  Nations 
The  governor  appointed  him  one  of  his  council,  and  his  influence  there 
was  equally  salutary.  He  so  guided  the  conduct  of  the  governor  that 
he  saved  the  magistrate  from  becoming  intolerably  obnoxious  to  the 
people,  for  Fletcher's  incessant  solicitations  for  money,  his  passionate 
temper,  and  his  l)igotry  were  continually  manifested.     During  the  whole 
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of  his  administration  of  seven  years,  party  rancor,  kindled  by  the  death 
of  Leisler,  burned  intensely,  and  at  one  time  menaced  the  province  with 
civil  war.  He  adopted  the  views  of  the  anti-Leislerians,  and  became 
their  supple  instrument. 

Although  the  New  York  Assembly  was  filled  with  bitter  opponents  of 
Leisler,  they,  as  l)oldly  as  he,  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  people,  and 
would  suffer  no  encroachments  on  colonial  rights  and  privileges.  They 
rebuked  the  interference  of  the  governor  in  legislation  by  insisting  upon 
amendments  to  I)ills,  and  drew  from  him  on  one  occasion  the  reproachful 
words  which  tell  of  their  independence  and  firmness  :  ''  There  never 
was  an  amendment  desired  by  the  Council  Board,"  said  Fletcher,  "  but 

the  colony.  Then  he  was  made  Cliief-.Justice  of  New  York  (1690),  where  he  served  until 
1693,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  was  made  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
He  was  in  Parliament  in  1701,  and  from  1702  until  ni-")  he  was  Captain-General  and 
Governor  of  JIassachusetts.     Retired  to  private  life  at  Roxbury. 
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•what  it  was  rejected.  It  is  a  sign  of  a  stubborn  ill-temper. "  With 
that  "  stubborn  ill-temper"  of  the  Assembly  the  governor  was  almost 
continually  in  conflict,  and  when  he  was  recalled  he  seemed  as  glad  to 
leave  the  province  as  the  people  were  to  get  rid  of  him.* 

From  the  beginning  of  Fletcher's  administration,  Frontenac  almost 
continually  gave  the  province  uneasiness  by  his  attempts  to  win  the  Five 
JS^ations  to  the  French  interest  by  persuasions  and  threats.  Failing  to 
persuade  them,  he  struck  the  Mohawks  a  severe  blew  early  in  l(:i93. 
Colonel  Schuyler  hastened  from  Albany  with  pale  and  dusky  volunteers 
to  the  aid  of  the  Irorpiois,  and  drove  the  invaders  back.  He  re-took 
about  fifty  captives  from  the  French. 

When  Fletcher  heard  of  this  invasion,  he  hastened  to  Albany  with 
three  hundred  militia  volunteers.  The  river  being  free  of  ice,  they 
ascended  it  to  Albany  in  sloops,  -with  a  fair  wind,  in  three  days.  This 
promptness  and  celerity  gained  great  credit  for  the  governor.  The 
Iroquois  called  him  "  Tiie  very  Swift  Arrow." 

The  restless  Frontenac  continually  disturbed  the  Five  Nations  and  the 
English  by  menaces,  until  finally,  in  the  summer  of  1696,  he  invaded 
the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  Iroipiois  with  a  large  army.  He  had 
jrathered  at  Montreal  all  the  reo^ulars  and  militia  under  his  command  and  a 
host  of  Indian  warriors  ;  and  in  light  boats  and  l)ark  canoes  they  ascended 
the  St.  Lawrence,  entered  Lake  Ontario,  and  crossed  it  to  the  mouth  of 


*  To  Govi'vuov  Fletcher  was  intrusteil  tlie  large  powers  of  cominander-in-cliief  of  the 
militia  of  Couuecticut  ami  New  Jersey.  Late  iu  the  autumn  of  1(393  he  went  to  Hartford 
with  Colouel  Bayard  and  others  to  assert  his  authority  there,  which  had  beeu  (juestioued. 
He  ordered  out  the  Connecticut  militia  v.'heu  the  season  for  parades  had  ended.  The 
charier  of  the  colony  denied  Fletcher's  jurisdiction.  The  Assembly,  then  in  session, 
promptly  gave  utterance  to  that  denial  on  this  occasion.  Fletcher  haughtily  said  to  the 
governor:  "I  will  not  set  my  foot  out  of  this  colony  until  I  have  seen  His  Majesty's 
commission  obeyed."  The  governor  yielded  so  much  as  to  allow  CaiJtain  "Wadsworth  to 
call  out  the  train-bands  of  Hartford. 

When  these  troops  were  assembled  Fletcher  stepped  forward  to  take  the  command,  and 
ordered  Bayard  to  read  his  Excellency's  commission.  At  that  moment  AVadsworth 
ordered  the  drums  to  be  beaten. 

"  Silence  !"  angrily  cried  Fletcher,  and  Bayard  began  to  read  again. 

"  Drum  !  drum  !  I  say  !"  shouted  Wadsworth,  and  the  voice  of  Bayard  was  drowned 
in  the  sonorous  roll  that  followed.  Fletcher,  enraged,  stamped  his  foot  and  cried, 
"  Silence  !"  and  threatened  the  captain  with  jiunishment.  Wadsworth  instantly  stepped 
in  front  of  the  irate  governor,  and  while  his  hand  rested  on  his  sword-belt,  he  said  in  a 
firm  voice  : 

"If  my  drummers  are  iuterruptcvl  again  I'll  make  the  sunlight  show  through  you. 
We  deny,  and  defy  your  authorit}-. " 

■The  governor  was  a  coward.  He  meeklv  folded  up  his  commission,  and  Axilh  his  ret- 
inue retired  to  Xew  York.     He  complained  to  the  king,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
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the  Onondaga  River  at  Oswego.  This  narrow  and  rapid  stieani  they 
ascended  (carrying  tlie  boats  aronnd  tlie  falls)  to  Onondaga  Lake,  iifty 
men  marching  on  each  side  of  the  river.  The  Onondagas  had  sent  away 
tlieir  wives  and  children,  and  had  determined  to  defend  their  castle  near 
the  shore  of  the  lake  ;  Init  when  they  discovered  the  number  of  the  in- 
vader and  the  nature  of  their  weapons,  they  set  fire  to  their  village  and 
fled  into  the  deep  forest.  The  old  Coiint  Frontenac  was  carried  in 
an  elbow-chair.  His  only  trophy  was  a  venerable  sachem  about  one 
hundred  years  old,  who  saluted  him  at  the  castle.  With  the  coiint's 
permission  the  French  Indians  put  the  old  man  to  the  most  exquisite 
tortures,  which  he  bore  with  amazing  fortitude  and  defiance. 

"When  the  invaders  turned  tlieir  forces  toward  Canada,  the  Onondagas 
pursued  tliem,  and  annoyed  them  all  the  way.  Tliis  expensive  expedi- 
tion and  the  continual  incursions  of  the  Five  Nations  into  the  country 
near  Montreal  spread  famine  in  Canada.  Frontenac  continued  to  send 
out  scalping  parties  until  the  treaty  of  Ryswyk,  in  1697,  brought  com- 
parative peace  to  the  contending  nations.  Count  Frontenac  died  the 
next  year. 

From  the  beginninfj  of  his  administration  Fletcher  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  introduce  the  Anglican  Church,  with  its  ritual,  into  the  city  and 
province  of  Xew  York.  lie  was  very  intemperate  in  his  zeal  to  accom- 
]ilish  his  purpose,  for  he  was  a  bigot.  A  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  were  of  Dutch  descent,  and  were  members  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  which  they  regarded  as  the  established  church  in 
jS'ew  York. 

Tlie  governor  succeeded  in  procuring  from  the  Assembly,  in  109.3,  an 
act  which  he  construed  as  giving  him  the  right  to  recognize  the  xViiglican 
instead  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  the  State  religion.  Under 
this  act  Trinity  Church  was  organized,  and  its  first  edifice  for  public 
worship  was  completed  in  1696.*  The  first  printing-press  in  the  prov- 
ince was  set  up  by  William  Bradford,  a  Quaker  from  Philadelphia,  in 
1093.  He  M'as  afterward  employed  by  the  city  government  to  jirint  the 
corporation  laws  and  ordinances.     In  1725  Bradford  began  the  publica- 


*  This  church  corporation  still  exists.  The  first  vestrymen  ■n'ere  :  Thomas  'tt'enham 
and  Robert  Lusting,  c/iiorh-wardeM ;  Caleb  Heatheote,  William  Merritt,  John  Tudor, 
James  Emott,  William  ilorris.  Thomas  Clarke,  Ebenezer  "Wilson.  Samuel  Burt.  James 
Everts,  Nathaniel  ilarstou.  Michael  Howden,  John  Crooke,'  "William  Sharpas,  Lawrence 
Reed,  David  Jamison.  "William  Huddleston.  Galiriel  Ludlow,  Thomas  Burroughs,  John 
Jlerritt,  and  "William  Janeway. 

There  is  no  drawing  of  the  first  church  edifice  in  existence.  The  engraving  represents 
the  second  or  enlarged  church,  erected  in  1737.     It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1776. 
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tioii  of  a  newspaper  in  N"ew  York,  the  first  ever  issued  in  that  province. 
Daring  Fletcher's  administration  an  organized  system  of  piracy  (its  name 
softened  to  "  privateering")  grew  np  and  extensive!}'  prevailed,  espe- 
cially on  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  the  middle  provinces.  Some  of 
these  marauders  sailed  out  of  the  ])ort  of  New  York,  and  merchant  ves- 
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sels  -were  seized  and  plundered  in  sight  of  that  port.  The  system  was 
then  encouraged  by  governments  as  a  strong  arm  in  fighting  their  ene- 
mies, and  by  men  in  high  places,  who,  as  shareholders  in  "  privateers," 
found  it  profitable.  It  finally  became  so  odious,  so  absolutely  piratical, 
and  so  injurious  to  commerce,  that  it  was  resolved  to  break  up  the  system. 
Fletcher's  direct  and  indirect  connection  with  the  pirates,  his  petty 
tyranny,  his  participation  in  frauds  in  making  grants  of  land,  and  his 
universal  unpopularity  caused  his  recall  in  1695,  Avheii  Richard  Coote, 
Earl   of   Bollomont,'^  an   Irish  peer,  was   appointed   his  successor.      The 

*  Richard  Coote  was  born  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  Ireland,  in  1636,  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  Baron  of  Coloony  in  1683.  He  was  among  the  first  who  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1688.  On  the  accession  of  James  he  went  to  the  Continent,  but 
returned  in  1688  and  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  made  tlie  treasurer  of 
Qiiecu  !Mary,  and  was  created  Earl  of  Bellomont.  Succeeding  Fletcher  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  his  conduct  there  made  him  pupular.     Bellomont  died  in  New  York  City. 
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earl  was  specially  charged  to  investigate  tlie  conduct  of  his  predecessor, 
to  enforce  the  navigation  laws,  and  to  suppress  piracy.  But  the  earl 
did  not  arrive  in  the  province  until  April,  lOOS,  when  he  bore  the  coui- 
mission  of  governor  not  only  of 
!New  York,  but  of  Massachusetts 
and  Xew  Ilainpshire.  To  assist 
him  in  his  arduous  duties,  he 
brought  Avith  him  his  kinsman, 
Jolui  Kanfan,  as  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of  New  York.  The  British 
Government  seemed  powerless  to 
suppress  the  pirates.  They  infested 
almost  every  sea.  Before  Bellomont 
left  England  a  stock  company  was 
formeil  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
temjiting  the  task.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  king.  Governor 
Bellomont,  several  noblemen,  Rob- 
ert Livingston,  the  first  *' Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Livingston,''  and 
others.  They  fitted  out  the  galley 
Advcnhwe  as  a  "privateer,"  well 
manned,   armed,  and  ]3rovisioned. 

Livingston,  who  had  proposed  the  scheme,  recommended  Captain  ^Yilliam 
Kidd,  a  notable   ship-master  of  New  York   (tiien  in  England),   as  her 

commander.*  He  was  commis- 
sioned by  King  William,  sailed 
from  Plymouth  for  New  York  in 
April,  169(3,  and  soon  did  noble 
service  in  clearing  American  waters 
of  pirates.  Then  he  sailed  for  East- 
ern seas  with  a  crew  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  men  to  measure  strength  with  the  pirates  in  the 
Lidian  Ocean. 
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*  This  privateering  company  was  jjroposcd  by  Rulirrt  Livingston,  wlio  offei-cil  to  be 
"concerned  witli  Kidd  a  fifth  part  in  the  ship  and  charges.  Tlie  king  approved  tlie  proj- 
ect, raising  a  tentli  sliare  to  show  tliat  he  was  concerned  in  the  enterprise."  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Somers,  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  Earls  of  Romuey  and  Oxford,  Sir  Edward 
Harrison,  and  fithers  joined  in  the  scheme  to  the  amount  of  S30,000.  Tlie  management 
of  the  whole  affair  was  left  to  Lord  Bellomont.  Kidd  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  New 
York  in  his  own  ship  in  April,  1696, 
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Kidd  was  sTiccessful  as  Si, privateer,  but  soon  became  a  pirate  himself. 
At  Madagascar  he  exchanged  his  ship  for  another,  and  swept  the  seas 
for  booty  from  Fartlier  India  to  the  coasts  of  South  America,  respect- 
ing no  flag  or  nationahty.  Thence  he  made  his  way  homeward  (169S), 
and  on  Gardiner's  Island,  east  of  Long  Island,  he  buried  much  treasure, 
consisting  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  His  piracies  were  known 
in  England  long  before  the  company  noticed  them.  The  belief  became 
general  that  the  monarch,  the  earl,  the  Lord  of  tlie  Manor  and  their 
noble  associates  had  shared  the  plunder  with  Kidd.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  their  character.  They  needed  a  scapegoat,  and  Kidd 
was  made  their  victim.  After  burying  his  treasures  he  appeared  openly 
in  Boston,  for  in  his  pocket  was  his  king's  commission,  and  Governor 
Eellomont,  who  was  there,  M'as  his  partner  in. business.  Wiiat  had  he  to 
fear?  The  earl,  expressing  a  horror  of  Kidd's  crimes,  ordered  his  arrest, 
and  he  was  brought  before  his  associates  a  prisoner  in  irons. 

Kidd  sought  Bellomont's  favor  by  revealing  to  him  tlie  place  where 
the  treasures  were  hidden.  It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  earl,  for 
his  safet}'  lay  in  an  attitude  of  immovable  firmness.  lie  was  deaf  to  the 
jjrayers  of  the  prisoner  and  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  for  mercy,  human 
and  divine,  for  her  erring  husband.  There  was  a  severe  struggle  in  the 
breast  of  the  governor  between  pride  and  fear  and  his  better  nature. 
The  former  triumphed.  Kidd  was  sent  to  England  in  fetters  to  be  tried  on 
a  charge  of  piracy  and  murder.  lie  was  convicted  of  the  second-named 
offence,  and  was  hanged  in  London,  in  May,  1701.  So  the  penalty  of 
omission,  at  least,  of  the  associate  king  and  nobles  and  rich  citizens  was 
liorne  by  the  poor  commoner  on  the  scaffold.  The  earl  secured  the 
Iniried  treasure,  and  at  his  coffers  its  history  ends  in  impenetral)le 
mystery. 

Bellomont  arrived  at  Xew  York  in  the  spring  of  lOOS.  Before  he 
sailed  for  America  ho  had  learned  nnich  concerning  ]iublic  aifairs  in  the 
province  from  Ilol)ert  Livingston,  who  had  been  one  of  the  bitterest 
foes  of  Leisler.  Aware  that  the  new  governor  had  espoused  the  cause 
of  Leisler  and  Milborne,  and  always  willing  to  favor  the  stronger  side 
in  public  questions,  Livingston  now  changed  his  political  position.  On 
his  return  to  New  York  he  was  found  to  be  a  professedly  warm  friend 
of  the  new  governor,  as  he  had  been  of  Eletcher.  He  had  shared  with 
the  latter  the  profits  of  "privateering,"  and  had  flourished  iinder  his 
official  favor.  Now  as  Bellomont  had  attached  himself  to  the  democratic 
or  Leislerian  party,  Livingston  found  himself  opposed  to  his  old  asso- 
ciates. Bayard,  Yan  Cortlandt,  and  others,  who  still  held  places  in  the 
conncil,  and  wielded  much  power.      Livingston   had  become  a  patroon — 
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tlie  possessor  of  a  manorial  estate  of  many  thousand  acres  on  the  eastern 
border  of  tlie  Hudson  River,  soutli  of  the  Van  Rensselaer  ilanor. 
Active,  shrewd,  and  intelligent,  lie  became  one  of  the  most  useful  men 
in  the  province. 

The  Provincial  Assembly  convened  on  the  ISth  of  May,  169S.  It 
comprised  nineteen  members.  In  his  speech  to  them  the  governor 
alluded  to  the  legacy  his  predecessor  had  left  him — "  a  divided  people  ; 
an  empty  purse  ;  a  few  miserable,  naked,  half -Starved  soldiers,  not  half 
the  number  the  king  allowed  j^ay  for  ;  the  fortitications  and  even  the 
Government  House  very  much  out  of  repair  ;  the  province  a  receptacle 
of  pirates,  and  the  Acts  of  Trade  violated  by  tlie  neglect  and  connivance 
of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  it."  It  was  a  severe 
commentary  on  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor  when  he  added  :  "I 
will  take  care  there  shall  be  no  misapplication  of  the  public  money  ;  I 
will  pocket  none  of  it  myself,  nor  shall  there  be  any  embezzlement  by 
others."  Perceiving  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  so  small  a 
Ijody  through  undue  influences,  the  governor  recommended  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  representatives  to  thirty. 

The  Assembly  was  strongly  anti-Leislerian  in  its  composition.  The 
members  agreed  in  a  hearty  address  of  thanks  to  the  new  governor,  Ijut 
really  in  nothing  else.  They  wrangled  continually.  The  late  elections 
formed  a  subject  for  angiy  controversy.  At  the  beginning  of  June  six 
members  seceded,  when  the  governor  dissolved  the  Assembly,  and  soon 
afterward  dismissed  two  of  his  council  who  were  specially  obnoxious. 
They  were  all  anti-Leislerians,  and  friends  of  Fletcher.* 

Beliomont  found  the  province  disturbed  by  the  continued  hostile  atti- 
tude of  the  French  in  Canada  toward  the  Five  ^NTations.  He  sent 
Colonel  John  Schuyler  and  Dominie  Dellius  (April,  1698)  to  Count 
Frontenac,  at  Montreal,  with  tidings  of  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ryswyk, 
and  a  request  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  "  whether  Christians  or 
Indians,"  who  had  ))een  taken  in  wars  between  the  French  and  the  Five 
Xations  and  the  English.  The  old  count,  still  claimina;  for  France 
sovereignty  over  the  Iro(piois,  refused  to  give  up  barbarian  prisoners  ; 
and  Jesuit  priests  insisted  upon  keeping  up  missionary  stations  among 
the  Iroquois  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of  the  latter.  Beliomont 
finally  said  to  Frontenac  :  ''  If  it  is  necessary  I  will  arm  every  man  in 
the  provinces  under  my  government  to  oppose  you,  and  redress  the 
"'i"''y  Jon  may  perpetrate  against  our   Indians."     He  added  that  he 

*  The  following  gentlemen  composed  the  council :  Frederick  Philipse.  Stephen  Van 
Ciirtliiiidt,  Xicholiis  Bayard,  Gabriel  Mienvielle,  William  Smith.  "William  Nicoll,  Thomas 
^\  illett,  William  Pinhorne,  John  Lawrence. 
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woultl  not  suffer  tlicm  to  l)e  insulted  ;  and  lie  threatened  to  execute  the 
laws  of  England  n[)on  the  missionaries  "  if  they  continued  longer  in 
the  Five  Cantons.""  Another  war  seemed  to  l)e  impending,  l)ut  this 
certainty  was  averted  by  the  death  of  Frontenac  in  the  fall  of  1698.* 
During  this  controversy,  Bellomont  visited  All)any  to  strengthen  the 
Irofjuois  by  his  presence  and  by  material  aid.  On  his  return  he  com- 
pleted the  weeding  out  of  obnoxious  members  of  his  council.  Pinhorne 
and  Brook  had  lieen  dismissed  from  otfice  in  .Tune,  aiul  now  Bayard, 
T\[ienvielle,  Willett,  and  Lawrence  were  suspended,  and  Philipse  re- 
signed. Their  respective  places  were  soon  tilled.  Abraham  de  Peyster, 
Eobert  Livingston,  Dr.  Samuel  Staats,  and  Robert  Walters  took  seats 
at  the  Board.     They  were  all  Leislerians. 

The  anti-Leislerians  perceived  that  they  had  nothing  to  expect  from 
the  new  governor.  Lideed,  he  did  not  conceal  his  indifference  to  their 
praise  or  censure.  He  continually  opposed  and  exasperated  their  leaders. 
Early  in  the  fall  of  1698  he  granted  to  the  families  of  Leisler  and 
Milborne  the  privilege  of  exhuming  the  remains  of  their  nnirdered 
kinsmen  and  giving  them  Christian  burial.  They  were  taken  from  the 
soil  near  the  gallows  into  which  they  had  Ijeen  almost  as  rudely  thrust 
seven  years  before  as  if  they  were  mere  l)rutes.  They  were  placed  in 
coffins,  and  at  the  request  of  their  political  friends  they  were  permitted 
to  lie  in  state  in  tlie  old  City  Hall,  at  Coenties  Slip,  several  days.  There 
was  fearful  public  excitement  during  the  time,  for  this  act  was  fraught 
with  a  significance  almost  incomprehensible  to  us.  It  was  a  gauntlet  of 
defiance  cast  by  the  democracy  of  the  day  at  the  feet  of  the  aristocracy. 

The  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  the  martyrs  was  marked  by 
imposing  ceremonies.  It  was  late  in  Septend)er,  and  the  autunmal 
"equinoctial  storm"'  was  raging.  Fearing  a  riot,  the  governor  fur- 
nished a  military  guard  to  the  procession  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  jjreceded  by  trumpeters  and  drummers  beating  a  funeral 
march.  From  the  City  Hall  they  moved  with  solemn  tread,  unmind- 
ful of  the  wind  and  rain,  and  deposited  the  precious  burdens  in  one 
grave  in  the    burial-groun.d  of    the  little  Dutch  Keformed  Church,  in 


*  On  every  occasion  the  Fi-ench  did  ;dl  in  tlicir  iJowcr  to  win  tlio  alliance  and  the 
allegiance  of  the  Iroquois  by  flattery,  Ijy  displays  of  power,  and  especially  by  the  spectac- 
ular ministrations  of  the  Komau  Catholic  Church,  wliich  captivated  the  barbaric  imag- 
ination. As  an  illustration.  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden  mentions  the  parade  made  by  the 
French  at  ^lontreal  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  one  of  their  Indians.  "  The  priest 
that  attended  him  at  his  death,"  says  Colden,  "  declared  that  he  died  a  true  Christian, 
and  as  a  proof  he  gave  his  exclamation  on  hearing  of  the  crucifi.xion  :  '  Oh,  had  I  been 
there  I  would  have  revenged  his  death  and  broviifht  away  their  scalps  !  '  " 
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Garden  Street,  iieai-  AVall  Street.*  '"'  There  Avas  a  great  concourse  of 
iieople  [twelve  liundred  "tis  said]  at  tlie  funeral,"  wrote  Bellomont  to 
the  Lords  of  Trade,  "  and  would,  'tis  thought,  have  been  as  many 
more,  but  that  it  blew  a  rank  storm  for  two  or  three  days  together,  tiiat 
hindered  people  from  coming  down  or  crossing  the  rivers." 

A  new  Assembly  convened  in  March,  l(i99.  It  was  almost  entirely 
Leislerian  or  democratic  in  character.  The  governor,  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  the  conncil  -were  the  same.  A  great  change  in  public  affairs 
soon  appeared.  Among  the  most  radical  and  influential  members  of  the 
Assembly  was  Abraiiam  Gouverneur,  who  had  been  Leisler's  secretary, 
had  been  condemned  to  death  l)ut  pardoned,  and  had  married  the  widow 
of  Milborne.     lie  represented  Orange  County. 

AVrongs  were  rigiited  and  wrongs  were  committed  by  this  reacting 
Assembly.  Kighteons  indem- 
m'fieations  were  granted,  and 
liberal  allowances  were  voted 
for  the  governor  and  lieuten- 
ant-governor. Such  was  the 
contidenee  reposed  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  judgment  of  Bel- 
lomont, thiit  a  revenue  for  six 
years  was  voted  and  placed  at 
his  absolute  disposal. 

The  most  important  Imsi- 
ness  of  the  Assemljly  Awas  the 
revocation  of  most  extrava- 
gant and  fraudulent  grants  of 
lands  by  Governor  Fletcher 
for  money  considerations 
which      swelled      his     purse. 

These  grants  were  made  to  favorites.  Among  others,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  receivers  of  these  grants,  was  Nicholas  Bayard,  Fletcher's 
right-hand  man,  whose  acres  thus  bestowed  exceeded  in  number  those  of 
any  patroon.    He  and  others  attempted  to  monopolize  all  the  lands  on  the 


DUTCH  KEFORMED  CHURCH  IN  GARDEN  STREET. 


*  This  littlu  Structure  was  built  of  wood,  octagonal  in  form,  with  a  very  liigli,  sterp 
roof,  and  a  lupola  in  the  centre  of  it  surmounted  Iw  a  "  weather-cocli. "  It  was  enlarged 
and  repaired  in  1776,  and  was  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1807.  It  .stood  ujjon  a  lane  estendinii 
eastward  from  Broad  Street  jiarallel  with  Wall  Street.  The  grounds  on  the  lane  were 
neatl,y  laid  out  and  well  cultivated,  and  it  received  the  name  of  "'  Garden  Lane,"  and 
finally  Garden  Street,  now  Exchange  Place.  When  it  was  built,  in  1693,  it  was  considered 
rather  too  far  out  of  town. 
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upper  Hudson  and  tlie  Mohawk  River.  Dominie  Dellius,  of  tlie  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  was  convicted  of  obtaining,  by  fraud,  an  enormous 
tract  of  land  from  tlic  Indians,  wliile  liolding  an  official  position  among 
them,  which  Fletcher  had  confirmed  on  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
plunder  as  a  hrilje.  The  timely  demolition  by  the  Assembly  and  the 
governor  of  these  huge  schemes  of  land  monopoly  removed  a  great  bar 
to   emigration   to   the  interior  of  the  province  of  New  York.     It    also 


^       -^^' 
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served  to  maintain  tlie  good-will  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  had  been 
distiu'bed  by  the  operation  of  these  land  robl)ers  under  Fletcher. 

Earl  Eellomont  Avent  to  Boston  in  June,  1699,  leaving  the  province 
of  Xew  York  in  the  care  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Xanfan.  Little  of 
public  importance  occurred  during  his  absence,  excepting  further  mis- 
chievous meddling  with  the  Iroquois  by  the  French  in  Canada  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  The  earl  returned  in  tlie  summer  of  1700,  and  met 
the  Assembly.  Irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  French,  and  especially 
by  that  of  the  iriissionaries,  that  body,  at  the  earl's  siiggestion,  passed  a 
law  for  hanging  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  who  should  come  volun- 
tarily into  the  province — a  law  which  Chief-Justice  Smith,  the  his- 
torian, Avriting  fifty  or  sixty  years  afterward,  said  "  ought  to  bo  in  full 
force  to  this  day." 

Governor   Bellomont  died    in  tlie   city  of  New   York  on   the  5t]i  of 
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March,  ITOl.  His  remains  lay  in  state  a  day  or  two,  when  they  were 
buried  with  public  honors  under  the  cliapel  of  the  fort.  A  few  days 
afterward  his  arms  were  carried  in  state  and  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
new  City  Hall,  then  just  completed,  in  Wall  Street,  at  the  head  of  Broad 
Street.  His  remains,  enclosed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  were  transferi-ed  to 
St.  Paul's  churchyard  nearly  a  hundred  years  afterward,  where  they 
still  lie. 

Lord  Belloniont  had  many  and  bitter  enemies  and  also  warm  friends. 
The  late  Frederick  de  Peyster,  LL.D.,  wrote  on  this  subject  : 

"  1  am  convinced  that  he  was  persistently  maligned  and  abused  solely 
because  he  had  an  eye  to  the  public  service  and  not  to  individual  ad- 
vancement. Strange  to  say,  his  enemies  were  to  be  found  among  all 
classes — a  fact  which,  to  my  mind,  however,  determines  his  great  lionesty 
and  independence  of  character.  Those  engaged  in  illegal  ti-ade  hated 
him,  because  he  was  not  to  be  bribed  or  cajoled  into  tolerating  the  least 
infraction  of  laws.  The  merchants  were  also  his  enemies,  because  he 
would  not  violate  his  obligation  of  office  and  wink  at  their  evasions  of 
the  Acts  of  Trade.  All  opposed  to  Leisler  and  Milborne  were  against 
him,  because  he  carried  out  the  Acts  of  Parliament  ordering  that  justice 
be  done  their  memory.  Even  a  greater  part  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed 
against  him  :  those  of  the  Dutch  Church  because  he  would  not  tolerate  the 
iniquitous  conduct  of  Dellius  [see  page  126]  ;  and  those  of  tlie  English 
Church  because  lie  would  not  alienate  a  portion  of  the  estate  attached  to 
the  governor's  residence.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  the  private  interests  of  a 
large  class  were  opposed  to  law  ;  and  Belloniont,  as  the  representative  of 
the  law  and  its  faithful  administrator,  was  reprobated  and  vilitied  by 
that  class." 
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CHAPTER   X. 


Xew  political  troubles  in  the  province  appeared  on  the  death  of 
Governor  Bellomont  (March,  1701).  Lieutenant-Governor  N"anfan  was 
then  in  Barbadoes,  and  the  question  arose,  Who  shall  rightfully  exercise 
the  powers  of   government  ?    The  Leislerians  declared  that  the  power 


devolved   on    the   Council  collectivelv 
Colonel  Will 


the  president  of  the   Council, 
ni   Smith,  contended  that  he  alone  had  a  right  to  exercise 

the  supreme  provincial  pow- 
er. In  this  view  he  was 
joined  by  Peter  Schuyler 
and  Robert  Livingston.  The 
Assembly  was  jierplexed  by 
these  opinions,  and  adjourn- 
ed in  April  ;  and  disputes 
continued  with  much  asper- 
ity nntil  the  middle  of  May, 
when  Xanfan  returned  and 
lawfully  assumed  supreme 
authority.  He  dissolved  the 
Assembly  in  June.  A  new 
Assembly  was  chosen,  and 
convened  on  August  10th. 

Meanwhile  a  grant  of  an 
immense  tract  of  land  had 
been  made  (July  lOtli)  by 
the  Five  Xations  to  the 
British  crown  to  insure  pro- 
p  tection  against  the   French, 

,„„.  and  the  king  had  given  out 

PLAN   OP    ALBANY   IN    1695.  °  '^    . 

of  the  exchequer  Sl2,o00 
for  strengthening  the  de- 
fences at  Albany  and  Sclienectady  and  to  l)uild  a  fort  in  the  Onondaga 
country  ;  also  $iOOO  for  presents  to  the  Indians.  These  were  wise 
measures,  and  strengthened  the  bond  of  friendship  between  the  English 
and  the  Iroquois. 

The  government  of  the  jirovinee  was  now  \inder  the  full  conti-ol  of  the 
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Leisleriiiiis  or  Democrats.  A  new  Court  of  Chancery  was  organized,  tlio 
])o\ver  of  chancellor,  as  before,  being  vested  in  the  governor  and  Council. 
William  Atwood,  a  zealous  Lei.slerian,  was  cliief-justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  witli  Abraliam  de  Pejster  *  and  Robert  AValters  as  liis  associates 
on  the  bench.  In  the  Assembly  the 
fires  of  contention  blazed  fiercely, 
and  Livingston,  who  had  taken  sides 
with  Smith  in  the  controversy  about 
the  lawful  depository  of  executive 
power,  became  tlie  object  of  bitter 
persecution  by  the  more  radical 
Leislerians.  Indeed,  the  foundations 
of  most  of  the  public  quarrels  of  the 
day  were  laid  in  personal  animosities. 
Such  was  largely  the  case  during  the 
twenty  years  of  warfare  between  the 
political  factions  in  the  province  of 
New  York  frona  the  death  of  Leisler. 
At  the  same  time  the  seminal  idea 
of  republicanism  was  working  pow- 
erfully in  the  pul;)lic  mind,  and  there 

was  a  steady  and  permanent  advance  in  tiie  direction  of  ])opular  liberty. 
Governor  Xanfan's  administration  was  brief.  King  William  died  in 
the  spring  of  1702  witiiout  legitimate  issue.  His  rpieen,  Mary,  had  died 
several  years  before,  and  her  sister  Anne  now  became  the  sovereign  of 
Gi'eat  Britain.  Anne  appointed  her  uncle,  Sir  Edward  Hyde  (a  son  of 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  called  Lord  Combury  b}''  courtesy),  Governor  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  liljertine  and  a  knave,  and  cursed  the  province 
with  his  presence  and  misrule  about  seven  years.     He  was  a  bigot,  and 


ABKAIIAM   DE   PEYSTER. 


*  Abraham  de  Peyster  was  a  distinguished  citizen  of  New  York,  and  an  eminent 
merchant.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Johannes  de  Peyster,  born  in  New  York  City  in 
1658,  and  died  tliere  in  1728.  He  was  Mayor  of  New  York  between  1691  and  1695  ;  was 
afterward  cliief-justice  of  the  province  and  president  of  the  King's  Council,  in  which 
capacity  he  performed  the  duties  of  governor  in  1701.  on  the  death  of  Lord  Bellonioiit. 
He  was  colonel  of  the  military  forces  of  New  York,  and  treasurer  of  that  province  and 
of  New  Jersey.  He  and  William  Penn  were  intimate  friends.  His  spacious  mansion  on 
Pearl  Street  was  the  headquarters  of  Washington  in  1776.  It  e.\isted  until  18.56,  when 
it  wa,s  demolished.  Colonel  de  Peyster  was  considered  the  most  popular  man  in  the  city 
of  New  York  in  his  day.  He  married  hLs  beautiful  cousin.  Katharine  de  Peyster,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Holland.  His  sister  Maria  married  David  Prorost.  After  liis  death  she 
married  James  Alexander,  secretary  of  the  province,  and  by  him  became  the  mother  of 
William  Alexander,  Lord  Sterling. 
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persecuted  all  denonnnatioiis  of  Christians  outside  of  the  Church  of 
En-land.  He  embezzled  the  public  money,  and  on  all  occasions  Avas  tlie 
pei^istent  enemy  of  popular  freedom  and  common  justice 

"  I  know  no  riglit  which  you  have  as  an  Asse.nhly,"  he  said  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  '•  hut  such  as  the  queen  is  pleased  to  allow 

^"tIus  was  said  in  17<)5,  the  year  when  that  Assemhly  won  the  first 
suhstantial  victorv  over  absolutism  or  despotic  rule.  They_  obtained 
from  the  cmeen  permission  to  make  specific  appropriations  of  incidental 
crants  of  money,  and  to  appoint  their  own  treasurer  to  take  charge  of 
extraordinary  supplies.  This  was  a  bold  and  important  step  m  the  direc- 
tir.n  of  popular  independence  and  sovereignty. 

When  the  news  of  the  appointment  of  Cornbury  reached  ^^e^^•  1  orlc 
the    aristocracy    took    heart,    and    their    leaders   became    insolent    and 
defiant  ;    for   ihev  felt   sure    of    the   friendship    of    the  new    govennn-. 
Nor    were    they    disappointed.     Nicholas    Bayard    was 
still   the    most    conspicuous    of    their   leaders    for    zeal 
and  activity.      He  promulgated   addresses  to  the  king, 
the  Parliament,   and  to    Governor  Cornbury,  libelling 
the  Leislerians    and   the   administrations   of  Cellonu.nt 
and  Nanfan  in  the  most  scandalous  manner,      (-)ne  of 
these  addresses  contained  thirty-two  "  Heads  of  Accu- 
sation  of   the  Earl  of  Bellomont."     It  was   specially 
™^  "^Mr'™''     untruthful,  and  was  calculated  to  stir  up  revolt  in  the 
colonv.      This  seditious    and   dangerous   paper    Bayard 
dared  not  issue  over  his  own  signature,  but  signed  it  with  the  fictitious 

name  of  "John  Key." 

Nanfan  was  aroused  to  immediate  and  energetic  action,      in  the  spring 
of  1691  Bayard  had  procured  the  enactment  of  a  law  intended  for  the 
special  punishment  of  Leisler.     That  law  declared  that  whoever  should 
attempt  to    "  <listurb   the  peace,    good,    and    quiet   of  the   government 
should  be  deemed  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  and  punished  accordingly.        into 
this  trap  set  for  Leisler  Bayard  now  fell.      I^utting  this  unrepealed  law 
in  force,  Nanfan  caused   the  arrest  of  Bayard  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
He  was  tried  before  Justice   Atwood  and  his  associate   justices  m  leb- 
ruarv  (17(12),  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  "hanged,   drawn,  and 
cua/tered,"  in  accordance  with   British  law.      After  a  virtual^ confession 
of    .milt  he  was  reprieved  by  Nanfan   "until   His  Majesty  s   pleasure 
.hould    be    known."      On    the    arrival    of    Cornbury    (who    had    been 
"  hunted  out  of  England  by  a  host  of  hungry  creditors")  these  proceedings 
were  all  reversed,  and  Bayard  was  set  at  liberty.     Governor  Cornbury 
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espoused  the  aiiti-Leislerian  partj,  which  immediately  arose  into  power, 
and  then  began  the  tiight  of  some  of  the  Leislerian  leaders.  This 
change  was  of  short  duration. 

New  York  City  was  sorely  smit- 
ten by  yellow  fever  in  the  summer 
of  1703.  The  governor  transferred 
his  court  to  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
where  he  exercised  his  bigotry 
and  petty  tyranny  in  the  most 
scandalous  manner.  One  illustra- 
tive example  will  suthce.  The 
best  house  in  the  village  was  tlie 
dwelling  of  the  Presbyterian  min- 
ister, built  by  liis  congregation. 
Cornbury  begged  the  minister  to 
allow  his  lordship  to  occupy  the 
parsonage  for  a  while.  It  was 
cheerfully  done.  This  hospital- 
ity was  requited  by  the  seizure 
<jf  the  parsonage,  the  meeting- 
house, and  tlie  glebe  for  the  use 

of   the   members    of    the   Church  of  England   residing  thei'e.*      When 

resistance  to  tliis  act  of  robbery  was  made, 
the  victims  were  subjected  to  tines  and  im- 
prisonments ! 

And  yet  this  governor,  weak-minded, 
mean-spirited,  and  vacillating,  was  so  over- 
powered by  the  indomitable  will  of  the 
2)eople — a  hardy,  mixed  race — that  he  often 
submitted  to  reproof,  and  in  the  poverty 
of  his  soul  and  purse  he  humbly  thanked 
the  Assembly  for  simple  justice.  For  three 
years  (1705-08)  there  was  no  meeting 
of  that  body.  Intolerance,  licentiousness, 
and    dishonesty  were  conspicuous  traits  in  this    governor's    charactei-.f 
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SIGKATCRE   OF   GOVERNOR 
CORNBrRY. 


*  Lord  Cornbury  sent  an  order  over  his  own  signature  for  the  minister  (Rev.  Mr. 
Hubbard),  on  July  4th,  1704,  to  deliver  his  house  and  lands  to  the  sheriff,  and  not 
to  fail  at  his  "  perill."  On  the  same  day  he  signed  an  order  for  the  sheriff  to  eject  the 
minister  from  the  premises,  claiming  that  the  property  belonged  to  the  Anglican  Church 
at  .Jamaica. 

t  "  W<'  never  had  a  governor  so  universally  detested,"  says  Smitli,  the  jiistorian,  "  nor 
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He    contracted    debts    everywhere,    and    refused    to    iyaj  ;    and    when, 
in   17(18,    tlie   queen,    yielding  to    the    desires    of    the    people,   recalled 

him,  a))d  he  left  the  chair  of 
State,  his  creditors  cast  him  into 
prison,  and  kept  hiai  tliei'e  luitil 
the  deatli  of  his  father  the  next 
year  made  him  a  peer  of  the  realm 
and  a  mendjer  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  Then  the  unrighteous  law 
of  the  kingdom  which  exempts  a 
member  of  that  body  from  arrest 
and  imprisonment  for  del)t  set  him 
free,  and  he  returned  to  England. 

One  of  the  ni.ost  distinguished 
and  useful  men  in  the  province  at 
this  time  was  Caleb  Heathcote, 
proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Scars- 
dale,  in  AVestchester  County,  a 
representative  of  the  ancient  fam- 
ily of  Heathcote  of  Scarsdale,  Derbyshire,  England,  who  came  to  Am- 
erica in  1692,  and  became  a  mend)er  of  Governor  Fletcher's  council 
the  next  year.  He  was  an  earnest  ad- 
herent of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
exercised  his  authority  judiciously  as 
colonel  of  militia  in  the  maintenance  of 
morality  and  religion.* 


CALEB    HEATHCOTE. 


At  about  the  beginning  of  Cornbury's 
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administration  war  between  France  and 

England  was  kindled.      It  extended  to  their  American  colonies.      Tliis 

contest,  known  as  "  Queen  Anne's  War,"  lasted  about  eleven  years,  and 

any  wlio  so  richly  deserves  t!ie  public  abhorrence.  In  .spite  of  hi.s  noble  descent,  liis 
behavior  was  tritling,  mean,  and  extravagant.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  dress  in 
a  woman's  habit,  and  then  to  jtatrol  tlie  fort  in  which  he  lived.  Such  freaks  of  low 
humor  exposed  him  to  the  universal  contempt  of  the  whole  people.  Their  indijiuation 
was  kindled  by  his  despotic  rule,  savage  bigotry,  insatiable  avarice  and  injustice,  not  only 
to  the  public,  but  even  his  private  creditors." 

*  Caleb  Heathcote  was  a  son  of  the  wealthy  Mayor  of  Chester,  England.  His  oldest 
brother,  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  was  the  first  President  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  Caleb  was  alRanced  to  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  took  his  bachelor 
brother  Gilbert  to  see  her.  Smitten  by  her  charms,  Gilbert  supplanted  his  brother,  when 
Caleb  sought  relief  from  the  pangs  of  disappointment,  took  refuge  with  his  uncle  in  New 
York,  and  afterward  married  a  daughter  of  "William  ("  Tangier"')  Smith,  of  Long  Island. 
He  found  Westchester  County,  he  wrote  in  17U4,  "  the  mo.st  heathenish  country  I  ever 
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was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  Its  ravages  in  the  colonies 
were  chiefly  felt  by  the  English  in  New  England  and  farther  east.  The 
Five  Nations  had  made  a  treaty  of  nentrality  with  the  French  in  Canada, 
and  they  stood  as  a  barrier  against  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians 
into  New  York.      That  province  enjoyed  peace  during  the  long  war. 

John,  Lord  Lovelace,  succeeded  Corn- 
bury  as  Governor  of  New  York.  He 
did  not  reach  the  province  until  near 
the  close  of  170S,  when  he  found  the 
Assembly  and  the  people  strongly  demo- 
cratic in  their  political  views.  The  very 
vices  of  the  late  governor  had  disciplined 
them  to  the  exercise  of  resistance  to  op- 

l^ression  and  to  aspire  to  self-government,  and  secured  to  them  the  exer- 
cise of  rights  which  might  have  been  postponed  for  many  years. 

The  new  governor  was  cordially  received  by  the  people,  and  his  course 
was  judicious.      lie  called  a  new  Assembly  in  April,  1709,  who,  taught 
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r>IGNATUKE    OF    CAPTAIN    INGOLDSI5Y. 


by  experience,  refused  to  vote  a  permanent  revenue  without  appropria- 
tion, but  resolved  to  raise  an  annual  revenue  and  appropriate  it  specili- 
cally.     This  would  make  the  servants  of  the  crown  dejjendent  upon  the 


saw  whicli  called  themselves  Christians,"  there  being  not  the  "least  footsteps  of 
religion."  Sabbaths  were  spent  in  "  vain  sports  and  lewd  derision,"  As  colonel  of  militia 
he  ordered  his  captains  to  require  the  men  in  every  town  to  apjjoint  readers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures on  Sundays,  and  if  they  refused,  to  call  their  men  under  arms  on  Sundays  and 
spend  the  day  in  military  exercises.  They  chose  "readers."  Heatheote  was  Mayor  of 
the  city  of  New  York  from  1711  to  1714  ;  judge  of  Westchester  County  :  made  com- 
mander-in-chief of  tlie  forces  of  the  colony  ;  surveyor-general  of  the  province  for  some 
time,  and  from  1715  till  1721  was  receiver-general  of  the  customs  for  all  North  America. 
Colonel  Heathcote's  last  will  was  dated  February  29th,  1719.  He  left  his  large  estate  to 
two  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  James  de  Lancey. 
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people  for  their  salaries.  The  Assembly  showed  a  firm  dis2:)osition  to 
assert  aud  maintain  all  the  popular  rights  which  tliey  had  acquired,  and 
jiow  fairly  began  the  contest  in  the  province  of  iS'ew  York  between 
democracy  and  absolutism,  which  ended  in  permanent  A'ictory  for  the 
former  at  the  close  of  the  old  war  for  independence  three  fourths  of  a  cen- 
tury afterward. 

Before  the  issue  concerning  the  revenue  had  fairly  assumed  positive 
form  Lord  Lovelace  died.  His  lieutenant,  Richard  Ligoldsby*  (the 
contestant  with  Leisler  for  power  in  1<!'.)1 ),  succeeded  him.  During 
Ingoldsby's  administration  of  eleven  montlis  another  feeble  attempt  was 
made  to  conquer  Canada. 

In  this  enterprise  tlie  province  of  New  York  engaged  with  great 
zeal.  The  Assembly  a]ipointcd  commissioners  to  procure  the  mate- 
rials for  war  and  transportation  ; 
issued  l)ills  of  credit  (New  York's 
first  ])aper  money),  and  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  Colonel 
Peter  Schuyler  secured  the  neu- 
trality and  warm  friendship  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

New  York  and  New  Jersey 
I'aisL'd  an  army  of  about  two 
thousand  men,  and  Francis  Nichol- 
son, Andros's  lieutenant-go verno4-, 
was  made  the  chief  commander 
of  these  forces.  The  little  army 
moved  from  Albany  for  Montreal 
l)efore  the  close  of  June,  and  early 
in  August  they  had  halted  at  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
There  they  waited  long  for  tidings  of  the  departure  from  Boston  of  a  ]M-oni- 
ised  English  fleet  destined  to  attack  Quebec.  No  such  tidings  came,  and 
the  sadly  disappointed  soldiers,  as  in  1()01,  were  compelled  to  return 
to  their  homes,  tiieir  ranks   thinned  by  sickness  and  death.       This  event 
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*  Ricliaid  lugoklsby,  who  came  to  New  York  in  1691  in  command  of  forces  sent  with 
Governor  Slougiiter.  had  served  as  a  field  oiHcer  in  Holland.  We  have  observed  his 
conduct  at  New  York  in  preceding  ]>age.s.  He  returned  to  England  on  furlough  in 
1696,  and  was  absent  several  years,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  New  York  ^^•illl 
scanty  means  of  support.  He  was  connnissioned  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New  York  and 
New  .Jersey  in  1702,  but  did  not  return  luitil  17(16.  On  the  death  of  Governor  Lovelace 
he  administered  the  uovernment  until  tlie  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter. 
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caused  imicli  irritation  in  the  jiublic  mind,  and  weakened  the  confidence 
of  the  Five  Nations  in  tlie  puissance  of  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  Schuyler,*  mortified  and  alarmed  by  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  the  home  government,  which  seemed  unconscious  of  the  importance 
to  British    interests  in  America  of   effecting  the  conquest  of    Canada, 
went    to   England   the   next  year,   at   his 
own    expense,    to    arouse    the    court   and 
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people  to  vigorous  action  in  support  of 
the  momentous  cause  he  had  espoused.  Pie 
persuaded  a  sachem  from  each  Iroquois 
nation  to  accompany  him,  that  the  Con- 
federacy might  be  certified  of  the  immense 
strength  of  Great  Britain.  The  presence 
of  these  barbarian  kings  produced  a  great 
sensation  throughout  the  realm,  especially 
m  London.  Multitudes  followed  the  dusky 
monarchs  wherever  they  went.  Their  por- 
traits soon  appeared  in  the  print-shops. 
The  queen  caused  them  to  be  covered  with 
scarlet  mantles  edged  with  gold.  They  were 
feasted  at  banquets  ;  witnessed  military 
reviews  ;  saw  a  part  of  tlie  mighty  British 
navy  ;  in  a  word,  they  were  shown  the  glories  of  the  kingdom,  and  -were 
deeply  impressed  by  the  evidences  of  British  power.  They  were  con- 
veyed to  the  palace  of  St.  James  to  stand  before  the  queen  ;  and  they 
gave  belts  of  wampum  and  signed  their  totems  to  documents  as  pledges 
of  tlieir  friendship  and  fidelity. 

The  grand  objects  of  Schuyler's  mission  were  accomplished.  The 
fiiendship  and  loyalty  of  the  Five  Nations  were  secured  for  the 
English  forev^er,  and  the  Iroquois  were  made  willing  to  join  the 
latter  in  an  attempt  to  conquer  Canada.  The  new  British  ministry 
authorized  a  campaign  for  the  pm'pose.     Henry  St.  John  (Lord  Boling- 

*  Peter  Schuyler  was  one  of  the  most  useful  men  in  the  province  for  a  period  of  almost 
forty  years.  He  was  the  first  Jlayor  of  Albany,  and  there  led  the  movement  against 
Leisler.  In  Governor  Fletcher's  Council  he  performed  most  important '  imblic  service. 
He  was  not  only  a  statesman,  but  the  foremost  military  leader  in  the  province,  as  his 
operations  against  the  French  in  Canada  show.  As  Commissioner  of  Indian  Ailairs,  he 
wielded  potential  influence  over  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  and  by  his  courage,  skill,  ami 
goodness  won  the  affections  of  the  white  people  and  the  Indians.  The  latter  called  him 
"Brother  Quedor. "  When  Governor  Hunter  retired,  Schuyler,  as  President  of  the 
Council,  became  acting  governor  of  the  province.  As  such  he  disiiiayed  great  wisdom 
and  energy  at  a  trying  period 
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broke),"  tlie  Secretary  of  State,  planned  a  naval  expedition  against 
Quebec  to  co-operate  with  a  land  force  of  pn.vincials  to  proceed  from  the 
Hudson  Eiver  and  attack  Montreal. 

A  fleet  of  war-sliips— transports  and  store-ships— bearing  marines  and 

regular  troops  was  sent  to 
Boston  early  in  the  summer 
of  1711  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Sir  Hovendeu 
Walker.  He  sailed  from 
that  port  with  aboiTt  seven 
thousand  regulars  and  pro- 
vincial troops  on  tlie  loth 
of  August.  Like  Braddoek, 
the  haughty  commander  dis- 
dained the  opinions  and  advice  of  experienced  subordinates,  and  lost  eiglit 
of  his  transports  and  nearly  one  thousand  men  among  the  rocks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  expedition  was  abandoned. f 
Meanwhile  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  had  formed  a 
provincial  army  for  tlie  capture  of  Montreal  and  the  holding  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  These  were  under  the  command  of 
Nicholson,  wlio  held  a  general's  commission.  They  marched  from 
Albany,  four  thousand  strong,  toward  Lake  Champlain.  Among  them 
were  six  hundred  Iroquois  warriors.  Hearing  of  Walker's  disaster,  these 
troops  also  abandoned  the  expedition  and  returned  home.  So  ended  in 
failure  the  third  attempt  of  tlic  Englisli  to  conquer  Canada. 

Robert  Hunter,  a  Scotchman,  succeeded  Lord  Lovelace  as  Governor 
of  New  York.  He  had  risen  in  military  rank  irom  a  private  soldier 
to  brio-adier-general.  His  literary  accomplisliments  had  gained  for  him 
the  friendship  of   Addison   and  Swift,  and   his   handsome   person    and 

*  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbrokf,  was  born  in  1678,  and  became  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  1701.  In  1704  he  was  made  Secretary  of  War,  and  left  ofRce  with  a 
change  in  the  ministry  in  1708.  In  1710  he  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  was  the  principal  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  He  had  been 
created  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  bec'.ame  prime-minister  a  few  weeks  before  the  death 
■  of  Queen  Anne.  Being  known  as  a  .lacobite,  lie  now  fled  to  Prance,  and  entered  the 
service  of  the  Pretender,  wlio  apjiointed  him  his  prime-minister.  In  1720  he  married  a 
French  lady,  and  was  permitted  to  return  to  England  in  1733.  He  died  in  1751.  Boling 
broke  was  a  good  writer  and  brilliant  orator.  Pope  addressed  his  "  Essay  on  Man"  to 
St.  .lohn. 

f  "According  to  Harley,"  says  Smith,  in  his  History  of  New  Torl\  "this  expedition 
was  a  contrivance  of  Bolingbroke,  Moore,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Harcourt  to  cheat 
the  public  of  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  latter  of  these  was  pleased  to  say,  '  No  gov- 
ernment was  worth  serving  that  would  not  ailmit  of  such  advantageous  jobs.'  " 
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insinnating  inaiiners  had  wdii  the  hand  of  a  peeress — Lady  Hay.  By  her 
influenee  he  obtained  the  appointment  first  to  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  then  Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
Witli  Hunter  came  tlu-ee  thousand  German  Lutherans,  refugees  from 
tiie  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  wiio  had  been  driven  from  tlieir  liomes  by 
tlie  persecutions  of  tlie  King  of 
France,  and  liad  talcen  refuge  in 
England.  Tlie  (jneen  and  Par- 
liament sent  them  to  America 
free  of  expense.  They  settled 
some  on  Livingston's  Manor, 
some  in  the  valley  of  the  Seho- 
liarie,  others  on  the  ITpjier  iFo- 
liawk  at  the  "  German  Flats," 
and  some  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  they  built  a  Luther- 
an church.  A  large  portion  of  these  refugees  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  became  the  ancestors  of  much  of  the  German  population  in  tliat 
State.     A  few  went  to  North  Carolina. 

It  was  during  Hunter's  administration  that  the  Tuscaroras  fled  from 
North  Carolina  (1712)  and  joined  their  Iroquois  brethren  in  New  York, 
as  we  have  observed,  and  so  made  the    Confederacy  a  league  of    Six 

Nations.  In  the  same  year  the  inhabitants  of 
New  York  were  greatly  disturbed  by  appre- 
hensions of  an  impending  servile  insurrection 
there.  The  i)opulation  of  the  city  was  then 
about  si.x  thousand,  a  large  proportion  of 
which  were  negro  slaves. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  brisk  slave-trade 
carried  on  at  New  York,  Newport,  and  Bos- 
ton, for  since  the  revolution  (16S8)  this  trade 
liad  been  thrown  0j5en.*  The  slaves  in  New 
York  were  held  in  the  most  abject  bondage, 
and  the  masters  were  forbidden  Ijy  law  to  set 
them  free.  In  17(>0  a  slave- market  was  established  at  the  foot  of  AVall 
Street,  where  tliev  were  sold  and  hired.      A  slave   caught  oat  at  niy-ht 
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*  The  Stuart  kings  of  England  had  chartered  slave-dealing  companies,  and  Charles 
II.  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  shareholders  in  them.  In  1713  an 
English  company  obtained  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America 
with  African  slaves  for  thirty  years,  stipulating  to  deliver  one  hundred  and  forty-four 
lliousand  negro  slaves  within  that  period.     One  (juarter  of  the  stock  of  the  comp.my  was 
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M-ithout  a  lantern  and  a  lighted  candle  in  it  was  put  in  jail  ami  his  master 
was  lined  ;  and  the  authorities  pledged  themselves  that  tiie  prisoner 
should  receive  thirty-nine  lashes  at  the  M'hippiug-post  it'  the  inaster 
desired  it.  Other  punishments  for  offences  were  sometimes  very  cruel. 
Human  nature  revolted,  but  chiefly  under  a  mask.  From  time  to  time 
the  slaves  made  some  resistance.  In  one  case  they  murdered  a  white 
family  in  revenge. 

"  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us  all."  ^V  rumor  spread  that  a  plot 
of  the  negroes  to  murder  the  white  people  and  bum  the  city  had  been 
discovered.  A  sensg  of  im])ending  peril  filled  the  town  with  terror.  A 
riot  that  occurred  at  that  moment,  during  which  a  house  was  liurnt 
and  several  white  people  were  killed,  intensified  '  the  alarm.  The 
magistrates  acted  promptly.  The  jail  and  other  strong  places  were 
immediately  filled  with  suspected  slaves.  Almost  without  evidence 
nineteen  suspects  were  found  guilty  of  conspiracy,  and  were  summarily 
hanged  or  burnt  alive.  A  similar  scene  occurred  thirty  years  after- 
ward. 

Hunter's  administration  was  marked  by  frequent  a!nd  violent  contests 
between  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  Assembly,  the  latter  boldly  assert- 
ing that  they  possessed  an  inherent  right  to  legislate,  not  from  any  com- 
mission or  grant  from  the  crown,  but  irom  the  free  choice  and  election 
of  the  people,  who  ought  not,  nor  justly  could  be  divested  of  their  prop- 
erty, by  taxation  or  otherwise,  without  their  consent."  Tlie  governor 
could  not  assent  to  this  republican  doctrine,  and  the  Assembly  \vould  not 
recede  a  line. 

Hunter  loved  ease  and  ijuiet.  These  disputations  wearied  him.  At 
one  time  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  spent  three  years  in  such  torture  and  ve.x- 
ation  that  nothing  in  life  can  make  amends  for  it."  In  1719  fiiiling 
liealth  compelled  him  to  return  to  England,  when  he  left  the  govern- 
ment of  the  pi'ovince  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  the  senior 
member  of  his  Council. 

AVilliam  Burnet*  succeeded  Hunter  as  Governor  of  ]^e\v  York,  and 


taken  by  Kinj?  Pliilip  V.  of  Spain,  ;iiid  Queen  Auue  of  Eugliind  reserved  for  herself 
anotUer  quarter. 

*  William  Buruet,  a  son  of  the  eminent  Bishop  Burnet,  was  born  at  the  Hague  in 
1688,  and  had  William  the  Prince  of  Orange  (afterward  William  HI.  <if  England)  for  his 
godfather.  He  liad  been  engaged  in  publie  office  in  Lonilou  when  he  was  ajipointed 
Governor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  reached  Xew  York  in  September,  172(1. 
His  administration  was  ])opular.  On  tlie  aeee.ssion  of  George  H.  lie  was  transferred  to 
the  government  of  Ma,ssaehusetls  and  New  Hampshire,  in  1728.  He  is  represented  as 
majestic  in  .stature,  frank  in  manner,  witty  and  brilliant  in  conversation.  He  was  also 
a  clever  writer.     Governor  Burnet  died  in  Boston  in  September,  172S). 
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inherited  his  political  discomforts  ;  but  lie  soon  found  a  cure  for  them  in 
his  own  disposition  and  the  exercise  of  coninion  sense.  His  administra- 
tion of  about  eight  years  (1720-28)  was  generally  serene  and  moi-e  bene- 
ficial to  the  province  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  Indeed,  it  was 
more  quiet  than  any  which  succeeded  it  in  the  colonial  period.  Toward 
the  last  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  body  of  merchants  wlio 
controlled  the  Assembly,  and  his  position  was  made  so  iincomfortablc 
that  he  was  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Massachusetts  at  his 
own  request. 

Governor  Burnet  was  a  scholar, 
but  not  a  recluse,  and  soon  became 
very  popular.  lie  ''  was  gay  and 
condescending,"  affected  no  pomp, 
but  visited  every  family  of  repu- 
tation, and  often  diverted  himself 
in  free  converse  with  tJie  ladies, 
by  wliom  he  was  much  admired. 
He  made  few  changes  anions: 
pulilic  officers.  He  called  Dr. 
Cadwallader  Colden  and  James 
Alexander  to  the  Council  Board. 
They  were  both  men  of  learning 
and  sterling  wortli.  Colden  was 
a  philosopher,  and  was  specially 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  and  with  matters  pertaining  to  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  was 
an  able  lawyer  and  man  of  business.  The  governor's  most  trusted  con- 
fidant was  Chief -Justice  Lewis  Morris. 

Tiie  Assembly,  in  response  to  the  governor's  first  message  to  them, 
returned  a  most  cordial  address,  and  voted  him  a  five  years'  support. 
Everything  was  done  to  promote  harmony  and  good  feeling.  Such  con- 
fidence did  tiie  governor  repose  in  the  integrity,  wisdom,  and  patriotism 
of  the  Assembly  that  he  did  not  dissolve  them,  but  continued  them  on, 
session  after  session,  until  jealousy  was  excited  liy  the  self-interest  of 
certain  merchants. 

Since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  a  large  and  increasing  trade  had 
been  carried  on  between  merchants  in  New  York  and  Albany  and  the 
French  in  Canada,  in  goods  salalile  among  the  Indians.  The  Iroquois, 
who  were  thus  compelled  to  buy  most  of  these  goods  from  the  French, 
as  "middle  men,"  at  a  high  price,  complained  to  the  commissioners  of 
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Indian  Affairs,*  because  the  trade  was  injurious  to  tlieni.  AVise  men 
in  and  ont  of  the  Assembly  perceived  the  danger  that  might  ensue  to  tlie 
friendsliip  Ijetween  the  Five  Nations  and  the  English  by  this  continual 

trade  intercourse  with  the  French,  for  the 
Jesnit  missionaries  were  now  more  active 
than  ever  in  their  endeavors  to  alienate 
the  Iroquois  from  the  English  and  to  win 
them  to  the  French  interest.  A  law  was 
finally  passed  prohiljiting  this  inter-colonial 
traffic.  Tiie  governor  also  perceived  the 
necessity  of  acquiring  control  of  Lake  On- 
tario for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  the  security 
of  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  so 
as  to  frustrate  the  designs  of  the  French. 
Accordingly,  in  1722,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Assembly',  he  caused  a  trading-house  to 
be  erected  at  Oswego,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Onondaga  River.  These  measures  at  once  created  a  strong  opposition 
to  the  ]irovincial  government  among  the  mei'cliants  engaged  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade,  and  excited  the  indignation  and  alarm  of  the  French 
in  Canada,  for  they  saw  that  their  trade  and  their  dominion  were  both 
in  peril.  The  latter  immediately  proceeded  to  erect  a  strong  store- 
house at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  to  repair  the  fort  there. 
Unable  to  prevent  this  work,  the  governor  caused  a  fort  to  be  built  at 
Oswego,  at  his  own  private  expense,  for  the  protection  of  the  trading 
post  and  trade  there.  The  French  were  incensed  and  made  threats,  but 
prudently  curbed  their  wrath. 

This  state  of  things  disturbed  the  political  tranquillity  of  the  province. 
Party  spirit  grew  apace,  and  there  finally  arose  such  a  clamor  against  the 
"  permanent"  and  "  unconstitutional  "  Assembly  that  the  governor  dis- 
solved tlieni.  There  was  great  excitement  at  the  ensuing  election,  and 
when  the  new  Assembly  met,  in  the  spring  of  1727,  the  majority  of  the 


*  The  eoniinissiont'rs  of  Indian  Affairs  resided  at  AUiany.  They  served  as  such 
without  salaries,  but  the  advantages  as  traders  wliicli  their  position  gave  tliem  was 
ample  compensation.  For  many  years  AVilliain  .lohnson  (made  Sir  William  in  IToo)  was 
the  .sole  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  became  very  wealthy,  especially  in  land. 
It  was  the  business  of  the  commissioners  to  maintain  the  friendsliip  of  the  Iroquois.  They 
received  and  distributed  the  moneys  and  presents  provided  for  tliat  purpose.  A  secretary 
was  paid  for  keeping  a  record  of  these  transactions.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Revolution,  power  wielded  by  Sir  William  Johnson  alone  passed  again  into  the  hands  of 
a  committee. 
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members  were  ill-affected  toward  the  chief  magistrate.  Ilis  removal 
seemed  necessary  to  insure  the  public  tranquillity,  and  on  April  15th, 
172S,  Governor  Burnet  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  John  Montgomery 
(or  Montgomerie),  his  appointed  successor,  the  great  seal  of  tiio  province. " 
Montgomery  was  a  Scotcliman.  He  was  bred  a  soldier,  and  had  held 
a  place  at  court  and  also  a  seat  in  Parliament.  lie  was  much  inferior  to 
his  predecessor  in  abilities,  and  made  no  j)retensions  to  scholarship. 
Loving  his  ease,  he  allowed  public  affairs  to  flow  on  placidly,  and  during 
the  three  years  of  his  administration  nothing  of  special  public  inqjortance 


FORT   IN    OSWEGO,    LN    1730. 
(From  a  print  in  Smith's  "  History  of  New  York.") 

occurred  in  the  colony  excepting  the  repeal  of  the  law  (1729)  prohibiting 
the  trade  with  the  Canadians.  This  repeal  was  effected  through  the 
influence  of  the  interested  merchants.     This  trade  worked  mischief. 

Governor  Montgomery  died  on  Jrdy  1st,  1731,  when  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  province  devolved  on  Rip  Van  Dam,  the  senior  member  of 
the  Council  and  an  eminent  and  wealthy  mercliant.  Yan  Dam  lilled  the 
otSce  well  until  August  1st,  1732,  when  William  Cosby  arrived  bearing 
a  commission  as  governor  of  the  province  of  New  York. 

Just  before  the  death  of  Montgomery  a  settlement  of  the  long-con- 
tinued controversy  about  die  boundarv-line  between  Xew  York  and  Con- 


*  The  provincial  seal  of  New  York  was  changed  (a.s  in  other  proviiice.s)  on  the  acces- 
sion of  successive  monarchs.     There  were  two  great  seals  of  New  York  made  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  on  which  appeared  an  effigy  of  a  queen  and  Indians  making  pres- 
i      ents,  similar  to  the  device  on  the  seal  on  page  109.     The  seals  of  the  three  Georges  each 
I     tore  the  eftigy  of  a  king,  with  Indians  making  presents,  hut  modified  in  design.     The 
reverse  of  each  seal  was  similar. 
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necticut  -was  definitely  settled.     The   partition-line  agreed  ujion  in  l(i(U 
heing  considered  fraudulent,  attempts  were  afterward  made  to  effect  a 

settlement  of  the  question  in  a 
manner  mutually  satisfactory,  but 
this  was  not  accomplished  until 
May,  17?.l.  In  1725  a  partition- 
line  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
commissioners  of  both  colonies, 
l)ut  it  was  not  entirely  satis- 
factory ;  now  a  tract  of  sixty 
thousand  acres,  lying  on  the 
Connecticut  side  of  the  line,  and 
from  its  figure  called  the  Ob- 
long, was  ceded  to  ]^ew  York, 
and  an  equivalent  in  terri- 
tory near  Long  Islaud  Sound 
was  surrendered  to  Connecticut. 
Ileuce  the  divergence  from  a 
straight  line  north  and  south  seen 
in  the  southern  boundary  betweea 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 
The  Olilong  is  nearly  two  miles  wide.  Through  its  centre  a  line  was 
drawn,  and  tlie  whole  tract  was  divided  into  lots  of  five  hundred  acres 
each,  on  both  sides,  and  sold  to  emigrants,  who  came  chiefly  from  Xew 
England.  Governor  Cosby  m'us  avaricious,  unscrupulous,  and  arbitrary. 
lie  had  been  a  colonel  in  tlio  British  army,  and  came  to  Xew  Yorlc 
intent  upon  making  a  fortune.  He  coulii  not  comprehend  the  liberal 
spirit  that  prevailed  in  the  colony,  and  he  played  the  part  of  a  petty 
nulitary  tyrant  in  the  most  ridiculoiis  manner.  As  English  ofiieials  were 
wont  to  do  at  that  time,  he  looked  with  contempt  upon  all  provincials, 
treated  them  accordingly,  and  soon  became  one  of  tlie  most  obnoxious 
governors  which  had  atHicted  the  colony. 

Cosby  came  in  conflict  with  Yan  Dam  at  the  outset.  lie  brought 
with  him  a  royal  order  for  an  equal  division  between  himself  and  the 
president  of  the  Council  of  "  the  salary,  emoluments,  and  perquisites" 
of  the  office  of  governor  during  the  thirteen  months  the  merchant  had 
exercised  its  functions.  Cosby  demanded  half  the  salary  which  the 
merchant  had  received  ;  Van  Dam  claimed  one  half  the  perquisites,  etc., 
according  to  tlie  order.  Cosby  refused,  and  brought  a  suit  against  Yan 
Dam  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  over  which  the  governor  presided  ex- 
officio.      Yan   Dam  tried   to   liring  a  counter-suit    at  common   law,   but 
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failed.     Cosby 's  judges,   James  De  Laneey  and  Adolpli  Philipse,  were 
the  governor's  personal  friends  and  willing  instruments.      Lewis  Morris, 
the    able    chief-justice    of   the    province    for  twenty  years,   denied   the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  ;  but  the  trial  went  on, 
and,  of  course,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  gov- 
ernor.     ]\rorris  puljlished  his    Op'niion,  and  was 
punished  by  the  governor   l)y  dismissal  from  the 
high  office  of  chief -jxistice,  and  filling  it  by  the 
appointment    of    De    Laneey  without    even    the 
formality  of  consulting  his  council. 

The  sympathies  of  the  people  were  with  Yan 
Dam,  and  these  liigh-handed  proceedings  j^i'o- 
voked  intense  public  indignation.  They  led  to 
the  establishment  of  a  democratic  newspaper  and 
a  trial  in  which  popular  liberty  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press  were  vindicated.  This  famous  trial 
was  the  most  conspicuous  event  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Cosby. 

William  Bradford  issued  the  first  newspaper  printed  in  the  province 
of  N^ew  York,  in  October,  1725,  called  the  Kew  York  Gazette.  He 
was  the  Government  printer,  and  his  Gazette  was  controlled  by  Cosby 
and  his  political  friends.  Bradford  had,  first  as  an  apprentice  and  after- 
ward as  a  business  partner  for  a  short  time,  the  son  of  a  widow  among 
the  Palatines  who   came  with   Governor  Hunter,   John  Peter  Zenger. 


'^TANDEM  VINJCITUR 
THE   MORRIS   ARMS. 
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The  opponents  of  Cosby  induced  Zenger  to  establish  a  newspaper  that 
might  l)e  an  organ  of  the  democratic  party — a  tribune  of  the  people.  It 
was  first  issued  in  Xovember,  1733,  and  was  named  the  x^ew  Yorh 
Weekly  Journal.     Yan  Dam  stood  at  the  back  of  Zenger  financially. 

The  Journal  made  vigorous  warfare  upon  the  governor  and  his  oflicial 
friends,  as  well  as  upon  public  measures.  It  kept  up  a  continuous 
fusillade  of  scpiibs,  lampoons,  and  satires  ;  and  it  finally  charged  the 
governor  and  his  council  with  violating  the  rights  of  the  people,  the 
illegal  assumption  of  power,  and  the  perversion  of  their  oflicial  stations 
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for  selfisli   purjjoscs.     Tlie   Assembly,   wliich  was  a  "  ])eniiaiieiit"   one 
anil  verv  obsuijuious,  received  its  share  of  animadversion.* 

These  attaeks  were  endnred  liytlie  officials  for  ahout  a  year,  when,  in 
the  autumn  of  IT^U,  the  governor  and  council  ordered  certain  copies  of 
Zenger's  paper  to  be  publicly  burnt  by  the 
conmion  hangman.  Then  they  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  publisher,  and  lie  was  cast  into  prison  on 
a  charge  of  libelling  tlie  government.  The 
Grand  Jury  refiised  to  find  a  bill  of  indictment 
for  this  offence,  but  he  was  held  by  another 
process — information.  James  Alexander  and 
William  Smith,  the  eminent  lawyers,  became 
his  coimsel.  Unable  to  give  bail,  he  was  kept 
in  jail  imtil  early  in  the  ne.xt  August,  when  he 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  City  Ilall,  Xew  York. 
The  ease  e.xcited  intense  interest  throughout  the 
^v3lol8  country,  for  it  involved  the  great  subject 
of  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press. 
"  Meanwhile  an  association  called  the  Sons  of  Liberty  liad  worked 
diligently  for  Zenger.  The  venerable  Andrew  Hamilton,  of  Phila- 
delphia, then  eighty  years  of  age  and  the  foremost  lawyer  in  the  country, 
was  engaged  as  the  prisoner's  counsel.  On  the  hot  morning  M'hen  the 
trial  began  the  court-room  was  densely  crowded.  Chief-Justice  De 
Lancey  presided.  A  jury  M-as  impanelled.  The  prisoner  pleaded  '  Not 
guilty,'  but  boldly  admitted  the  publication  of  the  alleged  libel,  and 
offered  full  proof  of  its  justification.  The  attorney -general  (Bradley) 
had  just  risen  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  such  proof,  when  the  veuer- 
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*  Illustrative  of  the  obseciuioiis  deference  which  was  then  paid  in  the  colonies  even  to 
an  insignificant  scion  of  nobility,  a  contemporary  writer  relates  that  when  the  young 
Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy.  son  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  a  favorite  of  the  king,  arrived  in 
New  York,  in  tlie  fall  of  1732,  on  a  visit  to  the  governor  (and  who  was  induced  to  marry 
his  daughter),  the  corporation  of  the  city  waited  upon  tlie  young  man '•  in  a  full  body, 
and  the  recorder  addressed  liis  lordship  in  a  speech  of  congratulation,  returning  Liin 
thanks  for  the  honor  of  his  presence,  and  presented  him  the  Freedom  of  the  City  in  a 
gold  box." 

Smith,  the  historiiui,  speaking  of  the  marriage  of  the  young  lord  to  Cosby 's  daughter, 
says :  "  The  match  was  clandestinely  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  Mrs.  Cosby," Lord 
Augustus  being  then  on  his  travels  through  the  provinces  ;  andU;.  blind  his  relations  and 
secure  the  governor  from  the  wrath  of  his  father,  a  mock  persecution  was  instituted 
agaiiist  Campbell,  the  parson,  who  had  scaled  the  wall  of  the  fort  and  solemnized  the 
nuptials  without  a  written  license  from  the  governor  or  any  publication  of  the  banns." 
The  duke  refiLsed  to  acknowledge  the  wife  of  liis  son,,  ami  the  ambition  of  her  parents 
was  wofully  disappointed. 
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al)le  Hamilton  unexpectedly  entered  the  room,  his  long  white  liair  flowing 
over  his  shoulders  instead  of  being  made  into  a  (joeue,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  day.  Tlie  excited  audience,  most  of  them  in  sympathy  wiili  the 
prisoner,  arose  to  tlieir  feet,  and  in  spite  of  tlie  voice  and  frowns  of  tiie 
chief-justice,  waved  their  hats  and  shouted  loud  huzzas.  When  silence 
prevailed  the  attorney-general  took  the  ground  that  facts  in  justifica- 
tion of  an  alleged  libel  were  not  admissible  in  evidence.  The  court 
sustained  him.* 

"  When  Hamilton  arose  a  murnnir  of  applause  ran  tlirough  the  crowd. 
In  a  few  eloquent  sentences  he 
scattered  to  the  winds  the  soph- 
istries which  supported  the  per- 
nicious doctrine,  '  the  greater  the 
truth  the  greater  the  libel. '  He 
declared  tliat  the  jury  were 
themselves  judges  of  the  facts 
and  the  law,  and  that  they  were 
competent  to  judge  of  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  accused.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  were 
the  sworn  protectors  of  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  privileges 
of  tlieir  fellow-citizens,  which, 
in  this  instance,  had  been  violated 
Ijy  a  most  outrageous  and  vindic- 
tive series  of  persecutions.  He 
conjured  them  to  remember  that 

it  was  for  them  to  interpose  between  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary'  violators 
of  the  law  and  their  intended  victim,  and  to  assert,  by  their  verdict,  in 
the  fullest  manner  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  of  the 
supremacy  of  tlie  people  over  their  wanton  and  powerful  oppressors. 


ANDREW   HAMILTON   AT   MIDDLE   LIFE. 


*  Jlr.  De  Laucey  exercised  much  arbitraiy  power,  aud  was  always  impatient  of  any 
opposition.  One  illustrative  instance  may  suffice.  James  Alexander  and  "William  Smith 
were  leading  lawyers  in  the  province.  As  counsel  for  Zenger,  they  interpo.sed  exceptions 
to  the  indictment  of  their  client  on  information  at  the  spring  term.  They  also  ques- 
tioned the  validity  of  the  commi-ssion  of  the  chief- justice.  They  made  a  motion  that  these 
exceptions  should  be  filed.  De  Laiicey  refused  to  receive  the  exceptions.  "  You  thought 
to  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  applause  and  popularity  by  opposing  this  court,"  he  said  ; 
"  but  you  have  brought  it  to  this  point,  that  either  we  must  go  from  the  Bench  or  you 
must  go  from  the  Bar. "  He  then  issued  an  order  excluding  them  from  any  further 
practice  in  that  court.  This  dissolving  Zenger's  counsel  caused  his  frieuds  to  seek  the 
.services  of  Andrew  Hamilton. 
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"  Notwithstanding  tlie  cliargo  of  tlie  chief -justice  was  wliolly  adverse 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  great  advocate,  the  jury,  after  brief  deliberation, 
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returned  a  verdict  of  '  Not  guilty. '     Then  a  shout  of  triumph  went  up 
from  the  niiiltitude,  and  Hamilton  was  borne  out  of  the  court-room  upon 
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the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  a  grand  entertainment  which  had  been 
prepared  for  hiui.  On  the  following  day  a  public  dinner  was  given  him 
by  the  citizens.  At  the  close  of  September  following,  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  New  York  presented  to  Mr.  Hamilton  the  Freedom  of  the 
City  and  their  thanks  in  a  gold  box  weighing  five  and  a  half  ounces, 
made  for  the  occasion.  In  this  document  they  cordially  thanked  him 
for  his  '  learned  and  generous  defence  of  the  rights  of  mankind  and  the 
liberties  of  the  press,'  and  for  his  signal  service  which  'he  cheerfully 
undertook,  under  great  indisposition  of  body,  and  generously  performed, 
refusing  fee  or  reward.' 

"  This  triumph  of  the  popular  cause,  this  vindication  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  this  evidence  of  a  determination  of  the  people  to  protect 
their  champions,  and  this  success  of  an  organization  in  its  infancy,  which 
appeared  in  power  thirty  years  later  under  the  same  name — '  Sons  of 
Liberty  ' — was  a  sure  prophecy  of  that  political  independence  of  the 
colonies  which  was  speedily  fulfilled.  Yet  the  stupid  governor,  stag- 
gered by  the  blow,  could  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy, 
and  only  his  death,  a  few  months  after  this  trial,  put  an  end  to  his  vin- 
dictive proceedings."  * 

Governor  Cosby  died  on  March  loth,  1736. 

*  Lossing's  Our  Country,  I.,  368-70.  Gouverneur  Morris,  it  is  reported,  said  : 
"  Instead  of  dating  American  liberty  from  the  Stamp  Act,  I  trace  it  to  the  persecution  of 
Peter  Zenger,  because  that  event  revealed  the  philosophy  of  freedom  both  of  thought 
and  speech  as  an  inborn  human  right,  so  nobly  set  forth  in  Milton's  Treatise  on  Un- 
licensed Pritdinej." 
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CHAPTER   Xr. 

From  the  arrival  of  Governor  Cosby,  in  1732,  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Seven  Years'  "War  between  France  and  England  (1755-62),  which  is 
known  in  America  as  the  "  French  and  Indian  War,"  the  history  of  the 
province  of  New  York  is  little  more  than  a  record  of  the  operations  of  a 
violent  party  spirit  engendered  by  selfish  men  struggling  for  power. 
Let  ns  turn  for  a  moment  from  this  unpleasant  subject  to  take  a  brief 
glance,  through  the  optics  of  contemporary  writers,  at  the  character  of 
society  in  the  city  and  province  of  Xew  York  at  tliat  period. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  the  time  we  are  considering  did  not 
exceed  one  hundred  thousand.  There  were  many  discouragements  to 
settlements.  Tlie  dread  of  hostile  incursions  by  the  French  and  Indians 
on  the  north  ;  the  transportation  hither  from  Great  Britain  of  ship-loads 
of  felons  ;  tlie  oppressive  nature  of  navigation  laws  ;  the  avarice,  bigotry, 
and  tyranny  of  some  of  the  governors  who  had  been  sent  to  rule  the 
province,  and  the  lavisli  grants  of  much  of  the  best  land  in  the  colony  to 
tlieir  favorites  and  instruments,  were  special  hindrances  to  a  rapid  increase 
of  population.  The  holders  of  large  estates  rated  their  lands  so  high 
that  poorer  persons  could  neither  buy  nor  lease  farms.  The  price  of 
labor  was  so  enormously  high,  because  of  the  sparse  population,  that  the 
importation  of  negroes  had  become  a  prime  industrial  necessit}',  and  they 
were  then  very  numerous  in  tlio  province.  The  Dutch  language  was  yet 
so  generally  used  in  some  of  the  counties  that  sheriffs  found  it  difficult 
to  procure  persons  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  English  tongue  to 
serve  as  jurors  in  the  courts.  Tiie  manners  of  the  people  were  simple 
and  various  according  to  locality  and  condition.  The  prevalence  of  the 
Dutch,  the  German,  the  English,  and  the  French  (Huguenots)  in  certain 
places  modified  manners. 

In  the  city  of  Xew  York,  where  there  was  constant  intercourse  witli 
Europe,  particularly  with  Great  Britain,  the  London  fasliions,  much 
modified  however,  M-ere  followed  ;  yet  these  were  sometimes  disused  in 
England  by  the  time  they  were  adopted  here.  Among  the  wealthier 
classes  considerable  luxury  in  table,  dress,  and  furniture  was  exhibited, 
yet  the  people  were  not  so  gay  as  in  Boston,  where  society  was  almost 
purely  English,  and  presented  greater  cultivation.     In  New  York  wealth 
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was  more  e<]iially  distril.iuted.      Tliei'u  was  an  asj^ect  of  comfort  tlinnigli- 
out  society. 

New  York  City  was  more  social  in  its  character  than  any  other  ph\ce 
on  the  continent.  It  now  had  a  mixed  population,  sturdy  in  individual 
cliaracter  and  cosmopolitan  in  feeling.  Society  presented  an  almost 
even  surface  of  equality  and  independence.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  mer- 
chants,  shop-keepers,   and  tradesmen.      Their  recreations  were  simple. 


KEW    YORK   COSTUMES   AND   FURNITURE   IN    1740. 


Tlie  men  enjoyed  themselves  at  a  weekly  evening  club,  and  the  women 
fretpiented  musical  concerts  and  dancing  assemblies  with  tlieir  liusbands 
and  brothers.  The  women  were  generally  comely  in  person,  dressed 
with  taste,  were  notable  housekeepers,  managed  tlieir  households  with 
neatness  and  thrift,  and  made  happy  homes.  They  seldom  or  never 
engaged  in  gaming,  as  was  the  habit  of  fashionable  women  in  England 
at  that  time. 

Both  sexes  were  very  neglectful  of  intellectual  cultivation.     They  read 
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very  little.  The  schools  "were  of  a  low  order.  "  The  instructors  "nvant 
instruction,"  wrote  a  contemporary.  "  Through  long  and  shameful 
neglect  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  our  common  speech  is  extremely 
coiTiipt,  and  the  evidences  of  a  bad  taste,  both  as  to  thought  and  lan- 
guage, are  visible  in  all  our  proceedings,  private  and  public."  Virtue 
■was  predominant.  The  women  Avere  modest,  sprightly,  and  good- 
liumored  ;  and   there   Avas    diffused    throughout   society    an    uncommon 


MILKING-TIME   AT    ALBANY. 


degree  of  domestic  felicity,  both  in  the  city  and  province.  Tiie  mer- 
chants and  traders  had  a  high  rejnitation  for  honesty  and  fair-dealing, 
and  the  people  everywhere,  in  town  and  country,  were  sober,  iiidustrious, 
and  hospitable,  yet  eagerly  intent  upon  gain. 

The  people  were  generally  religious.  The  principal  church  organiza- 
tions were  the  Dutch  Reformed,  the  Lutheran,  the  English  Episcopal, 
and  the  Presbyterian.      There  Avas  much  latitudinarianisra,  much  freedom 
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of  thought  and  action  among  tlie  people,  that  fostered  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. They  were  not  bound  liand  and  foot  by  rigid  religious  and 
political  creeds,  as  were  the  people  of  New  England,  bxit  were  thor- 
oughlv  imbued  witli  the  toleration  inherited  from  the  first  Dutch  settlers, 
and  theological  disputes  were  seldom  indulged  in. 

Xew  York  society  possessed  the  elements  of  a  noble  State.  These 
elements  entered  into  the  political  and  social  structure  of  the  common- 
wealth after  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with  the  grand  result  now- 
manifested  to  the  world.* 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Cosby,  Hip  Tan  Dam,  the  senior  councillor, 
again  prepared  to  assume  the  functions  of  governor.  When  he  called 
for  the  seals  of  office,  etc.,  he  was  informed  tliat  Cosby  had  suspended 
him  from  the   Council  Board  several   months  before.      This  had   been 


*  !Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  in  her  Memoirs  of  an  Amerimn.  Lady,  has  left  us  some 
charming  pictures  of  social  life  at  Albany,  where  the  population  was  chiefly  of  Dutch 
descent,  anil  the  habits  of  the  people  -n-ere  more  simple  than  at  New  Y'ork.  She  tarried 
among  thera  awhile  at  the  time  we  are  considering.  She  says  the  houses  were  very  neat 
within  and  without,  and  were  built  chiefly  of  stone  or  brick.  The  streets  were  broad  and 
lined  with  shade  trees.  Each  house  had  its  garden,  and  before  each  door  a  tree  was 
planted  and  shaded  the  "  stoops"  or  porches,  which  were  furnished  with  spacious  seats 
on  which  domestic  groups  were  seated  on  summer  evenings.  Each  family  had  a  cow, 
fed  in  a  common  pasture  at  the  end  of  the  town.  At  evening  the  herd  returned  alto- 
gether of  their  own  accord,  with  their  tinkling  bells  hung  at  their  necks,  along  the 
wide  and  grassy  street,  to  their  wonted  sheltering  trees,  to  be  milked  at  their  masters' 
doors. 

On  ijleasant  evenings  the  "  stoops"  were  filled  with  groups  of  old  and  young  of  both 
sexes  discussing  grave  questions  or  gayly  chatting  and  singing  together.  The  mischiev- 
ous gossip  was  unknown,  for  intercourse  was  so  free  and  friendship  so  real  that  there 
was  no  place  for  such  a  creature  ;  and  politicians  seldom  disturbed  these  social  gather- 
ings. A  peculiar  social  custom  arranged  the  young  people  in  congenial  companies,  com- 
posed of  an  equal  number  of  both  sexes,  quite  small  children  being  admitted,  and  the 
association  continued  until  maturity.  The  result  was  a  perfect  knowledge  of  each  other, 
and  happy  and  suitable  marriages  prevailed. 

The  summer  amusements  of  the  young  were  simple,  the  principal  one  being  what  we 
caXX pinric.1,  often  held  upon  the  pretty  islands  near  Albany,  or  in  "  the  bush."  These 
were  days  of  pure  enjoyment,  for  everybody  was  unrestrained  by  conventionalities.  In 
winter  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  Hudson  would  be  alive  with  merry  skaters  of  both  sexes. 
Small  evening  parties  were  frequent,  and  were  generally  the  sequel  of  quilting  parties. 
The  young  men  sometimes  enjoyed  convivitd  parties  at  taverns,  but  habitual  drunkenness 
was  extremely  rare. 

African  slavery  was  seen  at  Albany  and  vicinity  in  its  mildest  form.  It  was  softened 
by  gentleness  and  mutual  attachments.  It  appeared  patriarchal,  and  a  real  blessing  to 
the  negroes.  Master  and  slave  stood  in  the  relation  of  friends.  Immoralities  were  rare. 
There  was  no  hatred  engendered  by  neglect,  cruelty,  or  injustice  ;  and  such  excitements 
as  the  '■  Negro  Plots"  of  171"'  and  1741  in  New  York  City  were  impossible.  Industry 
and  frugality  ranked  among  the  cardinal  virtues  of  the  people. 
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done  secretly,  that  George  Clarke,  an  English  adventurer  and  one  of 
Cosby's  tools,  might  become  president  of  the  Council.  Clarke,  as  such, 
now  assumed  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor.  Yau  Dam  would  not 
yield,  and  tiie  "  rival  governors"  proceeded  to  act  independently  of  each 
other.  This  state  of  things  involved  the  Assembly  and  the  corporation 
of  New  York  City  in  tierce  contentions,  and  the  public  excitement 
became  so  intense  that  open  insurrection  was  threatened.  It  was  finally 
allayed  by  the  confirmation  of  Clarke's  claim  by  the  home  government. 
His  administration  was  marked  by  continual  contests  with  the  Assembly. 
It  terminated  in  September,  174-3,  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  George  Cliutou 
as  governor  of  the  province,''  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and 

the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  Amer- 
ica during  a  portion  of  the  old 
war  for  independence. 

The  most  conspicuous  event 
of  Clarke's  administration  was 
that  known  as  the  "  Negro 
Plot,"  in  17-il.  Causes  simi- 
lar to  those  which  made  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  dread 
a  servile  insurrection  in  1712 
(see  page  138)  excited  them 
at  this.  time.  As  before,  the 
tongue  of  rumor  sounded  an 
alarm  which  produced  a  panic. 
A  bold  robl)ery,  almost  si- 
multaneous fires  ill  different 
parts  of  the  city  (though  in 
the  dav-time),  idle  Avords  spoken  by  negroes,  and  the  grumbling  of  some 
black  people  who  had  been  brought  into  the  port  in  a  Spanish  prize-ship 
and  sold  into  slavery,  combined  in  suggesting  to  the  excited  minds  of  the 
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*  Sir  George  Clarke  was  a  prominent  man  in  New  York  for  nearly  half  a  century.  He 
was  a  native  of  England,  was  a  lawyer,  married  Miss  Hyde,  a  relative  of  Governor 
Cornbury,  and  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  province  of  New  York  in  1703.  He  was 
a  shrewd,  thrifty  man,  and  left  America  with  a  large  fortune,  like  that  of  Cosby  mysteri- 
ously gathered.  He  sailed  for  England  in  1743.  On  his  passage  he  was  captured  by  a 
French  cruiser,  but  was  soon  released,  when  the  British  Government  indenmitied  him 
for  his  losses.  Retiring  to  a  handsome  estate  near  Cheshire,  he  died  there  at  an  advanced 
age  in  1760.     His  wife,  a  woman  of  fine  accomplishments,  died  in  New  York. 
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people  suspicions  of  a  conspiracy,  and  creating  a  fearful  panic.  The 
people  were  deaf  to  reason.  The  magistrates  and  lawyers  "'  lost  their 
heads,"  and  by  their  acts  increased  the  public  alarm. 

False  accusers  charged  negroes  with  incendiarism,  robbery,  and  con- 
spiracy to  burn  the  city  and  murder  the  white  people.  Very  soon  the 
jail  and  apartments  in  the  City  Hall  were  crowded  with  the  accused. 
The  keej)er  of  a  low  tavern  and  Ijrothel  (John  Ilughson),  his  wife,  and  a 
strumpet  who  lived  with  them  were  accused  by  an  indented  servant  girl 
of  sixteen  (Mary  Burton)  of  complicity,  with  negroes  named,  in  the 
robliery  and  in  a  conspiracy  to  burn  the  town  and  destroy  the  inhabitants. 
She  had  been  tempted  by  fear  and  seltishness,  by  threats,  and  by  prom- 
ises of  money  and  freedom  from  her  master  (Iluglison)  to  "  tell  all  she 
knew" — in  other  words,  to  make  false  accusations  and  to  bear  false  testi- 
mony. She  declared  that  her  master  and  mistress  received  and  concealed 
tlie  stolen  property  from  negrots  whom  she  named,  conferred  with  some 
of  the  slaves  about  burning  the  city  and  killing  the  inhabitants,  and  that 
her  master  threatened  to  poison  her  if  she  exposed  him  ;  while  tlie 
negroes  swore  they  Avould  burn  her  alive  if  she  revealed  their  secret. 
She  said  her  master  and  mistress  and  the  bawd  whom  they  harbored  were 
the  only  white  persons  present  at  the  plotting  with  the  negroes.  The 
excited  and  credulous  magistrates  received  this  absurd  story  and  others 
uttered  by  the  lying  servant  girl  as  truth. 

•  AYithout  the  semblance  of  justice  or  of  common  sense,  and  moved  by 
the  unsupported  assertions  of  Hilary  Burton,  the  magistrates  committed 
persons  to  the  jail.  The  excited  lawyers  perplexed  and  territied  the  poor 
prisoners,  and  the  half-dazed  jurors  found  the  tavern-keeper,  his  wife, 
and  their  wretched  boarder  guilty.  They  were  hanged.  Eighteen 
negroes  were  iilso  hung  in  a  green  vale,  the  site  of  the  modern  Five 
Points  ;  eleven  were  burned  alive,  and  lifty  were  sold  into  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies.  Three  of  the  colored  people  were  burnt  on  the  site  of  the 
(present)  City  Hall,  one  of  Mhom  was  a  woman.  All  who  suffered  at 
that  time  were  undoubtedly  innocent  victims  of  groundless  fright  created 
by  imaginary  danger.  This  "  reign  of  terror"  continued  about  six 
months,  when  a  day  was  set  apart  for  public  thanksgiving  for  the  "  great 
deliverance." 

The  "  Negro  Plot"  may  l)e  classed  among  the  conspicuous  delusions 
of  modern  times.  It  is  a  counterpart  in  wickedness  and  absurdity  to  the 
"  Salem  Witchcraft"  delusion  in  the  preceding  century. 

There  was  another  and  a  peculiar  sufferer  at  this  time — a  victim  of 
false  accusations,  perjury,  and  bigotry.  His  name  was  John  Ury,  his 
profession  a  schoolmaster  and  a  nonjuring   minister  of  the   Church   of 
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England.  He  was  charged  ■with  being  a  Jesuit  priest  in  disguise,  and 
was  accused  of  inciting  tlie  negroes  to  burn  the  governor's  house,  wliich 
was  the  first  of  the  almost  simultaneous  fires  already  alluded  to.  The 
only  M'itnesses  against  ])im  were  the  jjerjured  Mary  Burton  and  a 
daughter  of  the  tavern-keeper  just  hanged.  The  latter  was  brought  from 
a  felon's  cell  and  pardoned  on  the  condition  tliat  she  should  give  certain 
testimony  against  the  accused.  She  swore  that  Ury  had  counselled 
negroes  to  burn  the  governor's  house  (which  the  governor  himself 
declared  had  been  accidentally  set  on  fire  tlirough  the  carelessness  of 
a  plumber  while  soldering  a  tin  gutter)  :  that  he  had  practised  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  among  the  negroes  in  her  presence  at  her 
father's  house,  and  that  he  received  confessions,  etc. 

Competent  testimony  of  respectable  citizens  to  the  contrary — tliat  he 
M-as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  cjergyinan  of    the  Church  of  England — was 

clearly     given,     but 
was  not  heeded.  The 
cliarge  of  the  cliief- 
justice  (De  Lancey) 
and    the    speech    of 
the  attorney-general 
(Bradley)  were  large- 
ly      mere       tirades 
against    ]iopery    and 
warniuirs  aj^ainst  its  secret  emissaries.   The  mis- 
led  jury  M'ere  easily  persuaded  to  pronounce 
poor  Ury  guilty,  and  the  bigoted  court,  taking 
advantage    of  an  unrepealed   statute   against 
jiriests,   sentenced    him  to   he    hanged.     Ury 
protested  his  innocence  to  the   last  moment. 
The  chief  instrument    in    bringing    this    evi- 
dently innocent  man  to  the  scaffold  was  the 
disgraceful  statute  which  condemned  to  death 
every   Roman    Catholic    priest    \vlio    should 
voluntarily    come    into    the    ^jrovince.      (See 
p.  126.) 
In  the  whole  of  the  wretched  business  of  the   "Negro  Plot"  not  a 
single  charge  of  conspiracy  was  proven  by  a  competent  witness. 

Sir  George  Clinton*  piiblished   his  commission  as  Governor  of  New 
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*  Sir  George  Clinton  was  the  youngest  son  of  tbe  sixth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  rose  to 
distinction  in  the  British  navy.    He  was  commissioned  a  commodore,  and  made  Governor 
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York  on  the  day  of  Lis  arrival,  September  20tli,  1743.  He  lield  the 
office  ten  years.  Chnton  was  wholly  unfitted  by  his  training  and  dispo- 
sition for  the  chief  magistracy  of  a  people  like  those  of  New  York^ — 
sturdy,  independent,  and  courageous  ;  free-thinkers  in  politics  and  irre- 
jiressible  aspirants  for  self-government. 

After  a  peace  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  during  which  time  tlie  American  colonists  enjoyed  comparative 
repose,  war  was  again  kindled.  It  was  declared  in  March,  1741.  The 
colonists  jtromptly  rose  in  their  might  and  donned  their  armor.  The 
struggle  that  ensued  continued  about  four  years,  and  is  known  in  Ameri- 
can history  as  King  George's  War,  because  George  II.  of  England 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Empress  of  Anstria,  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa.  In  Europe  it  was  known  as  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion. 

This  war  was  not  distinguished  by  many  stin-ing  events  in  America. 
The  most  important  was  the  capture  of  Lonisburg  and  its  strong  for- 
tress, on  the  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  the  French  had  constructed 
after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  at  a  cost  of  §5,500,000.  William  Shirley,* 
a  good  soldier  and  energetic  statesman,  was  then  Governor  of  Massa- 
cluisetts.  lie  jjerceived  the  importance  of  Lonisburg  in  the  coming 
contest,  and  plans  for  its  capture  were  soon  perfected  by  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts.  lie  asked  England  for  aid  in  the  enterprise,  and  Ad- 
miral Warren  was  ordered  to  Boston  from  the  West  Indies  Mith  a  tleet 
and  troops.  Tlhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  furnished 
their  proper  quota  of  men.  New  York  sent  artillery,  and  Pennsylvania 
sent  provisions.      Thus  common  danger  was  teaching  the  necessity  for  a 


of  Ncwfoinidland  in  1732.  In  1743  lie  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  and  liad 
a  tumultuous  administration  for  ten  years.  He  was  unlettered,  and  of  irritable  teni- 
jierament.  In  all  bis  controversies  with  the  New  York  Assembly  lie  was  ably  assisted 
liy  the  mind  and  pen  of  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden.  His  chief  opponent  was  Daniel  Hors- 
nianden.  at  cue  time  chief- justice  of  the  colonj'.  He  quarrelled  with  all  the  political 
factions  in  the  colony,  and  returned  home  in  1753,  when  he  was  given  the  sinecure  of 
Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  In  1745  he  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  the  Red, 
and  in  1757  admiral  of  the  Fleet.  Again  Governor  of  Newfoundland,  he  died  there  in 
1761. 

*  William  Shirley  was  born  in  Sussex,  England,  in  1693,  and  died  at  Roxbury,  Mass., 
in  1771.  He  came  to  Boston  in  1734,  and  practised  the  profession  of  a  lawyer  there. 
Active  in  public  affairs,  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1741,  and 
became  a  skilful  military  leader  in  the  French  and  Indian  AVar.  He  was  also  a  skilful 
diplomatist.  For  a  while  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America. 
In  1739  he  was  commissioned  lieutenant-general  and  governor  of  one  of  the  Bahama 
Islands,  but  returned  to  Boston  in  1770.  He  built  a  fine  mansion  at  Roxbury,  but  never 
occupied  it. 
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political  union  of  the  English  American  colonies  fully  thirty  years  before 
such  union  was  effected. 

The  colonial  forces,  conimandetl  by  General  William  Pepperell,* 
thirty-two  hundred  strong,  sailed  from  Boston  in  the  spring  of  174-5,  and 
were  joined  by  "NYarren  at  Canseau  with  ships  and  troops.  The  com- 
bined forces,  four  thousand  in  number,  landed  not  far  from  Louisburg  at 
the  close  of  April,  took  the  Freneli  by  surprise,  and  speedily  begau  a 
vigorous  siege  of  the  strong  fortress.  Finally  a  combined  attack  by  sea 
and  land,  at  the  close  of  June,  compelled  the  French  to  surrender  the 
fortress,  the  city  of  Louisburg,  and  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  to  the 
English.  The  mortified  French  ministi-y  sent  the  Duke  d'Auville  the 
next  year  with  a  powerful  naval  armament  to  recover  Avhat  had  been 
lost,  and  to  desolate  the  English  settlements  along  the  Xew  England 
coasts.  Storms  wrecked  many  of  his  vessels,  and  disease  soon  wasted 
hundreds  of  his  men.  The  duke  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise without  striking  a  blow.  The  ]^ew  England  people  regarded  these 
misfortunes  of  the  enemy  as  a  providential  interference  in  their  favor. 

Meanwhile  New  York  had  been  vigilant  and  active.  Its  immense 
frontier  on  the  north  exposed  it  to  easy  inroads  of  the  common  enemy. 
The  Iroquois  formed  a  trustworthy  but  not  an  omnipotent  defence.  The 
garrisons  at  Albany,  Schenectady,  and  Oswego  were  strengthened,  and 
the  erection  of  block-houses  was  begun  on  the  upper  Hudson. 

iS^otwithstanding  these  precautions  five  hundred  French  Canadians  and 
Huron  Indians  and  a  few  disaffected  Iroquois  warriors  swept  down  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Hudson  late  in  the  fall  of  174.5,  as  far  as  Saratoga,  leav- 
ing there  a  horrible  record,  and  spreading  the  wildest  alarm  among  the 
frontier  settlements  far  and  near.  The  invaders  were  conmianded  by 
M.  Marin,  an  active  French  officer.  They  had  rendezvoused  at  Crown 
Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  where,  at  the  suggestion  of  Father  Piquet, 
the  French  Prefect  Apostolique  to  Canada,  it  was  resolved  to  sweep 
down  toward  Albany  and  cut  off  the  advancing  English  settlements. 

Saratoga  was  a  scattered  village  on  the  fiats  at  the  junction  of  the  Fish 
Creek  and  the  Hudson  River,   near  (present)  Schuylerville.     It  eom- 

*  William  Pepperell  was  born  in  Maine  in  1696,  and  died  there  in  1759.  His  father 
was  a  "Welshman,  and  was  made  an  apprentice  to  a  fisherman  when  he  came  to  Xew 
England.  His  son  became  a  merchant.  Liking  military  life,  he  was  frequently  engaged 
in  fighting  Indians.  In  1727  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  Council,  in  Massaehu- 
.setts,  and  held  the  office  thirty-two  consecutive  years.  He  became  an  eminent  jiu'ist,  and 
•svas  made  chief- justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  1730.  After  his  successful  exjiedition 
against  Louisburg  he  was  knighted  (1745).  and  was  appointed  colonel  in  the  royal 
army  ;  then  a  major-general,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1759.  For  two  years  (1756-58) 
he  was  Acting-Governor  of  ^Massachusetts. 
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prised  about  thirty  families,  many  of  them  tenants  of  Philip  Schuyler, 
brother  of  the  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  owner  of  all  the  lands  in  the  vicinity. 
The  invaders  murdered  Mr.  Schuyler,  plundered  and  burnt  the  village, 
and  carried  away  over  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  including 
negroes,  as  captives.  Mr.  Schuyler's  house,  with  his  body  in  it,  was 
burned.  On  the  following  morning  the  invaders,  after  chanting  the  T<i 
Dinun,  departed  for  Canada  with  their  plunder  and  prisoners. 

The  energetic  Governor  Shirley,  flushed  with  the  victory  in  the  east, 
contemplated  the  conquest  of  the  entire  French  dominions  in  America. 
His  general  jilan  of  operations  was  similar  to  that  of  former  expeditions 
for  the  capture  of  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

Governor  Clinton  favored  the  project,  and  the  Assembly  voted  aid. 
The  erection  of  block-houses  on  the  northern  frontiers  was  authorized, 
also  a  new  emission  of  bills  of  credit.  Bounties  were  raised  for  vol- 
unteers, and  provision  was  made  for  supplies  of  all  kinds.  The  Six 
Xations  were  invited  to  meet  the  governor  at  a  conference  at  Alininy, 
at  which  appeared  representatives  of  other  colonies.  The  object  of  the 
conference  was  to  engage  the  Iroquois  to  light  for  tlie  English  in  the 
conflict  supposed  to  be  impending.  This  conference  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1746. 

William  Johnson,  a  nephew  of  Admiral  Warren,  and  then  in  the 
prime  of  young  manhood,  had  been  appointed  Indian  commissioner  in 
place  of  Colonel  Schuyler,  who  had  long  performed  the  duties  of  that 
office  most  efficiently.  Johnson  had  made  great  efforts  to  arouse  the 
Mohawks,  among  whom  he  lived,  to  make  war  on  the  French.  At  the 
time  appointed  for  the  conference  he  appeared  on  the  hills  overlooking 
Alban}'  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  habited  and 
painted  like  the  barbarians.  Among  these  were  leaders  from  the  Dela- 
wares,  the  Susquehannas,  the  Eiver  Indians,  and  the  Mohegans  of  Con- 
necticut, all  eager  to  raise  the  hatchet  against  the  French.  The  confer- 
ence was  satisfactory.  The  Indians  were  dismissed  with  jjresents,  and 
Johnson  was  fui-nished  with  arms  and  with  instructions  to  send  out 
war  parties  from  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  annoy  their  enemies  on  the 
liorder. 

The  British  ministry  failed  to  send  promised  assistance  to  the  colonies, 
and  Shirley's  grand  project  was  abandoned.  From  this  time  no  actual 
hostilities  of  importance  occurred  within  the  province  of  New  York  or 
on  its  frontiers  in  several  years  ;  b\it  the  annals  of  New  Hampshire,  on 
its  eastern  border,  for  two  years  thereafter  present  a  long  and  mournful 
catalogue  of  plantations  laid  waste  and  colonists  slain  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  French   and   Indians.     The  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at 
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Aix-la-CIiapelle,    in   October,   174-S,   ended  liostilities    between    France 
and  England  and  the  American  colonies  for  a  time. 

During  the  whole  administration  of  Governor  Clinton  rancorous  party 
spirit  cursed  the  province.  He  had  passed  a  greater  portion  of  his  life 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  had  learned  and  practised  its  imperious  ways. 
These   ways   were,    of   course,    often   offensive.     lie  loved   his  ease  and 

good  cheer,  was  kind-hearted 
and  good-humored,  and  tried 
to  control  the  storms  of  pas- 
sion around  him.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  surviving  poli- 
ticians who  had  quarrelled 
throughout  the  administra- 
tions of  Cosby  and  Clarke  were  as  rancorous  and  active  as  ever.  He 
tried  to  propitiate  both  parties,  and  failed,  of  course.  The  Assembly 
persistently  refused  to  yield  an  iota  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  and 
their  independence  vexed  and  worried  Clinton. 

Unfortunately  for  the  governor  and  the  province,  Clinton  made  Chief- 
Justice  De  Lancey  his  contidant  and  guide.  De  Lancey  was  a  politician 
of  exquisite  mould,  and  then  wielded  almost 
absolute  sway  over  the  Assembly  and  the 
jjeople.  At  length  the  governor  and  the 
chief -justice  quarrelled  over  their  cups  at  a 
banquet.  The  latter  swore  he  v>-ould  be  re- 
venged ;  and  from  that  time  Clinton  found 
no  peace  in  public  life.  Do  Lancey  was  im- 
placable. Tie  pursued  the  governor  as  a 
personal  and  political  enemy  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  hound,  and  stirred  uji  opposition  to 
Clinton's  authority  and  his  measures  every- 
where. Wielding  power,  the  governor  dealt 
some  hard  blows  in  return." 

An  open  rupture  between  the  governor  and  the  Assembly  occurred  in 
IT-tlt.     Under  instnictions  from  the  king,  Clinton  demanded  from  the 
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*  .Tames  De  Lancey  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1703,  and  died  tliere,  1760.  He 
was  educated  in  En.ijland,  studied  law  there,  and  soon  after  liis  return  (1729)  was  made  a 
ju.slice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  tlie  jtrovince.  He  became  eliief- justice  in  17BB.  He  was 
lieutenant-governor  and  acting-governor  nf  tlie  pi-ovince  for  .several  years,  and  was  one 
of  tlie  most  influential  men  in  tlie  province  in  politics  and  legislation.  !Mr.  De  Lancey 
was  one  of  the  foimders  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College.  His  wife  was  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Caleb  Heathcote. 
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Assembly  the  grant  of  a  permanent  revenue  for  tive  years,  tliat  lie  might 
be  independent  of  the  people.  As  in  times  past,  the  Assembly  refused 
to  grant  it.  The  governor  unwisely  told  them  that  their  authority  to 
act  at  all,  and  the  political  rights  and  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
depended  upon  the  breath  of  the  monarch  whom  he  repre.sented,  and  he 
threatened  to  punish  them  if  they  did  not  comply  with  his  wishes.  Tlie 
Assembly  boldly  said  in  substance  : 

"  Your  conduct  is  arbitrary,  illegal,  and  in  violation  of  our  privileges, 
and  we  will  not  comply  with  your  demands." 

In  this  cpiarrel,  which  continued  until  the  end  of  Clinton's  administra- 
tion, the  unfortunate  governor  was  placed  in  a  delicate  and  even  a  false 
position.  lie  was  bound  to  ol:)ey  his  instructions  in  making  the  demand, 
at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  was  essentially 
right,  and  he  urged  upon  the  homo  government  the  propriety  of  making 
concessions  to  the  popular  leaders.  Strangely  enough,  at  about  this 
period  the  chief  leaders  of  the  aristocratic  faction,  led  by  the  chief- justice, 
became  the  popular  leaders  opposed  to  the  governor  and  the  crown. 

Wearied,  worried,  and  disgusted,  Governor  Clinton  resigned  his  office 
in  the  summer  of  1753,  and  on  September  7th  he  gave  into  the  hands  of 
his  successor.  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  the  great  seal  of  the  province. 
Chief-Justice  De  Lancey  had  been  appointed  liexitenant-governor. 

Osborne's  administration  was  exceedingly  short.  He  was  received 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  people,  and  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained by  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  !N"ew  York.  But  he  bore  royal 
instructions  more  arl)itrary  and  tyrannical  than  those  which,  attempted 
to  be  enforced,  had  maile  his  jiredecessor  odious  to  the  people.  lie 
learned  by  conversation  with  those  who  feasted  him  that  the  course  he 
was  instructed  to  pursue  would  be  highly  displeasing  to  the  people  and 
render  him  odious  in  their  estimation. 

Having  been  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the  recent  death  of  his 
wife,  Sir  Danvers  was  made  more  melancholy  by  the  gloomy  prospects 
before  him — continual  disputes  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
the  sport  of  factions,  and  a  tarnished  reputation.  He  said  to  De  Lancey 
in  a  plaintive  voice  : 

"What  am  I  here  for  ?  I  shall  soon  leave  you  the  government.  I 
am  unable  to  bear  the  burden." 

Brooding  over  his  situation,  his  disturbed  reason  became  unseated,  and 
five  days  after  his  arrival  his  lifeless  body  was  found,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  12tli,  suspended  by  a  pocket-handkerchief  around  his  neck  to 
the  fence  of  the  garden  of  ]\[r.  Murray,  one  of  the  Council,  whose 
hospitality  he  was  enjoying. 
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De  Lancey  again  became  acting  Governor  of  New  York.  lie  was 
now  placed  in  a  delicate  situation,  liut  lie  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  lie 
luid  recently  been  a  leader  of  the  o])position  in  the  Assembly  in  liis  perse- 
cution of  Clinton  ;  now  lie  was  compelled  to  wear  the  mask  of  Janus  and 
rebuke  the  Assembly  puhlicli/  for  not  ol)eying  the  royal  iustrnetions  in 
granting  supplies,  while  he  secretly  confederated  in  the  promotion  of 
measures  directly  opposed  to  the  expressed  will  of  the  crown.  The 
Assembly  were  erpial  dissemblers.  They  lauded  De  Lancey,  boasted  of 
their  loyalty,  and  declared  that  nothing  should  be  wanting  to  promote 
the  king's  service.  At  the  same  time  they  firmly  resisted  taxation  with- 
out tlieir  consent.  With  well-disseml)led  zeal  De  Lancey  joined  the 
other  royal  governors  in  lu'ging  the  British  Government  ti*  put  in  action 
a  sclieme  of  general  taxation  in  America. 

De  Lancey  remained  the  political  head  of  the  province  two  years, 
when  Sir  Charles  Hardy,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  ignorant  of  the 
country,  the  jieople,  and  the  government  he  was  to  adiiiinister,  arrived 
at  New  York  (September,  1755)  bearing  the  connnission  of  governor.* 
De  Lancey  really  continued  to  govern  the  province  for  about  five  years. 
Sir  Charles  was  a  plastic  instrument  in  De  Lancey's  hands. 

The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapcllo  was,  practically,  only  a  contract  for  a 
truce.  The  traditional  enmity  between  France  and  England  only 
slumbered.  The  Jesuits,  bearing  the  Cross  and  the  Lily,  had  discovered 
the  magnificent  country  aroimd  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  revealed  its  riches  to  the  French  court.  I'rench  missionary 
stations  and  trading- posts  were  estal)lished  deep  in  the  wilderness,  but  these 
did  not  attract  the  serious  attention  of  the  English  until  after  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  when  the  French  began  the  building  of  strong  vessels  at  Fort 
Frontenac  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  erection  of  more  than 
sixty  forts  between  Montreal  and  the  site  of  New  Orleans.  In  1753  the 
Governor  of  Canada  sent  twelve  hundred  French  soldiers  to  occupy  the 
Ohio  Valley  to  the  exclusion  of  the  English. 

At  the  time  we  are  considering  the  French  in  America  were  not  over 
one  hundred  thousand  in  number,  and  were  scattered  in  trading  settle- 
ments for  almost  one  thousand  miles  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
our  immense  inland  seas  ;  also  at  points  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 

*  Sir  Charles  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Tlionias  Hardy,  a  distinguished  naval  commander 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  himself  a  naval  commander.  After  leaving  New 
York,  he  was  appointed  (1757)  rear-admiral  of  the  Blue,  and  commanded  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Louisburg.  He  was  promoted  to  vice-admiral,  and  in  1764  was  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  became  admiral  in  1770,  and  commanded  a  large  squadron.  Sir 
Charles  died  in  England  in  1780,  aged  about  sixtj'-seven  years. 
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tributaries.  The  Eiiglisli  iinml)ered  more  than  a  luillion,  and  occupied 
a  line  of  territory  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  extent  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  in  the  form  of  agricultural  communities.  The  French, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  jiriests  and  kind  treatment,  had  won 
the  friendship  of  the  barbarians  around  them. 

The  French,  on  the  English  plea  of  discovery  and  priority  of  occupation, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  region  of  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries. 
The  King  of  England,  on  the  same  plea,  claimed  that  region,  and  granted 
to  a  company  of  London  merchants  and  Virginia  speculators  a  tract  of 
six  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  there.  This  company  began  the 
establishment  of  trading-posts  on  this  domain.  The  French  regarded 
tlieni  as  intruders.      The  Indians  properly  said  : 

"  The  English  claim  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  the 
French  claim  all  the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Where  is  the 
Indian's  land  ?"  Echo  answered,  "Where?"  etc.  The  rightful  claim 
of  the  first  occupants  of  the  soil  was  not  considered  by  the  voracious 
European  robbers. 

Apprehending  the  loss  of  their  trade  and  their  dominion,  the  French 
built  a  fort  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  ;  also  others  near  the 
domain  of  the  English  company.  The  Governor  of  Virginia  sent  a 
remonstrance  to  the  French  commander  in  that  region  (St.  Pierre).  The 
bearer  of  the  despatch  was  young  George  AVasliington,  tlien  less  than 
twenty-two  years  of  age.  He  made  the  perilous  journey  with  two  or 
three  attendants.  The  Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English,  and  the 
French  were  their  traditional  enemies  ;  but  the  dangerous  journey  was 
performed  in  safety,  and  the  mission  was  executed  with  skill  and  judg- 
ment. Washington  returned  in  January,  ITS-l,  with  an  unsatisfactory 
response  to  the  message  he  had  delivered,  but  with  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. When  wine  was  in  and  wit  was  out  of  the  heads  of  the  French 
oiBeers  at  their  commander's  table,  they  had  revealed  many  important 
secrets  to  their  sober  young  visitor. 

Satisfied  that  the  French  in  Canada  were  contemplating  aggressive 
war  upon  the  English  colonies,  the  latter  prepared  to  meet  the  blow. 
In  the  summer  of  1754  twenty-five  delegates,  representing  seven  English- 
American  colonies — New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland — met  in  convention 
at  Albany  to  renew  treaties  with  the  Six  Nations  and  to  consider  the 
important  subject  of  the  formation  of  a  colonial  confederacy.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor De  Lancey  presided  over  the  convention.  The  treaty 
was  renewed,  and  in  July  Dr.  Franklin,  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania, 
presented  to  the  convention  a  plan  of  union  having  many  of  the  features 
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of  our  national  Constitution.  It  was  a(lo]>ted,  and  copies  were  sent  to 
the  several  colonial  Assemblies  and  to  tlie  imperial  Board  of  Trade  for 
ratification. 

The  history  of  tlii.s  plan  is  singular.  The  Assemblies  refused  their 
assent  because  it  seemed  too  aristocratic — giving  the  governor  to  be 
appointed  by  the  king  too  nuicli  power.  Tiie  Board  of  Trade  rejected 
it  because  it  was  too  democratic — gave  too  much  power  to  the  people.* 

]\[ean while  war  had  actually  been  begun  near  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Oliio  liiver.  The  English  Land  Company  had  begun  the  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  site  of  (present)  Pittsburg.  The  workmen  were  driven  away 
by  French  soldiers,  who  finished  the  work  and  named  it  Fort  Duquesue 
in  honor  of  tlie  Governor  of  Canada.  Tiie  Governor  of  Virginia  (Din- 
widdie)  sent  si.x  hundred  troops  under  Colonel  Joshua  Fry,  with  AVashing- 
ton,  commissioned  a  uiajor,  as  his  lieutenant,  to  expel  the  French.  Tlie 
advaTiced  corps  under  Major  Washington,  when  about  fifty  miles  from 
Fort  Dnquesne,  was  compelled  to  halt  and  construct  a  stockade  (which 
was  called  Fort  Necessity)  and  prepare  for  resisting  a  detachment  of 
French  troops  Avhicli  had  been  sent  to  intercept  them.  Before  the  fort 
was  completed  a  party  was  sent  out  to  attack  the  apjiroaching  foe.  This 
was  done  at  the  dead  of  night.  The  commander  of  the  French 
(Jumoiiville)  was  slain,  and  only  fifteen  of  his  fifty  men  escaped.  A 
larger  French  force  soon  invested  Fort  Necessity,  and  notwithstanding  it 
had  been  re-enforced  by  troops  from  New  York,  Washington  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  on  the  morning  of  July  Jrth  and  return  to  Virginia. 
So  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  begun  in  the  colonies  about  two 
years  before  the  AVar  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  of  which  it  was  a  part, 
was  proclaimed  by  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  British  Government,  though  it  j^erceived  that  a  confiict  in 
America  was  impending  more  serious  than  any  which  had  yet  occurred, 
gave  a  very  small  amount  of  aid  to  the  English-American  colonies.  It 
contributed  only  $50,000  aiui   a  commission   for  Governor  Sharpe,   of 

*  It  proposed  a  general  government  to  be  administered  by  one  chief  magistrate 
appointed  by  the  crown  and  a  council  of  forty-eight  members  chosen  by  the  several 
legislatures.  This  council,  answering  to  our  Senate,  was  to  have  power  to  declare  war,  levy 
troops,  raise  money,  regulate  trade,  conclude  peace,  and  do  many  other  things  necessary 
for  the  general  good.  The  Board  of  Trade  had  proposed  a  plan  which  contained  all  the 
elements  of  a  system  for  the  utter  enslavement  and  deiiendence  of  the  Americans.  They 
proposed  a  general  government  com]iosed  of  the  governors  of  the  several  colonies  and 
certain  select  members  of  the  general  councils.  These  were  to  have  power  to  draw  on 
the  British  Treasury  for  money  to  carry  on  the  impending  war.  the  sum  to  be  reim- 
bursed by  taxes  imposed  by  Parliament  on  the  colonists.  The  latter  preferred  to  do 
their  own  fighting  and  levy  their  own  taxes  inde]iendeut  of  Great  Britain. 
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Marylaiul,  as  eotninaiider-in-cliief  of  the  colonial  forces.  Sharpe  did  not 
serve.  Shirley  put  forth  energetic  efforts  in  Massachusetts  ;  New  York 
voted  !?25,O00  for  military  purposes,  and  Maryland  voted  $30,000  for 
the  same  purpose. 

The  war  that  ensued  forms  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  our 
Eepuhlic,  but  tlie  yhn  and  scope  of  tliis  work  precludes  the  possibility 
of  giving  an  account  of  even  important  events,  civil  and  military,  which 
have  occurred  outside  of  the  province  and  State  of  New  York,  excepting 
such  connected  with  its  history  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  our 
subject. 

General  Edward  Braddock  was  sent  to  America  early  in  1755  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  all  the  provincial  forces.  In  April  he  met  in  confer- 
ence, at  Alexandria,  Ya.,  six  colonial  governors — namely,  Shirley,  of 
Massachusetts  ;  Dinwiddle,  of  Virginia  ;  Da  Lancey,  of  New  York  ; 
Sharpe,  of  Maryland  ;  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Dobbs,  of  North 
Carolina.  They  planned  three  expeditions — one  against  Fort  Duquesne, 
to  be  commanded  by  Braddock  ;  a  second  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  (Kingston,  U.  C),  to  be  commanded  by  Governor  Shirley  ; 
and  a  third  against  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain,  to  be  led  by 
William  Johnson,  the  Indian  commissioner.  A  fourth  expedition  liad 
already  been  arranged  l)y  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Gov- 
ernor Lawrence,  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French 
Neutrals,  or  Acadians,  out  of  the  peninsula.  It  was  led  by  General 
Winslow,  of  Boston. 

The  exjiedition  against  the  Acadians  was  successful,  but  the  cruel 
circumstances  and  the  result  of  their  expulsio.n  justly  places  it  among 
the  great  crimes  of  lu'story.  The  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  was 
a  disastrous  failure.  Braddock  was  defeated  and  mortally  wounded  in 
the  battle  of  the  Monongahela  in  July.  Colonel  Washington  was  the 
only  officer  of  his  staff  who  remained  unhurt,  and  he  saved  the  remnant 
of  the  army  from  annihilation  by  conducting  a  masterly  retreat.  Tlie 
expeditions  of  Shirley  and  Johnson  within  the  State  of  New  York  will 
lie  noticed  presently. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

While  politicians  of  tlie  baser  sort,  in  and  ont  of  the  Xew  York 
Assembly,  were  playinjj;  disreputable  games  in  which  the  Ijest  interests 
of  the  commonwealth  were  more  or  less  involved,  the  people  at  large, 
alarmed  by  the  evidences  that  a  war  was  a-kindling  at  their  very  doors, 
became  clamorous  for  the  adoption  of  measures  of  defence  against  their 
imjjlaeable  foe.  Heeding  these  clamors,  De  Lancey  convened  the 
Assembly  early  in  February  (1755),  and  in  his  message  to  them  he 
desired  that  body  to  make  proper  provisions  for  putting  the  province  in 
a  state  of  suitable  defence,  to  secure  Albany  against  the  French  and 
Indians,  and  to  authorize  the  building  of  a  strong  fortification  farther  up 
the  Hiidson  Ili\'er. 

The  Assembly  took  prom]it  action.  Utterly  disregarding  the  royal 
instructions  which  prohibited  the  further  issue  of  paper  money  by  the 
colony  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  crown,  they  ordered  the  emis- 
sion of  over  $100,000  in  bills  of  credit.  They  authorized  the  levy  of 
eight  hundi-ed  men  and  the  impressment  of  artificers,  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  provisions  to  the  French  colonies,  and  provided  funds  for 
arming  the  troops  and  for  making  presents  to  the  Indians  to  secure  their 
co-operation. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  active  preparations  for  the  expeditions 
against  Forts  Niagara  and  Frontenac,  under  Shirley,  and  Crown  Point, 
under  William  Johnson,  were  begun.  The  call  for  volunteers  and  levies 
was  cheerfully  responded  to.  The  troops  destined  for  these  expeditions 
were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Albany,  and  were  gathered  there  at  the 
close  of  June.  Those  who  were  to  follow  Shirley  consisted  of  certain 
regiments  of  regulars  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey, 
and  a  band  of  Indian  auxiliaries.  Those  who  were  to  follow  Johnson 
were  chiefly  New  England  and  New  York  militia,  nearly  six  thousand  in 
number.  Ship-carpenters  were  sent  to  Oswego  to  prepare  vessels  to 
cope  with  the  French  on  Lalce  Ontario.  The  first  armed  schooner, 
carrying  a  dozen  swivel-guns,  was  launched  there  at  the  close  of  June. 

Johnson's  second  in  command  was  Colonel  Lyman,  of  Connecticut,'"  who 

*  PMneas  Lyman  was  born  at  Durham,  Conn.,  about  1716 ;  died  in  West  Florida  in 
1775.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  was  a  tutor  there.  He  was  first  a  mer- 
chant and  then  a  lawyer  in  Suffield,  where  he  was  a  magistrate  several  years.     He  was 
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bore  the  commission  of  major-general  when  lie  arrived  at  Albany  at  the 
middle  of  June.  He  was  much  superior  in  military  ability  to  his  chief, 
and  should  have  held  his  place.  lie  arranged  the  expedition  for  Johnson 
with  skill  and  energy,  and  then,  with  the  nuiin  body  of  the  little  army, 
lie  pressed  forward  during  the  hot  days  of  midsummer  to  the  "great 
carrying-place"  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain,  fifty  miles 
from  Albany.  He  was  accompanied  by  three  hundred  Mohawk  waj-riors 
under  the  famous  Mohawk  chief  King  Hendriclc*  While  Avaiting  for 
the  tardy  Johnson  to  arrive  with  artillery  and  stores,  Lyman  caused  his 
men  to  construct  a  strong  fortification  of  timber  and  earth,  which  was 
named  Fort  Lyman  ;  but  Johnson  afterward  ungenerously  changed  the 
name  to  Fort  Edward,  that  he  might  pay  successful  court  to  a  young 
scion  of  royalty. 

When  Johnson  arrived  at  Fort  Edward  he  took  command  of  the  army. 
News  of  Braddock's  defeat  dispirited  him,  and  he  would  have  abandoned 
the  expedition  had  not  Lyman  urged  him  to  go  forward.  It  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed  against  Crown  Point  by  way  of  Lake   St.  Sacrament, 

comniander-in-chief  of  the  Comiecticut  forces  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  and  i^erformed  admirable  service  at  Lake  George  and  its  vicinity,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  He  was  with  Lord  Howe  when  he  was  killed  in  1758  ;  was  at  the 
capture  of  Crown  Point  and  Montreal,  and  in  1763  he  led  troops  against  Havana,  Cuba. 
In  1763  General  L}'man  went  to  England  to  secure  prize-money  for  himself  and  soldiers, 
and  a  grant  of  laud  near  Natchez,  on  the  Mississippi.  The  region  was  called  West 
Florida,  and  there   he  died  soon  after  reaching  it. 

*  Hendrick  was  a  famous  Mohawk  sachem  as  well  as  a  warrior,  and  was  sometimes 
called  "  King  Hendrick. "  AVhcn  Johnson  encamped  at  Lake  George  and  proposed  to  send 
out  a  small  party  to  meet  an  approaching  French  force,  Hendrick,  who  was  wi.se  and 
sagacious,  said,  "  If  they  are  to  light,  they  are  too  few  ;  if  they  are  to  be  killed,  they 
are  too  many. "  Johnson  deferred  to  Hendrick 's  judgment,  and  sent  out  twelve  hundred 
men.  Hendrick  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  Indian  statesmen  of  his  time,  but  Johusou 
ontwitted  him  once.  Being  at  .lohnson  Hail,  Hendrick  saw  and  coveted  a  riehl}'  em- 
broidered scarlet  coat.  He  tarried  all  night  at  the  Hall.  The  ne.vt  morning  Hendrick 
snid  to  Johnson,  "  Brother,  me  dream  last  night."  "  Indeed,"  aaswered  .Johnson.  "  What 
did  my  red  brother  dream?"  "  Me  dream  that  coat  be  mine."  "  It  is  yours,"  said  the 
slirewd  Indian  agent.  Not  long  afterward  Johnsou  visited  Hendrick,  and  said, 
"Brother,  I  dreamed  last  night."  "What  did  you  dream?"  asked  Hendrick.  "I 
dreamed  that  this  tract  of  land  was  mine,"  describing  a  boundary  which  included  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land.  Hendrick  was  astounded,  but  would  not  be  out- 
done in  generosity.  Pondering  a  few  moments,  he  said.  "  Brother,  the  land  is  yours  ;  but 
.vou  must  not  dream  again."  The  title  was  conferred  by  the  British  Government,  and 
the  tract  was  called  ' '  The  Royal  Grant. ' '  The  portrait  on  page  166  is  copied  from  a  colored 
print  made  in  London  while  Hendrick  was  on  a  visit  there,  about  17.50.  He  appears  in  a 
full  court  dress  presented  to  him  by  tlie  king.  His  signature  and  tutem  may  be  seen 
among  totemie  signatures  on  page  6.  Hendrick  was  born  about  1680,  and  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Lake  George  in  1755. 
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M-Iiieli  Juliiison  now  named  Lake  George  in  honor  of  liis  king.  At  the 
head  of  tliat  lake  the  commander  estabhshed  an  open  camp,  utterly 
neglecting  to  intrench  it.     Suddenly  scouts  brought  the  alarming  intelh- 

gence  that  the  forest  between  Fort 
Edward  and  tlie  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  was  swarming  with 
French  regulars,  Canadian  militia, 
and  Lidians.  Johnson  immediately 
sent  out  Colonel  Epliraim  Williams 
(September  Sth,  1755)  with  a 
thousand  provincials  and  two  hun- 
dred Mohawks  under  Ilendiick  to 
the  relief  of  Fort  Edward.  The 
foe  had  changed  their  destination, 
and  were  approaching  Joiinson's 
camp.  Tlie  detachment  fell  into 
an  ambuscade.  Williams  and 
Hendrick  and  many  of  their  fol- 
lowers were  slain.  The  remainder 
fled  back  to  the  camp  hotly  pur- 
sued by  the  victors,  two  thousand  strong,  led  by  General  the  Baron 
Dieskau. 

Johnson  was  apprised  of  this  disaster  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  fugitives, 
and  hastily  tiirew  np  a  breastwork  of  trees,  upon  which  he  planted  two 
cannons  received  the  day  l)efore  from  Fort  Edward.  As  the  motley  foe 
rushed  upon  the  camp,  discharges  from  these  great  guns  terrified  the 
Indians,  and  they  tied  to  the  woods.  At  that  moment  Lyman,  who  had 
hastened  from  Fort  Edward  to  Johnson's  relief,  apjjeared,  when  the 
Canadian  militia  also  fled. 

Johnson  had  l)een  wounded  by  a  iniisket-ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
thijih  at  the  bcijinning  of  the  action,  and  Lvman  took  the  command. 
The  French  regulars  continued  tiie  fight  for  al)0ut  four  hours,  when, 
their  commander  being  fatally  wounded,  they  also  fled  and  hastened 
back  to  Crown  Point.  General  Lyman  had  won  the  victory  and  saved 
the  army. 

Learning  that  the  French  were  strengthening  Crown  Point,  Johnson, 
contrary  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his  officers  and  troops,  abandoned 
the  enterprise  and  lingered  long  in  his  camp — long  enougii  to  build  a 
fort  at  the  head  of  tlie  lake,  which  he  named  AYilliani  Henry.  Having 
garrisoned  it  and  Fort  Edward,  he  returned  to  Albany  witJi  the  remainder 
of  his  forces  in  Octol)er.     He  was  rewarded  for  his  services  in  the  cam- 
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paiffii  witli  tlie  honors  of  knighthood  and  $25,000  to  supjiort  the  dignity. 
This  honor  and  emolument  properly  belonged  to  General  Phineas  Lyman.* 

The  ex^jedition  of  Governor  Shirley  against  Forts  Niagara  and 
Frontenac  was  unsuccessful.  It  was  late  in  August  before  the  main 
body  of  liis  troops  were  gathered  at  Oswego,  twenty-five  hundred  in 
number.  Storms  on  the  lake,  sickness  in  his  camp,  and  the  desertion  of 
his  Indian  allies  (warriors  of  the  Six  Nations)  compelled  Shirley  to 
abandon  the  expedition.  Leaving  a  sufficient  garrison  at  Oswego  under 
Colonel  fiercer,  the  remainder  of  the  troops  were  marched  back  to 
Albany  and  disbanded.     So  ended  the  campaign  of  1753. 

The  home  government  now  took  up  the  quarrel.  Great  Britain 
declared  war  against  France  in  May,  1756,  and  France  recij^rocated  it  by 
a  similar  declaration  in  June.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  for  that  year 
submitted  by  Shirley,  the  successor  of  Braddock — a  splendid  theorist, 
but  witli  little  practical  knowledge  of  military  matters — had  already  been 
adopted  at  a  convention  of  colonial  governors  held  at  Albany  in 
December,  1755.  It  was  arranged  that  ten  thousand  men  shoidd  pro- 
ceed against  Crown  Point  ;  six  thousand  against  Niagara  ;  three  thou- 
sand against  Fort  Duquesne,  and  two  thousand  to  cross  the  wilderness 
between  the  Keniiebec  and  Chaudiere  rivers  and  menace  Quebec  by 
attacking  the  French  settlers  in  that  region  of  Canada. 

Lord  Loudoun, f  a  very  lazy  and  most  inetKcient  man,  was  appointed 
Shirley's  successor  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in 
America.  He  sent  his  lieutenant,  General  Abercrombie  (by  no  means  a 
brilliant  man),  to  America  in  the  spring  of   175(3.     He  arrived  at  New 

*  After  the  victory  at  Lake  George  Lyman  vehemently  urged  Johnson  to  push  for- 
ward immediately  and  take  possession  of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  whieli  lie  might 
easily  have  done  while  the  French  were  panic-stricken  by  their  defeat.  But  Johnson  had 
none  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  general,  not  even  sufficient  moral  courage,  and  did  know 
how  to  protit  by  success.  Shirley  and  others,  and  a  council  of  war  of  his  own  otficers, 
urged  him  to  advance,  but  he  spent  weeks  in  his  camp  instead  in  building  Fort  William 
Henry.  .Jealous  of  General  Lyman,  whose  superiority  he  felt,  and  with  meanness  only 
equalled  by  his  incai^acity,  lie  did  nut  even  mention  Lyman's  name  in  his  report  of  the 
battle  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  ;  and  immediately  after  tlie  battle  he  changed  the  name  of 
Fort  Lyman  to  Fort  Edward,  as  we  have  observed.  The  influence  of  friends  at  court 
.secured  to  Johnson  the  honors  and  emoluments  mentioned  in  the  text.  They  were  un- 
worthily bestowed  upon  an  avaricious  and  immoral  man  and  an  unskilful  general,  while 
a  noble,  pure,  and  brave  officer  was  suffered  to  go  unnoticed  either  by  his  commander  or 
the  king  whom  he  faithfully  served.     The  pen  of  history  will  not  neglect  him. 

f  John  Camijbell,  fourth  Earl  of  Loudoun,  was  born  in  Scotland  in  ITOo.  lie  was 
appointed  Governor  of  Virginia  in  ITofi,  but  leaving  the  province  in  charge  of  his  lieutsn- 
aut,  Dinwiddle,  he  engaged  in  military  affairs,  in  which  his  indolence  and  inefficiency 
worked  much  mischief.  He  was  recalled  from  the  colonies  in  IToT,  and  was  made  lieu- 
tenant-general the  next  year.     He  was  created  general  in  1770,  and  died  in  1782. 
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York  in  June  with  some  regular  soldiers,  and  after  loitering  awhile  neai- 
the  sea  he  ascended  the  Hudson  to  Albany,  wliere  he  found  General 
Winslow  at  the  head  of  seven  thousand  provincial  troops.  "Winslow  had 
heen  commissioned  by  Shirley  to  command  the  expedition  against  Crown 
Point.  These  troops  were  anxious  to  press  forward,  for  the  whole 
frontier  of  New  York  was  menaced  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Tlie 
enthusiasm  and  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  were  repressed  by  Abercrombie, 
who  cast  a  firebrand  among  them  and  the  people  by  insisting  upon  the 
right  of  regular  officers  to  command  provincial  officers  of  the  same  rank, 
and  also  the  propriety  of  quartering  the  regular  officers  on  the  inhab- 
itants. These  assumptions,  liauglitily  presented,  caused  serious  disputes 
and  mutual  di.slikes.  Yan  Schaick,  Mayor  of  Albany,  disgusted  with 
the  supei'ciliousness  of  the  regular  officers,  said  to  them  :  "  Go  back 
again  ;  go  l:iack,  for  we  can  defend  our  frontiers  ourselves."' 

But  Abercrombie  would  not  allow  tiie  troops  to  move  either  way.  He 
kept  at  least  ten  thousand  men,  regulars  and  provincials,  at  Albany  nntil 
near  tlie  close  of  summer  waiting  for  Loudoun,  M'hen  the  French  had 
gained  advantages  tliat  disconcerted  the  whole  ])lan  of  the  campaign. 

An  energetic  provincial  officer — Colonel  John  Bradstreet — had  per- 
formed a  signal  service  in  the  interior  with  a  handful  of  men,  and 
rebuked  his  superiors  by  his  activity.  It  was  necessary  to  send  pro- 
visions to  the  garrison  at  Oswego.  Bradstreet  was  appointed  to  under- 
take the  perilous  task — perilous  because  it  was  known  that  the  French 
and  Indians  were  hovering  around  Oswego.  With  only  two  hundred 
provincials  Bradstreet  traversed  the  wilderness  by  way  of  the  Mohawk 
River,  Wood  Creek,  and  Oneida  Lake,  and  passing  down  the  Oswego 
River,  put  into  the  forts  at  Oswego  provisions  for  five  thousand  meai  for 
six  months.     lie  "eturned  in  safety  after  suti'ering  incredible  hardships. 

The  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  a  field-marshal  of  France,  had  succeeded 
the  Baron  Dieskau  in  command  of  the  French  troops  in  America. 
Profiting  by  the  delays  of  the  English  at  Albany,  and  aware  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  British  commanders,  Montcalm  proceeded  to  attack  the  post 
at  Oswego.  He  gathered  five  thousand  Frenchmen,  Canadians,  and 
Indians  at  Fort  Frontenac  (Kingston),  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  on 
August  11  til  appeared  before  Fort  Ontario,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
at  Oswego,  and  demanded  the  suri-ender  of  the  garrison.  That  fort  had 
been  built  recently.  Colonel  Mercer,  in  command,  refused  compliance, 
when  the  French  began  a  regular  siege.  An  attack  at  midnight  was 
bravely  resisted,  when  Colonel  Mercer  spiked  his  guns  and  withdrew  the 
garrison  to  an  older  fort  (built  by  Governor  Burnet)  on  the  west  side  of 
the    river.     Montcalm    brought    his    cannon    to    bear    upon    this    fort. 
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Colonel  Mercer  was  killed,  and  on  the  14tli  the  garrison,  sixteen  liiindred 
strong,  surrendered.  The  forts  were  demolished,  Oswego  was  made 
desolate,  and  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  was  laid  open  to  easy  incur- 
sions by  the  enemy. 

The  sluggish  Lord  Loudoun  had  just  arrived,  and  was  temporarily 
alarmed.  After  loitering  at  Alljany  a  few  weeks  longer,  recalling  troops 
which  had  been  sent  toward  Ticonderoga,  and  making  wicked,  iinjust, 
and  ungenerous  complaints  against  the  jjrovincials,  expecting  thereby  to 
conceal  his  own  imbecility,  he  dismissed  them  and  ordered  the  regulars 
into  winter  quarters.  He  took  a  thousand  of  the  latter  to  New  York  City 
and  haughtily  demanded  the  billeting  of  their  officers  iipoii  the  inhab- 
itants free  of  charge.  The  mayor,  in  liehalf  of  the  people,  questioned  the 
righteousness  of  the  demand,  when  Loudoun,  uttering  a  coarse  oath,  said  : 

"  If  you  do  not  billet  my  officers  upon  free  quarters  this  day  I'll  order 
all  the  troops  in  N^orth  America  under  my  command,  and  billet  them 
myself  upon  the  city." 

Loudoun's  demand  was  sustained  by  an  Order  in  Council  *  passed  a 
few  months  before,  that  troops  might  be  kept  in  the  colonies  and  quar- 
tered on  the  people  without  the  consent  of  colonial  legislatures.  The 
authorities  at  New  York  yielded  to  Loudoun's  demand  under  a  silent  l)ut 
most  solemn  protest.  This  was  the  earl's  only  victory  in  America. 
That  order,  virtually  authorizing  a  standing  army  in  the  colonies  to  be 
maintained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  people,  was  the  magnetic  touch 
that  gave  vitality  to  the  sentiment  of  resistance  which  soon  sounded  the 
tocsin  of  revolution. 

Military  operations  binder  Loudoun's  command  were  quite  as  ineffi- 
cient elsewhere  as  in  the  province  of  New  York.  Colonel  Washington 
was  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  volunteers  and  drafted  militia,  and 
was  anxious  to  act  against  Fort  Duquesne  ;  but  he  was  made  powerless 
by  official  interference  and  incapacity. 

Loudoun  called  a  military  council  at  Boston  in  January,  IToT.  lie 
proposed  to  confine  the  operations  of  that  year  to  an  expedition  against 
Louisburg  (which  had  been  restored  to  the  French  by  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle),  and  to  a  defence  of  the  northern  frontiers.  The  colonists 
of  New  York  and   New  England  desired  to  expel  the  French  from  the 

*  The  British  Privy  Council  is  an  assembly  of  advisers  in  matters  of  State  appointed 
by  the  sovereign.  It  was  first  established  by  King  Alfred  in  895,  and  consisted  of  only 
twelve  members,  and  was  a  permanent  committee.  Now  it  is  composed  of  the  chief 
magnates  of  the  nation,  including  the  ministry.  A  Privy  Councillor  must  be  a  native 
of  Great  Britain.  The  authority  of  Parliament  is  delegated  to  this  body  in  the  regulation 
of  public  affairs.     "  Orders  in  council  "  have  the  force  of  constitutional  commands. 
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region  soutli  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  to  recover  Oswego.  Tliey  were 
grievously  disappointed  by  Loudoun's  perverseness  ;  yet  tlieir  ardor  and 
patriotism  were  not  niucli  abated,  for  at  the  opening  of  summer  six 
tliousand  provincials  were  under  arms.  Members  of  the  military  council 
had  mildly  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  Loudoim  was  imperious,  and  had 
very  little  respect  for  the  opinions  of  provincials  ;  and  wiser  and  better 
men  than  he  were  compelled  to  accpiiesce. 

Loiidoiin  determined  to  go  to  Loiiisburg  himself.  After  impressing 
into  the  British  service  four  hundred  men  at  New  York,  he  sailed  for 
Halifa.x  in  June,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  and  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
several  frigates.  Instead  of  going  to  Cape  Breton  at  once  and  attacking 
the  strong  fortress  there,  Loudoun  employed  his  men  in  laying  out  a 
parade,  planting  a  vegetable  garden  for  their  use,  and  exercising  them 
in  sham  battles.  So  he  wasted  the  precious  summer-time.  At  last 
when,  in  August,  he  prepared  to  sail  for  Louisburg,  he  was  informed 
that  the  gaiTison  there  had  been  re-enforced,  and  that  the  French  had 
one  more  ship  than  he.  Alarmed,  this  absurd  leader,  who  was  always 
in  a  hurry  but  always  unready — "  like  St.  George  on  a  tavern  sign, 
always  on  horseback  but  never  going  forward  " — abandoned  the  enter- 
prise and  sailed  for  New  York  to  hear  of  military  disasters  in  that  prov- 
ince.     These  will  be  noticed  presently. 

For  ]riore  than  a  year  the  English  in  America  had  acted  so  miui'li 
'■  like  women"  that  the  Indians  were  disgusted,  while  the  activity  of 
the  French  won  their  admiration  and  alliance.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
summer  of  1757  warriors  from  "  more  than  thirty  nations"  were  at 
Montreal.  Governor  Yaudreuil  told  them  of  glory  and  plunder  surely 
to  be  obtained  by  alliance  with  the  French.  Montcalm  danced  their 
wild  war-dances  with  them  and  sung  their  tierce  war-songs  with  them 
until  their  affection  for  him  and  enthusiasm  for  the  French  cause  became 
intense.  They  went  in  a  wild,  tumultuous  march  for  St.  John's,  on  the 
Sorel  (the  outlet  of  Lake  Champlain ),  accompanied  by  priests  who 
chanted  hymns  and  anthems  in  almost  every  Indian  dialect.  In  canoes 
and  bateaux  the  French  and  their  dusky  allies  went  uj)  Lake  Champlain 
and  landed  at  Ticonderoga  in  hot  July.  Thence  Montcalm  sent  maraud- 
ing parties  almost  to  Fort  Edward  under  Marin,  who  had  destroyed  the 
hamlet  of  Saratoga  more  than  a  dozen  years  before. 

Yery  soon  Montcalm*  appeared  on  Lake  George  with  eight  thousand 

*  The  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  born  in  France  in  1712,  and  was  of  noble  descent. 
He  entered  the  army  wliile  he  was  yet  a  lad,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.     In  17.56  he 
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men  (two  thousand  of  tliem  Indians)  and  a  train  of  artillery,  and  laid 
siege  (August  2d)  to  Fort  William  Henry.*  then  garrisoned  by  less  than 
five  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Munro,  supported  by  almost  ten  thou- 
sand provincials  in  an  entrenched  camp  upon  a  gentle  rocky  eminence, 
where  may  now  be  seen  the  dim  ruins  of  the  citadel  of  Fort  George.  A 
little  more  than  a  dozen  miles  distant  was  Fort  Edward,  where  lay  the 
timid  General  Webb  with  about  four  thousand  troops. 

Munro  was  surprised.  General  AVebb  had  learned  from  scouts  of  the 
approach  of  the  foe,  l)Tit  more  willing  to  have  them  fall  upon  Fort  William 
Ilenr}-  than  upon  Fort  Edward,  ho  concealed  the  fact  from  Munro. 
When  Montcalm  appeared  the  latter  sent  an  express  to  Webl)  imploring 
succor.  Xot  douI)ting  it  would  be  sent,  he  promptly  refused  compliance 
with  Montcalm's  summons  to  surrender  the  fort,  and  bravely  sustained  a 
siege  for  several  days,  continually  expecting  aid  from  Fort  Edward  in 
response  to  several  expresses  sent  to  Webb.  But  no  succor  came. 
Webb  woidd  not  spare  a  man.  He  finally  sent  a  letter  to  ^lunro  filled 
with  exaargerations,  and  advising  him  to  surrender.  The  letter  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Montcalm  at  a  moment  when  he  was  about  to  abandon  the 
siege  and  retire.  The  French  leader  immediately  made  a  peremptory 
demand  for  a  surrender.  Despairing  of  succor,  Munro  yielded,  and  on 
the  morning  of  August  9th  (1757)  the  garrison  marched  out  to  the 
intrenched  camp  under  a  promise  of  protection  and  other  honorable  con- 
ditions. They  were  promised  that  they  should  proceed  in  safety  to  Fort 
Edward  on  parole. 

Montcalm  had  kept  intoxicating  liquors  from  his  Indians,  but  the  Eng- 
lisli  settlers  supiilied  them  with  rum.  After  a  night's  carousal  the  bar- 
barians, inrtamed  with  intoxication  and  a  desire  for  plunder,  were  ready 
for  any  mischief,  and  wdien  the  prisoners  left  the  camp  for  Fort  Edward 


was  sent  to  Canada,  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  to  take  the  chief  military  command 
there.  After  serving  with  skill  and  braver)'  in  America  for  about  three  yeans,  he  was 
killed  in  battle  at  Quebec  in  September,  1759. 

*  During  the  previous  winter  fifteen  hundred  French  regulars  and  Canadian  militia 
went  down  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  George,  travelling  much  of  the  way  with 
snow-shoes,  and  attempted  to  take  Fort  William  Henry  by  surprise.  Their  provisions 
were  carried  oa  .small  sledges  drawn  b)-  dogs,  and  their  beds  were  bear-skins  spread  on 
the  snow.  Stealthily  they  went  over  the  frozen  lake  and  appeared  before  the  fort  at 
midiiiglit  (March  16th,  IToT).  The  garri.son  were  on  the  alert.  The  invaders  set  lire  to 
three  vessels  frozen  in  the  ice  there,  a  storehouse,  and  .some  huts,  and  escaped  by  the  light 
of  the  conflagration.  Rogers's  Rangers  were  at  the  fort,  and  were  noted  for  their 
aggressive  movements  that  winter.  One  of  their  bravest  men  was  Lieutenant  Stark 
(afterward  the  hero  of  Bennington),  who  commanded  the  Rangers  in  tlie  ab.sence  of 
Rogers.  Under  Stark  they  were  often  found  attacking  parties  of  the  foe  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point. 
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the  crazed  Indians,  defying  Montcalm's  efforts  to  restrain  tliem,  fell 
upon  the  defenceless  captives,  when  a  fearful  scene  of  slaughter,  plnnder, 
and  devastation  ensued.  The  fort  and  its  appendages  were  laid  in  ruins, 
and  fur  nearly  one  hundred  years  notliing  marked  its  site  Ijut  some  half- 
concealed  mounds.  Xow  a  large  summer  hotel  stands  iipon  its  site. 
This  sad  event  was  the  closing  one  of  the  campaign  of  1757,  and,  liappily, 
ended  the  leadership  of  tlie  Earl  of  Loudoun  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Montcalm  did  not  attempt  further  conquests  at  that  time,  Ijut  returned 
to  Ticonderoga,  strengthened  tlie  works  there,  and  sent  out  scouting 
parties  to  annoy  the  Briti.5h  and  capture  their  foragers.  These  enter- 
prises were  fruitful  of  exciting  scenes.* 

The  position  of  affairs  in  America  now  alarmed  the  English  people. 
The  Americans  were  brave  and  high-spirited,  and  recent  events  had 
manifested  strengtii  and  their  ability  to  support  themselves.  With  a 
sense  of  their  independence  of  Great  Britain  there  was  danger  of  their 
alienation.  Some  of  the  royal  governors  were  rapacious  ;  others  were 
incompetent  ;  all  were,  as  a  rule,  haughty  in  their  demeanor.  The 
arrogant  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  military  officers  dis- 
gusted the  provincial  troops  and  often  cooled  the  ardor  of  whole  regi- 
ments. 

Perceiving  the  incomjieteney  of  the  government  of  the  aristocracy, 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  yearned  for  a  change  in  the  administration 
of  public  aft'airs.  The  ]>opular  will  prevailed.  William  Pitt  was  called 
to  the  premiership  in  June,  1757.  "  Give  me  your  confidence,"  said 
the  great  commoner  to  the  king,  "  and  1  will  deserve  it."  "Deserve 
my  confidence,"  the  king  replied,  "  aiul  yon  shall  have  it." 

Pitt  would  not  listen  to  the  pernicious  twaddle  about  enforcing  royal 
authority  in  America  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  Lords  of  Trade. 
"  We  want  the  co-operation  of  the  Americans,"  he  said,  "  and  to  have 
it  we  must  bo  just  and  allow  them  freedom."     These  words  ran  like  an 

*  These  scouting  parties  were  watched  by  Major  Rogers  and  his  Rangers  of  New 
Hampsliirc.  The  afterward  famous  Israel  Putnam  was  his  lieutenant.  On  one  occasion 
a  party  of  French  and  Indians  led  by  Captain  Molang  captured  a  convoy  of  English 
■wagoners.  Roger's  and  Putnam  attempted  to  intercept  the  Frencli  on  their  return,  but 
fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Putnam  and  a  few  followers,  separated  from  the  rest,  were 
captured.  His  comrades  were  killed  and  scalped,  but  he  was  reserved  for  torture.  He 
passed  the  night  bound  to  a  tree,  where  his  clothes  were  riddled  with  bullets  by  the  cross 
firing  of  the  combatants.  He  was  taken  deeper  into  the  forest,  fast  bound  to  a  tree,  and 
a  Are  was  built  around  him,  when  a  sudden  thunder-shower  nearly  extinguished  the 
flames.  They  soon  began  to  blaze  liercely  again,  when  Jlolang,  wIk)  had  heard  of  the.se 
])roceedings,  rushed  through  the  band  of  Indians,  released  Putnam,  and  carried  him  to 
Ticonderoga. 
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electric  thrill  through  the  hearts  of  the  colonists,  and  men  and  money 
were  freely  offered  for  the  cause.  The  French  in  Canada  wei-e  growing 
weaker,  for  tliey  received  scanty  aid  from  France.  "  The  king  relies  on 
your  zeal  and  obstinacy  of  courage,"  wrote  the  French  Minister  to 
Montcalm  in  1758.  "  Without  unexpected  good  fortune  or  blunders  on 
the  part  of  the  English,"  the  candid  general  replied,  "  Canada  must  be 
lost  this  campaign,  or  certainly  the  next." 

Pitt  soon  diffused  his  own  energy  and  wisdom  into  every  department 
of  the  government.  He  did  not  demand  anything  of  the  colonies,  but 
aslced  them  to  raise  and  clothe  twenty  thousand  men,  promising  them,  in 
the  name  of  Parliament,  to  furnish  arms,  tents,  and  provisions  for  such 
levies,  and  also  to  reimburse  the  several  colonies  all  the  money  they 
should  expend  in  raising  and  clothing  these  troops.  A  large  naval  arma- 
ment for  American  waters  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Boscawen,  and  twelve  thousand  P)ritisli  troops  M-ere  allotted  for  service  in 
America.  This  liberal  policy  had  a  magical  ett'ect.  Ivew  England  alone 
raised  fifteen  thousand  of  the  required  levies  ;  Xew  York  furnished  aI)out 
three  thousand  ;  Xew  Jersey,  one  tliousand  ;  Pennsylvania,  three 
thousand,  and  Virginia  two  thousand. 

The  scheme  for  the  campaign  of  1758  was  extensive  in  its  intended 
operations.  Shirley's  plan  of  1756  was  revived  and  its  general  outlines 
were  adopted.  The  chief  points  of  assault  were  designated — Louislmrg, 
Ticonderoga,  and  Duquesne.  Twelve  thousand  men  under  General 
Amherst  were  to  attack  Louisburg,  and  possibly  Quebec.  Another 
array  was  to  be  led  from  Albany  by  Abercrombie  and  young  Lord 
Howe  to  attack  Ticonderoga,  and  General  Joseph  Forbes  was  ap- 
pointed to  lead  another  army  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to  attack 
Fort  Duquesne. 

Louisburg  received  the  first  blow.  Boscawen  with  forty  armed  vessels, 
bearing  Amherst  with  a  land  force  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and  having 
General  Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant,  left  Halifax  at  near  the  close  of  May, 
and  on  June  Sth  the  troops  landed  near  Louisburg.  The  French,  after 
a  vigorous  resistance  of  about  fifty  days,  surrendered  the  fort  and  city 
and  the  islands  of  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward  to  the  British. 
When  Louisburg  fell  the  French  dominion  in  America  began  to  wane, 
and  from  that  time  its  decline  was  rapid. 

While  Andierst  and  ^7olfe  were  conquering  in  the  east,  Abercrombie 
and  young  Lord  Howe  were  leading  seven  thousand  regulars,  nine  thou- 
sand provincials,  and  a  large  train  of  artillery  against  Ticonderoga,  then 
occupied  by  Montcalm  with  about  four  thousand  soldiers.  Howe  was 
"  the  soul   of  the  expedition."      He  was  a  "  Lycurgus  of  the   camp," 
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introducing  stern  rules  and  radical  refornis,  and  adapting  everything  to 
the  absolute  needs  of  the  service. 

Through  the  activity  of  Colonel  John  Bradstreet,"  ably  assisted  by 
Major  Philip  Schuyler,  l)ateau.\;  for  carrying  troops  over  Lake  George 
were  ready  by  the  time  the  necessary  stores  arrived  from  England,  and 
before  the  end  of  June  Howe  led  the  first  division  of  the  troops  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.  Abercrombie  arrived  there  with  the  remainder  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  The  provincial  troops  were  chiefly  from  jSTew  Eng- 
land and  New  York.  Among  the  officers  were  Captains  Stark,  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  Putnam,  of  Connecticut. 

The  whole  armament  went  down  the  lake  on  a  beautiful  Sabbath  after- 
noon (July  5th,  175Sj,  led  by  Lord  Howe  in  a  large  boat,  and  landed  at 
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dawn  the  next  morning  at  its  northern  extremity  between   four  and  Ave 
nu'les  from  Fort  Ticonderoga.      The  occupants  of  a  French  out])ost  there' 
fled.      The   first  intimation   the_y  had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy  was 
the  blaze  of  the  scarlet  uniforms  of  the  British  in  the  morning  sun. 

The  country  between  the  lake  and  Ticonderoga  was  covered  with  a 
dense  forest  and  tangled  morasses.  The  British  immediately  pressed 
forward,  Lord  Howe  leading  the  advanced  guard.  Following  incom- 
petent guides,  they  became  bewiklered,  and  while  in  that  condition  they 
suddenly  encountered  a  French  scouting  party.  A  sharp  skirmish 
ensued,  and  the  French  troops  were  defeated  ;  but  Lord  Howe  was  slain 
in  the  first  fire.     He  was  pierced  by  a  bullet  and  expired  immediately. 


*  John  Bradstreet  wa."!  born  in  1711  ;  died  in  the  city  of  New  York  September  25th, 
1774.  He  was  a  lieutenaut-eolmiel  of  Pepperell's  provincial  rejrinieut  at  tlie  siege  of 
Louisburg  in  1745,  and  in  tlie  autumn  was  commissioned  captain  in  a  rcgidar  regiment. 
In  1746  he  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  St.  Jolin's,  Newfoundland.  He  was 
General  Shirley's  adjutant  at  Oswego  in  1755,  and  in  1756  conveyed  supplies  to  that  post 
through  great  perils.  He  was  iinartei'niaster-general  of  the  provincial  forces  under 
General  Abercrombie,  and  after  the  rcjiulse  at  Ticondero.sra  led  a  successful  expedition 
against  Fort  Frontenac  He  was  an  efficient  officer  under  Amherst  in  1759,  was  commis- 
sioned colonel  in  1762,  major-general  in  1764,  and  commanded  an  expediticm  against  the 
Western  Indians,  and  negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace. 
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His  followers,  dismayed,  retreated  in  wild  confusion  to  the  landing-jilace 
and  bivouacked  for  the  night.* 

Ahercronibie  advanced  about  half  way  U 
and  sent  his  chief  engineer,  with 
some  rangers  under  Captain  Stark, 
to  reconnoitre  the  French  works. 
The  engineer  reported  the  works 
very  weak.  Stark,  instructed  by  his 
practised  eye,  declared  they  were 
very  strong.  Abei-crombie,  with  his 
usual  contempt  for  provincials,  re- 
jected Stark's  testimony,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th,  having  been 
joined  by  Sir  William  Johnson  with 
more  than  four  hundred  Indians,  he 
ordered  his  men  forward  to  scale  the 
breastworks  of  the  French  lines, 
while  he,  like  a  coward,  remained 
behind. 

The  assailants  soon  found  tliat 
Stark  was  right.  The  breastworks  were  strong,  and  after  a  most 
sanguinary  struggle  for  about  four  hours  the  British  were  repulsed  with 
fearful  loss.  They  fled  with  precipitation  back  to  Lake  George,  leaving 
almost  two  thousand  of  their  comrades  dead  or  wounded  in  the  forest. 
Abercronibie  had  preceded  them  in  their  flight,  in  "  extremest  fright  ;'' 
and  all  hurried  to  their  old  camp  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  Abei'crombie 
felt  safer  when  he  had  ])ut  that  little  sea,  thirty-eight  miles  in  lenii'th, 
between  himself  and  Montcalm. 

Colonel  Bradstreet,  burning  with  indignation  because  of  the  shameful 
defeat,  urged  upon  a  council  of  war  held  at  the  head  of  the  lake  the 
importance  of  capturing  Fort  Frontenac,  and  offered  to  lead  an  expe- 
dition against  it.  After  much  hesitation  Abercrombie  commissioned 
him  to  undertake  the  enterprise  with  three  thousand  men.  Bradstreet 
hastened  with  them  to  Albany,  where  he  was  joined  by  Major   Philip 


LORD   HOWE. 


*  George,  Lord-Viscouut  Howe,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  E.  Scrope,  second  Viscount 
Howe  of  Ireland.  He  commanded  five  thousand  British  troops  who  arrived  at  Halifax 
in  1T5T.  and  the  next  year,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  text,  he  accompanied  Abercrombie 
on  his  expedition  against  Ticonderoga.  He  was  the  idol  of  his  soldiers.  Mante 
observes  :  "  With  him  tlie  soid  of  the  army  seemed  to  expire."  He  was  thirty -four  years 
of  age  at  his  death.  Tlie  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay  appropriated  iJiaoO  for  tlii' 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
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Schuyler,  and  then  ''  ahnost  flew"  up  the  vallej  of  tlie  Mohawk  and  on 
to  Oswego.  Schuyler  and  some  men  had  reached  that  post  earlier  and 
prepared  vessels  wherewith  to  cross  the  lake  with  men,  cannons,  and 
stores.  The  expedition  lauded  near  Frontenac  on  the  evening  of  August 
25th.  The  French  were  taken  completely  hy  surprise.  The  fort 
mounted  sixty  cannons,  but  the  garrison  was  very  small.  The  com- 
mander sent  to  Montreal  for  aid,  hut  before  it  could  reach  him  he  was 
compelled  to  surrender  tlie  fort  and  its  dependencies,  with  immense 
spoil,  particularly  in  stores  destined  for  Fort  Duquesne  ;  also  nine  armed 
vessels  carrying  from  eight  to  eighteen  guns  each.. 

The  capture  of  Frontenac,  the  re- 
sult of  a  l)rilliant  expedition,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
the  war.  It  facilitated  the  fall  of 
I)ii(piesne,  discouraged  the  French, 
gave  joy  to  the  English,  and  re- 
flected honor  on  the  provincials. 
It  raised  a  cry  for  peace  throughout 
Canada,  the  resources  of  which  were 
almost  exhausted.  "I  am  not 
discouraged,"  wrote  Montcalm,  in 
evident  disappointment,  "  nor  are 
my  troops.  We  are  resolved  to 
find  our  graves  under  the  ruins  of 
the  colony. ' '  * 

The     expedition     against     Fort 

Duquesne,  led  by  General  Forbes, 

was    finally    successful  in  spite  of 

him.     He  set  out  with  about    six 

thousand    men   in   July.      He   was 

a  Scotchman  and    a    "regular"'    British   oflicer  ;    perverse  in   will  and 

judgment,   and  indecisive  in    action.      Sickness    and    inefliciency  and  a 

persistence  in  constructing  a  new  military  road  over  the  mountains  pro- 

*  Brndstreet  lost  only  four  or  live  men  before  the  capture  of  Frontenac.  Then  a  fcarf\il 
sickness — dysentery — broke  out  among  his  troops,  and  five  hundred  of  them  were  swept 
away.  With  the  remainder  he  slowly  retraced  his  steps,  and  on  the  Mohawk  River,  at 
the  site  of  the  (present)  village  of  Rome,  his  troops  assisted  in  building  Fort  Stanwix 
under  the  direction  of  General  Stanwix. 

f  The  pen-and-ink  .sketch  above  given  was  made  from  a  photograph  of  the  original 
study  made  by  Charles  Willson  Peale  for  his  three-quarter  length  portrait  of  Washington 
in  the  uniform  of  a  Virginia  colonel.  It  was  made  at  3Iount  '\'ernou  in  1772,  when 
Colonel  Washington  was  forty  years  of  age. 
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dueecl  siicli  almost  interminable  delays  that  on  Xovember  1st  the  army 
was  fifty  miles  from  Fort  Dnquesne.  At  length  the  impatient  Colonel 
AYashington  was  sent  forward  with  a  detachment  of  Virginians,  and  very 
soon  accomplished  the  object  of  the  expedition.  Indian  scouts  employed 
by  the  French  discovered  "Washington's  approach,  and  their  report  so 
greatly  exaggerated  the  number  of  his  men  that  the  frightened  garrison, 
live  hundred  strong,  set  fire  to  the  fort  in  the  evening  (November  2itli, 
1758)  and  fled  in  confusion  down  the  Ohio  in  boats  by  the  light  of  the 
flames,  leaving  everything  behind  them.  The  Virginians  took  jjossession 
of  the  fort  the  next  day,  and  the  name  of  Fort  Dnquesne  was  changed 
to  Fort  Pitt  in  honor  of  the-  British  Prime-Minister. 

With  the  close  of  this  expedition  ended  the  campaign  of  1758.  It  had, 
on  the  whole,  resulted  favorably  to  Great  Britain,  and  Pitt  made  vast 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  the  next  year.  The  attachment  of 
some  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  French  had  been  much  weakened,  and 
at  a  great  council  held  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  summer  of 
1758,  six  tribes  had,  with  the  Six  Nations,  made  treaties  of  friendship 
and  neutrality  with  the  English. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

The  final  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for  mastery  in 
North  America  was  now  at  hand.  Pitt,  with  wonderful  sagacity  and 
with  as  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  tlieatre  of  conflict  in  America,  con- 
ceived a  magnificent  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  and  the  destruction, 
at  one  blow,  of  tlie  French  dominion  beyond  the  Atlantic.  Tliat 
dominion  now  did  not  really  extend  beyond  the  region  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, for  the  settlements  or  stations  in  the  far  west  and  south  were  like 
distant,  isolated,  and  weak  colonies  cut  oif  from  the  ])arent  country. 
The  French  in  America  were  then  comparatively  few  in  number  and 
■weak  in  supplies  of  every  kind.  ]\lontealm  was  then  chief  military  com- 
mander ;  but  in  all  Canada  he  could  not  muster  seven  thousand  men  into 
active  service,  and  very  few  Indians. 

Pitt  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  possess  the  confidence  of  Parliament 
and  the  English- American  colonies.  The  former  were  dazzled  by  his 
greatness,  the  latter  were  impressed  with  his  justice.  He  had  promptly 
reim])ursed  the  expenses  of  the  colonists  in  raising  and  clothing  troops,  a 
sum  amounting  to  at  least  $1,000,0(K)  ;  and  they  cordially  seconded  his 
scheme  of  conquest,  which  had  been  communicated  to  their  chief  men 
under  an  oath  of  secrecy.  The  Parliament  voted  $60,000,000  for  the 
American  service,  and  forces  Ijy  land  and  sea  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known  in  England.  ''  This  is  Pitt's  work,"  said  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  "  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes  I""  Tlie  inefficient  Al^er- 
crombie  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  in  America  by  Sir 
Jeffrey  Amhei'st,*  with  General  James  Wolfe  as  his  lieutenant. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  simple.      General  Wolfe,   with  a  strong 

*  Sir  Jeffrey  AnJierst  was  born  in  Kent,  Englantl,  January  29tli,  ITIT  ;  died  August 
Sd,  1797.  He  entered  the  royal  army  as  ensign  in  1731,  and  was  aide  to  Lord  Ligonier 
and  tlie  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  was  promoted  to  major-general  in  1756,  and  was  in 
chief  command  of  tlie  English  forces  sent  against  Louisburg  in  1758.  In  September 
that  year  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  and  led 
the  troops  that  drove  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain  in  1759.  The  ne.tt  year  he 
captured  Jlontreal  and  completed  the  conquest  of  Canada.  For  these  acts  lie  was 
rewarded  with  thanks  and  knighthood.  In  1763  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Virginia. 
In  1771  he  was  Governor  of  Guernsey,  and  was  created  a  baron  iu  1776.  He  was  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  from  1778  until  1795,  and  was  created  a  field  marshal 
iu  1796. 
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land  force   and   a  well-manned  fleet  under  Admiral   Saunders,    was  to 
ascend   the    St.    Lawrence   River  and  attack   Quebec.     Another   force 
under  General  Andierst  was  to  drive  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain, 
seize  Montreal,  and  join  Wolfe  at 
Qnel)ec  ;  while  a  third  expedition, 
led  by  General  Prideaux,  was  to 
attempt  the  capture  of  Fort  Niag- 
ara, and,  if  successful,  to  go  down 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
to  Montreal. 

When,  at  the  close  of  summer 
(175S),  Amherst,  at  Cape  Breton, 
heard  of  the  disaster  at  Ticon- 
deroija  he  sailed  for  Boston  with 
four  regiments  and  a  l)attalion,  and 
made  a  forced  march  across  New 
England  to  Albany  to  re-enforce 
the  defeated  Abercrombie.  He 
arrived  at  Lake  George  early  in 
October,  but  too  late  for  furthoi- 
action    in    the    field    that   season. 

lie  went  to  New  York,  and  in  November  he  received  his  commission  as 
commander-in-chief.  He  spent  the  winter  in  New  York  City  making 
preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  In  the  spring  he  made  his  liead- 
quarters  at  Albany  ;  apijointed  Colonel  Bradstreet  quartermaster-general 
of  his  army  ;  collected  his  forces,  and  at  the  close  of  May  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men,  chiefly  of  New  York  and  New 
England.  The  Assendjly  of  New  York  had  authorized  the  emission  of 
half  a  million  dollars  in  bills  of  credit,  and  a  loan  to  the  crown  of  a  lai"ge 
sum,  to  be  reimbursed  before  the  close  of  the  year. 

Prideaux  collected  his  forces,  chiefly  provincials,  at  Oswego.  From 
that  point,  accompanied  by  Sir  William  Johnson  and  some  Mohawks,  he 
sailed  for  Niagara,  and  landed  there  without  much  ojiposition  on  July 
l.jtli.  A  siege  was  immediately  begun,  and  on  the  same  day  Prideaux 
was  killed  by  the  bursting  of  one  of  his  cannons,  when  Johnson  assumed 
the  chief  command.  He  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort.  The  com- 
mander was  in  hourly  expectation  of  re-enforcements  and  refused  com- 
pliance, and  for  several  days  the  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance. 

On  the  2-ith  al)Out  fifteen  hundred  French  regulars  and  many  Creek 
and  Cherokee  warriors,  drawn  from  Detroit  and  elsewhere,  appeared, 
commanded  by  Colonel   D'Aubrey,  when  a  sharp  battle   ensued.      The 
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Frencli  ami  tlieir  allies  were  soon  cffectnally  routed  and  dispersed.  The 
next  day  (Jul.y  25tli)  the  fort  and  its  dependencies  were  surrendered  to 
the  British.  The  French  dominion  iu  tliat  region  was  fairly  annihilated, 
and  the  connecting  link  of  military  power  between  Canada  and  Louisiana 
was  brolcen  never  to  be  restored.  Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  :  "  His  Majesty  is  now  in  possession  of  the 
most  important  pass  in  all  the  Indian  countries." 

Johnson  was  so  encumbered  with  prisoners  that  he  could  not  provide 
a  sufficiency  of  vessels  to  convey  him  and  his  troops,  with  the  captives, 
to  Montreal,  so  he  garrisoned  Fort  Niagara  and  returned  to  Albany. 

Late  in  June  Andierst  was  at  the  head  of  Lake  George  with  about 
twelve  thousand  troops,  regulars  and  provincials  in  equal  nundjers  ;  and 
on  July  22d  he  appeared  before  the  lines  at  Ticonderoga  with  about 
eleven  thousand  men.  Tiie  Frencli,  conscious  of  their  own  weakness 
and  peril,  fled  down  the  lake  to  Crown  Point,  and  almost  innnediately 
abandoned  that  Y>ost  also  and  took  a  longer  fliglit,  halting  at  Isle  au.K 
Noix,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  lake,  or  rather  in  the  Sorel  River,  its  outlet. 
Amherst  took  possession  of  Crown  Point  witliout  opposition,  and  was 
about  to  follow  tlie  French  with  a  detachment  of  his  army,  when  he  was 
informed  that  tlie  allies  were  three  thousand  strong  and  that  tlie  lake  was 
guarded  by  four  vessels  carrying  heavy  guns  numerously  manned,  under 
the  command  of  a  skilful  French  naval  officer. 

Amherst  paused,  and  ordered  the  construction  of  several  vessels  of  war 
at  Crown  Point.  Upon  these  he  embarked  his  whole  army  at  the  middle 
of  October,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  tlie  French  beyond  the  St.  Law- 
rence. Ilea\-y  tempests  drove  him  back  to  Crown  Point,  M'liere  he  went 
into  winter  ipiarters,  and  then  set  his  troops  at  work  in  the  construction 
of  a  strong  and  costly  fort,  the  picturesque  ruins  of  which  are  seen  by 
tourists  on  Lake  Champlain.  The  fort  and  its  appurtenances  cost  the 
British  Government  several  million  dollars.  It  remained  in  their  pos- 
session until  1775. 

Meanwhile  a  more  successful  expedition  was  consummated.  The  fleet 
of  Admiral  Saunders,  consisting  of  twenty-two  line-of-battle  ships,  many 
frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  bore  General  Wolfe  and  eight  thousand 
troops  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  in  June  (1759).  These  landed  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  Quebec,  on  the  27tli. 

Quebec,  then  as  now,  consisted  of  an  Upper  and  Lower  Town,  the 
former  being  surrounded  by  a  strongly  fortified  wall  pierced  by  five 
gates.  An  elevated  plateau  three  hundred  feet  above  the  river  and 
extending  from  the  rear  of  the  city  some  distance  up  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  called  the  Plains  of  Al)raham,  a  locality  jnade  famous  in  history  by 
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tlie  events  of  this  expedition.  At  the  junction  of  the  St.  Charles  Eiver 
witii  tiie  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  promontory  on  which 
hes  tlie  Upper  Town,  tlie  Freucli  liad  armed  vessels  and  fisiating  Iiat- 
teries.  The  city  was  strongly  garrisoned  Ijy  French  regulars,  and  along 
the  river  from  Quebec  to  the  Montmorenci  River,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  lay  the  army  of  Montcalm,  consisting  cliielly  of  Canadians  and 
Indians,  in  an  intrenched  camp.* 

"With  amazing  skill  and  vigor  Wolfe  prepared  for  tlie  siege  of  Quebec. 
He  took  possession  of  Point  Levi,  nearly  opposite  the  city,  a  mile 
distant,  on  July  30th,  where  he  erected  batteries  and  whence  he  hurled 
blazing  bombshells  tipon  the  Lower  Town,  setting  on  fire  fifty  houses  in 
one  night.  Tlie  citadel  was  beyond  their  reacii.  Tlie  French  sent  down 
fire-rafts  to  burn  the  Britisli  fleet  anchored  below,  but  witliout  siiccess. 

AYolfe,  eager  to  gain  a  victory  speedily,  had  landed  a  large  force 
(July  Idtli,  IToit)  under  Generals  Townsheud  and  Murray  below  the 
.Montmorenci,  and  formed  a  camp  there.  Wolfe  was  in  possession  of  tlie 
river,  but  the  large  fleet  could  do  little  more  than  I'econnoitre,  trans- 
port troops,  and  guard  the  channels.  It  seemed  impossible  to  force 
a  passage  across  the  Montmorenci  above  the  cataract.  The  only  way  was 
to  cross  it  at  its  mouth  at  low  tide. 

Finally,  at  near  tlie  close  of  July,  General  Monckton,  with  grenadiers 
and  otlier  troops,  was  sent  over  from  Point  Levi,  and  landed  on  the 
beacli  above  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorenci.  Witliout  waiting  for  troops 
from  the  British  camp  below  to  join  him,  Monckton,  with  liis  grenadiers, 
rushed  up  the  steep  acclivity  to  attack  ]\lontcalm's  lines,  when  they  were 
driven  back  to  the  l)cach,  while  a  fierce  thunder-storm  was  raging.  Dark- 
ness came  on.  The  roar  of  the  rising  tide  admonished  them  to  take  to 
their  boats,  whicli  tliey  did,  but  with  a  loss  of  nearly  five  liuiidred  of 
their  comrades,  wiio  had  perislied. 

Wolfe  sent  Murray  above  tlie  town  witii  twelve  hundred  men  to  de- 
stroy Frencli  ships  tliere,  and  to  open  tlie  way  for  Amherst.  But  alas  ! 
Amlierst  did  not  come.  Murray  heard  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Niagara  and 
of  the  e.xpedition  of  the  French  from  Lake  Champlain,  but  received  no 
direct  tidings  from  Amlierst. 

Two  months  had  passed  away  since  the  landing  on  Orleans,  and  yet 
no  important  advance  had  been  made.  In  vain  Wolfe  listened  for  the 
drums  of  Amherst.  Not  even  a  message  came  from  him,  for  reasons 
already  given.      Exposure,  anxiety,  and  fatigue  prostrated  the  commander 

*  Montcalm  had  liis  headquarters  in  a  stone  building  not  far  from  Beauiiort  3Iills  It 
commandecl  a  view  of  CJiicbcc  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
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early  in  Septemlier.  He  culled  a  council  of  war  at  his  bedside,  wlieH  it 
was  deteriiiiiied  to  scale  the  Heights  of  Abraham  and  assail  the  city  in 
"the  rear.  .  Feeble  as  he  was,  Wolfe  resolved  to  lead  the  attack  in  person. 
'The  cainp  at  the  Montmorenci  was  broken  up  (September  Sth),  and  the 
attention  of  Montcalm  was  diverted  from  the  real  designs  of  the  British 
'by  seeming  preparations  to  attack  his  lines.  The  affair  was  managed  so 
secretly  and  skilfully  that  even  De  Bougainville,  a  French  officer  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  wlio  had  been  sent  up  the  river  to  watch  the 
jnovements  of  the  British,  did  not  suspect  their  design. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  the  whole  army  destined  for  the  assault 
moved  up  the  river  from  Point  Levi  in  transports,  several  leagues 
above  the  chosen  landing-place.  At  midnight  they  left  the  ships,  and 
■embarking  in  flat-boats,  floated  noiselessly  down  the  stream  with  the  ebb- 
ing tide.*  Black  clouds  obscured  the  sky,  but  the  voyagers  reached 
their  destination  in  good  order,  and  landed  without  Ijeing  discovered. 
The  place  where  they  disembarked  is  still  known  as  Wolfe's  Cove. 
They  at  once  clamiiered  up  the  tangled  ravine  that  led  to  the  Plains  of 
Abraliam,  and  at  dawn  on  tlie  13th  about  five  thousand  British  troops 
stood  upon  the  heights,  a  fearful  appariUon  to  the  French  sentinels  and 
the  sergeants'  guard  at  the  brow  of  the  acclivity,  who,  in  hot  haste, 
carried  the  alarming  ]iews  first  to  the  garrison  in  Quel)ec  and  then  to 
Montcalm  at  Beauport,  beyond  the  St.  Charles  River.  "  It  can  only  be 
a  small  party  come  to  burn  a  few  houses  and  return,"  said  the  incredu- 
lous commander. 

Montcalm  was  soon  undeceived.  He  immediately  sent  orders  for  De 
Levi  and  De  Bougainville  to  return  with  their  troops.  Abandoning  his  in- 
trenchments,  he  led  a  greater  portion  of  his  army  across  the  St.  Charles, 
and  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  stood  in  battle  array  on  the  Plains 

*  Wolfe  appeared  to  be  in  good  spirits,  yet  there  wa.s  evidently  a  brooding  shadow  of 
a  presentiment  of  evil.     At  the  evening  mes>i  he  sang  the  little  campaign  song  beginning, 

"  Why,  poldiors,  why 

should  we  be  inehincholy  boys  ? 

Why,  soldiers,  why. 
Whose  bueiaess  'tis  to  die,"  etc. 

And  as  he  sat  among  his  officers  and  floated  softly  down  the  river  in  the  gloom,  he  re- 
peated, in  his  musing  tones,  that  stanza  from  Gray's  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard ' ' — 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  i)ower. 

And  all  that  tjeauly,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave. 
Await  alilie  tli'  inevitable  hour — 
The  path  of  i^iory  leads  bat  to  the  grave." 

At  the  close  he  said,  "  Now,  gentlemen,  I  would  prefer  being  llie  author  oi  that  poem 
to  the  glory  of  beating  the  French  to-morrow." 
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of  Abraham,  near  tlie  town.  Both  parties  lacked  heavy  guns.  Tlie 
French  had  three  tield-pieces,  the  English  only  one  —  a  light  six- 
pounder  which  some  sailors  had  dragged  up  the  ravine.  The  two  com- 
manders, at  the  head  of  their  respective  troops,  faced  each  other. 

A  general,  fierce,  and  sanguinary  battle  now  ensued.  The  British 
muskets  were  double-shotted,  and  the  soldiers  reserved  their  fire  until 
M-ithin  forty  yards  of  their  foes,  when  they  poiu-ed  upon  the  French 
such  destructive  volleys  that  the  latter  were  thrown  into  utter  confusion. 
The  terrilile  English  bayonet  completed  the  work  and  secured  the  vic- 
tory. Wolfe  and  Montcalm  had  both  been  mortally  wounded.  Wolfe, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  ot"  an  officer,  was  borne  to  the  rear.  His  ear 
caught  the  exclamation,  "  See  !  they  run  !  they  run  !" 

"  Who  runs  ?"  asked  the  dying  hero  in  a  whisper. 

"The  enemy,  sir;  they  give  way  everywhere!"  was  the  reply. 
Wolfe  then  gave  an  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  then  said,  in  an 
almost  inaudible  whisj^er  : 

"  Now,  God  be  praise<l,  I  die  happy  !"   and  expired. 

Montcalm's  surgeon  said  to  his  wounded  general,  "  Death  is  certain." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  tlie  niarcpiis.      '"  ilow  long  have  I  to  live  ?" 

"  Ten  or  twelve  hours  ;  perhaps  less." 

"  So  much  the  better  ;   I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Qneljec  !" 

About  seventy  years  after  this  event  an  English  governor  of  Canada 
caused  a  modest  granite  column  to  be  erected  on  the  spot  where  AYolfe  fell, 
with  the  inscription,  "  Here  died  Wolfe,  victorious  September  13th, 
1759. "  In  its  place  now  stands  a  beautiful  Doric  column  of  granite  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  both  Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  It  also  bears  the  former 
inscription.     It  was  erected  by  the  British  army  in  Canada  in  1840. 

General  Townshend  assumed  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and 
five  days  after  the  battle  he  received  the  formal  surrender  of  the  city  of 
Quebec.  The  remainder  of  Montcalm's  army,  under  De  Levi,  fled  to 
Montreal.  So,  brilliantly  for  the  English,  ended  the  campaign  of  1759. 
Yet  Canada  was  not  conquered.  Five  thousand  truops  under  General 
Murray  took  possession  of  the  great  prize.  The  lleet,  with  French 
prisoners,  sailed  for  Halifax. 

The  tiiud  struggle  for  the  mastery  in  Canada  was  begun  early  in  the 
spring  of  1760,  when  Vaudreuil,  the  governor-general,  sent  De  Levi, 
with  ten  thousand  regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians  in  six  frigates  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  Quebec.  De  Levi  appeared  before  the  city  at 
the  close  of  March,  when  the  brave  Murray  went  out  with  his  whole 
force — less  than  three  thousand — to  attack  him.  At  Sillery,  three  miles 
above  Quebec,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of  the  war  was  fought. 
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Murray  was  defeated.  lie  lost  all  Ins  artillery  and  a  thousand  men, 
but  managed  to  get  back  into  the  city  with  the  remainder.  De  Levi 
then  began  a  siege,  and  Murray's  condition  was  becoming  desperate 
when  a  British  squadron,  with  re-enforcements  and  supplies,  appeared. 
Supposing  it  to  l>e  the  whole  British  fleet,  De  Levi  withdrew  and  fled 
to  Montreal,  after  losing  most  of  his  shipping.  Vaudreuil  gathered  all 
liis  forces  at  Montreal,  the  last  stronghold  of  French  dominion  in 
America.  Andierst  spent  the  whole  summer  in  jireparations  for  an 
attack  upon  that  city.  His  movements  were  slow  but  sure.  "With 
almost  ten  thousand  men  and  one  thousand  Lidians  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  he  proceeded  to  Oswego,  crossed  Lake  (Jntario,  went  down 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  appeared  before  Montreal  on  Septemljer  6th. 
lie  had  captured  Fort  Presentation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie 
Kiver  (now  Ogdensburg),  on  his  way.  Murray  arrived  from  Quebec  at 
noon  the  same  day  with  four  thousand  troops,  and  before  night  Colonel 
Haviland,  Avho  had  proceeded  from  Crown  Point  and  had  driven  the 
French  from  Isle  aux  ISToix,  arrived  there  with  three  thousand  men. 

Surrounded  by  almost  seventeen  thousand  foes,  Vaudreuil  at  once 
capitulated,  and  on  the  8th  Montreal  and  all  Canada  passed  into 
the  2>ossession  of  the  British  crown.  General  Gage  was  appointed 
governor-general  at  Montreal,  and  Murray,  with  his  four  thousand 
troops,  garrisoned  Quebec.  Fort  Detroit  was  yet  in  jjossession  of 
the    French.      Major    llobert    Pogers*    M'as    sent    with    some    rangers 

*  Robert  Rogers,  a,  famous  partisan  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  was  born  at 
Dumbarton,  N.  H.,  about  1730,  and  died  in  England  in  1780.  His  father  was  from 
Ireland,  and  an  early  settler  of  Dumbarton.  Robert  was  in  command  of  a  corps  of 
rangers  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  did  gallant  service.  In  1758  he  fought 
a  bloody  battle  with  the  French  and  their  Indian  allies  in  Northern  New  York.  He  had 
170  men  ;  the  French,  700,  including  600  Indians.  After  losing  150  men  he  retreated, 
leaving  150  of  his  enemies  dead  on  the  field.  In  1759  General  Amherst  sent  him  to  de- 
stroy the  Indian  village  of  St.  Francis,  -which  he  did,  killing  200  of  the  barbarians.  In 
1700  he  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Detroit  and  other  Western  forts  ceded  to  Great 
Britain.  It  was  done.  Then  he  went  to  England,  and  in  1765  was  appointed  governor 
of  Mackinaw.  Accused  of  treasonable  designs,  he  w'as  sent  to  Montreal  in  irons,  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  was  acquitted.  In  1769  he  again  went  to  England,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  the  king.  Becoming  financially  embarrassed,  he  went  to  Algiers, 
where  he  fought  two  battles  for  the  Dey.  He  returned  to  America,  and  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  for  independence  his  course  was  so  suspicious  that  he  was  arrested  by  order  of 
Congress,  and  released  on  parole.  In  1776  Washington,  suspecting  him  of  lieing  a  spy, 
arrested  him.  Congress  soon  released  him,  when  he  openly  took  up  arms  for  the  crown, 
and  raised  a  corp  of  Loyalists,  which  he  called  the  "  Queen's  Rangers."  He  soon  went 
to  England,  leaving  them  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simcoe,  under  whom  they 
became  a  famous  pailisan  corps.  In  1776  Major  Rogers  publi-shed,  in  London,  "  .Journals 
of  the  French  War. ' ' 
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to  take  possession  of  it,  -which  was  accomplished  at  the  close  of 
Novenil.)er. 

This  conquest  and  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  early  in  1703  deprived 
France  of  all  her  territorial  posses- 
sions in  N^orth  America.  Great  Britain 
soon  became  the  sole  possessor  of  the 
Continent  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico 
to  the  Arctic  seas  and  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  but  at  a  cost  during  her  sev- 
eral struggles  of  fully  8500,000,000 
and  many  thousand  precious  lives. 

During  many  long  and  gloomy 
years  the  colonists  liad  struggled  up, 
unaided  and  alone,  from  feebleness  to 
strength.  They  had  erected  forts, 
raised  armies,  and  fought  liattles  cheer- 
fully for  England's  glory  and  their 
own  preservation  without  England's 
aid  and  often  without  her  sympathy.* 
During  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
the  turmoil  of  which  iu  America 
was  now  ended,  did  they  cheerfully 
tax  themselves  and  contribute  men, 
money,  and  provisions.  They  lost 
during  that  war  25,000  robust  men  on 
land,  and  many  seamen.  That  war 
cost  the  colonists,  in  the  aggregate, 
fully  S20,000,000,  besides  the  flower 

of  their  youths  ;  and  in  return  Parliament  granted  them,  at  different 
times  during  the  contest,  only  al)0ut  §5,500,00(1.  And  yet  the  British 
Ministry,  in  1760,  while  the  colonists  were  so  generously  supporting 
the  power  and  dignity  of  the  realm,  regarded  them  as  mere  servile  sub- 
jects to  the  king,  and  imposed  a  tax  upon  them  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
British  Treasury. 

A  dangerous  movement,  known  as  "  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,"  immedi- 
ately followed  the  war — a  conspiracy  planned  by  Pontiac,   a  powerful, 
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MA.IOR  KOBERT  ROGERS. 

(From  a  print  publiehcd  in  London  in  1776.) 


*  Wheu,  ou  the  floor  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  Charles  Townshend,  speaking 
of  the  English- American  colonists,  said  :  ' '  They  have  been  planted  by  our  care,  nourished 
by  our  indulgence,  and  protected  by  our  arms,"  Colonel  Barre  retorted:  "No;  your 
opjn-emon  planted  them  in  America ;  they  grew  by  your  neglect ;  and  they  have  nobly 
taken  up  arms  in  your  defence." 
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sagacious,  and  aml)itious  Ottowa  chief,  who  succeeded  in  confederating 
several  Algonquin  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  newly -acquired 
British  power  westward  of  the  Niagara  River.*  It  was  an  echo  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  It  was  ripe  before  its  growth  was  even  sus- 
jiected.  Witliin  a  fortnight,  in  the  summer  of  17(j3,  all  military  posts  in 
possession  of  the  British  west  of  Oswego  to  Lake  Michigan  fell  into  the 
possession  of  Pontiac  by  treachery  or  surprise,  excepting  Forts  Niagara, 
Pitt,  and  Detroit.  The  conspiracy  was  soon  subdued,  and  the  power  of 
the  hostile  tribes  was  liroken.  Pontiac  would  not  yield,  hut  took  refuge 
in  the  country  of  the  Illinois,  where  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  race. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Du  Lancey  managed  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province 
of  Xew  York  with  wisdom  and  energy  from  the  deatii  of  Sir  Dan  vers 
Osborne,  in  1753,  until  his  own  sudden  death  from  apoplexy  in  the 
summer  of  1760, f  a  period  of  about  seven  years.  As  we  have  observed, 
Sir  Charles  Plardy,  a  naval  officer,  came  to  New  York  as  governor  in 
1755,  but,  more  incompetent  than  Clinton  as  a  civil  ruler,  he  was  com- 
pletely dominated  by  De  Lancey.  He  received  liis  salary,  and  allowed  the 
lieutenant-governor  to  hold  the  lielni  of  the  ship  of  State.  Sir  Charles 
left  the  jJrovince  in  the  summer  of  1757,  Avhen  he  hoisted  his  flag  over 
a  naval  vessel  in  the  harbor  of  New  York  as  Rear- Admiral  of  the  Blue, 
and  took  command  in  the  expedition  against  Louisburg.  He  never  re- 
turned to  the  executive  chair. 

During  the  administration  of  De  Lancey  important  social  movements 
had  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Allusion   has  been  made  to  the 

*  lu  April,  1763,  Pontiac  called  a  council  near  Detroit  of  representatives  of  many 
North- AVcstern  tribes,  and  the  Senecas  of  AVestern  Xew  York.  That  council  presented  a 
gay  scene.  The  chiefs  were  attended  by  their  families,  dres.sed  in  their  gaudiest  apparel. 
They  gatheied  in  groups  to  feast,  smoke,  gamble,  and  tell  stories  ;  many  of  them  were 
bedizened  with  feathers,  .beads,  and  other  tokens  of  pride — "young  maidens,"  says 
Parkman,  "  radiant  with  bear's  oil  and  ruddy  with  vermilion,  and  versed  in  all  the  arts 
of  forest  coquetry."  The  grave  men  were  seated  on  the  ground  in  council  in  consecutive 
rows,  and  after  the  pipe  had  gone  round  from  hand  to  hand,  Pontiac,  painted  and 
jjlumed,  arose  and  delivered  an  impassioned  speech.  He  displayed  in  one  hand  a  broad 
belt  of  wampum,  and  assured  his  hearers  that  it  came  from  the  French,  who  woukl  soon 
come  with  ships  and  armies  to  reconquer  Canada. 

f  De  Lancey  was  found  by  one  of  his  children,  on  the  morning  of  July  30lh,  1760, 
dying,  iu  his  chair,  in  his  study,  in  which  he  had  jirobably  sat  all  night,  as  he  frequentl)' 
did,  on  account  of  chronic  asthma.  He  had  dined  the  day  before,  with  a  number  of  lead- 
ing men  of  the  province,  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  indulged,  as  was  common  on  such 
occasions,  in  excessive  eating  and  drinking.  He  returned  to  his  home  in  the  Bowery  in 
the  evening  and  retired  to  his  study,  from  which  he  never  emerged  alive.  There  was  an 
ostentatious  funeral.  His  body  was  buried  beneath  the  middle  aisle  of  Trinity  Church, 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Barclav  conducting  the  funeral  services. 
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ne.^lect  of  intellectual   cultivation   in    the  province.     Leading  men  had 

lonii'  deplored  this  state  of  things,  and   perceived  the  danger  to   society 

which  might  be   evolved   by  such 

neglect  as  population   and  wealth 

increased.      Finally,   in  1754,   Dr. 

Cadwallader    Colden,*  James    de 

Lancey,  Piiilip  Livingston,   Peter 

Schuyler,    Aliraham    de    Peyster, 

Frederick        Philipse,        William 

Snn'tli,    and    others    founded    the 

Xew  York  Society  Library,  now 

one  of  the  noblest  of  the  literary 

institutions  of  the  city.      A  neg- 
lected germ  of  such  an  institution 

had  existed  about  fifty  years.    The 

cliaplain  of    Governor   Bellomont 

(Jacob  Sharp)  gave  to  the  city,  in 

ITUO,  a  collection  of  books  to  which 

was  afterward  added  many  more 

by  tiie  Rev.    John  Millington,  of 

England.     It    formed  the    Corporation   Library  ;    Imt    the    books    were 

neglected  and  nearly  forgotten.     When  the  Society  Library  was  formed, 

these  books  were  added  to  it. 

At  the  same  period  an  effectual  movement  was  made  for  the  foun- 
dation of  a  college  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  There 
were  then  few  collegians 
in  the  province.  For 
many  years  Mr.  De  Lan- 
cey and  William  Smith, 
the    elder,   were    the    only 

"academics,"    excepting    those    in   holy  orders;    and    at    the    time    in 

question  there  were  only  thirteen  others,  the  youngest  of  whom  had  his 


IAD\\  ALI..\DER   COLDEN. 
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SIGNATUHE    OP    CADW.^I.LADER    COI.DEN. 


*  Cadwallader  Colden  was  a  physician  aud  a  native  of  Seutlaud.  where  he  was  born 
in  16S8.  He  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  1708,  retiu-ned  to  Scotland,  and  came  back  to 
America  in  1716.  Two  years  later  he  made  the  province  of  New  York  his  residence  at 
the  request  of  Governor  Hunter,  and  wa,s  appointed  surveyor  general  of  the  colony.  '  In 
17iO  he  became  a  member  of  Governor  Burnet'.s  Council,  and  made  bis  residence  in 
Orange  Countv.  He  became  lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  in  1761.  which  position 
he  occupied  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  on  Long  Islaud  in  1776.  Through- 
out the  troublous  times  preceding  the  Revolution,  he  managid  public  affairs  with  great 
sa.iracitv. 
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liachelor's  degree  at  tlie  age  of  seventeen.*  In  1746  the  Assembly 
antliorized  a  lottery  to  raise  fnnds  for  the  estabhsliinent  of  a  college. 
Nearly  §fiOOO  were  thus  raised.  It  M'as  increased  in  1754,  and  King's 
(now  Columbia)  College  was  founded  and  chartered. 

At  that  time  sectarianism  was  rampant  in  the  province,  and  there  was 
a  bitter  strife  lietween  tlie  Episcopalians,  or  those  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Presbyterians,  for  the  control  of  the  college.  The  aristoc- 
racy were  generally  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  the  contest 
for  the  control  of  the  college  they  were  victorious.  Trinity  Church 
offered  a  site  for  the  college  building  on  the  condition  that  the  president 
should  always  be  an  Episcopalian,  and  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church 
should  always  be  used  in  it.  Covernor  De  Lancey  gav^e  it  a  charter  on 
these  conditions  in  1754,  Itut  there  was  a  liberal  distribution  of  the  trustee- 
ship among  other  denominations.  Ties'.  AVilliam  Samuel  Johnson,  D.D., 
was  appointed  the  first  president.f 

IS'ew  York  City  at  that  time  had  a  population  of  about  fourteen  thou- 
sand, and  contained  an  Episcopal,  a  Presbyterian,  and  a  Erench  church, 
two  German  Lutheran  churches,  a  Quaker  and  an  Anabaptist  meeting- 
house, a  Jewish  synagogue,  and  a  Moravian  congregation.  The  Jews 
were  disfranchised,  and  the  Moravians  were  persecuted  as  Jesuits  in  dis- 
guise. 

The  sectarian  controversy  at  that  time  was  a  consequence  of  a  discov- 
ered scheme  of  Dr.  Seeker,  Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Episcopacy  in  the  colonies,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the 
Puritan  spirit  in  political  and  religious  affairs.  Tlie  throne  and  the 
hierarchy  were,  in  a  sense,  nnitually  dependent,  and  Dr.  Seeker's  propo- 
sition was  warmly  supported  i)^^  the  British  Cabinet.  It  was  as  warmly 
opposed  l)y  the  Dissenters  and    all  independent  thinkers  in  the  colonies. 

*  These  collegians  were  Peter  van  Brngh  Livingston,  .John  Livingston,  Pliilip  Living- 
ston, AVilliam  Livingston,  William  Nieoll,  Benjamin  Nicoll,  Henry  Hansen,  William 
Peartree  Smith,  Benjamin  "Woolsey,  William  Smith,  .Jr.  (the  liistorian),  .John  ilcEvers, 
and  John  van  Horner. 

f  AVilliam  Samuel  .Johnson,  D.D.,  was  Ijoru  in  Guilford,  Conn.,  in  1C96,  and  was  sixty 
years  of  age  when  he  became  president  of  King's  College.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
in  1714,  and  was  a  tutor  there  for  a  while.  In  1730  he  became  a  preacher  at  AVest  Haven, 
and  went  to  England  in  1722  to  receive  Episcopal  ordination.  He  returned  in  1723  with 
the  honor  of  the  degree  of  M.  A.,  conferred  at  Oxford.  He  settled  in  Stratford,  but  was  per- 
secuted by  the  other  sects  there.  He  left  the  place,  and  was  absent  sevei-al  years  ;  engaged 
much  in  literary  pursuits,  preparing,  among  other  useful  works,  a  Si/stem  of  Moralitji, 
which  Dr.  Franklin  published  as  a  tcxt-ljook  for  the  L'niversity  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  resigned  in  1763,  and  returned  to  Stratford 
the  same  year.  There,  resinning  the  charge  of  his  old  parish,  he  li\e(l  until  his  death  in 
January,  1772. 
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Tlie  latter  regarded  the  scheme  as  a  weapon  of  eoiitemplated  tyranny. 
Tlien  was  kindled  the  flame  of  desire  in  the  hearts  of  a  vast  number  of 
Enghsh-xVmericans  to  have 

"  A  Church  without  a  Bisliop, 
A  Throne  without  a  King, ' ' 

wliieli  linrned  so  fiercely  a  few  years  later.* 

Dr.  Golden,  the  President  of  the  Council,  and  then  seventy-three 
years  of  age,  became  acting  governor  on  the  death  of  De  Lancey,  and  soon 
received  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-governor.  He  was  continued  in 
that  office  about  sixteen  years,  and,  in  eonseqtienee  of  tlie  frequent  alj- 
sence  of  the  governors,  was  repeatedly  at  the  head  of  jjublic  affairs. 

On  the  death  of  De  Lancey  the  office  of  chief -justice  became  vacant. 
Golden  was  urged  to  appoint  an  incumbent  at  once.  Wishing  to  com- 
pliment the  Earl  of  Halifax,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies, 
Golden  asked  him  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  chief-justice.  To  the 
amazement  and  indignation  of  the  Xew  York  Assembly  and  the  people, 
instead  of  a  nomination  there  came  an  (q)poiniment  to  the  office  by  the 
king  of  a  Boston  lawyer  named  Pratt.  He  was  not  appointed,  as  formerly, 
to  hold  the  office  "  during  good  behavior,"  but  "  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
king."'  This  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  arbitrary  acts  of  young  George 
HI.,  who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  wliicli  drove  the  colonies  to  re- 
bellion. Indeed,  the  New  York  Assembly  rebelled  at  that  time.  They 
resolved  that  while  judges  held  office  by  such  a  tenure,  and  were  mere 
instruments  of  the  royal  will,  they  would  grant  them  no  salaries.  Golden 
foinid  himself  in  trouble  at  the  very  beginning. 

The  authorities  of  New  York  had  a  long  and  serious  quarrel  with  the 
inhabitants  of  tlie  territory  of  the  (present)  State  of  Vermont  at  this 
period.  After  the  settlement  of  the  boundary-line  between  New  York 
and  Connectictit  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Massachusetts  was  tacitly  fixed  on  a  line  parallel 
to  that  of  the  former,  and  permanently  so  in  1764.  Governor  Benning 
Wentworth  assumed  that  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  western  boundary 
of   Gonnecticut  was    the   true   boundary  of  his  own  provii\ce.     Having 

*  The  chief  couti-oversialist  on  the  side  of  the  Dissenters  was  William  Livingston, 
afterwaifl  Governor  of  New  .Jersey,  and  then  a  young  lawyer  of  much  repute.  He  dealt 
heavy  blows  against  Episcopacy  and  in  favor  of  Presbyteriauism  in  a  weekly  publication 
called  the  Independent  Itejt(ctoi\  lirst  issued  late  in  1752.  He  began  his  assaults  on  Epis- 
copacy in  1753  behind  the  veil  of  anonymity.  His  language  was  bold  and  defiant,  but 
dignified  and  unexceptionable.  The  influence  of  the  civil  authority,  the  Episcopal 
clergy,  and  the  aristocracy  at  length  induced  tlie  printer  to  cease  printing  the  Refiectui-, 
and  with  its  fifty-second  number  (November,  1753)  it  was  discontinued. 
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autliority  to  issue  grants  of  iirioccnpied  lands  within  his  province,  he  gave 
many  patents  to  settlers  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

Tlie  New  York  authorities,  who  had  acquiesced  in  the  boundaries  of 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  now  claimed  territorial  jurisdiction  north 
of  Massachusetts,  eastward  to  the  Connecticut  Eiver,  by  virtue  of  tlie 
original  grant  eiven  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Regardless  of  this  claim, 
Wentwortli  issued  a  patent  for  a  township  six  miles  square,  which  was 
named  Bennington.  This  brouglit  the  question  of  jurisdiction  to  an 
issue.  New  York  vehemently  asserted  its  claim  ;  Wentwortli  paid  no 
attention  to  it  ;  and  wlien  the  Frencli  and  Indian  War  broke  out,  he  had 
issued  patents  for  fourteen  townships  west  of  the  Connecticut  River. 

The  dispute  was  renewed  after  the  war,  and  when,  in  l7(5o,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Colden  sent  a  proclauuition  among  the  people  in  that 
region  declaring  the  Coimecticut  River  to  be  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  province  of  New  York,  "Wentwortli  had  created  one  hundred  ami 
thirty-eight  townships  the  size  of  Ijeniiingtoii  west  of  the  Comiectieut. 
They  occupied  a  greater  portion  of  the  area  of  the  (present)  Sttite  of  Ver- 
mont, and  were  called  "  The  New  iraiiipsliire  Grants"  from  that  time. 

The  authorities  of  New  York,  inspired  liy  grasping  land  speculators, 
not  content  with  asserting  territorial  jurisdiction,  claimed  the  riglit  of 
]H-operty  in  tlie  soil  of  that  territory,  and  declared  Wentworth's  patents 
to  settlers  invalid.  The  crown  confirmed  these  claims,  and  orders  were 
issued  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  farms  in  the  possession  of  settlers  who 
had  paid  for  and  improved  them.  This  act  of  oppression  was  like  sow- 
ing dragons'  teeth  to  see  tliem  produce  a  crop  of  armed  men.  The  set- 
tlers cared  not  who  were  their  political  masters  so  long  as  their  private 
rights  were  respected.  But  this  act  of  injustice  converted  them  into 
rel)ellious  foes,  determined  and  defiant.  There  appeared  at  once  an  op- 
]iosition  not  only  of  words,  but  of  sinews  and  muskets,  supported  by 
indomitable  courage  and  inflexible  wills — the  spirit  of  true  English  lib- 
erty coming  down  to  them  through  their  Puritan  ancestors.  Foremost 
among  tliose  who  took  a  firm  stand  in  opposition  to  the  opi^ressors  was 
EtliiUi  Allen,  the  boldest  of  the  bold. 

Finally  the  governor  and  Council  of  New  York  summoned  all  the 
claimants  under  the  grants  of  New  Hampshire  to  appear  before  them  at 
Albany,  with  their  deeds,  on  a  certain  day.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the 
summons.  Writs  were  issued  for  the  ejectment  of  the  settlers  from 
their  estates,  and  surveyors  were  sent  to  resarvey  the  lands.  This  move- 
ment brought  on  a  crisis,  and  for  several  years  the  New  Hampshire 
grants  formed  a  theatre  "where  all  the  elements  of  civil  war  excepting 
actual   carnage    were  in   exercise.      Magistrates,  police,  and  armed  citi- 
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zens  were  constantly  vigilant,  and  when  an  officer  of  the  Governiuent  or 
of  the  land  speculators  of  New  York  appeared  he  was  seized  and  pun- 
ished by  whipping  or  other  severity,  and  was  driven  out  of  the  domain. 
No  legal  process  could  be  served,  nor  the  sentence  of  any  court  estab- 
lished there  by  New  York  be  carried  out.  Tlie  settlers  effectively 
spurned  the  bribes  and  the  threats  of  the  New  Yorkers. 

The  settlers  sent  an  agent  to  London  to  lay  their  case  before  the 
crown.  He  returned  in  176T  witli  a  royal  order  directing  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York  to  suspend  all  proceedings  against  the  people  of  the 
"  Grants  ;"   but  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  royal  mandate.     In 

1770  the  settlers  appointed  a  Coniniittee  of  Safetj^  to  manage  public 
affairs.     They  commissioned  Ethan  Allen  colonel  commandant,   and  in 

1771  tiiey  passed  a  resolution  that  no  officer  from  New  York  should  l>e 
allowed  to  exercise  any  jurisdiction  over  the  people  of  the  "  Grants"  in 
any  capacity  without  permission  from  the  committee. 

In  1772  Governoi'  Trvon  attempted  cotieiliation,  but  failed.  The 
Legislature  of  New  York  passed  a  law  that  any  offender  against  its 
authority  on  the  "  Grants"  who  should  not  surrender  on  the  order  of 
the  governor  within  a  specified  time  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
felony  and  punished  with  death,  "  M'ithout  Ijonetit  of  clergy,"  such 
culprit  to  be  tried  for  the  crime  in  the  county  of  Albany.  A  reward 
was  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  Allen  and  other  leaders. 

Tills  harsh  legislation  did  not  alarm  the  settlers,  and  the  struggle  con- 
tinued sharply  until  the  beginning  of  the  old  war  for  independence.  It 
was  kept  up  in  a  mild  form  during  that  war,  and  afterward  until  the 
adnn'ssion  of  Vermont  into  the  Union,  in  1701,  a  period  of  forty  years. 
The  defenders  of  tlie  rights  of  the  people  of  the  "  Grants"  acquired  the 
name  of  "  Green  Mountain  Boys."  *  Allen  and  other  leaders,  as  well 
as  the  "  rank  and  file,"  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

The  story  of  the  conflict  between  the  government  of  a  powerful  prov- 
ince against  a  few  settlers  on  disputed  territory  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  our  national  history. 

*  Oil  account  of  tlie  loftiest  hills  in  that  region  being  covered  with  verdure,  the  name 
of  Vert  Mont — Green  Mountain — was  given  to  it.  In  the  conflicts  with  the  "  Yorkers," 
some  of  the  settlers  were  driven  from  the  Champlain  slope  into  the  mountains,  from 
which  they  issued  for  purposes  of  resistance,  and  were  called  "  Green  Mountain  Boys." 
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CHAPTER   XIY 


On  the  morning  of  October  25th,  1760,  Prince  George,  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  and  then  about  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  was  riding  on  liorseliaclc  near  Kew  Palace  with  Ids  tutor  the  Earl 

of  Bute,  when  a  messenger  informed  him  that 
his  grandfather.  King  George  II.,  had  been 
found  dead  in  a  closet.  Pitt  called  upon  him 
tlie  next  day  at  the  palace  of  St.  James  and 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  an  address  to  be 
read  to  the  Privy  Conncil.  The  mim'ster  was 
politely  informed  that  a  speech  had  already 
been  prepared  and  every  j^rcliminary  arranged. 
Pitt  perceived  that  the  courtier,  Bute,  had 
made  the  arrangements,  and  he  withdrew. 
This  circumstance  had  an  important  relation  to 
the  future  destiny  of  the  English-American 
if   tiiat    of   N"ew  York,  as  we  shall  observe 
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colonies,    and    particularly 
2>resently. 

Roltert  Monckton,  son  of  Viscount  Galway  and  a  inajor-general  in  tlie 
British  army,  was  appointed  Governor  of  New  York,  but  did  not  occupy 
the  chair  long.  He  arrived  in  November,  1761,  and  in  February  follow- 
ing he  took  command  of  an   expedition  destined   for  the  capture  of  the 
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Lsland  of  Martinique.  He  sailed  from  Xew  York  with  twelve  thousand 
men,  was  successful,  returned  to  New  York  tiie  next  June,  and  "  began 
his  administration,"  says  Smith,  "  with  a  splendor  and  magnificence 
equal  to  his  birth." 
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General  Monckton  remained  in  Xew  York  awhile,  and  then  loft  the 
govenunent  to  Golden.  Monckton  was  succeeded  in  office  early  in  17t5i 
by  Sir  Ilenry  Moore,  a  gay,  aflable,  good-natured,  and  well-bred  gentle- 
man. Moore's  administration  did  not  begin  until  late  in  1765.  It 
covered  a  large  j^ortion  of  a  stormy  period  in  the  history  of  Xew  York. 
Sir  Henry  left  tiic  ]irovince  in  17H9,  when 
Colden  again  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. 

The    young    king    on    his    accession    had 
parted  with  Pitt   as  his   chief  adviser,  and, 
as  we  have  just  observed,  nuide  the  Earl  of 
Bute,    a    Scotch    adventurer    and    a    sjjecial 
favorite    of  the  sovereign's  mother,    prime- 
minister   of    the    realm.      Bute   proposed  to 
bring    the  American  colonies    into   absolute 
subjection  to  the  crown  and  Parliament.    To 
do  this  cfFectually  it  was  resolved,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
to  annul  the  American  charter,  to  reduce  all  the  American  i^rovinces  to 
royal  governments,   and   to  gain  a  revenue  by  collecting    duties  to  be 
imposed  upon  goods  imported  into  the  colouieB. 

Among  the  first  movements  toward  this  end  was  making  the  judiciary 
of  Xew  York  dejiendent  upon  the  crown,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made.  As  we  have  observed,  this  act  created  much  alarm  and  indigna- 
tion in  the  public  mind.  "  To  make 
the  king's  will  the  tenure  of  office," 
said  a  representative  of  the  people,  "  is 
to  make  the  bench  of  judges  the  in- 
strument of  the  royal  prerogative." 
William  Livingston,  John  Morin  Scott, 
and  William  Smith,  three  eminent  law- 
yers of  New  York,  expressed  their 
opinions  freely  and  protested  boldly  in 
the  newsjjapers  against  the  measure  ;  and  the  New  York  Assembly 
resolutely  refused  to  grant  a  salary  to  Chief-Justice  Pratt,  who  finally 
received  it  from  the  crown.  Governor  Moore  disapproved  the  ob- 
noxious measure,  and  even  Governor.  Colden  advised  against  it  ;  but 
it  was  persisted  in,  and  the  crown  continued  to  appoint  judges,  paying 
their  salaries  and  making  them  independent  of  the  people. 

Another  cause  of  popular  irritation  and  resistance  was  the  practical 
assertion  of  Parliament  of  its  rii^ht  to  tax  the  colonists  without  their  con- 
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sent.  Duties  were  imposed  upon  goods  imported  into  the  colonies,  and 
collectors  of  customs  were  sent  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  These  laws 
were  frequently  resisted  or  evaded,  especially  at  Boston.  The  Superior 
Court  of  Massachusetts  gave  the  collectors  warrants,  called  '"  Writs  of 
Assistance,"  which  autliorized  the  holders  to  search  for  smuggled  goods 
when  and  where  they  pleased,  and  to  demand  assistance  from  others. 
'■  The  meanest  deputy  of  a  deputy's  deputy"  might  enter  the  hoiise  of  a 
citizen  unchallenged.  The  people  regarded  the  matter  as  a  violation  of 
their  liberties — a  violation  of  the  English  maxim,  "  Every  man's  house 
is  his  castle."  A  solemn  protest  produced  au  argument  before  a  crowded 
meeting  of  citizens  in  Boston,  when  the  tiery  James  Otis  vehemently 
denounced  the  writs,  and  said  : 

"  I  have  determined  to  sacrifice  estate,  ease,  health,  ajjplause,  and  even 
my  life  to  the  sacred  call  of  my  country  in  op])osition  to  a  kind  of  power, 
the  exercise  of  which  cost  one  king  his  Lead  and  another  his  throne." 
"  On  that  day,"  said  a  contemporary,  '"  the  trumpet  of  the  Tievolutioii 
was  sounded." 

Then  followed  the  fearful  popular  agitation  in  the  colonies  caused  by 
tlie  famous  Stamp  Act,  in  which  !Xew  York  appeared  conspicuous — an 
act  which  declared  that  no  legal  instrument  used  in  the  colonies  should 
be  valid,  after  a  prescribed  date,  unless  it  bore  a  government  stamp,  for 
each  of  which  a  prescribed  sum  of  money,  varying  in  amount  from  three 
cents  to  thirty  dollars,  was  demanded.  With  greater  boldness  or  reck- 
lessness than  any  former  minister  had  exhibited,  George  Grenville,  at 
the  head  of  the  Treasury  and  the  ablest  man  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
submitted  a  bill  authorizing  stamp  duties  early  in  1764.  Even  the  great 
minister,  Walpole,  had  said,  many  years  before,  "  I  will  leave  the  tax- 
ation of  America  to  some  of  my  successors  who  have  more  courage  than 
I  have;"  and  the  greater  Pitt  said,  in  1759,  "I  will  never  burn  my 
fingers  with  an  American  Stamp  Act." 

This  projjosed  measure  caused  universal  excitement  in  the  colonies. 
The  people  were  divided.  The  old  English  titles  of  "  Whig"  and 
"Tory"'  now  first  came  into  use  in  America.  The  great  fpiestion  was 
freely  disciissed  at  pul)lic  gatherings.  The  pulpit  sometimes  sounded  an 
alarm.  The  newspaper  press  spoke  out  boldly.  "  If  the  colonist  is 
taxed  without  his  consent,  he  will,  perhaps,  seek  a  change,"  said  Holt's 
Ji'ew  York  Gazette,  significantly. 

Xowhere  did  the  flame  of  resentment  l)urn  more  fiercely  than  in  Xew 
York,  and  nowhere  were  its  manifestations  more  emphatic.  C'olden, 
the  acting  governor,  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  true  to  his  sover- 
eign, endeavored  to  suppress  all  opposition  to  the  acts  of  the  imperial 
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legislature  ;  Init  liis  efforts  -were  like  a  breath  against  a  gale.  The  as- 
sociation of  the  Sous  of  Liberty,  -w-hich  had  a^jpeared  thirty  years 
before,  was  revived  with  great  vigor,*  and  a  Committee  of  Correspond- 
ence to  connnunicate  with  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  England  and  with 
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the  several  colonial  assemblies  on  the  subject  of  the  oppressive  measures 
of  Parliament  was  appointed. 

When,  in  the  spring  of  lT<"i5,  the  Stamjj  Act  became  a  law,  words  of 
defiance  were  uttered  everywhere  in  the  colonies.  Energetic  action  soon 
followed.      Public  sentiment  took  a  more  dignified  form  than  popular 

*  The  principal  members  of  the  Association  in  the  provinceof  New  York  at  that  time 
were  Isaac  Sears,  John  Lamb,  Alexander  MacDougal,  5Iarinus  Willett,  "William  "Wiley, 
Edward  Laight,  Thomas  Robinson,  Hugh  Hughes,  Floris  Bancker,  Charles  Nieoll, 
Joseph  Allcock,  and  Gershom  Mott,  of  New  York  City  ;  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer, 
Jlyndert  Rosenbaum,  Robert  Henry.  Volkert  P.  Douw,  Jclles  Fonda,  and  Tliomas  Young, 
of  Albany  and  Tryon  counties  ;  .John  Sloss  Hobart,  Gilbert  Potter,  Thomas  Bru.sh,  Cor- 
nelius Conklin,  and  Nathan  "Williams,  of  Himtington,  L.  I.  ;  George  Townscnd,  Baruk 
Sneething,  Benjamin  Townsend,  George  and  Michael  "Weekes,  and  Rowland  Chambers, 
of  Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

f  From  an  engraving  by  Tiebout  in  1792.  "Within  the  Bowling  Green  is  seen  the 
pedestal  on  which  stood  the  equestrian  statue  of  King  George  IH.  The  spear-heads  of 
the  pickets,  as  may  now  (1887)  be  seen,  were  all  broken  off.  On  the  right  is  No.  1  Broad- 
way, the  headquarters  of  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  point  of  Gov- 
ernor's Island  ;  on  the  right,  in  the  distance,  is  Staten  Island,  and  in  the  extreme  distance 
the  Narrows,  the  open  gateway  from  the  harbor  to  the  ocean. 
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Larangfues  and  heated  discussions.  At  tlic  siigojestion  of  tlie  Massaehu- 
setts  Assembly  a  colonial  convention  of  delegates  assembled  at  the  city 
of  JTew  York  on  October  7th,  1765.  Nine  colonies  were  represented 
by  twenty-seven  delegates.  Those  of  New  York  were  Ilobert  E.  Living- 
ston, Joiin  Cruger,  Philip  Livingston,  William  Bayard,  and  Leonard 
Lispenard.  Timothy  Ruggles,  of  Massachusetts,  jiresidcd.  They  were 
in  session  fourteen  days,  and  sent  forth  three  able  State  papers — namely, 
a  "  Declaration  of  Eights,"  written  by  John  Cruger,  of  Xew  York  ;  a 
"  Memorial  to  both  IToiises  of  Parliament,"  hj  Eobert  E.  Livingston, 
'also  of  New  York  ;  and  a  "'Petition  to  the  King,"  written  by  James 
Otis,  of  Massachusetts.  The  proceedings  of  this  Stamp  Act  Congress 
were  approved  and  signed  by  all  the  members  excepting  Timothy 
Euggles,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Eobert  Ogden,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  in  the  great  struggle  that  ensued. 

The  first  day  of  November  (1765)  was  the  time  appointed  for  the 
Stamp  Act  to  go  into  operjition.  Stamp-distributors  for  their  sale  were 
appointed.     James  McEvers  had  been  chosen  the  agent  for  New  York. 

The  Sons  of  Lilierty  demanded  his  resignation.  Colden  promised  him 
protection  ;  but  when  the  stamps  arrived,  late  in  November,  McEvers 
•was  so  alarmed  by  the  manifestations  of  opposition  that  ho  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  fort  for  safety,  where  the 
venerable  Colden  resided.  The  people  were  exasperated,  and  appearing 
in  large  numbers  before  the  fort,  demanded  the  delivery  of  the  stamps 
to  them.  A  refusal  was  answered  by  defiant  shouts  by  the  Sons  of 
Liberty,  who  were  not  dismayed  by  the  presence  of  British  ships  of  war 
in  the  harbor  and  the  pointing  of  the  cannons  of  the  fort  upon  them  and 
upon  the  town. 

An  orderly  procession  was  formed.  It  soon  became  a  roaring  mob. 
Ha.lf  an  hour  after  the  governor's  refusal  he  was  hung  in  effigy  on  the 
spot  where  Leisler,  the  democrat,  was  executed  seventy-five  years  before. 
Then  the  mob  M'ent  back  to  the  fort,  dragged  Colden's  fine  coach  *  to 
the  open  space  in  front  of  it,  and  tearing  down  the  wooden  railing  that 
surrounded  the  Bowling  Green,  piled  it  upon  the  vehicle  and  made  a 
bonfire    of  the   whole.      After   committing    some   otiier  excesses,f    the 


*  C'oldc'u's  coacli-liouse  and  stable  were  outside  tlio  fort  and  easy  of  access.  There 
■were  only  three  or  foiir  coaches  in  the  city  at  that  time,  and  as  they  belonged  to  wealthy 
friends  of  Government,  they  were  considered  by  the  people  as  evidences  of  aristocratic 
pride. 

f  The  mob  rushed  out  to  the  beautiful  seat  of  Major  James,  at  the  intersection-  of 
{]iresent)  Worth  Street  and  "West  Broadway,  where  they  destroyed  his  tine  library,  works 
of   art  and  rich  furniture,  and  desolated  his  cliarmine;  garden.      His  seat  was  named 
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excited  populace  paraded  the  streets  with  the  Stamp  Act  printed  on 
larse  sheets  and  raised  upon  poles,  with  the  words,  "■  Exglaxd's  Follv 
AXD  America's  Kcix." 

Colden,  clearly  perceiving  that  further  resistance  to  the  popular  will 
would  be  futile,  ordered  the  stamps  to  be  deUvered  to  the  mayor 
(Crucer)  and  the  Common  Council,  on  condition  that  any  that  should 
be  destroyed  or  lost  should  be  paid  for.  Quiet  was  restored.  Soon 
afterward  a  brig  brought  to  !New  York  ten  boxes  of  stamps.  They  were 
seized  by  some  citizens  and  burnt  at  the  shipyard  at  the  foot  of  (present) 
Catharine  Street. 

The  first  of  Xovember  was  Friday — a  truly  ••'  black  Friday"  in 
America.  It  was  ushered  in  by  the  tolling  of  bells  and  the  display  of 
flags  at  half-mast,  as  if  a  national  calamity  had  occurred.  Minute-guns 
were  fired.  There  were  orations  and  sermons  adapted  to  the  occasion. 
As  none  but  stamped  paper  could  be  legally  used,  and  as  the  people  were 
determined  not  to  use  it,  all  business  was  suspended.  The  courts  were 
closed,  marriages  ceased,  and  social  and  commercial  operations  in 
America  were  paralyzed.  Tet  the  people  did  not  despair,  nor  even 
despond.  They  felt  conscious  of  rectitude  and  of  inlierent  strength. 
They  held  in  their  own  hands  a  remedy,  and  very  soon  applied  it 
efEectually. 

On  the  day  Ijefore  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect  many  merchants 
in  Xew  York  City,  at  a  meeting  held  there,  entered  into  a  solemn  agree- 
ment not  to  import  from  England  certain  enumerated  articles  after  the 
first  of  January  next  ensuing.  The  chairman  of  an  active  committee  of 
correspondence  (John  Lamb)  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  nierchants 
in  other  cities,  in^•iting  their  co-operation  in  the  non-importation  policy. 
It  was  cheerfully  acceded  to,  and  merchants  great  and  small  followed 
the  example  of  Xew  York  traders.  The  patriotic  people  co-operated 
with  the  merchants,  and  began  domestic  manufactures.  The  wealthiest 
vied  with  the  middling  classes  in  wearing  clothing  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. That  wool  might  not  become  scarce,  the  use  of  sheep  flesh  for 
food  was  discouraged. 

The  mighty  forces  for  defence  against  oppression,  which  for  years 
worked  so  potentially  in  favor  of  liberty  in  America,  thus  put  in  motion 
in  Xew  York,  hurled  back  upon  England  with  great  power  the  commer- 
cial miseries  which  she  had  inflicted  upon  her  colonies.  The  most  sensi- 
tive nerve  of  her  pohtical  and  social  organism  was  so  rudely  touched  that 

Ranelagh.  A  few  months  afterward  it  was  converted  into  a  place  of  public  resort,  and 
called  the  Ranelagh  Garden.  James  was  a  British  ofiScer  who  had  become  obnoxious  to 
the  people. 
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tlie  British  inercliants  and  manufaeturers  earnestly  joined  the  Americans 
in  efforts  to  compel  the  Government  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  act.  They 
were  successful.  The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  early  in  1766,  having 
existed  in  a  helpless  state  one  year.  In  the  words  of  a  couplet  upon  the 
tombstone  of  a  little  baby,  it  might  have  asked, 

"  If  I  so  soon  am  dono  for, 
I  wonder  what  I  was  begun  for  ?" 

To  Xew   York  merchants  is  due  the  honor  of   having  invented  those 
two  powerful  engines  of   resistance  to  obnoxious  acts  of  the  British 


BURXS'S   COFFEE-HOl'SE.* 

Parliament,  and  which  worked  with  so  much  jiotency  at  the  beginning 
of  the  old  war  for  independence — namely,  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence and  the  Non-ini])ortation  League.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act  caused  great  rejoicings  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlmtic.  The  city 
of  New   York  was  filled  with  delight  on  the  beautiful  May  day  when 


*  Tliis  was  a  famoui;  place  of  resort  for  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  for  sev- 
er.nl  years  before  the  old  war  for  independence.  It  was  a  coffee  lioiise  kept  by  George 
Burns,  at  No.  9  Broadway.  There  the  first  non-importation  league  of  the  merchants  of 
New  York  was  formed,  on  October  31st,  1765 — a  consequence  of  the  obnoxious  Stamp 
Act.  The  league  was  signed  b}-  more  than  two  hundred  merchants.  The  above  engrav- 
ing shows  the  house  as  it  appeared  at  the  time  of  that  occurrence.  It  remained  a  place 
of  pul>lic  resort  until  about  1860.     Broadway  slopes  a  little  at  that  point. 
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the  glad  tidings  arrived.  Cannons  thundered  a  royal  salute,  bells  rang 
out  merry  peals,  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  together.  A  month 
later,  on  the  king's  birthday  (June  -ith),  there  was  another  public  cel- 
ebration, given  under  the  auspices  of  Governor  Moore,  when  royal 
salutes  were  again  tired.  There  was  a  banquet  at  the  King's  Arms 
Tavern,  near  the  Bowling  Green,  in  which  all  the  magnates  of  the  city 
partici|iated.  Again  the  Sons  of  Liberty  feasted  together  ;  and  in 
the  Fields  (now  the  City  Hall  Park)  an  ox  was  roasted  whole,  and 
twenty-five  barrels  of  beer  and 
a  hogsliead  of  rum  were  pro- 
vided for  tlie  people.  The 
town  was  illuminated  in  the 
evening,  and  bonfires  blazed, 
while  the  heavens  were  made 
brilliant  with  fireworks.  The 
people  erected  a  tall  mast  and 
unfurled  a  banner,  upon  it  in- 
scribed, "  The  Kixg,  Frrr,  akh 
LiBEETV, ' '  and  called  it  Liberty 
Pole. 

Pitt,  who  had  been  the  chief 
instrument  in  Parliament  in 
securing  the  repeal,  was  idol- 
ized by  the  people.  At  a 
meeting  of  citizens  (June  2.3d) 
a  petition  was  iinanimously 
signed  praying  the  Provincial 
Assembly  to  erect  a  statue  in 
honor  of  the  "  Great  Com 
moner"  in  the  city  of  o^ew 
1  ork.  The  Assembly  complied, 
and  at  the  same  time  voted  an 

equestrian  statue  of  the  king.  Both  were  set  up  in  1770,  that  of  Pitt 
Ijeing  of  marl:)le,  and  that  of  the  king  lead.  Pitt's  statue  was  erected  at 
the  junction  of  AVall  and  AVilliam  (then  Smith)  streets  ;  the  king's  was  set 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  Bowling  Green.*  Six  years  afterward  the  statue 
of  the  king  was  pulled  down  by  an  indignant  populace,  and  a  little  later 
British  soldiers  mutilated  the  statue  of  Pitt. 

*  By  a  singular  oversight  the  artist  omitted  to  give  the  king'.s  saddle  stirrups,  as  will 
he  seen  in  the  sketch.  The  Whigs  of  New  York  said,  in  1776,  "  Good  enough  for  him  ; 
he  ought  to  ride  a  hard-trotting  horse  without  stirrups." 
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Popular  discontent  soon  followed  the  hallelujahs  of  joj,  for  the  repeal 
act  was  accompanied  by  another  wliich  declared  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment had  the  right  to  ''bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 
Sagacious  men  clearly  saw  in  this  declaratory  act  an  egg  of  tyranny  con- 
cealed, out  of  which  might  proceed  untold  evils.  Events  soon  justified 
their  forecast.      The  incubation  was  not  protracted. 

Almost  at  tiie  moment  when  the  people  were  celebrating  the  king's 
birthday  in  a  spirit  of  hearty  loyalty,  Governor  Moore  informed  the 
jS^ew  York  Assembly,  then  in  session,  that  he  hourly  exf»ected  troops 
from  England  to  jjarrison  the  fort  there,  and  desired  them  to  make 
immediate  provision  for  them,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  British  Mutiny  Act,  whicli  commanded  citizens  to  billet  troops  upon 
themselves  when  necessity  called  for  the  measure.  The  Assembly 
declared  that  the  power  of  the  act  did  not  extend  to  the  colonies,  and 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  more  troops  at  New  York.  The  gov- 
ernor persisted,  but  the  Assembly  were  firm  in  their  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  requisition. 

The  troops  came  with  authority  to  break  into  houses  in  searching  for 
deserters,  and  to  do  other  arbitrary  things.  The  peojile  were  indignant. 
The  Sons  of  Liberty  were  aroused  to  vigorous  action.  They  rallied 
around  the  Liberty  Pole  which  they  had  erected  under  the  inspiration  of 
true  loyalty  to  their  sovereign.  The  insolent  soldiers  cut  down  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  and  when,  the  next  day,  the  citizens  were  setting  it 
up  again  they  were  attacked  by  the  troops.  Still  another  ])ole  was 
erected,  and  Governor  Moore  forbade -the  soldiers  to  touch  it. 

In  January,  1770,  soldiers  went  out  from  the  barracks  at  midnight, 
prostrated  the  Liberty  Pole,  sawed  it  into  pieces,  and  piled  them  before 
the  headquarters  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  The  bells  of  St.  George's 
Chapel  in  Beekman  Street  i-ang  an  alarm,  and  very  soon  fully  three 
thousand  indignant  citizens  stood  around  the  mutilated  flag-staff.  The 
city  was  fearfully  agitated  for  several  days,  and  affrays  between  the  citizens 
and  soldiers  occurred.  Finally  they  had  a  severe  encounter  on  Golden 
Hill  (between  Cliff  and  William,  John  and  Fulton  streets),  in  which  tiie 
soldiers  were  worsted  and  several  of  them  M'ere  disarmed.  The  citizens 
were  armed  with  various  missiles.  The  conflict  on  Golden  Hill  in  New 
York  City  may  be  regarded  as  the  initial  battle  of  the  old  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Tiie  New  York  Assembly  steadily  refused  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  press  spoke  out  boldly.  William 
Livingston  wrote  prophetically  in  a  New  York  newspaper  : 

"  Courage,    Americans  !     Liberty,    religion,    and   science   are   on  the 
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winw  to  tliese  shores.  The  finger  of  God  points  out  a  mighty  oniplre  to 
your  sons.  The  savages  of  the  wilderness  were  never  expelled  to  make 
room  for  idolaters  and  slaves.  The  laud  we  possess  is  the  gift  of  Ileaveu 
to  our  fathers,  and  Divine  Providence  seems  to  have  decreed  it  to  our 
latest  posterity.  The  day  dawns  in  which  the  foundation  of  this  mighty 
empire  is  to  be  laid,  by  the  establishment  of  a  regular  American  Consti- 
tution. All  that  has  hitherto  been  done  seems  little  beside  the  collection 
of  materials  for  this  glorious  fabric.  'Tis  time  to  put  them  together. 
The  transfer  of  the  European  family  is  so  vast,  and  our  growth  so  swift, 
that  before  seven  years  will  roll  over  our  heads  the  first  stone  must  1)6  laid.'' 

Seven  years  afterward  the  first  (Jontinental  ('ongress  assembled  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  rebellious  spirit  manifested  by  the  Xew  Yorkers  amazed  and 
incensed  the  British  Ministry,  and  they  resolved  to  bring  the  refractory 
Assembly  into  hmuble  obedience.  Parliament  forbade  (17f)7)  the  "  gov- 
ernor. Council,  and  Assembly  of  New  York  passing  any  legislative  act 
for  any  purpose  whatever' '  until  they  should  comply  with  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  Mutiny  Act.  Parliament  levied  duties  upon  certain  neces- 
sary articles  imported  into  the  colonies  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
drawing  a  revenue  from  them,  and  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
Board  of  Trade,  or  Commissioners  of  Customs,  to  regulate  and  collect 
the  revenue  thus  ordered.  They  also  attempted  to  suppress  free  discus- 
sion in  the  colonies  by  means  of  Committees  of  Correspondence. 

This  last  act  ai-oused  the  free  spirit  of  the  people  to  instant  resistance. 
When  Governor  Moore  transmitted  to  the  Now  York  Assend^ly  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Hillsborough  against  "  holding  seditious  correspondence 
with  other  colonies,"  and  called  upon  the  Legislature  to  yield  obedience, 
they  boldly  remonstrated  against  this  ministerial  interference  with  the 
inalienable  right  of  a  subject,  and  refused  to  obey. 

On  the  death  of  Governor  Moore,  in  September,  1769,  Golden  again 
became  acting  governor,  when  he  coalesced  politically  with  the  De 
Lancey  party.  Very  soon  a  gradual  change  in  the  political  complexion 
of  the  Provincial  Assemijly  was  apparent.  The  leaven  of  aristocracy 
had  begun  a  transformation,  and  a  game  for  political  power,  based  upon 
a  jiroposed  financial  scheme,  was  begun.*  It  was  a  scheme  which 
menaced  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

*  This  was  issuing  bills  of  credit,  on  the  security  of  the  province,  to  the  amount  of 
1300,000,  to  be  loaned  to  the  people,  the  interest  to  be  applied  to  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  colonial  government.  It  was  really  a  proposition  for  a  monster  bank  without 
checks,  and  intended  to  cheat  the  people  into  a  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Mutiny  Act  by  the  indirect  method  of  applying  the  profits  to  that  purpose. 
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The  popiTlar  leaders,  discerning  tlie  danger,  sounded  the  alarm.  An 
incendiary  hand-l)ili,  signed  "  A  Son  of  Liberty,""  was  pasted  through- 
out the  city,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  "betrayed  inhabitants"  in  the 
Fields.  It  denounced  the  money  scheme  and  the  Assembly,  and 
pointed  to  the  political  coalition  as  an  omen  of  danger.  Obedient  to 
the  call,  a  very  large  concourse  of  citizens  gathered  around  the  Liberty 
Pole  on  a  cold  December  day,  who,  after  a  harangue  by  John  Lamb, 
by  unanimous  vote  condemned  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly. 
Another  liand-bill  from  the  same  pen  appeared  the  next  day,  and  more 
severely  denounced  the  Assembly  in  terms  which  were  deemed  libel- 
lous. A  reward  was  offered  for  the  name  of  the  author.  He  was 
soon  found  to  be  Alexander  JVIcDongal,  a  seaman,  who  was  afterward 
a  major-general  in  the  Continental  Army.  He  was  arrested,  and  re- 
fusing to  plead  or  give  bail,  was  sent  to  prison.  On  his  way  to  jail  he 
said  : 

"  1  rejoice  that  I  am  the  first  to  suffer  for  liberty  since  tlie  commence- 
ment of  our  glorious  struggle."" 

Being  a  sailor,  McDougal  was  regarded  as  the  ''  true  type  of  impris- 
oned commerce  ;"'  also  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  His  prison 
was  daily  the  scene  of  a  public  reception.  The  most  respectal)le  citizens 
visited  him.  He  was  toasted  at  a  banquet  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  who 
went  in  a  procession  to  the  jail  to  visit  him.  Ladies  of  distinction  daily 
thronged  there.  Popular  songs  were  written  and  sung  below  his  prison- 
bars,  and  emblematic  swords  were  worn.  He  Avas  finally  released  on 
bail,  and  he  was  never  tried. 

Open  rebellion  in  the  colonies  now  seemed  imminent.  British  soldiers 
were  stationed  in  'New  York  and  Boston  to  overawe  the  people.  Their 
insolence  in  words  and  manner  produced  continual  irritation.  There 
was  a  collision  in  Boston  on  March  5th  (1770)  between  the  citizens  and 
soldiers,  which  aroused  the  indignation  of  all  the  colonies.  Three 
persons  were  killed  liy  the  soldiers,  and  live  were  dangerously  wounded. 
Tliis  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  Boston  Massacre. 

On  the  day  of  the  massacre  the  British  prime-minister  (Lord  North) 
introduced  into  Parliament  his  famous  Tea  Act,  which  repealed 
all  duties  imposed  upon  articles  imported  into  the  American  colonies, 
excepting  upon  tea.  This  one  article  was  excepted  as  a  jiractical  asser- 
tion tiiat  Parliament  had  a  riglit  to  tax  tlie  Americans  without  their  con- 
sent. But  this  was  the  substance  of  the  vital  principle  involved  in  the 
dispute,  and  the  grand  political  jiostulate,  "  Taxation  without  representa- 
tion is  tyranny,'"  was  vehemently  asserted.  The  non-importation  power 
was  set  in  motion,  and   the  people  warmly  co-operated  by  refusing  to 
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use  tea.*  The  stubborn  king  and  the  stupid  ministry  could  not  compre- 
hend the  idea  involved,  that  a  tax  upon  a  single  article,  however  small, 
was  as  much  a  violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  postulate  as  if  laid, 
in  oppressive  measure,  upon  a  dozen  articles. 

ileanwliile  the  leaven  of  Toryism  in  the  Assembly  had  extended  its 
influence  among  t!ie  people.  Tlie  Sons  of  Liberty  in  New  York  had 
formed  a  General  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred and  a  Vigilance  Committee  of  Fifty, 
charged  witli  the  duty  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Wliigs  and  Tories,  and 
preventing,  if  possible,  violations  of  the  non- 
importation agreement.  Tlie  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  became  widely  disatiected 
by  Toryism.  Tlie  Vigilance  Connnittee, 
more  radical,  denounced  them,  and  the 
patriotic  citizens  of  New  England  uttered 
indignant  protests,  but  in  vain.  The  New 
York  merchants  at  large  became  disaffected, 
and  at  midsummer,   1770,   the   Committee 

of  One  Hundred,  composed  largely  of  merchants,  resolved  upon  a 
resumption  of  importations  of  everything  but  tea.  They  issued  a 
circuhir  letter  justifying  tlieir  course.  It  was  indignantly  torn  and  scat- 
tered to  the  winds  in  Boston.  The  merchants  of  Philadelphia  received 
it   with  scorn,    and   the  sturdier   patriots   of   tluit   city  said  :   "  The  old 

Liberty  Pole  of  Xew  York  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  tliis  city,  as  it  is  no  longer 
a  rallying-point  for  tlie  votaries  of  free- 
dom at  home."  Tlie  students  at  Prince- 
ton College,  with  James  Madison  at  their 
head,  l)urned  the  letter  on  the  cam- 
pus. 

Li    October   (1770)  John  Murray,   Ear! 

of  Dnnmore,  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Moore 

as  Governor  of  Xew  York.     He  remained 

such  for  oidy  about  nine  months,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  William 

Tryon,  an  Irish  baronet,  who  had  misruled  North  Carolina  and  stirred  up 

a  rebellion  there.      The  Assembly,  now  tiioroughly  imbued  with  Tory- 
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*  In  Boston  the,  mistresses  of  tliree  Imndred  families  subscribed  tbeir  names  to  a  league, 
liiudinii  themselves  not  to  drink  any  tea  until  the  Revenue  Act  was  repealed.  Three 
days  afterward  the  young  women  followed  their  example.  It  was  imitated  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia. 
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ism,  complimented  the  retiring  governor,  wlio  was  transferred  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  in  a  most  cringing  address,  written  by  Captain  Oliver  de 
Lancey,  replied  to  Tryon's  opening  message,  at  the  beginning  of  1772. 

The  state  of  political  society  iu  Xew  York 
at  this  time  was  peculiar.  Social  differences 
had  produced  two  distinct  parties  among  the 
professed  republicans,  which  were  designated 
respectively  Patricians  and  Trilmnes.  The 
former  consisted  chiefly  of  the  merchants  and 
gentry,  and  the  latter  were  mostly  mechanics. 
The  latter  were  radicals,  the  former  were 
conservatives,  and  joined  the  Loyalists  or 
Tories,  who  were  trying  to  check  the  influ- 
ence of  the  more  zealox;s  democrats. 

Comparative  quiet  had  prevailed  in  New 
York  for  nearly  tin-ee  years,  when  an  attempt  to  enforce  North's  Tea 
Act  set  the  colonies  in  a  blaze  again.*     The  East  India  Company,  who 
had  the  monopoly  of  the  tea  trade, 
having  lost  their  valuable  custom- 
ers in  America  by  the  operations 
of  the  non-importation  measures, 
asked  Parliament  to  take  off  three 
pence  a  j^ound  levied  upon  its  im- 
portation into  America,  and  agreed 
to  pay  the  Government  more  than 
an  equal  amount  in  export  duty, 

in  case  the  change  should  be  made.    Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
tlie  Government  to  act  justly  and  wisely  and  to  produce  a  reconciliation  ; 
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*  An  event  occurrefl  in  Narraganset  Bay  in  the  summer  of  1772  wliieli  produced  wide- 
spread excitement  and  widened  the  breaelx  between  tlie  mother  country  and  tlie  colonies. 
The  armed  schooner  Gaspe  was  stationed  in  tlie  bay  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws.  Her 
eommaudcr  haughtily  ordered  ever)'  American  vessel  when  pas.sing  his  schuoner  to  lower 
its  colors,  in  token  of  obedience.  The  master  of  a  Providence  .sloop  refused  to  bow  to 
this  nautical  Gcsler's  cap,  and  was  tired  at  and  chased  by  the  Gaspe.  The  latter 
grounded  upon  a  sand-bar.  That  night  Abraham  Whipple  (who  was  a  naval  commander 
during  the  Revolution),  with  sixty  armed  men,  went  down  the  bay  in  boats,  captured  the 
people  on  the  schooner  and  burned  her.  Although  a  large  reward  was  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  perpetrators  they  were  not  betrayed.  Four  years  afterward,  when 
Captain  Wallace,  a  British  naval  eonmiander  near  Newport,  heard  that  Whipple  was  the 
leader  of  the  offenders,  he  wrote  to  him,  saying  : 

"  On  June  9th,  1773,  you  burned  Ilis  ^Majesty's  vessel  the  Guspe,  and  I  will  hang  you  at 
the  yard-arm  !" 

To  this  Whipple  iusttmtly  replied  :  "  Sir,  always  catch  a  man  before  you  hang  him  !" 
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but  the  stupid  niinistrj,  fearing  it  uiiglit  be  considered  a  submission  to 
''rebellious  subjects,"'  refused  this  olive  branch.  Thev  allowed  the 
company  to  send  their  tea  free  of  export  duty,  but  retained  the  import 
duty. 

This  concession  to  a  great  commercial  monopoly,  while  spurning  the 
appeals  of  subjects  governed  by  a  great  principle,   created  indignation 
and  contempt  throughout  the  colo- 
nies.      As    this    would    make    tea 
cheaper  in   America   than  in   Eng- 
land, the  Government  and  the  East 
India  Company  imwisely  concluded 
that  the  Americans  would  not  ob- 
ject to  paying  the  small  duty.   They 
were  mistaken,    as  they  very  soon 
learned.      Assured    that    Governor 
Tryon  at  New  York  would  enforce 
the  law,   the  company  sent  several 
ships    laden  with    tea   to  that  and 
other  American  ports  early  in  1773. 
Already  the  Americans  had  re- 
solved not  to  allow  a  pound  of  tea 
to  he  lauded  in  any  of  the  seaports. 
At  a  meeting  held  at  Xew  York  on 

()ctol)er  2iith  (1773),  it  was  declared  that  the  tea  consignees  and  stamp 
distributors  were  erpially  obnoxious.  The  consignees,  alarmed,  jirom- 
ised  not  to  receive  the  tea,  notwithstanding  Governor  Tryon  had  prom- 
ised them  ample  protection.  The  governor  declared  the  tea  should  be 
delivered  to  the  consignees,  even  if  it  should  be  '"  sprinkled  with  blood." 

John  Lamb  (afterward  a  commander 
of  artillery  iu  the  war  for  indejaen- 
dence,  and  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty)  said  to  his  informer 
of  these  words  :  "  Tell  Tryon,  for 
me,  that  the  tea  shall  not  be  landed  ; 
and  if  force  is  attempted  to  eilect  it, 
his  blood  will  l>e  the  first  shed  in  the  conflict.  The  people  of  the  city 
are  firmly  resolved  on  that  head."      Tryon  took  counsel  of  prudence. 

At  the  middle  of  December  the  famous  Boston  Tea  Party  occurred, 
when  three  hundred  and  forty-three  chests  of  tea  were  taken  from  ships 
moored  at  the  wharves,  broken  open,  and  their  contents  cast  into  the 
waters  of  the  harbor  in  the  space  of  two  hours,  by  men  disjjuised  as 
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Indians.  The  next  Jay  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Fields  at  Xew 
York,  which  was  addressed  by  John  Lamb.*  Strong  resolutions  in 
favor  of  resistance  were  passed  ;  a  Committee  of  Fifteen  to  carry  on 
correspondence  with  the  Sons  of  Liberty  elsewhere  Avas  appointed,  and 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  "  till  the  arrival  of  the  tea  ships." 

The  ships  did  not  arrive  until  April  following,  when  the  JVannj, 
Captain  Lockyer,  appeared  at  Sandy  Hook  with  a  cargo  of  tea.  Apprised 
of  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  city,  and  heeding  the  advice  of  the  con- 
signee, Lockyer  prudently  concluded  to  return  to  England  with  his 
cargo.  A  merchant  vessel  arrived  at  about  the  same  time  with  several 
chests  of  tea  concealed  among  her  cargo.  They  were  discovered,  seized, 
and  their  contents  were  thrown  into  the  waters  of  jSew  York  Harbor. 
The  captain  took  refuge  from  tlie  hands  of  the  indignant  peo]ile  on 
board  the  JVancy,  and  sailed  away  in  her. 

At  about  this  time  a  new  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  also  a  Vigil- 
ance Committee,  composed  of  the  most  substantial  citizens,  who  were  wise, 
watchful,  and  active,  was  created.  The  governor  and  a  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  being  in  political  accord,  needed  watching  ;  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  these  two  conamittees. 

A  misfortune  befell  the  governoi-  at  this  juncture  which  wnu  for  liim 
public  sympathy.  At  near  the  close  of  1773  his  house,  with  all  his 
personal  property,  was  accidentally  burned.  The  Asseml)ly  voted  him 
!?20,(i00  in  consideration  of  his  loss,  and  with  this  money  he  left  the 
province  in  charge  of  Dr.  Golden,  and  went  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1774. 

The  destruction  of  tea  in  Boston  Harbor  created  intense  excitement  in 
Great  Britain.  The  exasperated  ministry  conceived  several  retaliatory 
measures,  which  were  authorized  by  Parliament,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  was  an  order  for  the  closing  of  the  Y"^vt  of  Boston  against  all 
commercial  transactions  whatever,  and  the  removal  of  all  public  offices 
thence  to  Salem.  This  prostration  of  all  kinds  of  business  occasioned 
widespread  disti-ess  and  created  more  widespread  sympathy.      Even  the 

*  .Tolm  Lamb,  an  artillery  officer  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  New  York  City 
.Tanuary  1st,  1735  ;  died  there  May  31st,  1800.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active  Sons  of 
Liberty,  and  when  the  old  war  for  independence  began  he  entered  the  military  service. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  artillery  under  General  >Iontgomery  at  the  siege  of  Quebec, 
where  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner.  "With  the  rank  of  major  he  served  in  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Knox  the  next  summer,  and  on  January  1st,  1T7T,  he  was  commis- 
sioned a  colonel  of  New  York  artillery.  Lamb  iserformed  good  service  throughout  the 
war,  and  ended  his  military  career  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  afterward  became  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  President  Wa-shington  appointed  him  (1789) 
collector  of  the  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 
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citv  of  London,  in  its  corporate  capaeit}',  sent  aid  to  the  sufferers  at 
Boston  of  tlie  money  value  of  fully  Sl50,000.  Another  measure  levelled 
a  deadlv  blow  at  the  charter  of  Massachusetts  ;  another  provided  for  the 
trial,  in  England,  of  all  persons  cliarged  in  the  colonies  with  murder 
committed  in  support  of  the  Government,  giving,  as  Colonel  Barre  said 
on  the  tloor  of  Parliament,  "  encouragement  to  military  insolence  ah'eady 
insupportable."  A  fourth  provided  for  the  quartering  of  troops  at  the 
expense  of  the  colonies.  The  port  of  Boston  was  to  be  closed  in  June, 
and  in  May  General  Gage  was  sent  to  enforce  the  measure. 

The  people  were  intensely  excited  by  these  cruel  measures.  TJiey 
despaired  of  justice  at  tlie  hands  of  the  British  ministry.  They  began 
to  feel  that  war  was  inevitable,  and  proceeded  to  arm  and  discipline 
themselves,  and  to  manufacture  guns  and  gunpowder.  Every  man 
capalile  of  bearing  arms  enrolled  himself  in  a  company  pledged  to  be 
ready  to  take  the  field  at  a  minute's  warning.  So  was  created  the  vast 
army  of  Minute  Men.  Its  head(juarters  was  under  every  roof.  It 
bivouacked  in  every  church  and  household  ;  and  mothers,  wives,  sisters, 
and  sweethearts  made  cartridges  for  its  muskets  and  suppUed  its  com- 
missariat. 

A  crowded  meeting  in  Faneuil  Ilall,  in  Boston,  resolved  to  resume 
the  non-importation  measures  with  all  their  stringency.  They  sent  Paul 
Revere  with  their  resolutions  to  the  Sons  of  Liberty  in  Kew  York, 
whom  the  Loyalists  called  "  Presbyterian  Jesuits."  The  Committee  of 
Fifty-One  did  not  approve  the  resolutions,  but  favored  the  assembling  of 
a  general  congress  of  deputies.  In  their  reply  to  the  communication 
from  Boston  they  said  : 

'■  The  cause  is  general,  and  concerns  a  whole  continent,  who  are 
equally  interested  with  yon  and  us  ;  and  we  foresee  that  no  remedy  can 
be  of  avail  unless  it  proceeds  from  their  joint  acts  and  approbation. 
From  a  virtuous  and  spirited  union  much  may  be  expected,  while  the 
feeble  efforts  of  a  few  will  only  be  attended  with  mischief  and  disap- 
pointment to  themselves,  and  triumph  to  the  adversaries  of  liberty. 
Upon  these  reasons  we  conclude  that  a  Congress  of  Deputies  from  the 
COLONIES  IN  GENERAL  is  of  the  iitmost  importance  ;  that  it  ought  to  be 
assembled  without  delay,  and  some  unanimous  resolutions  formed  in  this 
fatal  emergency,  not  only  respecting  your  deplorable  circumstances  [the 
destruction  of  all  commercial  business  by  the  closing  of  tlie  port],  but 
for  the  security  of  our  common  rights." 

This  recommendation  for  a  General  Congress,  written,  it  is  believed, 
by  John  Jay,  found  a  hearty  response  everywhere.  While  the  Bostonians 
aj)proved  the  measure  and  suggested  the  time  for  holding  the  Congress, 
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tliej  adopted  stringent  non-importation  measures.  Tiie  people  in  otlier 
colonies  did  the  same,  and  New  York  stood  almost  alone  in  refusing 
to  acquiesce.  At  this  the  Loyalists  i-ejoiced,  and  Ris'ington,  the 
King's  Printer,  published  the  following  lines  in  his  Gazetteer  : 

"  And  so,  my  i^odd  master-s,  I  find  it  no  joko, 

For  York  has  stopped  forward  and  thrown  off  tlic  yoke 
Of  Congress,  committees,  and  even  King  Sears,* 
Wlio  sliows  you  good-nature  by  sliowing  his  ears." 

At  this  time  there  were  two  prominent  political,  committees  in  Kew 
York — namely,  the  old  Vigilance  Committee  of  Fifty  and  a  newly- 
organized  Committee  of  Fifty-One.  The  former  was  composed  of 
radicals,  Sons  of  Liberty,  led  by  McDongall,  Sears,  and  Lamb,  and 
favored  non-nnportation  measures  ;  the  latter  consisted  of  conservatives, 
and  favored  a  General  Congress  rather  than  non-importation  measures. 

Adherents  of  the  former  called 
a  meeting  in  the  Fields  on  July 
y  _-<>v>ivv>V'>'  <'itli  (ITT-i),    which,   on  account 

/^y {^■^'Zyu<-y'         ^-^    <^-^^^^^>  of  its  numbers,  M'as  known  as 

"The    Great   Meeting."      On 
wGKATuiiE  OP  isA.\c  SEARS.  xXx'aX.  occasiou  a  student  of  King's 

(now  Columbia)  College,  known 
as  the  "Young  West  Lidian,"  a  delicate  boy,  girl-like  in  personal  grace 
and  stature,  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  made  a  speech,  and  astonished 
tlie  multitude  by  his  eloquence  and  logic.  lie  was  Alexander  Hamilton, 
from  the- island  of  Nevis,  who  was  destined  to  play  an  important  part  iu 
the  drama  of  our  national  history. 

The  Great  Meeting  denounced  the  Boston  Port  Bill  and  declared 
that  an  attack  upon  the  lil)erties  of  one  colon}-  concerned  the  whole. 
The  meeting  pledged  New  York  to  join  with  others  in  a  non-importation 
league,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  action  of  the  contemplated  General 
Congress.     The  Committee  of  Fifty-One  denounced  these  proceedings 

*  Isaac  Sears  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  He  was 
a  native  of  Norwalk,  C'oiui. ,  wliere  lie  was  born  in  1739  ;  je  died  in  Canton,  Cliina.  in 
1786.  He  was  a  successful  merchant  iu  New  York,  engaged  in  the  European  and  West 
India  trade.  Having  commanded  a  merchant  vessel,  he  was  generally  known  as  Cajjtain 
Sears,  and  because  of  his  valiant  leadership  in  opposition  to  the  Government  he  was 
called  "  King  Sears. "  He  was  tlioroughly  hated,  maligned,  caricatured,  and  satirized 
by  his  political  enemies.  Rivington,  the  King's  Printer,  abused  him  shamefully,  and 
in  retaliation  Sears  entered  the  city  iu  1775  with  some  Connecticut  light  horsemen  and 
destroyed  bis  maligner's  printing  establishment.  At  the  end  of  the  war  his  business  and 
fortune  were  gone.  In  1785  he  went,  as  supercargo,  to  China,  and  died  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Canton. 
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is  "  seditions  and  incendiarv."  This  oSeaded  a  dozen  of  their  members, 
who  withdrew  from  the  committee.  Bm  these  fends  were  soon  healed 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion,  and  the  patriots  of  Xew  York,  earlr 
in  Jnlv  •  ITTJru  chose  del^at^  to  represent  the  province  in  the  General 
Congress  to  be  convened  at  Philadelphia  on  the  5th  dar  of  September. 
Thej"  chose  as  representatives  of  the  dty  of  Xew  Tork  :  Philip  Living- 
ston. John  AJs«3p.  Isaac  Low,  .James  Dnane,  and  John  Jay.  Suffolk 
I  oontT,  on  Long  Island,  elected  William  Floyd  :  Orange  Coimty,  Henry 
Wisner  and  John  Herring ;  and  King's  Conniy,  Simon  Boemm. 
Ihiehess  and  Westchester  counties  adopted  the  Xew  Tork  City  delegates 
^  their  representatives  :  5«3  also  did  the  city  and  county  of  Albany.* 


jniT  ms  meiL . 

:  .  . lonies  aie  piief -'     -  - 

[Great  A^emblT]  wim  great  spirit.  At  Fhiladdi^iia  a  fiaa  is  discsnnf  for  an 
Avericaa  CoDsonniaii.  I  know  not  the  ootliaes  of  iL  I  hope  it  is  for  a.  Farftamfnt  to 
■Ket  amiBallT.  Oar  feofie  win  be  the  last  of  all  in  the  appointmoit  of  ddesates.  I 
vi^  voor  coontT  woold  aeast  in  the  choice.  Expresses  viD  be  seat  throng  the  vh<de 
edooy  to  call  upon  tiie  counties  for  the  XKin»>s>£-  -  -  -  The  peo^  <tf  Esgbnd  besn  to 
■  ■iB.  oat  for  an.  American  Pariiamem.'' 
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CHAPTER   XY. 


CoMMirrEES  of  Correspondence,  wliieli  had  been  formed  in  every 
colony  in  1773,  liad  been  busy  in  the  interchange  of  sentiments  and 
opinions,  and  tliroughout  the  entire  community  of  British-Americans 
from  Maine  to  Georgia  there  was  evidently  a  consonance  of  feeling 
favorable  to  united  efforts  in  opposing  the  augmenting  oppression  of  the 

mother  country.  And  yet  they 
hesitated,  and  resolved  to  deliber- 
ate in  solemn  council  before  tliey 
sliould  appeal  to  arms — "  the  last 
argument  of  kincrg. " 

To  this  end  deputies  represent- 
ing twelve  TJritish-American  colo- 
nies  met   in   Carpenter's  Hall,   at 
Philadelphia,    on   September    5th, 
1774,  and  chose  Peyton  Randolph* 
president    and    Charles    Thomson 
secretary    of    that    body.       There 
were  forty-four  delegates  present 
on    that    day.       Those   from    the 
province  of  New  York  were  James 
Dua!ie,  John  Jay,  Philip  Living- 
ston, Isaac  Low  and  William  Floyd. 
That    first  Continental   Congress   remained    in   session    until    October 
2Gth,  during  which  time  they  matured  measures  for  future  action.      One 
of  the  most  important  of  these  measures  was  the  formation  of  a  league 
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*  Peyton  Randolph  was  born  in  1733,  in  Virginia,  and,  like  other  young  men  of 
wealthy  parents  in  the  colonies,  was  educated  in  England,  lie  became  a  lawyer,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  province.  He  went 
with  a  band  of  volunteers  against  the  Indians  on  the  Virginia  frontier  in  1756.  A 
menil)er  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  several  j-ears,  lie  was  its  Speaker  at  one  time.  He 
was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia  ;  went  to  England  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances  ;  framed  the  remonstrance  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  against  the 
Stamp  Act  ;  presided  over  the  Virginia  Provincial  Convention  at  Williamsburg  in  1774, 
and  the  first  Continental  Congress  the  same  year  ;  presided  over  the  second  Vir^'inia 
Convention  in  March,  1775  ;  was  in  tlie  Continental  Congre.ss  a  short  time  that  year,  and 
died  of  apoplexy  at  Philadelphia.  October  22d,  1775.  His  portrait  here  given  was  copied 
from  a  miniature  bv  Charles  Willsnn  Beale. 
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for  a  general  commercial  nou-intercoiirse  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
West  India  possessions.  It  was  named  tlie  American  Association.  In 
addition  to  its  non-intercourse  provisions,  it  reconunended  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  slave-trade,  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  sheep,  absten- 
tion from  all  extravagance  in  living,  indulgence  in  horse- racing,  etc., 
and  the  appointment  of  a  sort  of  vigilance  committee  in  every  town  to 
promote  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Association.  It  was 
signed  by  the  tifty-two  members  who  were  present  at  its  adoption. 

This  first  Continental  Congress  put  forth  several  able  State  papers — a 
Bill  of  Riglits  ;  an  Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain  ;  another  to 
the  several  British- American  colonics  ;  another  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  petition  to  the  king.  One  of  tiie  most  sig- 
niKcant  acts  of  the  Congress,  the  most  ofFensive  to  Great  Britain,  and 
wliich  constituted  the  whole  business  of  the  day,  was  the  passage  of  the 
following  resolution  on  October  8th  : 

'•'■Hemlved,  That  this  Congress  a])prove  the  opposition  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  execution  of  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  ; 
and  if  the  same  shall  be 
attempted  to  be  carried  ^-»  --. 

into  execution  by  force,      ^^ ^^ /^r^    Ji Ciy}^  c<^cr-i<^ /C- 

in  such  case  all  America  (y  / 

ought  to    support    theni  signature  of  peyto.x  jiandoi.ph. 

in  their  opposition." 

Thus  defiantly  was  the  gauntlet  cast  down  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and 
Parliament.  The  Congress  adjourned  eighteen  days  afterward  to  meet 
at  the  same  place  on  May  10th  following,  unless  the  desired  redress  of 
grievances  should  be  obtained. 

The  public  press  in  the  colonies  almost  unanimously  supported  the 
attitude  assumed  by  the  Congress.  There  were  only  four  news])apers 
then  pul)lislied  in  the  province  of  Xew  York,  and  these  were  sent  forth 
from  the  city.  They  were  Hugh  Gaines's  New  York  Mercury,  John 
Holt's  ±Sev:  York  Journal,  John  Anderson's  Constitutional  Gazette, 
and  James  Rivington's  JVevi  Yorh  Gazette.  The  first  three  named  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  patriots.  The  latter  favored  the  royal  side  in 
political    discussions."       The    Whig    papers    everywhere    abounded    in 

*  Holt's  Journal  wal^he  most  outspoken  of  any  of  the  Whig  newspapers.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Continental  Congress  it  contained  at  its  head  the  device  of  a  snake 
disjointed,  each  piece  having  tlic  initials  of  one  of  the  English-American  colonies.  He 
pleaded  for  its  union.  In  December,  after  the  session  of  that  Congress  was  ended,  it 
contained  another  significant  device.  It  represented  a  column,  its  ba.so  resting  upon 
Magna  Charta  and  upheld  by  tliirteen  strong  arms  reaching  out  of  clouds.     The  column 
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pointed  epigrams,   squilis,  keen  satirical  sonnets,   and   sententious  argu- 
ments and  logic,  like  the  following  : 


UNITE    OR  DIE 


■llir l[lr--''i[[fnrii 


THE   QUARREL   WITH   AMERICA   FAIIU.Y   STATED. 

"  Rudely  forced  to  drink  tea,  5Iassacliusett.s,  iu  anger, 
Spilt  the  tea  on  John  Bull — John  fell  on  to  bang  her  ; 
Massachusetts,  enraged,  calls  her  neighbors  to  aid, 
And  give  Master  John  a  severe  bastinade. 
Now,  good  men  of  the  law,  pray  who  is  at  fault. 
The  one  who  begins  or  resists  the  assault '!" 

The  proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress  ]irodueed  a  most  pro- 
found sensation  in  Great  Britain.  "When  Parliament  reassembled  after 
the  holidays  (January   SOth,    1775)  the  king  denounced  the  American 

colonists  as  "  rebels,"  and  prom- 
ised ample  means  to  bring  them 
into    subjection.       William    Pitt 
(now  become   Earl   of    Chatham) 
made  a  powerfid  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  favor  of  the 
Americans,  which  drew  from  that 
House  a  severe   reprimand  by  a 
decided     majority.       Thus    sup- 
ported by  the  king  and  lords,  the 
ministry   proceeded    to    put    the 
engine  of  coercion  into  swift  operation.     Restrictive  and  other  oppressive 
acts   were    passed,   and    war  was    virtually  declared  against   the   British- 
American  colonists. 

Meanwhile  the  several  colonies  had  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Continental  Congress.  New  York  alone  refused  to 
do  so,  but  finally  yielded.  In  November,  1774,  the  Committee  of  Fifty- 
One  was  dissolved,  and  at  a  meeting  of  "  freeholders  and  freemen,"  held 
at  the  City  Hall  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  a  eonnnittee  of  sixty  persons 
were  chosen  "  for  carrying  into  execution  the  Association  entered  into 
by  the  Continental  Congress. " 

So  soon  as  the  Congress  adjourned  the  Loyalists  and  the  High  Church 
party  in  New  York  undertook  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  American 

was  surmounted  by  the  cap  of  Liberty.     Tlie  whole  was  encircled  by  a  snake  in  two 
coils,  upon  which  were  the  words  : 

"  United  now,  alone  and  free. 
Firm  on  tliis  bnsis  Liberty  shall  Ptand, 
And  thus  enipi)orted,  ever  blese  our  land, 
Till  Time  beeometi  Eternity." 
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Association  by  iiidueing  violations  of  its  reqnirenients.  To  tlils  end 
scholars  and  divines  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  controversy  concern- 
ing an  American  episcopate  now  resumed  their  pens.  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  these  -writers  on  the  Torj'  side  were  Rev.  Myles  Cooper,  D.D., 
President  of  King's  College,  and  Drs.  IngHs,  Seabnry  and  Chandler,  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  They  were  ably  answered  by  William  Livingston, 
John  Jay,  young  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  others.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  last  named  entered  tlie  list  of  political  M-riters,  and  soon  became 
their  peer  and  leader. 

The  first  session  of  the  New  York  Assembly  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Continental  Congress  began   on   January   10th,  1775.     In  it  was  a 
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clear  working  majority  of  Tories.  Colonel  Philip  Schuyler  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  opposition.  He  was  ably  supported  by 
George  Clinton  and  others,  and  they  resolved  to  have  the  political  issues 
between  the  people  and  the  Government  distinctly  drawn  and  specifically 
considered. 

The  venerable  Colden,  now  at  the  head  of  the  provincial  government, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  in  his  message,  to  the  "  alarming 
crisis,"  and  admonished  them  that  the  country  looked  to  them  for  wise 
counsel.  He  was  a  Loyalist,  but  was  now  conservative  in  feelina:.  He 
exhorted  the  Assembly  to  discontinue  all  measures  calculated  to  increase 
the  public  distress,  and  promised  them  his  aid.  The  response  to  the 
message  was  drawn  by  Oliver  de  Lancey,*  and  took  conservative  ground. 

*  Oliver  de  Lancey,  a  brother  of  Lieutenant-Governor  James  de  Lancev,  was  born  in 
1717  ;  died  in  England  in  1785.  He  possesi3ed  large  Tvealth  and  great  influence.  He 
adhered  to  the  crown  Tvlien  tlie  war  for  independence  began  ;  was  commissioned  a 
brigadier-general,  and  raised  and  commanded  three  battalions  of  Loyalists.  His  son, 
Oliver,  became  a  captain  of  cavalry,  and  succeeded  Jlajor  Andre  as  adjutant-general 
under  General  Clinton.  The  De  Lanceys  performed  efficient  service  for  the  royal  cause 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  general,  accompanied  by 
his  son,  went  to  England,  where  the  latter  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  almost  at  the  head  of  the  British  army  list.  The  elder  General  De 
Lancey  became  a  member  of  Parliament.  His  nephew,  James  de  Lancey,  commanded  a 
battalion  of  horse  in  Westchester  County,  and  because  of  his  zeal  in  .supplying  the  British 
army  with  cattle  from  the  farms  of  that  county,  his  troopers  were  called  (•<«/'-Ao^«.  Contis- 
cation  acts  swept  away  the  larger  portion  of  the  De  Lancey  estate  in  America. 
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At  leiigtli  a  question  came  up  (Jannary  26tli,  1775)  which  tested  the 
political  character  of  the  Assembly.  Abraham  Tenbroeek  moved  that 
the  House  should  "  take  into  consideration  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,"  etc.  The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  raajoritj  of 
■only  one.  Notwithstanding  the  meagreness  of  this  majority,  the  result 
gave  great  joy  to  the  Tories.  One  of  them  wrote  to  a  gentleman  in 
Boston  :  "  Worthy  old  Silver  Locks  (Lieutenant-Governor  Colden), 
when  he  heard  that  the  Assembly  had  acted  right,  cried  out,  '  Lord, 
now  lettest  thy  servant  depart  in  peace.'  " 

Soon  after  these  efforts  were  made  in  tlie  Assembly  to  bring  it  into  sym- 
pathetic action  with  those  of  the  other  colonies,  Colonel  Schuyler  moved 
that  certain  letters  which  had  passed  between  the  Committees  of  Corre- 
II  spondence  of  Xew  York  and  Connecticut,  and  a  certain  letter  to  Edmund 

Burke  (the  agent  in  England  of  the  colony  of  New  York),  in  June, 
1774,  on  the  subject  of  a  general  Congress,  "  be  forthwith  entered  upon 
the  journals  of  the  House  and  supplied  to  the  newspapers  for  publica- 
tion." It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  16  to  9.  Colonel  Nathaniel  Wood- 
hull  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given  to  the  dele- 
gates in  the  late  Continental  Congress  "  for  their  faithful  discharge  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.'"  This  was  negatived — 15  to  9.  By  the 
same  vote  a  motion  to  thank  the  merchants  and  others  who  had  adhered 
to  the  non-importation  and  non-intercourse  league  was  negatived.  A 
motion  to  apf)oint  delegates  to  the  proposed  second  Continental  Congress 
was  lost  by  a  vote  of  17  to  9. 

The  Assembly  agreed,  by  a  majority  vote,  that  Parliament  had  a  right 
to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent.  Late  in  February  a  petition 
to  the  king  was  presented  for  consideration.  It  was  so  cringing  in  tone 
• — speaking  of  the  monarch  as  "  an  indulgent  father"  and  the  colonists 
as  "infants"  who  had  ''submitted  hitherto  without  repining"  to  the 
authority  of  "  the  parent" — that  the  manliness,  the  j>atriotism,  and  the 
indignation  of  Schuyler  and  his  friends  were  thorougldy  aroused  to  most 
vigorous. opposition.  Schuyler  offered  several  amendments  ;  but  these, 
with  resolutions  presented  by  him,  were  voted  down.  Amendments 
offered  to  a  memorial  to  the  House  of  Lords  met  with  similar  treatment. 
Finally  the  several  papers  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  though  they  did 
not  express  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  province,  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Burke.  The  Assemljly  had  been  induced  to  send  a 
remonstrance  to  Parliament  against  its  harsh  treatment  of  the  colonists. 
Its  terms,  though  mild,  were  so  distasteful  that  it  was  not  received  by 
Parliament. 

On  April  3d,  1775,  the  Provincial  Assembly  of  New  York — a  legisla- 
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tive  body  wliicli  had  existed  more  than  one  luindred  years — was 
adi'ourued  never  to  meet  again.  Tlie  people  now  took  public  matters 
into  their  own  hands.  The  whole  continent  was  moving  rapidly  toward 
an  attitude  of  rebellion  and  self-government.  The  newspapers,  as  we 
liave  observed,  were  tilled  with  exciting  matter,  and  warlike  preparations 
were  observed  on  every  side.  General  Gage,  in  command  of  troops  at 
Boston,  became  alarmed,  and  began  fortifying  Boston  Iv"eck.  He  seized 
and  conveyed  to  that  town  quantities  of  gunpowder  found  in  neighbor- 
ing villages,  and  he  adopted  stringent  measures  to  jjrevent  intercourse 
between  citizens  of  the  town  and  the  country. 

Fierce  exasperation  followed  these  impolitic  measures,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  hundreds  of  armed  men  assembled  at  Cambridge.  At 
Charlestown,  near  Boston,  the  people  took  possession  of  the  Arsenal 
after  Gage  had  carried  off  the  powder.  Tiie  people  also  ca]itured  the 
fort  at  Portsmouth,  ?^.  H.,  and  carried  off  the  powder.  The  people  of 
Rhode  Island  seized  the  powder  and  forty  cannons  at  the  entrance  of 
Newport  Harbor.  Similar  defensive  measures  were  taken  at  Philadel- 
phia, Annapolis,  Williamsburg,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 

The  Republicans  of  New  York  having  failed  in  their  efforts  in  the 
Assembly  to  procure  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  the  second  Con- 
tinental Congress,  which  was  to  convene  on  May  10th,  nothing  was  loft 
for  them  but  to  appeal  to  the  people.  The  new  general  Committee  of 
Sixty,  temporarily  exercising  governmental  functions  and  yielding  to  the 
pressure  of  popular  sentiment,  took  measures  for  asseinljling  a  conven- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  several  counties  in  the  province  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  deputies  to  the  General  Congress.  The  Loyalists 
opposed  the  measure  as  disrespectful  to  the  Assembly,  whicii  had  refused 
to  appoint  delegates. 

The  people,  wearied  of  the  Legislature,  were  now  driven  to  a  point 
where  respect  for  authorities  whose  views  were  not  in  consonance 
with  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  free  discussion  was  almost  wholly  un- 
known. 

They  first  rallied  around  the  Liberty  Pole  (April  6th,  1775),  beneath 
a  banner  inscribed  "  Constitutional  Liberty,"  and  marching  to  the 
Exchange,  were  met  there  by  large  numbers  of  Loyalists,  led  by  members 
of  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  with  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
who  came  to  overawe  the  people.  They  failed.  A  Provincial  Conven- 
tion was  called,  and  assembled  at  the  Exchange,  forty-two  in  number, 
on  April  20th,  aiui  chose  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  Juhn  Alsop, 
John  Jay,  Simon  Boenim,  William  Floyd,  Henry  Wisner,  Philip 
Schuyler,  George  Clinton,  Lewis  Morris,  Francis  Lewis,  and  Robert  R. 
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Livingston  deputies  to  represent  the  province  of  New  York  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress. 

On  May  22(1  (1775)  deputies  from  the  several  counties  assembled  in 
New  York  and  organized  a  Provincial  Congress,  with  Peter  van  Brugh 
Livingston,  president  ;  Yolkert  P.  Douw,  vice-president  ;  and  Jolin 
McKesson  and  Robert  Benson,  secretaries.*  That  body  assumed  the 
functions  of  a  provincial  government,  and  utterly  ignored  the  royal 
governor  and  his  Council. 

The  great  crisis  was  now  approaching.  When,  just  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Convention  (April  24tli),  news  came  of  the  tragedy 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  the  public  mind  at  New  York  was  fearfully 
excited  by  that  intelligence,  and  by  the  arrest  of  Captain  Isaac  Sears, 
the  bold  leader  of  the  Sons  of  Libei'ty,  on  a  charge  of  seditious  utter- 
ances. On  his  way  to  jail  he  was  taken  from  the  officers  by  his  friends 
and  borne  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music 
and  a  banner.     That  night  Sears  addressed  the  people  in  "  The  Fields,"  • 

*  Members  of  the  first  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York,  which  met  in  the  city  of 
ISTew  York  on  May  23d,  1775  : 

For  the  City  and  County  of  New  York. — Isaac  Low,  L.  Lispciiard,  Abraliam  Walton, 
Isaac  Roosevelt,  Abraham  Brasher,  Alexander  McDougal,  P.  van  Brugh  Livingston, 
James  Beekman,  John  Morin  Scott,  Thomas  Smith,  Benjamin  Kissam,  Samuel  Verplanck, 
David  Clarkson,  George  Folliot,  Joseph  Hallet,  John  van  Cortlandt,  John  de  Lancey, 
Richard  Yates,  John  Marstou,  Walter  Franklin,  Jacobus  van  Zandt. 

For  the  City  and  County  of  Alhiiny. — Volkert  P.  Douw,  Abraham  Yates,  Robert  Yates, 
Jacob  Cuyler,  Peter  Sylvester,  Dirck  Swart.  Walter  Livingston.  Robert  van  Rensselaer, 
Henry  Glenn,  Abraham  Teubroeck.  Francis  NicoU. 

For  Duchess  County, — Dirck  Briiikerlioff,  Andrew  Hoffman,  Zephaniah  Piatt.  Richard 
Montgomery,  Ephraim  Paine,  Gilbert  Livingston,  .Jonathan  Langdon,  Gysbert  Sehenck, 
Melancton  Smith,  Xathauicl  Sackett. 

For  Ulster  County. — Colonel  Jolm  Ilardenburg,  Egbert  Dumond,  Christoplier  Tap- 
pan,  James  Clinton,  Dr.  Charles  Clinton,  John  Nicholson,  Jacob  Hornbeck. 

For  Orange  County. — John  Coe,  David  Pye,  jMichael  Jackson,  Benjamin  Tustin,  Peter 
Clowes,  William  Allison,  Abraham  Lent,  Jolm  Haring. 

For  Suffolk  County. — Nathaniel  AVoodludl.  John  Sloss  Hobart,  Ezra  L'Hommedieu, 
Thomas  Wickham,  Thomas  Treadwell,  John  Foster,  James  Haven,  Sehih  Strong. 

For  Richmond  County. — Paul  ilicheau,  Jolm  Journey,  Richard  Conner,  Rieliard  Law- 
rence, Aaron  Cortelyou. 

For  Westchester  County. — Gouverneur  Jlorris.  Lewis  Graham,  James  van  Cortlandt, 
Stephen  Ward,  Joseph  Drake,  Philip  van  Cortlandt,  John  Thomas,  Jr.,  Robert  Graham, 
William  Paulding. 

For  Kinfj-H  County. — John  E.  Lott,  Henry  Williams,  J.  Remsen.  Richard  Stillwill, 
Theodore  Polhemus,  John  Lefferts,  Nicholas  Covenhoven,  John  Vanderbilt. 

For  Queens  County. — .Jacob  Blackwell,  Joseph  Lawrence,  Daniel  Rapeljc,  Zcbulon 
Williams,  Samuel  Townsend,  Josejili  Trench,  Joseph  liobiuson,  Nathaniel  Tom,  Thomas 
Hicks,  Richard  Thone. 

For  Charlotte.^Vr.  John  Williams,  William  Marston. 
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and  a  few  days  afterward  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress. 

The  aroused  Sons  of  Liberty  embargoed  all  vessels  in  the  harbor  laden 
with  provisions  for  the  British  troops  in  Boston.  They  did  more  ;  they 
demanded  and  received  the  keys  of  the  Custom  House,  dismissed  the 
employes,  aud  closed  it.  They  also  seized  public  arms,  and  placed  a 
guard  at  the  arsenal.  Then  they  boldly  proclaimed  this  overt  act  of 
treason  to  their  brethren  in  other  cities.  General  alarm  prevailed,  espe- 
cially among  the  Tories.  A  Grand  Committee  of  Safety,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  citizens,*  was  organized,  and  a 
military  association  for  practice  in  the  use  of  fire-arms  was  formed.  The 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  assumed  the  functions  of  municijjal 
government. 

AVhen  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  its  complexion  disappointed 
the  people.  Toryism  and  timidity  prevailed  in  that  body,  and  schemes 
for  conciliation  instead  of  measures  for  defence  occupied  the  majority. 
Family  influence  was  very  powerful  in  the  colony  in  every  department 
of  social  life,  and  throughit  the  Provincial  Assembly  and  the  Provincial 
Congress  were  loyally  inclined.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  chiefly 
Kepubhcan  in  feeling,  and  Toryism  in  the  Provincial  Congress,  hard 
pressed  by  popular  sentiment  and  the  influence  of  important  events  daily 
occurring,  was  soon  compelled  to  yield.  When  it  was  finally  crushed 
out,  no  province  or  State  was  more  patriotic  and  more  active  in  the  cause 
of  liberty  thau  New  York.     With  a  population  of  only  104,000  in  1780, 

•  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  :  Isaac  Low,  chair- 
man ;  John  Jay,  Francis  LewLs,  John  Alsop,  Philip  Livingston,  James  Duane,  Evert 
Duvckman,  William  Seton,  William  AV.  Ludlow,  Cornelius  Clopper,  Abraham  Brinker- 
hoff,  Henry  Rem.sen,  Robert  Ray,  Evert  Bancker,  Joseph  Totten,  Abraham  P.  Lott, 
David  Beekman.  Isaac  Roosevelt,  Gabriel  H.  Ludlow,  William  Walton.  Daniel  Pha^ni.x, 
Frederick  Jay,  Samuel  Broome,  John  de  LaLcey,  Augustus  van  Home,  Abraham 
Duryee,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Rudolphus  Ritzema.  John  >Iorton,  Joseph  Hallet,  Robert 
Benson,  Abraham  Brasher,  Leonard  Lispenard.  Xicholas  Hoffman,  Peter  van  Brugh 
LiWngston.  Thomas  Marsten.  Lewis  Pintard.  .lohn  Imlay,  Eleazcr  Miller.  Jr.,  John 
Broome,  John  B.  Moore,  Nicholas  Bogart,  John  Anthony,  Victor  Bicker,  AVilliam 
Goforth,  Hercules  Mulligan,  Alexander  McDougal,  .John  Reade,  Josepli  Ball,  George 
Janeway,  John  White,  Gabriel  W.  Ludlow,  John  Lasher,  Theophilus  .iVnthony,  Thomas 
Smith,  Richard  Yates,  Oliver  Templeton,  Jacobus  van  Landby,  .Jeremiah  Piatt,  Peter 
.S.  Curtenius,  Thomas  Randall,  Lancaster  Burling,  Benjamin  KLssam,  Jacob  Lefferts, 
Anthony  van  Dam.  Abraham  Walton,  Hamilton  Young.  Xicholas  Roosevelt,  Cornelius 
P.  Low,  Francis  Ba.ssett,  .lames  Beekman,  Thomas  Ivers,  William  Dunning,  John 
Berrien,  Benjamin  Helme,  AVilliam  W.  Gilbert,  Daniel  Dunscombe,  John  Lamb,  Richard 
Sliarp,  John  Morin  Scott,  .Jacob  van  Voorhis,  Comfort  Sands,  Edward  Elcmraing,  Peter 
Goelet,  Gerrit  Kettletas,  Thomas  Buchanan,  .James  Dcsbrosses,  Petrus  Byvanck,  and 
Lott  Embree. 
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of  wliom  32,500  were  liable  to  military  duty,  New  York  had  furnished 
17,780  soldiers  for  the  Continental  Army,  or  over  300U  more  than  Con- 
gress required.  Even  at  the  juncture  we  are  considering,  the  Provincial 
Congress  authorized  the  raising  and  furnishing  of  four  regiments,  the 
construction  of  fortiticatious  at  the  northern  end  of  Manhattan  Island, 
and  fortifications  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Already  the  first  military  conquest  made  by  the  Americans  in  the  old 
war  for  independence  had  been  achieved  within  the  province  of  New 
York.  It  was  done  chiefly  by  the  prowess  of  Green  Mountain  Boys, 
who  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  defied  the  authorities  and  the  land 
speculators  of  New  York.  Benedict  Arnold,  of  Connecticut,  who  had 
hastened  to  Cambridge  with  a  military  company  on  hearing  of  the  afi'rays 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  proposed  to  the  Massachusetts  Provincial 
Congress  the  seizure  of  the  stronghold  of  Ticnnderoga,  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  He  was  commissioned  a  colonel,  and  authorized  to  raise  men  for 
the  enterprise.  Meanwhile  some  Connecticut  people,  bent  on  a  similar 
enterprise,  had  repaired  to  Pittsfield,  in  Western  Massachusetts,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Colonels  Eaton  and  Brown  and  some  of  their 
followers.  They  all  \vent  to  Bennington,  where  Colonel  Ethan  Allen 
and  a  considerable  force  of  Green  Mountain  Boys  joined  them.  The 
whole  force  rendezvoused  at  Castleton,  where  they  chose  Allen  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  expedition.  There  Arnold  joined  the  little  host 
■with  a  few  followers,  and,  by  virtue  of  his  commission,  claimed  the  right 
to  supreme  command.  Tiie  Green  Mountain  Boys  objected.  Arnold 
yielded.  On  the  night  of  Maj'  9th  (1775)  most  of  the  little  army  crossed 
Lake  Champlain  near  Ticonderoga,  and  at  early  dawn  on  the  10th  Allen 
and  Arnold,  with  a  considerable  force,  having  seized  the  sentinel  at  the 
sallyport,  passed  through  a  covered  way,  and  before  they  were  discovered 
•were  on  the  parade  within  the  fort.  They  had  taken  the  garrison  by 
surprise.  Allen  proceeded  to  the  (juarters  of  the  commandant,  who  had 
just  been  awakened  from  his  slundjers,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  fort. 

"By  what  authority  do  ?/'*« make  such  a  demand?"  asked  the  com- 
mandant, who  know  Allen. 

"  By  the  authority  of  the  Great  Jehovah  and  the  Continental 
Congress  !"  said  Allen,  in  a  lond  voice.  Dubious  about  Allen's  divine 
authority,  the  commandant  nevertheless  yielded,  although  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  did  not  exist  until  some  hours  later  on  that  day.  The 
spoils  of  victory  comprised  120  iron  cannons,  50  swivels,  3  mortars,  and 
a  large  amount  of  ammunition  and  stores,  which  were  used  in  the  siege 
of   Boston   a   few   months   afterward.     Two   days   later   Colonel   Seth 
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Wiiriier  and  some  Green  Mountain  Boys  took  possession  of  Crown  Point, 
a  few  miles  from  Ticonderoga.  Thus,  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  the 
Eepubhcans  gained  possession  of  Lake  Chaniphain  and  the  key  to 
Canada. 

On  tlie  day  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  (May  10th,  1775)  the  second 
Continental  Congress  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  and  chose  Peyton  Ilan- 
dolph  president  and  Charles  Thomson  secretary.  The  grave  questions 
arose.  What  are  we  here  for  <  and  What  are  our  powers  ?  They  simply 
composed  a  large  Committee  of  Conference  like  the  Congress  of  1774, 
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without  specifically  delegated  legislative  or  executive  powers  ;  yet  the 
common-sense  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  represented  there  at  that 
perilous  hour,  regarded  them  asfully  invested  with  supreme  legislative  and 
executive  functions.  The  deference  ])aid  by  the  provincial  authorities 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  in  asking  the  advice  of  Congress  about 
public  affairs  was  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  and  action  was  taken  accordingly.  That  body  pro- 
ceeded to  issue  bills  of  credit,  create  an  army  and  navy,  establish  a 
postal  service,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  of  sovereignty. 


*  This  is  ;i  view  of  the  ruins  of  tlie  famous  old  fort  as  it  appeared  in  1848,  taken  from 
the  bank  fit  the  lake.  The  place  of  the  covered  way  through  which  Allen  and  his 
followers  entered  the  fort  was  at  the  left  corner  of  the  picture  near  the  sheep  in  the  fore- 
ground. 
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Meanwhile  the  patriots  of  New  Enf;land  had  gathered  in  large  mimhers 
around  Boston,  determined  to  confine  the  British  troops  that  occupied 
the  town  within  the  bounds  of  the  peninsula.  The  battle  of  Bunker 
(Breed's)  Hill  was  fought  on  June  17th  ;  a  Continental  Army  had  just 
been  organized,  and  George  "Washington,  of  Virginia,  appointed  its  com- 
mander-in-chief ;  and  the  Continental  Congress  made  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  liberty  in  America. 

Humors  reached  the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  York  that  British 
troops  were  coming  from  Ireland  to  occupy  the  city.  That  body,  now 
somewhat  purged  of  its  Toryism  by  intelligence  from  the  East,  invited 
General  Wooster,  who  was  in  command  of  a  body  of  militia  at  Green- 
wich, in  Connecticut,  for  the  defence  of  the  shores  of  that  colonv,  to 
come  to  the  protection  of  New  York.  He  encamped  at  Harlem  for 
several  weeks,  and  sent  detaciiments  to  drive  off  marauders  on  Long 
Island,  who  were  stealing  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  British  Army  at 
Boston.  His  preseuce  so  emboldened  the  patriots  at  New  York  that  at 
midnight  late  in  July  they  captured  British  stores  on  the  eastern  verge 
of  Manhattan  Island  (foot  of  present  Forty-seventh  Street),  and  sent 
part  of  them  to  the  American  army  before  Boston  and  a  part  to  the 
ojarrison  at  Ticonderoga.  Tliev  also  seized  a  tender  belonging  to  the 
Asia,  a  British  man-of-war  lying  in  New  York  Harbor. 

Governor  Tryon  had  returned  to  N^ew  York  in  the  Asia  late  in  June, 
and  was  received  with  much  respect  ;  but  he  soon  offended  the  Repub- 
licans. The  energetic  action  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  soon 
taught  him  to  be  circumspect  in  public,  but  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  private  intrigues  in  fostering  the  spirit  of  Toryism  in  the  Pro\'incial 
Congress. 

"Washington  arrived  at  New  York  on  his  way  to  take  command  of  the 
army  at  Cambridge  on  the  same  day  when  Tryon  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
(June  2oth,  1775).  This  coincidence  embarrassed  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress and  the  municipal  authorities.  The  public  functions  of  the  two 
men  were  seriously  antagonistic,  and  their  respective  political  friends 
were  fiercely  hostile.  To  avoid  offence  honors  must  be  given  to  both. 
What  was  to  be  done  i  Fortunately,  these  magnates  did  not  reach  the 
city  simultaneously.  Washington  and  his  party,  to  avoid  British  vessels 
in  the  harbor,  were  landed  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Lispenard,  on  the 
Hudson,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  in  the  afternoon,  and  were  con- 
ducted into  the  city  by  nine  companies  of  foot  and  a  great  multitude  of 
citizens,  where  they  were  received  by  the  civil  authorities.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress  (^Philip  Livingston)  pronounced  a  cautious  and  con- 
servative address,  to  which  the  general  replied.      Governor  Tryon  arrived 
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four  houre  later,  and  was  conducted  to  the  liouse  of  Hugh  Wallace,  Esq. 
The  civic  and  military  ceremonies  were  partially  repeated  in  the  evening, 
and  all  parties  were  satisfied.  It  was  a  memorable  Sabbath  day  in  Xew 
York. 

The  province  of  New  lork  at  this  crisis  presented  three  dangerous 
elements  of  weakness — namely,  an 
exposed  frontier,  a  wily  and  pow- 
erful internal  foe  (Indians  and 
Tories'),  and  a  demoralizing  loyalty. 
On  its  northern  border  was  Canada 
with  a  population  practically  neu- 
tral on  the  great  question  at  issue, 
and  prone  to  be  hostile  to  the 
patriots.  The  central  and  western 
regions  of  the  province  were  swarm- 
ingwith  the  Six  Nations  of  Iroquois, 
whose  almost  universal  loyalty  had 
now  been  secured  by  the  influence 
of  Sir  Villiam  Johnson  and  his 
family,  while  nearer  the  seaboard 
and  in  the  metropolis,  family  com- 
pacts and  commercial  interests  were  powerfully  swayed  by  traditional  and 
natural  attachments  to  the  crown.      These  neutralized,  to  a  great  extent, 
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*  Philip  Livingston  was  one  of  the  meet  energetic,  upright,  public-spirited,  and 
esteemed  business  men  in  the  province  of  Xew  York  at  the  period  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution  :  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  efficient  of  the  supporters 
of  the  cause  of  the  American  patriots.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Robert  Livingston,  the 
first  "  Lord  of  the  Manor."  He  was  bom  in  Albany  in  1716,  the  year  when  the  manor 
was  first  accorded  the  privilege  of  a  representative  in  the  Colonial  Assembly.  He  became 
a  merchant,  and  a  most  energetic  and  thrifty  one  ;  and  he  entered  vigorously  into  the 
heated  political  discussions  before  the  old  war  for  independence  began.  His  bu-siness  was 
in  Xew  York  City,  where  he  was  aldeiinan  nine  years.  He  represented  the  manor  in  the 
Assembly  during  the  French  and  Indian  War,  where  he  had  great  influence  as  a  leader 
of  the  patriotic  party  in  that  botly.  with  Colonel  Schuyler.  Pierre  van  Cortlandt,  Charles 
De  Witt.  etc.  :  and  corresponded  much  with  Edmimd  Burke.  ]tlr.  Livingston  represented 
Xew  York  in  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and  was  on  the  committee  that  prepared 
the  remarkable  "Address  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain."  which  drew  forth  warm 
encomiums  from  William  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham).  He  was  an  active  memljer  of  the  Xew 
York  Provincial  Congress  in  177-5,  and  earnestly  supported  the  proposition  for  inde- 
pendence, signing  the  great  Declaration.  >Ir.  Livingston  was  a  member  of  the  first 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and  also  a  delegate  in  the  General  Congress.  When 
the  sessions  of  that  body  were  held  at  Lancaster  and  York  his  health  rapidly  failed,  and 
he  died  at  York  on  June  11th,  177S  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Xew  York 
Society  Library,  of  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  and  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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the  influence  of  the  few  sturdy  patriots  mIio,  in  tlie  face  of  frowns  and 
menaces  and  tlie  fears  of  the  timid,  kept  the  fires  of  the  Revolution 
burning  with  continually  increasing  brightness. 

The  whole  province  of  Xew  York  constituted  the  ''  Northern  Depart- 
ment" of  the  Continental  Army.  Washington  placed  it  mider  tiie 
charge  of  Philip  Schuyler,  one  of  his  four  majoi'-generals,  whose  sleep- 
less vigilance  caused  him  to  be  designated  the  "  Great  Eye"  of  the 
department.  In  his  instructions  to  Schuyler,  given  at  Xew  York, 
AVashington  admonished  him  to  "  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Governor 
Tryon, "  and  to  use  every  means  in  his  power  to  frustrate  his  designs 
"  inimical  to  the  common  cause." 

Affairs  on  Lake  Champlain  demanded  Schuyler's  first  and  most  earnest 
attention,  for  the  possession  of  Canada  by  an  alliance  or  by  conquest  was 
a  consideration  of  the  greatest  consequence.  As  the  inha!)itants  were 
French  Roman  Catholics,  having  no  sympathy  in  religion  or  nationahty 
with  either  party,  they  were  objects  of  great  solicitude  to  both.  Friendly 
overtures  were  made  to  them  l)y  the  colonies  then  in  league,  but  imprudent 
language  interfered.  Had  wise  words  and  measures  been  adopted  at  the 
outset  the  Canadians  might  have  been  easily  won  to  an  alliance,  for  a 
traditional  feud  between  the  French  and  English  had  existed  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  the  recent  conquest  of  Canada  by  the  English  was 
yet  a  cause  for  much  irritation  :  or  had  Congress  acted  promptly  upon 
the  suggestions  of  Colonels  Allen  and  Arnold  soon  after  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga,  Canada  might  have  been  easily  won  by  conquest.  The 
Xew  York  Provincial  Congress  thought  it  an  "  impertinent  proposal 
coming  from  Allen,  a  inan  who  had  been  outlawed  ]>y  the  authorities  of 
New  York.'" 

The  two  heroes  {^Allen  and  Arnold)  had  already  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility taken  preliminary  steps  toward  such  conquest.  They  -went  down 
the  lake  in  a  schooner  and  bateaux  with  armed  men,  and  Arnold 
captured  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel  (the  outlet  of  the  lake),  but  could  not 
hold  the  prize.  Again,  when  Arnold  heard  that  the  Governor  of  Canada 
had  sent  an  armed  force  to  St.  Johns  for  the  purj^oso  of  attempting  the 
recapture  of  the  lake  forts,  he  proceeded  without  authority  to  fit  out, 
arm,  and  man  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  all  the  vessels  he  could 
lay  his  hands  iipon,  and,  as  self-constituted  commodore,  he  took  post  at 
Crown  Point  and  awaited  the  coming  of  the  foes.  They  did  not  come. 
This  was  the  first  Continental  Xavy.  It  was  put  afloat  in  Xew  York 
waters  before  the  middle  of  June,  1775. 

Colonel  Allen  and  his  lieutenant,  Seth  Warner,  appeared  before  the 
Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  he 
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repealed  to  the  members,  in  quaint  plirases  and  with  slow  speech,  the 
state  of  affairs  on  the  nortliern  frontier,  and  urged  the  imjjortance  of  an 
immediate  invasion  of  Canada  before  the  small  British  force  there  should 
be  increased.  He  asked  for  authority  to  raise  a  new  regiment  of  Green 
Mountain  Boys  for  tliat  service.  His  words  so  deeply  impressed  the 
members  that  on  June  17th  they 

^^ResolveJ,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Convention  of  Jsew  York 
tliut  they,  consulting  with  General  Schuyler,  employ  in  the  army  to  be 
raised  for  the  defence  of  America  those  called  '  Green  Mountain  Boys,' 
under  such  ofKcers  as  the  said  Green  Mountain  Boys  shall  choose." 

Alien  and  Warner  soon  appeared  in  Kew  York  and  craved  an  audience 
with  the  Provincial  Congress.  Their  errand  produced  much  embarrass- 
ment. How  could  members  treat  with  men  who  had  recently  been  pro- 
claimed outlaws  ?  Debates  ran  liigii,  when  Captain  Sears  moved  that 
"  Ethan  Allen  be  admitted  to  the  floor  of  the  House."  The  motion  was 
adopted  by  a  large  majority.  The  old  feud  was  instantly  healed,  and 
the  Congress  decreed  that  a  regiment  of  Green  Mountain  Boys,  five 
hundred  strong,  should  be  raised. 

Already  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  had  sent  troops  to 
Ticonderoga,  imder  Colonel  Hinman,  who  held  the  chief  command  there 
until  superseded  by  General  Schuyler.  Tiie  military  force  then  in  the 
jtrovince  did  not  exceed  three  thousand  men  fit  for  duty,  and  yet  prepa- 
rations were  made  in  Xew  York  for  an  invasion  of  Canada.  The  visit  of 
Allen  and  Warner  had  quickened  the  perceptions  of  the  Continental 
Congress  of  the  necessity  of  such  an  invasion,  and  on  June  27th  that 
body  ordered  General  Schuyler,  if  he  sliould  ''  find  it  practicable  and 
not  disagreealile  to  the  Canadians,  immediately  to  take  possession  of 
St.  Jolins  and  Montreal,  and  pursue  such  other  measures  in  Canada  as 
might  liave  a  tendency  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of  these  prov- 
inces"— in  other  words,  to  undertake  an  armed  invasion  of  Canada. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 
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General  Sciiuylek  liad  accoinpaiiied  Washington  from  Pliiladelpliia 
to  New  York.      When  lie  arrived  at  Albany  early  in  -Inly  he  found  the 

aspect  of  affairs  in  Xortherii  New 
York  dark  and  unpromising  to  the 
Republican  cause. 

Sir' William  Johnson, ■•'Mvho  had 
taken  sides  with  the  crown  in  the 
political  movements  of  the  time, 
liad  died  the  previous  autumn.  His 
mantle  of  almost  unbounded  influ- 
ence over  the  Indians  of  the  Mohawk 
Valley  and  beyond  had  fallen  upon 
his  energetic  son-indaw,  Colonel 
Guy  Johnson,  who  succeeded  him 
as  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Sir  William's  son  John  inherited 
the  title  and  estates  of  the  baronet, 
and  was  at  that  time  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  keeping  Toryism  activel}' 
alive  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  lie 
l)rigadier-general  of  the  militia  of  Tryori 
County,  which  extended  west  of  Albany  County  almost  indefinitely. 
Tliese  successors  of  Sir  William,  especially  Guy,  professed  peaceable 

*  Sir  William  Johnsou  was  a  conspicuous  character  in  the  later  period  of  the  colonial 
history  of  New  York.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  in  1T15.  Educated 
for  a  merchant,  an  unfortunate  love  affair  changed  the  tenor  of  his  life.  He  came  to 
America  to  take  charge  of  landed  property  in  the  region  of  the  Moliawk  Valley  belonging 
to  his  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  "Warren.  His  good  treatment  of  the  Indians  made  him  a 
favorite  with  them.  He  built  a  fine  mansion  (yet  standing),  whicli  he  called  "  John.son 
Hall,"  and  there  the  village  of  Johnstown,  in  Pulton  County,  now  flourishes.  He 
married  a  pretty  German  girl,  by  whom  he  had  two  cliildren,  a  son  (afterward  Sir  John 
Johnson)  and  a  daugliter.  By  his  housekeeper,  3Iary  Brant,  tlie  sister  of  Brant,  tlie 
celebrated  Jloliawk  cliief,  he  had  eight  children.  She  lived  witli  him  until  his  death  in 
1774.  AVhen  tlie  French  and  Indian  War  broke  out  Jolinson  was  appointed  sole  agent 
of  Indian  affairs  in  tlie  province  of  Xew  York,  and  managed  the  business  most  judi- 
ciously. The  king  granted  him  100,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Slohawk  Valley.  lie  lived 
on  his  domain  in  his  fine  mansion  in  rude  baronial  splendor. 
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intentions,  but  tlie  movements  of  tlie  latter  liad  been  so  suspicious  for 
some  time  tliat  the  patriotic  citizens  of  Tryon  County  were  filled  with 
apprehensions. 

Guy  Johnson  was  holding  a  council,  in  the  spring  of  1775,  with  the 
Indians  at  his  house*  (near  the 
present  village  of  Amsterdam),  on 
tlie  Mohawk,  when  news  from 
Lexington  and  intimations  that  he 
was  about  to  be  arrested  so  alarmed 
him  that  he  hastily  adjourned  the 
coimeil,  first  to  the  German  Flats 
and   then    to    Fort    Stanwix,    now 

Rome.  He  had  taken  his  family  with  liim.  He  soon  pushed  onward 
to  the  heart  of  the  country  of  the  fierce  Cayugas  and  Senecas,  and  at 
Ontario  (according  to  tradition)  he   called  a  great  council   of  the    Six 
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GUY   JOHNSON  S   HOUSE. 


x^ations.     He  was  accompanied  by  Brant  (whose    sister   had    been  the 
concubine — the  wife,   according  to  Indian  customs — of  Sir  AVilliam)  as 


*  This  house,  substantially  built  of  stone,  is  yet  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Mohawk  River,  a  mile  from  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  in  Jlontgomeiy  County.  Sir 
William  Johnson  had  an  equally  strong  mansion,  two  stories  in  height,  with  a  high 
pealied  roof,  wherein  he  resided  twenty  years  before  he  built  Johnson  Hall.  It  is  yet 
standing,  about  three  miles  we.st  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  fortified  and  called  "  Fort 
Johnson," 
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liis  secretary  ;  also  hy  Colonel  John  Butler  and  Ids  son  Walter,  who  was 
afterward  engaged  in  bloody  forays  upon  the  defenceless  white  inliah- 
itants  of  the  Mohawk  region. 

The  council  at  Ontario,  at  which  about  fourteen  hundred  l)arl)arians 
were  assembled,  was  satisfactory  to  Colonel  Johnson.  Thence  he  went 
to  Oswego  and  invited  representatives  of  the  Six  ^Nations  to  meet  liim  in 


^3i^S*t 


JOHNSON   HALL.f 

(From  a  ekctcU  nuuk'  in  1848.) 


council  there,  to  "  feast  on  a  Bostonian  and  to  drink  his  blood  " — in  other 
words,  to  eat  a  roasted  ox  and  to  drink  a  pipe  of  wine.*  The  council 
was  held  ;  and  at  tlie  conclusion  Johnson,  with  a  large  number  of 
Irofjuois  chiefs  and  warriors,  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  went  down  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  entered  the  British  military  service.  They 
were  chiefly  Mohawks  under  Brant. 

*  Some  doubt  lias  been  expressed  by  a  late  uivestigator  (Mr.  A.  McF.  Davis)  as  to  tiro 
conferences  in  tlie  summer  of  1775,  as  Ontario  and  Oswego  were  names  sometimes  applied 
to  the  same  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswego  River  by  writers  at  that  day.  There  was 
a  place  in  the  Seneca  country  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Ontario  called  "  Ontario,"  where  a 
conference  nuiij  have  been  held,  ;is  stated  in  the  text. 

f  Johnson  Hall,  yet  standing  upou  a  gentle  eminence  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile 
north  of  the  court-house  in  the  village  of  Johnstown,  Fulton  County,  was  built  about  the 
year  1760  by  Sir  AVilliam  Johnson,  and  was,  probably,  the  finest  mansion  in  the  province 
of  New  York  at  that  time.  The  main  building  is  of  wood,  claijboarded  in  a  manner  to 
represent  blocks  of  stone.  It  is  forty  feet  wide,  sixty  feet  long,  and  two  stories  high. 
The  detached  wings,  built  for  flanking  block-houses,  are  of  stone.  The  walls  are  very 
thick,  and  pierced  near  the  eaves  for  musketry.     One  of  these  was  recently  removed. 
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TThile  Got  Ji^msoa  wag  dins  Terming  an  aedve  aOianee  ox  manr  of 
the  nibes  of  the  Six  XatioiB  (and  espedaDr  the  lAi^wbs    -;  '     '  e 
;Kiiish  in  Canada,  Sir  Jdbn  Johnson  remained  at  JohieoD  Ha. 
(A  Sir  inniam,  vhidi  he  had  fwtiSed,  exiting  an  eqnallj 
jaSaeux  in  a  more  qidei  war  in  faror  of  the  anown  ;  - 
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"  You  cannot  conceive,"  wrote  its  president  to  General  Scliujler  in 
August,  "  the  trouble  we  have  with  our  troops  for  want  of  money.  To 
this  hour  we  have  not  received  a  shilling  of  the  public  money.  Two  of 
our  members  have  been  at  Philadelphia  almost  a  fortnight  waiting  for 
the  cash.  Our  men  insist  on  being  paid  before  they  march,  not  their 
subsistence  only,  but  also  their  billeting  money.  Perhaps  no  men  have 
been  more  embarrassed  than  we." 

This  inal)ility  was  called  indifference  by  some  and  disaffection  by 
others,  and  drew  forth  imgenerous  reflections.  "  That  Congress," 
wrote  Samuel  Mott  to  Governor  Trumbull  from  Ticonderoga,  "  are  still 
unsound  at  heart.  They  make  a  great  noise  and  send  forward  a  few 
officers  to  command  ;  lint  as  to  soldiers  in  the  service,  I  believe  they  are 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  strong  at  all  the  posts  this  side  of 
Albany."  And  Major  P>rown,  then  on  a  mission  in  Canada,  wrote  to 
the  same  gentleman  :  "  The  Xew  Yorkers  have  acted  a  droll  part,  and 
are  determined  to  defeat  us  if  they  can." 

Schuyler  had  sent  Major  Brown,  an  American  and  a  resident  on  the 
Sorel,  into  Canada  for  information.  At  the  middle  of  August  he  reported 
that  there  were  seven  hundred  regular  troops  in  Canada,  of  whom  three 
hundred  were  at  St.  Johns  ;  that  five  hundred  Tories  and  Indians  under 
Sir  John  Johnson  were  near  Montreal  trying  to  persuade  the  Caughna- 
wagas  to  join  them  ;  that  the  French  Canadians,  restive  under  British 
rule,  were  generally  disposed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  he  believed  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  if  undertaken  at  once,  might  easily  be  achieved. 

Schuyler  now  resolved  to  pusli  forward  as  speedily  as  possible.  Troops 
and  supplies  were  coming  forward.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New 
York  was  using  every  effort  to  furnish  its  one  thousand  men.  Four 
regiments  were  organized  \inder  the  respective  commands  of  Colonels 
McDougal,  Van  Schaick,  Clinton,  and  Holmes,  and  Captain  John  Lamb 
was  authorized  to  raise  a  company  of  artillery  one  hundred  strong,  to  be 
attached  to  McDougaFs  regiment.  The  Committee  of  Safety  of  New 
Hampshire  sent  to  the  gathering  army  on  the  lake  tliree  companies,  under 
Colonel  Bedel,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  woods  and  well  acquainted 
with  Canada.  But  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  were  tardy  in  forming 
their  regiment. 

Toward  the  close  of  August  the  troops  at  Ticonderoga  moved  down 
the  lake  under  the  command  of  Generals  Montgomery*  and  Wooster, 

*  Richard  Montgomery  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1736  ;  entered  the  British 
Army  ;  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Quebec  in  17r)9  ;  was  in  the  camjiaign  against  Havana 
with  General  Lyman,  and,  returning  to  New  York,  he  made  that  city  his  residence.  He 
went  to  England,  sold  his  commission  in  1772,  came  back,  and  bought  a  beautiful  estate 
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and  took  post  at  Isle  aux  Xoix,  on  the  Sorel,  a  few  miles  abore  St. 
Johns.     There  Schuyler  joined  them.     He  had  been  in  attendance  npon 
his  duty  as  Comiuissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  holding  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  Six  Nations 
at  Albany.      The  troops  remained 
at  Isle  aux  !Xoix  nntil  the  middle 
I     September,     when     Schuyler, 
prostrated    by    illness,    transferred 
the  chief  command  to  Montgomery 
I  lid  returned  to  Ticonderoga. 

On  the  day  of  Schuyler's  de- 
parture (September  25th)  Mont- 
gomery advanced  npon  the  fort  at 
St.  Johns  with  abont  a  thousand 
men  without  artillery,  and  began  a 
siege  on  the  ISth.  The  garrison, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Preston, 
maintained  a  vigorous  resistance  for 
more  than  a  month.  The  fort  was 
surrendered  to  Montgomery  on 
November  3d,  1775. 

During  the  siege  small  detachments  from  Montgomery's  force  went 
ont  upon  daring  enterprises.  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  had  joined  the  little 
patriot  army.  At  the  head  of  eighty  men,  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
John  Brown,  who  was  to  co-operate  with  him,  he  ptished  across  the  St. 
Lawrence  to  attack  Montreal.  Brown  failed  to  co-operate.  Allen  was 
defeated,  made  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to  England  to  be  tried  for  treason, 
but  was  exchanged  in  ilay,  177S.     Montgomery  took  Montreal. 

General  Montgomery  wrote  to  the  Continental  Congress  :  "  Until 
Quebec  is  taken  Canada  remains  unconquered."'  Impressed  with  this 
idea,  he  lost  no  time  in  pressing  toward  Quebec  in  the  face  of  terrible 
.;~couragements — inclement  weather,  the  desertion  of  troops,  hostility 
of  the  Canadians,  and  a  lean  commissariat.  Frost  was  binding  the 
waters,  snow  was  mantling  the  whole  country,  and  the  rigors  of  a 
Canadian  winter  menaced  him. 


GEXERAL   KICHAKD   MOXTttOSTERY. 


uu  the  east  bank  of  the  Hnd-*on,  in  Duches.*  County,  and  soon  afterward  married  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Livingston.  He  espoused  the  patriot  cause  ;  was  conunissioned  a 
taigadier-general,  and  joined  General  Schuyler  in  the  expedition  to  conquer  Canada  in 
177.5.  He  was  in  chief  coramand  of  the  troops  that  captured  St.  Johns  and  Montreal, 
and  laid  siege  to  Quebec.  In  an  attack  upon  that  city  he  was  killed.  There  is  a  fine 
memorial  monument  to  his  memory  on  the  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Xew  York  City. 
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Twenty  miles  above  Quebec  Montgomery  met  Arnold  (December 
11th)  with  a  shattered  remnant  of  his  followers,  tattered  and  torn,  who 
had  been  driven  from  before  the  city,  when  woollen  suits  brought  from 
Montreal  were  placed  npon  their  shivering  limbs.  The  nnited  forces 
stood  njjon  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  before  Quebec,  on  December 
1st,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  city.  A  scornful  refusal 
•was  followed  by  a  siege  which  lasted  three  weeks.  It  was  carried  on 
with  a  few  light  cannons  and  mortars  mounted  upon  brittle  ice  I'edouljts, 
the  men  exposed  to  almost  daily  snow-storms  in  the  open  fields. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  last 
day  of  the  year  1775  the  little  be- 
sieging army  attempted  to  take 
Queljec  by  storm.  The  force  was 
divided.  One  portion  was  led  by 
Montgomery  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
side  of  the  town  ;  the  other  portion 
was  led  by  Arnold  on  the  St. 
Charles  side.  They  were  to  meet 
and  attempt  a  forced  entrance  into 
the  city  through  Prescott  Gate  at 
Mountain  Street.  Just  before 
dawn,  while  he  was  pressing  for- 
ward at  the  head  of  the  Xew  York 
troops  in  the  face  of  a  blinding 
snow-storm,  Montgomery  was  killed 
by  a  grape-shot  f  rona  a  mnsked  bat- 
tery at  the  foot  of  Cape  Diamond. 
Arnold  had  been  wounded  and  sent  to  a  hos])ital.  After  a  further  strug- 
gle tlie  British  made  a  sortie  through  Palace  Gate  and  captured  the  whole 
of  Arnold's  division.  Arnold,  now  in  chief  command,  retreated  a  few 
miles  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  for  a  while  blockaded  the  garrison  at 
Quebec.  He  was  soon  succeeded  in  command  by  General  Wooster,* 
who  came  down  from  Montreal. 


DA^•I1)   WOOSTER   IN    1758. 


"•■■  David  Wooster  was  Ijorn  at  Stratford,  Conu. ,  March  2d,  1710,  and  was  educated  at 
Yale  College.  He  performed  excelleut  military  service  among  provincial  forces  before 
the  Revolution.  He  was  colonel  of  a  Connecticut  regiment,  and  became  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  He  was  with  Allen  and  Arnold  at  the  capture  of 
Ticonderoga -in  1775  ;  was  in  command  in  Canada,  with  the  commission  of  a  brigadier- 
general,  in  the  .sjiring  of  1776,  and  on  his  return  was  made  first  major-general  of  Con- 
necticut militia.  Opposing  the  invasion  of  his  State  in  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  fatally 
wounded  in  a  skirmish  at  Ridgefield,  and  died  on  Mav  2d. 
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General  Schuyler  had  jnst  heard  of  the  death  of  Montgomery,  when 
he  was  called  up  the  Mohawk  Valley  to  disann  the  Tories  of  Tryon 
Connty.  It  was  evident  tliat  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  retainers  were 
preparing  for  an  active  armed  alliance  with  the  British  in  Canada. 
Schuyler,  acting  under  instructions  from  the  Continental  Congress,  called 
for  seven  hundred  mih'tia  to  assist  him.  Tlie  response  was  marvellous. 
Before  he  reached  Caughnawaga  on  the  Mohawk,  a  few  miles  from 
Johnson  Hall,  he  had  three  thou- 
sand aj-med  followers,  including 
nine  hundred  of  the  Tryon  Connty 
militia. 

By  appointment  Schuyler  met 
the  baronet  at  the  late  residence 
of  Guy  Johnson,  on  the  Mohawk, 
from  whom  he  demanded,  as  terms 
of  peace,  the  immediate  cessation 
■  .f  all  hostile  demonstrations  ;  the 
surrender  of  all  arms,  ammunition, 
and  stores  in  the  possession  of 
Johnson  :  the  delivery  to  hinx  of 
all  the  arms  and  accoutrements 
held  by  the  Tories  and  Indians,  and 
Sir  John's  parole  of  honor  not  to 
act  inimically  to  the  patriot  cause. 
Sir  John  was  compelled  to  comply  with  the  terms,  and  gave  his  pledge.* 

On  January  19th  (1776)  the  expedition  under  Schuyler  was  at  Johns- 
town, where  the  arms  and  military  stores  were  deUvered  up,  and  at  noon 
the  next  dav  nearlv  three  hundred  Scotch  Highlanders  laid  do\vn  their 
arms  before  a  line  of  armed  mihtia  in  the  streets  of  Johnstown.  The 
Mohawks  meanwliile  had  remained  neutral.  With  six  Scottish  chiefs 
and  more  than  one  hundred  Tory  prisoners,  and  some  heavy  guns  as 
trophies,  Schuyler  marched  back  to  Albany.  He  had  disarmed  between 
.-:x  and  seven  hundred  Tories,    conciliated  the   Mohawks,  and  diluted 
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*  Sir  John  Johnson  was  born  in  1742  ;  died  at  Montreal  June  4th,  1830.  In  1TT4  he 
was  appointed  major-general  of  the  Xew  York  niilitia.  He  was  an  active  Torv  and 
British  partisan  during  the  old  war  for  independence,  and  produced  great  distress  among 
the  patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  ilohawk  Valley  by  participation  with  the  Indians  on  their 
destructire  forays  with  his  "  Royal  Greens,"  a  partisan  corps.  He  went  to  England,  but 
returned  in  1TS5  and  resided  in  Canada,  where  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs.  He  was  ako  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Canada.  To  compensate 
him  for  his  losses,  the  British  (Jovernment  made  him  grants  of  land  in  Canada. 
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the  loyalty  of  some  of  tlie  most  prominent  leaders  among  the  Six 
Nations. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1775  stirring  events  occurred  in  the 
city  of  Xew  Tork.  Tlie  course  of  Governor  Tryon  was  so  evidently 
hostile  to  the  Republican  cause  that  the  Provincial  Congress,  now 
governed  b}^  the  popular  will,  and  perceiving  a  resort  to  arms  to  be 
inevitable,  ordered  Captain  John  Lamb,  then  recruiting  an  artillery  com- 
pany, to  take  the  cannons  from  the  fort  and  the  grand  battery  to  a  place  of 
safety.  With  a  small  military  force  and  a  body  of  citizens  led  by  Cap- 
tain Sears,  he  went  to  the  Battery  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  (August 
25th)  and  began  the  task.  A  bullet  was  sent  among  the  people  from  a 
barge  filled  with  armed  men  from  the  Asia,  which  was  concealed  near 
by.  A  volley  was  returned,  and  the  barge,  bearing  several  }nen  killed 
and  wounded,  Iiastened  back  to  the  Asia.  That  vessel  immediately 
liurled  three  cannon  shots  ashore  in  quick  succession.  Lamb  ordered  the 
drums  to  beat  to  arms.  The  church-bells  rang  out  an  alarum  ;  and 
while  all  was  confusion  and  fear  bi'oadside  after  broadside  of  grape-shot 
from  the  Asia  was  fired  iipon  the  town,  injuring  several  houses  ;*  but 
no  life  was  sacrificed.  Believing  that  the  town  was  to  be  sacked  and 
burnt,  hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  seen  at  midnight 
hurrying  away  with  their  light  effects  to  places  of  safety  in  the  suburbs. 
Yet  the  ]>atriots  at  the  Battery  stood  firm,  and  in  the  face  of  the  can- 
nonade from  the  Asia  every  gun  was  removed.  There  were  twenty-one 
iron  18-pounders  and  some  smaller  cannons. 

The  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  Asia  caused  intense  exaspera- 
tion among  the  patriots,  and  Governor  Tryon,  taking  counsel  of 
prudence  and  his  fears,  sought  refuge  from  the  wrath  of  the  people  on 
^^  board  a  British  shiji-of-war  in  the  harbor.      From  that  aquatic  "  palace" 

i^^^  he   attempted   to  laile  the  province.      There   his  Council   joined  him.f 

^^^  But  royal  authority  was  at  an  end  at  Kew  York  forever. 

Eivington,  the  loyal  printer,  had  changed  the  name  of  his  newspaper 
to  the  Royal  Gazette,  and  was  using  his  great  influence  as  a  journalist  in 

*  Among  the  houses  injured  at  that  time  was  the  tavern  of  Samuel  Fraunce,  a  West 
Indian  by  birth,  and  of  such  a  dark  complexion  that  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "  Black 
Sam."  His  house  was  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets.  Frencau,  in  his 
"Petition  of  Hugh  Gains,"  makes  that  time-serving  journalist  say,  in  ;dludiug  to  the 
cannonade  of  the  Asia : 

"At  first  we  supposed  it  was  only  a  sham. 
Till  he  drove  a  round  ball  Ihrougli  the  roof  of  Blacli  .Sam." 

f  The  members  of  his  Council  who  joined  him  were  :  Oliver  de  Lancey,  Hugh  Wallace, 
AViUiam  Axtelle,  .John  Harris  ("rugi  r,  aiul  .lames  .Jauncey. 
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fostering  Toryism  in  the  province.  He  abused  the  Sons  of  Liberty 
(especially  Captain  Sears)  in  his  paper  withoiit  stint.  Fired  by  personal 
insult  and  patriotic  zeal,  Sears  went  to  Connecticut,  and  at  noon  on  a 
bright  day  in  November  (25th)  he  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  seventy- 
five  light  horsemen,  proceeded  to  the  printing  establishment  of  Riving- 
ton*  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street,  placed  a  guard  around  it,  put  the  type 
into  bags,  destroyed  the  press 
and  other  a])purtenances,  and 
then  rode  out  of  the  city  amid 
the  shoiits  of  the  jjopulace  and 
to  the  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle. 
The  type  was  cast  into  bullets 
Rivinoton  finding  New  York 
too  hot  for  him,  fled  to  England, 
but  returned  the  next  year,  when 
British  troops  held  possession  of 
the  city,  and  resumed  the  publi- 
cation of  his  Gazetteer. 

Notwithstanding  this  action 
and  the  aggressive  zeal  of  the 
Republicans,  disaif  ection  to  their 
cause  extensively  prevailed 
throughout  the  province  of 
New  York  during  the  winter 
of  1775-76.  In  Queens  County, 

on  Long  Island,  many  of  the  people  began  to  arm  in  favor  of  the  crown, 
and  from  his  floating  refuge  in  the  harbor  Governor  Tryon  kept  up  a 
continual  correspondence  with  Mayor  Matthews,  Oliver  de  Lancey,  and 
other  Loyalists  on  shore.  The  Continental  Congress  as  vigorously 
opposed  his  influence,  and  took  measures  to  disarm  the  Tories  every- 
where, while  Washington,  besieging  Boston,  kept  a  vigilant  eye  upon  all 
that  might  harm  the  colony  of  New  York. 


JAMES   KIVINGTON. 


*  James  Eivington,  the  "  King's  printer"  in  New  York,  was  a  native  of  England. 
Failing  in  business  as  a  bookseller  in  London,  he  came  to  America  in  1760  and  opened  a 
book-store  in  Philadelphia.  He  opened  auotlier  the  following  year  at  the  foot  of  Wall 
Street,  in  New  York.  He  printed  books,  and  in  1773  he  began  the  publication  of  the 
Royal  Gazetteer,  a  weekly  newspaper.  After  the  Revolutionary  AVar  began  he  took 
strong  ground  in  favor  of  the  crown,  and  so  continued  until  the  close  of  the  contest.  It 
seems  to  be  a  well-attested  fact  that  Rivington  played  false  to  the  Royalists,  and  furnished 
much  information  to  'Washington.  He,  an  apparent  Anti-Loyalist,  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  city  unmolested  when,  at  the  evacuation  in  1783,  hundreds  of  lesser  sinners 
were  compelled  to  flee.     He  died  in  .July,  1802,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 
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When,  in  January,  177*'),  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  witli  a  considerable  force, 
sailed  from  Boston,  Washington,  believing  New  York  to  be  his  destina- 
tion, sent  General  Charles  Lee  thither,  instructed  to  gather  a  force  on 
liis  way  and  take  a  position  to  defend  that  city.  With  marvellous 
rapidity  Lee  collected  about  twelve  hundred  men  and  encamped  Mith 


SKiXATURE    OF    .lAMES    TtlVINGTON. 


tliera  in  "  The  Fields''  on  the  verge  of  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  the  Committee  of  Safety,  who  had  been  made  timid  by  a  threat  of  the 
commander  of  the  Asia  that  he  would  bombard  the  town  if  "  rebel 
troops"  were  allowed  to  enter  it.  Lee  made  liis  headquarters  at  No.  1 
Broadway  and  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  I  come  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  Long  Island  and  the  city  I)y  the 
enemies  of  liberty.  If  the  ships-of-war  are  qniet  I  shall  be  quiet  ;  if 
they  make  my  presence  a  pretext  for  firing  upon  the  town,  the  first  house 
set  in  flames  by  their  guns  shall  be  the  funeral-pile  of  some  of  their  best 
friends." 

At  these  brave  words  the  Tories  shrunk  into  inactivity  ;  the  Provincial 
Congress  felt  a  glow  of  patriotism,  and  measiires  were  immediately 
adopted  for  fortifying  the  city  and  the  approaches  to  it,  and  garrisoning 
it  with  two  thousand  men.*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook 
on  the  day  when  Lee  entered  the  city.  Informed  of  Lee's  presence,  he 
sailed  southward.  Lee  followed  by  land,  leaving  the  little  army  at  New 
York  in  charge  of  Lord  Stirling.  In  June  following  Lee  and  Clinton 
M'ere  in  conflict  in  Charleston  Harbor. 

Washington  prosecuted  the  siege  of  Boston  with  as  much  vigor  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow,  and  in  March,  1776,  he  drove  General  Howe 
and  his  troops  from  the  town  literally  into  the  sea.  He  allowed  them  to 
evacuate  .Boston  (March  17tli)  and  to  sail  away  quietly  and  unmolested, 
accompanied  by  a  large  nvind)er  of  Loyalists,  who  fled  before  the  indig- 
nation of  a  multitude  of  Whigs  whom  they  had  persecuted  for  months. 


*  For  a  description  of  tlie  fortifications  tlius  erected,  see  Lossiug's  Pirturicd  Field  Btnik 
of  the  Rtmlution,  Vol.  II.,  p.  593,  note. 
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Howe  sailed  for  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  tlie  following  summer  lie 
appeared  '.vitli  a  large  armed  force  before  Kew  York  City,  borne  tliither 
ill  a  fleet  commanded  by  liis  brother,  Lord  Howe,  and  took  possession  of 
Stateii  Island. 

Suspecting  Howe  had  sailed  for  New  York,  Washington,  with  a  larger 
part  of  his  army,  hastened  to    that 
city  immediately  after  the  evacuation 
of  Boston,   and  held    it    until    Sep- 
tember. 

During  the  heats  of  the  summer 
Washington  made  his  headquarters 
at  Eichmond  Hill,  far  "  out  of 
town,"  with  the  bulk  of  his  army 
encamped  near  by.  Tryon  was  yet 
at  his  floating  headquarters  in  the 
Duchess  of  Gordon  war-ship  plot- 
ting, plotting,  ]-)lotting  with  his 
friends  on  shore  for  the  ruin  of  the 
Republican  cause.  He  formed  a 
plan  for  the  murder  of  Washington 
and  his  principal  officers,  or  for  their 
arrest  and  transportation  to  England 

to  be  tried  for  treason,  and  the  capture  of  the  troops  on  Manhattan 
Island.  He  sent  money  ashore  freely  for  purposes  of  bribery.  The 
Life  Guard  of  "Washington*  was  tampered  with,  and  tM'o  of  them  were 
seduced  from  their  tidelity.  To  one  of  them,  an  Irishman  named 
Ilickey,  was  intrusted  the  task  of  destroying  Washington.  He  knew 
that  his  commander  was  very  fond  of  green   peas,  and  he  resolved   to 


'^.T    If- 

UZAL   KNAPP. 


*  ATashington's  Life  Guard  was  organized  in  the  autumn  of  1776  ou  Ilarlem  Heights, 
and  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  picked  men,  first  commanded  by  Caleb  Gibbs, 
of  Rliode  Island,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  William  Colfax  was  the  last  commander. 
The  special  service  of  the  Life  Guard  was  to  guard  the  headquarters  of  the  commander- 
in-chief,  but  they  were  never  spared  in  battle.  The  last  survivor  of  Washington's  Life 
Guard  was  Uzal  Kuapp,  who  died  in  the  town  of  New  Windsor,  Orange  County,  N.  Y., 
in  .January,  18i)7,  when  he  was  a  little  more  than  ninety-seven  years  of  age.  He  was  a 
native  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  and  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Guard.  Over  his  grave  near  Wash- 
ington's Headquarters  at  Newburgh  is  a  handsome  mausoleum  of  brown  freestone,  made 
from  designs  by  H.  K.  Brown,  the  sculptor. 

The  sketch  on  the  following  page  of  the  banner  of  the  Guard  was  copied  from  one  in  the 
museum  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  in  1848,  deposited  there  by  George  Washington  Parke  Custis. 
The  figure  of  the  guardsman  .shows  the  uniform  of  the  Guard.  It  consists  of  a  blue  coat 
with  white  facings,  white  waistcoat  and  breeches,  black  half  gailers,  a  cocked  hat  with  a 
blue  and  white  feather.     The  banner  was  white  silk. 
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slay  liini  liy  ijoison   mixed   in  a  dish  of   tiieni   to   be  set  Lefore  liiiii   at 
dinner. 

Ilickey  tiied  to  make  tlie  general's  housekeeper,  a  faithful  maiden,  an 
accomplice  in  the  deed  by  placing  the  poison  in  the  peas.  She  pre- 
tended to  favor  his  jjhuis.  At  the  appointed  time  for  placing  the  savory 
dish  before  the  general  Ilickey  watched  her  movements  through  a  half- 
opened  door.  The  general  made  some  excuse  for  ordering  the  dish 
away  without  tasting  the  peas.  The  girl  had  forewarned  him.  Ilickey 
was  arrested,  found  guilty,  and  hanged  on  a  tree  (June  2Sth,  1770)  in 
the  presence  of  fully  twenty  thousand  people.  It  was  the  first  military 
execution  in  the  Continental  Army.      Mayor  Matthews  and  more  than 

twenty  others  were  ar- 
rested on  suspicion  of 
complicity  in  the  plot, 
but  only  Hickey  suffer- 
ed. The  plot  was  traced 
directly  to  Tryon  as  its 
authoi". 

At    tliis    juncture  the 

Continental       Congress, 

now  become  a  permanent 

body,  sitting    at    Phila- 

were    engaged 


delpliia, 


BANNEH   op   WASHINGTON  S   LIFE   GUARD. 


in  the  discussion  of  a 
uiost  important  matter. 
The  people  in  general 
until  lately  had  not  ex- 
pressed a  desire  for  po- 
litical independence  of 
Great  Britain.  There 
were  a  few  who  had  warmly  advocated  it  for  some  time.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1776  Thomas  Paine,  an  English  radical  living  in  Philadelphia, 
put  forth  a  powerful  pamphlet,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Push,  in  which 
he  pleaded  earnestly  for  independence.  It  was  termed  Common  Sense. 
In  terse,  sharp,  incisive,  and  vigorous  sentences  bristling  with  logic,  he 
embodied  the  sentiments  of  reflecting  men  and  women  throughout  the 
colonies. 

"Independence,"  he  said,  "is  now  the  only  bond  that  will  keep  us 
together.  We  shall  then  be  on  a  ])roper  footing  to  treat  with  Great 
Britain.  .  .  .  Every  quiet  method  for  peace  hath  been  ineffectual. 
Our  prayers  have   been  rejected   with  disdain.      Peconciliation   is  now  a 
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fallacious  dreani.  Bring  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  to  the  touch- 
stone of  nature  ;  can  _you  hereafter  love,  honor,  and  faithfully  serve  the 
power  that  hath  carried  fire  and  sword  into  your  land  ?  Ye  that  tell  us 
of  harmony,  can  you  restore  us  to  the  time  that  is  past  ?  The  blood  of 
the  slain,  the  weeping  voice  of  nature  cries,  ' 'Tis  time  to  jjart.'  The 
last  chord  is  now  broken  ;  the  people  of  England  are  now  j^resenting 
addresses  against  us.  A  government  of  our  own  is  a  natural  right.  Ye 
that  love  mankind,  that  dare  oppose  not  only  tyranny  but  the  t^-rant, 
stand  forth  !  Every  spot  of  tlie  old  world  is  overrun  with  oppression. 
Freedom  hath  been  hunted  round  the  globe.  Asia  and  Africa  hath  long 
expelled  her  ;  Europe  regards  her  like  a  stranger  ;  and  England  hath 
given  her  warning  to  depart.  Oh,  receive  the  fugitive  and  jjrepare  an 
asylum  for  mankind  !'' 

The  effect  of  this  pamphlet  was  marvellous.  It  carried  dismay  into 
the  enemy's  camp.  One  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sent  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  produced  an  almost  universal  desire  for  indejjendence 
among  the  people,  for  its  trumpet  tones  awakened  the  continent  and 
made  every  patriotic  heart  thrill  with  joy.  It  gave  expression  to  a 
feeling  that  already  filled  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  was  waiting  for  a 
voice. 

Very  soon  legislative  bodies  began  to  move  in  the  matter.  North 
'Carolina  was  the  first  colony  that  took  positive  action.  It  authorized  its 
delegates  in  Congress  to  "  concur  with  those  of  other  colonies  in  declar- 
ing independence."  Other  colonies  did  the  same.  Others  permitted 
their  deputies  to  do  so,  and  still  others  refused  assent  and  were  silent. 
Among  the  latter  were  New  York,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

At  length  the  Continental  Congress  moved  in  favor  of  independence, 
satisfied  that  tlie  people  were  ripe  for  it.  In  April  they  recommended 
the  several  provincial  assemblies  to  form  State  governments.  General 
letters  of  marrpie  and  reprisal  were  granted,  and  the  American  ports 
were  opened  to  all  nations  excepting  the  British.  Finally  on  June  7th, 
on  motion  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia  (seconded  by  John 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts),  the  Congress  resolved  that  the  colonies  were, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  that  all 
political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  Britain  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  dissolved. 

The  consideration  of  this  resolution  was  deferred,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  formal  declaration  of  causes  for  the  action.  The 
resolution  was  debated  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  a  month.  It  was 
adopted  on  July  2d  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  colonies  (not  of  the 
representatives),  and  on  July  ith  the  Declaration,  written  by  Thomas 
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Jefferson,  was  adopted  l>j  tlie  same  vote.  Tlie  Declaration  was  signed 
on  the  same  day  by  all  the  members  who  voted  for  it,  when  it  was 
printed  and  sent  oat  in  every  direction  bearing  tlie  signatures  of  only 
John  Hancock,  president,  and  Charles  Tliomson,  secretary.  It  was 
engrossed  on  parchment  and  signed  afterward. 

Toward  evening  on  Jnly  9th  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
read  to  a  brigade  of  the  Continental  Army  in  Xew  York  City,  which 
was  drawn  np  in  a  hollow  square  on  the  site  of  the  City  Hall.  Wash- 
ington was  present.  The  Declaration  was  read  in  a  clear  voice  by  one 
of  his  aides.  At  early  twilight  the  excited  populace,  citizens  and 
soldiers,  were  led  to  the  Bowling  Green,  where  they  attached  ropes  to 
the  equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  erected  there,  as  we  have  oi^served, 
in  1770  {seti  page  19!)),  and  man  and  horse  were  pulled  headlong  to  the 
ground.  The  statue,  made  of  lead,  was  broken  into  fragments,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  was  cast  into  bullets  wjiicli  were  afterward  wsed  by 
the  Continental  soldiers.  "  So,"  wrote  a  contemporary^  "  the  British 
had  melted  majesty  hurled  at  them." 

A  sudden  change  in  action  now  appeared  in  the  newly-elected  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  2^ew  York.  A  large  British  force,  just  landed  on 
Staten  Island,  was  menacing  the  city.  The  Congress  adjourned  to 
White  Plains,  in  Westchester  County,  and  reassembled  there  on  July 
9th.  They  emiJJiatically  approved  the  Declaration  of  Independence,* 
and  changed  the  title  of  their  body  to  '*  Convention  of  Kepresentatives 
of  the  State  of  New  Yorlc,"  though  the  State  was  not  yet  organized. 
That  measure  Avas  then  under  consideration. 

It  was  now  clearly  manifest  that  the  province  of  !Xew  York  was  to  be 
the  theatre  of  the  first  great  effort  to  crush  the  "  rebellion"  in  accord- 
ance with  a  plan  devised  by  the  British  Ministry  the  year  before,  and 
which  had  been  partially  revealed.  It  contemplaterl  the  seizure  of  Xew 
York  and  Albany,  and  to  strongly  garrison  both  cities  ;  to  declare  all 
persons  "  rebels'"  who  should  oppose  the  royal  troojis  ;  to  take  possession 
of  the  Hudson  and  East  rivers  with  small  armed  vessels,  and  so  to  form 
a  strong  line  of  military  power  between  l^ew  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  colonies,  extending  from  Manhattan  Island   through  the   valleys  of 

*  The  Declaration  was  referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  John  Jay  was  chairman. 
He  almost  instantly  reported  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  : 

"Resohed,  unanimously.  That  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Continental  Congress  for 
declaring  these  united  colonies  free  and  independent  States  are  cogent  and  conclusive, 
and  that,  while  we  lament  the  cruel  necessity  which  has  rendered  the  measure  unavoid- 
able, we  approve  the  same,  and  will,  at  the  risk  of  our  lives  and  fortunes,  joiu  with  tlie 
other  colonies  in  siipporting  it." 
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the  Hudson  to  Canada  ;  to  retake  tlie  forts  on  Lake  ChampLain,  and 
■with  regidars,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  easily  raalce  destructive 
irruptions  into  'New  Enghmd  and  Pennsylvania.  This  would  secure  a 
safe  communication  between  Quebec  and  New  York,  separate  and 
weaken  the  most  important  colonies,  and  make  the  subjugation  of  all  the 
colonies  an  easy  task.  This  jilan  was  devised  by  the  ministry  after  the 
battle  of  Bunker  (Breed's)  Hill,  and  was  made  known   to  members   of 
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the  Xew  York  Provincial  Congress  by  a  letter  from  London  during  that 
summer. 

The  Continental  Congress,  satisfied  that  such  a  plan  of  subjugation 
was  to  be  attempted,  perceived  the  necessity  of  forming  an  alliance  witli 
Canada  or  achieving  its  conquest,  and  in  the  spring  of  177t3  Dr.  Franklin, 
Samuel  Chase,  and  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  were  sent  into  thut 
province  invested  with  extraordinary  powers.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Rev.  John  Carroll,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  They  were  authorized 
to  regulate  all  military  matters  in  the  Republican  army  there  ;  to  treat 
with  the  Canadians  as  friends  and  brethren  ;  to  organize  a  republic 
there,  and  to  admit  Canada  into  union  with  the  colonies  they  represented. 

The  commissioners  were  cordially  received  at  Montreal,*  but  circnm- 


*  The  commissioners  were  entertained  at  Xew  York  by  Lord  Stirling,  and  set  sail  up 
tlie  Hud.son  in  a  sloop  furnished  by  him  for  the  purpose  at  five  o'clock  p.m.  ,  April  3d,  1776. 
They  came  to  anchor  off  the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  and  lay  there  twenty-four 
hours  because  of  a  heavy  north-east  storm.     They  proceeded,  and  had  a  perilous  voyage 
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stances  rendered  their  mission  futile.  The  British  Government  had 
hired  thousands  of  soldiers  from  petty  German  princes  to  assist  in  enslav- 
ing its  subjects  in  America.  Some  of  these,  under  the  command  of 
General  de  Tiiedesel,  with  Britisli  re-enforcements  commanded  by  Sir 
John  Burgoyne,  arrived  at  Quel)ec  early  in  May  (1776),  and  very  soon 
the  little  Repul)lican  army  in  Canada,  sorely  smitten  with  the  scourge 
of  small-pox,  M'as  driven  out  of  that  province. 

General  John  Thomas,  a  brave  and  skilful  officer,  had  been  sent  by 
Washington  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  troops  in  Canada  and 
attempt  a  retrieval  of  los.ses  there.  lie  reached  the  camp  iiear  Quebec 
late  in  April  (1776).  The  arrival  of  British  re-enforcements  there  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat  up  the  St.  Lawrence.  He  continued  his  retreat  to 
the  Sorel,  where  he  died  of  small-pox,  when  the  command  devolved 
npon  General  Sullivan.  That  officer  struggled  bravely  with  fate,  but 
was  compelled  to  yield  to  a  superior  force.  With  the  shattered  remnant 
of  the  Republican  army  he  retreated  to  Crown  Point.  Of  five  thousand 
troops  gathered  there,  poorly  clad,  fed,  and  sheltered,  fully  one  half 
were  sick  early  in  July.  The  Northern  army  had  lost,  by  death  and 
desertion,  fully  five  thousand  men. 

So  ended  in  disaster  that  remarkable  invasion.  The  incidents  of  its 
execution  rank  among  the  most  startling  and  romantic  in  the  annals  of 
war.* 

We  have  observed  that  Sir  John  Johnson  gave  his  pai'ole  of  honor  to 
remain  ipiiet.  Early  in  May  (1776)  Schuyler  was  informed  that  Sir 
John,  with  Brant  and  others,  was  holding  conferences  with  the  Indians 
and  inciting  them  to  war,  and  that  the  baronet  was  preparing  to  make 
hostile  movements  in  Tryon  County  Avitli  liis  Scotch  retainers  and  the 
barbarians.  Colonel  Elias  Dayton,  a  judicious  officer,  was  sent  with  a 
competent  force  to  Johnstown  to  arrest  the  baronet  and  take  him  to 
Albanv,  with   his   Scotch  retainers  and  their  families.     AVhen   Dayton 


through  the  Highlands,  for  the  storm  continued.  When  it  abated  they  sailed  ivith  a  fair 
Tvind  and  pleasant  weather  to  Albany,  where  they  were  hospitably  entertained  by  General 
Schuyler.  Charles  Carroll  wrote  :  "He  lives  in  pretty  style  ;  has  two  daughters  (Betsy 
and  Peggy),  lively,  agreeable,  black -eyed  gals. "  "Peggy"  became  Mrs.  (Patroon)  Van 
Rens,selaer,  and  "  Betsy"  Mrs.  General  Hamilton.  The  general  conveyed  them  first  to 
his  country-seat  at  Saratoga,  and  thence  to  Lake  George,  where  he  had  prepared  for  them 
a  stout  bateau.  They  crossed  the  lake  among  floating  ice.  Their  bateau  was  drawn 
over  to  Lake  Champlain  (four  miles)  by  six  yoke  of  oxen.  There  the  commissioners 
embarked  on  it  and  voyaged  to  St.  Johns,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake,  and  thence,  by  land, 
to  Montreal  in  mUchts — two-wheeled  vehicles. 

*  For  a  more  minute  account  of  this  invasion,  .see  Los.sing's  Life  and  Titws  of  Pldlip 
Schuyler. 
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arrived  the  baronet  liad  tied  to  tlie  forest,  and  Lady  Johnson  assured 
him  that  her  husband  was  on  his  way  to  Niagara  with  his  retainers,  and 
that  his  enemies  would  "  soon  hear  where  he  was." 

Lady  Johnson  was  a  spirited  woman,  a  daughter  of  John  "Watts,  one 
of  tlie  king's  provincial  councillors.  Dayton  informed  her  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  frustrate  her  husband's  designs,  and  that  she  must 
accompany  him  to  Albany.  She  was  then  conveyed  thither,  where  she 
was  treated  with  all  the  delicacy  due  to  her  sex  and  her  social  position. 
She  was  retained  there  some  time  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  behavior  of 
her  husband. 

Sir  John  and  his  followers  did  not  go  to  Niagara,  but  started  for  the 
St.  Lawrence.  They  suffered  intensely  from  weariness  and  starvation 
on  the  way,  and  reached  that  I'iver  in  a  wretched  plight  some  distance 
al)0ve  ^Montreal.  The  baronet  was  immediately  commissioned  a  brig- 
adier-general in  the  British  service.  lie  raised  two  battalions — a  total 
of  one  thousand  men — composed  of  his  immediate  followers  and  other 
American  loyalists  who  followed  his  example  in  deserting  their  country, 
and  these  formed  that  active  and  formidable  corps  known  in  the  frontier 
warfare  of  tliat  period  in  Northern  and  Central  New  York  as  the 
"Royal  Greens." 
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CHAPTER   XVir. 

An  arrangement  had  been  niatle  by  the  Britisli  Cabinet  to  attack  the 
Americans  in  1776  sinmltaneously  at  three  points.  Sir  Ilenry  Clinton 
was  to  invade  the  Soutliern  colonies  ;  General  Sir  John  Burgoyne  was  to 
clear  Canada  of  the  "  rebels  ;"  and  General  Howe,  with  the  main  army  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  including  twelve  thousand  Germans,  was  to  seize 
and  occupy  New  York  City,  and  thence  form  a  junction  with  Burgoyne 
at  All)any. 

At  the  close  of  June  General  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  from 
Halifax  with  a  large  army,  in  transports,  and  on  July  8th  landed  nine 
thousand  troops  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
brother,  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  with  British  regulars  and  some  of  the 
German  hirelings. 

Sir  Ilenry  Clinton  joined  Howe  on  the  11th  with  troops  from  Cliarles- 
ton,  S.  C,  where  they  had  co-operated  M'ith  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
fleet  in  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Fort  Moultrie,  on  June  2Sth.  That 
conflict  raged  furiously  about  ten  hours,  when  the  terribly  shattered  fleet 
■withdrew,  and  the  seaworthy  vessels  sailed  with  the  army  for  Sandy 
Hook. 

Admiral  Howe  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook  on  the  12th,  and  very  soon 
other  vessels  came  with  German  mercenaries.  When  August  arrived 
nearly  thirty  thousand  veteran  soldiers  stood  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
Eepublican  army  (who  were  mostly  militia,  and  nearly  one  fourth  of 
them  sick  and  unfit  for  duty),  then  occupying  the  city  of  New  York, 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Washington. 

General  Howe  and  his  brother  appeared  in  the  twofold  character  of 
peace  commissioners  and  as  military  commanders  empowered  to  make 
war.  They  were  authorized  to  treat  for  peace,  but  only  on  the  condition 
of  absolute  submission  on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  They  were  also 
authorized  to  grant  pai'dons  and  amnesty  to  penitents.  They  made  a 
most  silly  blunder  at  the  outset  in  endeavoring  to  open  negotiations  with 
Washington  by  sending  him  a  letter  addressed  to  "  George  Washington, 
Esq."  The  general  refused  to  receive  it  unless  addressed  to  him  by  his 
military  title.  This  the  commissioners  were  instructed  not  to  do  ;  also 
not  to  recognize  the  Congress  in  an  official  capacity.  Howe's  adjutant- 
general  (Major  Patterson")  was  sent  with  another  communication.     It  was 
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not  received,  but  lie  was  admitted  to  the  presence  of  Wasliington.  He 
expressed  a  hope  that  reconciliation  might  be  effected,  and  said  the  com- 
missioners had  large  powers.  "  They  have  power  only  to  grant  pardon," 
said  Washington.  ''  The  Americans  are  only  defending  their  rights  as 
Britisli  suijjects,  and  have  been  guilty  of  no  act  requiring  pardon,"  he 
continued.     Here  ended  the  interview. 

Admiral  Howe,  who  was  personally  acquainted  with  Dr.  Franklin  and 
most  sincerely  desired  reconciliation,  wrote  to  that  gentleman  on  his  first 
arrival.  The  doctor's  reply  satisfied  the  earl  that  his  Government  mis- 
apprehended the  temper  of  the  American  people,  and  that  Franklin 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  Continental  Congress  when  he  wrote  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  letter  :  "  This  war  against  us  is  both  unjust  and 
unwise  ;  posterity  will  condemn  to  infamy  those  who  advised  it  ;  and 
even  success  will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonor  those  who 
voluntarily  engage  in  it."  Here  the  commissioners  paused  in  efforts  to 
negotiate,  and  prepared  immediately  to  strike  the  "  i-ebellion"  an 
effectual  blow. 

Already  British  ships-of-war  had  run  up  the  Hudson  Kiver  past 
American  batteries,  and  were  menacing  the  country  in  the  rear  of  Man- 
hattan Island  with  the  intention  of  keeping  open  a  free  communication 
with  Canada  and  facilities  for  furnishing  arms  to  Tories  in  the  interior. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  a  majority  of  the  influential  inhabitants  were 
active  or  passive  Tories.  The  provincial  authorities  were  yet  acting 
timidly.  In  this  exigency  Wasliington  appealed  to  the  country.  It 
was  nobly  responded  to  by  the  farmers  of  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  where  harvest-fields  needed 
them,  and  very  soon  they  swelled  the  army  at  New  York  to  about  seven- 
teen thousand  effective  men. 

Both  parties  now  prepared  for  an  inevitable  conflict.  Hulks  of  vessels 
were  sunk  in  the  channel  of  the  Hudson  opposite  the  height  on  which 
Fort  Washington  was  built.  Fort  Lee  was  erected  on  the  Palisades 
beyond  the  river.  Batteries  were  constructed  at  various  points  on 
Manhattan  Island,  and  troops  under  the  comnumd  of  General  Greene 
were  sent  over  the  East  liiver  to  erect  fortifications  on  Long  Island  back 
of  Brooklyn.  Greene  was  soon  prostrated  by  fever,  and  resigned  the 
conunand  to  General  Sullivan,  who  had  lately  come  from  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  Small  detachments  were  placed  on  Governor's  Island  and  at 
Paulus's  Hook  (now  Jersey  City),  and  some  militia  were  posted  in  lower 
Westchester  County  under  General  James  Clinton  to  oppose  the  landing 
of  British  troops  on  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Sullivan  placed 
guards  at  several  passes  through  a  range  of  wooded  hills  on  Long  Island 
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extending  from  the  Narrows  to  Jamaica.  Late  in  Angnst  the  Ameri- 
cans had  a  hue  of  defences  extending  from  (present)  Greenwood  Cem- 
etery to  tlie  I^avy  Yard,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles.  Tiiese  were 
armed  with  twenty  camions,  and  there  was  a  strong  redonbt  with  seven 
great  gnns  on  Broolvlya  Heights. 

On  Angust  2(ith  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  British  troops  were 
landed  at  the  western  end  of  Long  Lsland.  Washington  immediately 
sent  over  a  small  re-enforcement  to  the  Americans  near  Brooklyn,  placed 
General  Putnam  in  chief  command  on  Long  Island,  and  ordered  General 
Sullivan  to  command  the  troops  outside  the  lines.  On  that  evening  the 
British  began  an  advance  in  three  divisions.  Their  left,  under  General 
Grant,  moved  along  the  road  nearest  New  York  Bay  ;  their  right,  under 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Earl  Cornwallis,  accompanied  by  Howe,  moved 
toward  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  their  centre,  composed  of  Germans 
and  led  by  General  De  Heister,  advanced  by  Flatbush.  The  British  had 
then  afloat  in  adjacent  waters  ten  ships  of  the  line,  twenty  frigates,  some 
bomb-ketches,  and  almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  transports.  The 
American  troo])s  on  Long  Island  did  not  exceed  eight  thousnnd  in 
number. 

Informed  that  his  pickets  at  the  lower  pass  below  Greenwood  liad  been 
driven  in,  Putnam  sent  General  Lord  Stirling  with  some  Delaware  and 
Mai'yland  troops  to  confront  the  enemy.  He  unexpectedly  met  a  large 
force.  Planting  his  only  two  camions  \ipon  a  wooded  height  ("  Battle 
Hill"  in  Greenwood),  he  waited  for  the  coming  enemy,  to  give  battle. 

Meanwhile  the  Germans  were  pushing  forward  to  force  their  way 
through  the  Flatbu.sh  Pass  (now  in  Prospect  Park,  its  place  marked  by 
an  inscription),  while  Clinton  and  Cornwallis  were  eagerly  pressing  on  to 
gain  the  Bedford  and  Jamaica  passes.  The  latter  had  been  neglected  by 
Putnam,  and  having  no  defenders,  Clinton  easily  seized  it.  AVhile 
Sullivan  was  defending  the  Flatbush  Pass  against  De  Heister,  the 
baronet  with  a  strong  force  descended  from  the  woods  and  attacked  the 
Americans  there  on  flank  and  rear.  Sullivan  attempted  to  retreat  to  the 
American  lines,  but  failed,  and  with  a  large  portion  of  his  men  he  was 
made  a  prisoner. 

Stirling  and  his  party  were  now  the  only  Americans  in  the  field  with 
unbroken  ranks.  They  fought  Grant's  column  with  spirit  for  four 
liours.  Then  Cornwallis  descended  the  Port  or  Mill  Road  with  the  bulk 
of  Clinton's  column  and  fell  upon  Stirling.  The  latter  ordered  a 
retreat,  but  the  I)ridge  over  Gowanus  Creek  was  in  flames  and  the  tide 
was  rising.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  wade  the  creek.  He 
ordered  one  half  of  his  troops,  with  some  German  prisoners,  to  cross  the 
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iiiiuldy  channel,  while  he  and  the  rest  shonld  fight  Cornwallis.  Stirling 
was  finally  overcome  and  was  made  a  prisoner."  By  noon  the  victory 
for  the  British  was  complete.  The  Americans  had  lost  ahout  five  hun- 
dred men  killed  and  wounded,  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  made  prisoners. 
The  victors  encamped  in  front  of  the  American  lines  and  prepared  to 
hesiege  tliem. 

"Washington,  who  had  heheld  these  movements  with  great  anxiety, 
crossed  the  river  on  the  morning 
of  the  2Sth,  and  was  rejoiced  to 
find  the  British  encamped  and  de- 
laying an  attack  until  their  fleet 
should  co-operate  with  them.  lie 
at  once  conceived  a  ]»lan  for  the 
salvation  of  his  imperilled  little 
army.  He  resolved  to  attempt  a 
retreat  acioss  tlie  river  to  New 
York  under  the  shadow  of  the 
ensuing  night.  Providentially  a 
dense  fog  which  overspread  both 
armies  at  midnight  and  covered  the 
whole  region  gave  him  essential 
aid.  It  did  not  disperse  until  after 
sunrise  the  next  morning,  when, 
under  its  sheltering  wing  and  un- 
suspected by  the  British,  the  whole  American  army  had  passed  the 
stream  in  boats  and  bateaux,  carrying  everything  witli  them  excejjt- 
ing  heavy  cannons.  Washington  and  his  staff,  who  had  been  in  the 
saddle  all  night,  remained  on  the  Brooklyn  side  of  the  river  until  the 
last  boat-load  had  departed. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  General  Howe  again  proposed  to  treat 
for  peace.  This  was  a  reason  for  his  delay  in  attacking  the  American 
camp.     He  sent  a  verbal  message  to  the  Continental  Congress,  whose 
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*  William  Alexander  (Lord  Stirling)  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1720.  a  son  of 
Secretary  Alexander,  of  New  Jersey.  Attached  to  the  commissariat  of  the  British  Army 
in  America,  lie  attracted  the  notice  of  General  Shirley,  who  made  him  his  jirivate  secre- 
tary. He  went  to  Scotland  in  1755,  and  imsuccessfuUy  presented  his  claim  to  the 
Earldom  of  Stirling.  It  was  generally  believed  that  his  claim  was  just,  and  he  ever  after- 
ward bore  the  empty  title  of  ' '  Lord  Stirling, "  in  America.  In  1 776  he  was  commissioned 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  Continental  Army,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the  war 
then  begun.  He  married  a  daughter  of  AVilliam  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  York  Society  Library  and  King's  (now  Columbia) 
College.     Lord  Stirling  died  June  15th,  1783. 
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•authority  lie  had  heeu  instructed  not  to  recognize,  proposing  an  informal 
•conference  with  any  persons  wlioni  that  l)ody  niight  ap[>oint.  Congress 
consented,  and  early  in  September  Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and 
Edward  Rutledge  met  Howe  at  a  house  on  Staten  Island  opposite 
Amboy,  known  as  the  "  Billop  House."*  The  meeting  was  friendly, 
hut  barren  of  expected  fruit.  Howe  could  not  meet  the  three  gentle- 
men as  members  of  Congress,  but  only  as  private  citizens  ;  and  he 
informed  them  that  the  independence  of  the  colonies  would  not  he 
considered  for  a  moment.  The  gulf  between  them  was  impassable,  and 
the  conference  soon  ended. 

The  disaster  on  Long  Island  disheartened  the    American    army,  and 
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hundreds  deserted  and  went  home.  General  insubordination  prevailed, 
and  tiie  army  was  weakened  by  the  practice  of  many  vices.  Drunken- 
ness was  very  common,  and  licentiousness  poisoned  the  regiments.  The 
outlook  was  extremely  gloomy,  and  it  was  determined  to  take  the  sick 
and  -wounded  to  New  Jersey,  the  military  stores  up  the  Hudson  to 
Dol)bs  Ferry,  abandon  the  city,  and  establish  a  fortified  camp  on 
Harlem  Heights,  near  Fort  Washington,  toward  the  upper  part  of 
Manhattan  Island. f 

*  Tlii.s  house  was  the  residence  of  Ciiptaiii  Christopher  Billop,  formerly  of  the  Briti.sh 
Navy.  It  was  now  abandoned  by  the  family.  It  stood  upon  high  ground  opposite  Perth 
Amboy. 

f  Washington,  in  his  retreat  from  the  city  to  Harlem  Heights,  made  his  headquarters 
for  a  day  or  two  at  the  home  of  Robert  Murray  on  (pre.sent)  Murray  Hill,  where  he  gave 
instructions  to  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  who  had  volunteered  to  visit  the  British  camp  on 
Long  Island,  in  disguise,  and  obtain  information.  While  on  that  business  Hale  was  recog- 
nized and  exposed.  He  was  arrested,  sent  to  Howe's  headquarters  at  Turtle  Bay,  East 
River  (at  Forty-seventh  Street),  and  hanged  as  a  spy  by  the  notorious  provost-marshal. 
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General  Howe  was  indolent  and  fond  of  sensual  pleasures.  Procras- 
tination marred  many  of  his  plans.  When  he  fonnd  the  Americans  had 
escaped  he  leisurely  prepared  to  invade  Manhattan  Island  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  army  there.  Before  he  was  ready  to  do  so  that  arniv 
was  so  strongly  intrenched  upon  Harlem  Heights  that  they  deiled  him. 
Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  the  home  of  his  companion-in-arms 
on  the  field  of  Monongahela,  Roger  Morris,  which  is  yet  standing. 

After  various  menacing  movements  had  been  made,  a  strong  British 
force  crossed  the  East  River  (September  15th)  from  Long  Island  and 
landed  at  Kip's  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  (present)  Thirty-fourth  Street,  under 
cover  of  a  cannonade.  The  American  guard  there  fled,  but  were  soon 
rahied.  So  long  delayed  were  the  movements  of  the  British  toward  the 
Hudson  River  that  Putnam,  who  had  been  left  in  the  city  with  a  few 
troops,  was  enabled  to  escape  to  Harlem  Heights. 

On  the  following  day  some  British  infantry  and  Scotch  High- 
landers, led  by  General  Leslie,  encountered  some  Connecticut  Rangers 
and  a  force  of  Virginians,  under  Colonel  Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch, 
on  Harlem  Plains.  Tiiey  fought  desperately  until  AVashiiigton  sent 
some  re-enforcements,  when  the  enemy  was  forced  back  to  the  high  rocky 
ground  at  the  upper  end  of  Central  Park.  This  affair  greatly  inspirited 
the  Americans,  though  they  were  compelled  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Colonel 
Knowlton  and  Major  Leitch. 

General  Robertson  was  now  sent  with  a  considerable  force  to  take 
possession  of  the  city,  where  the  British  intended  to  make  their  com- 
fortable winter  quarters.  While  his  forces  were  rejjosing  in  their  tents 
on  the  hills  not  far  northward  of  the  town,  at  midnight  (September 
20th-21st)  huge  columns  of  lurid  smoke  arose  above  the  houses.  It  was 
soon  followed  by  arrows  of  flame  that  shot  upward.  A  terrible  con- 
flagration was  begun.  It  broke  out,  by  accident,  in  a  low  groggery  and 
brothel  at  Whitehall,  and  as  most  of  the  Whig  inhabitants  had  fled  from 
the  city,  there  were  few  to  check  the  flames  excepting  the  soldiers  and 
the  sailors  from  the  ships  in  the  harbor.  About  five  hundi'ed  buildings 
were  consumed,  including  Trinity  Church,  on  Broadway. 

Howe,  re-enforced  by  troops  from  Great  Britain  and  more  Germans, 
imder  the  command  of  General  Knyphausen,  resolved  to  gain  the  rear 
of   Washington's    army,    which    he    dared   not    attack   in    front.       The 


Cunningham,  who  exercised  the  greatest  cruelty  toward  the  unfortunate  young  man.  His 
last  words  were,  as  he  stood  under  the  tree  upon  which  lie  was  hanged,  with  a  rope 
around  his  neck  :  "  I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to  give  to  my  country. "  Hale 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  martyr  to  human  liberty.  Andre,  who  suffered  for  the  same 
offence,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  ambition. 
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Germans  had  come  in  seventy  vessels,  and  numbered  abo\Tt  ten  thousand 
men,  swelling  Howe's  forces  to  about  thirty-five  thousand.  On  October 
12th  Howe  embarked  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  ninety  flat-boats  and 
landed  them  on  a  low  peninsula  of  the  main  of  "We.stchester  County. 
"Washington  sent  General  Heath  to  confront  the  invaders  and  check 
their  movements  toward  his  rear. 

Perceiving  his  peril,  Washington  called  a  council  of  war,  when  it  was 
resolved  to  evacuate  Manhattan  Island  and  take  ]iosition  on  the  Bronx 
River  in  "Westchester,  to  meet  the  invaders  face  to  face,  or  secure  a  safe 
retreat  to  the  Hudson  Highlands.  Leaving  a  garrison  of  nearly  three 
thousand  men  in  Fort  Washington,  under  Colonel  Magaw,  the  army 
withdrew,  and,  marching  up  the  valley  of  the  Bronx,  formed  intrenched 
camps  from  the  heights  of  Fordham  to  White  Plains.  AVashington 
made  his  headquarters  near  White  Plains  village  on  the  21st.  General 
Greene  commanded  a  small  force  M-hich  garrisoned  Fort  Lee,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Hudson. 

After  almost  daily  skirmishing  the  two  armies,  each  about  thirteen 
thousand  strong,  met  in  battle  array  near  the  village  of  White  Plains  on 
October  2Sth.  The  strongest  position  of  the  Americans  was  beiiind 
breastworks  upon  Chatterton's  Hill,  a  lofty  eminence  on  the  right  side 
of  the  Bronx  opposite  the  village. 

Howe's  array  advanced  in  two  divisions,  one  led  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  the  other  by  Generals  De  Heister  and  Erskine.  Howe  was  with 
the  latter.  A  hurried  council  of  war  was  held  by  these  officers  on 
horseback,  when  some  troops,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  cannonade,  pro- 
ceeded to  build  a  rude  bridge  over  the  Bronx.  Over  this  British  troops 
crossed  and  drove  the  Americans  from  Chatterton's  Hill.  The  Repub- 
licans retreated  to  their  intrenched  camp  nearer  the  village,  where  they 
retnained  unmolested  until  the  night  of  the  31st.  Howe  dared  not 
attack  the  apparently  formidable  breastworks  of  Washington's  intrench- 
ments,  which  were  really  composed  chiefly  of  cornstalks  slightly  covered 
with  earth.  The  Americans  withdrew  in  the  night  to  a  strong  position 
on  the  heights  of  North  Castle,  five  miles  fai-ther  north.  The  British 
did  not  pursue.  Washington  with  his  main  army  crossed  the  Hudson 
and  encamped  between  Fort  Lee  and  Hackensack,  in  New  Jersey.  He 
left  General  Lee  in  command  of  a  strong  force  at  North  Castle,  with 
instructions  to  follow  him  into  New  Jersey  if  necessary,  and  he  put 
Heath  in  command  in  the  Hudson  Highlands. 

Lsolated  Fort  Washington,  standing  upon  the  highest  land  on  the 
island,  overlooking  and  commanding  the  Hudson  River,  between  One 
Hundred  and  Eighty-first  Street    and  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth 
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Street,  was  the  next  point  of  attack  by  tlie  British  under  Howe.  It 
was  a  five-sided  earthworii,  two  hnndred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide- 
water, a  mile  north  of  Washington's  former  headquarters  at  the  Roger 
Morris  liome.  It  mounted  thirty -four  great  gnns,  and  it  was  defended 
b}'  several  outlying  redoubts  and  batteries  on  the  north  and  south, 
extending  across  the  island  between  the  Hudson  and  Harlem  rivers. 

Howe  2:>rocrastinated  as  iisual,  and  it  was  the  middle  of  November 
before  he  attacked  Fort  AYashington.  On  the  morning  of  the  16th  he 
put  troops  in  motion  for  a  simultaneous  assault  at  four  different  points. 


THE  JERSEY   PRISON-SHIP. 


They  crossed  the  Harlem  River  undercover  of  a  cannonade.  The  troops 
were  led,  respectively,  by  General  Knyphausen  (who  commanded  the 
Germans),  Lords  Percy  and  Coi-nwallis,  General  Mathews,  and  others. 
Before  noon  the  oceujjants  of  supporting  redoubts  and  batteries  were 
driven  into  the  fort.  At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  had  been 
surrendered,  and  the  British  flag  was  waving  over  it.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Fort  Knyphausen.*  Twenty-six  lumdred  men  became 
prisoners  of  war,  and  many  of  them  were  long  sufferers  in  the  loatlisome 
prisons  of  New  York  and  the  more  loathsome  prison-ships  afloat  in  the 
surrounding  waters. f 

*  On  the  day  of  the  tinal  attack,  Washington,  with  Generals  Putnam,  Greene,  and 
fiercer,  crossed  the  river,  ascended  the  heights,  and  went  to  tlie  abandoned  mansion  of 
Roger  Morris,  where  the  commander-in-chief  had  established  his  headquarters  on  Harlem 
Heights.  From  that  point  they  took  a  hasty  view  of  the  scene  of  operations,  and  hastily 
departed.  Witliin  fifteen  minutes  after  they  left  the  mansion  the  British  Colonel  Sterling 
with  his  victorious  troops  took  possession  of  it. 

f  Among  the  most  notable  of  these  prison-ships  was  the  hulk  of  the  .Tersci/,  which  was 
moored  at  the  Wallabout,  now  the  site  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn.  It  was  called 
"hell  afloat."  A  greater  portion  of  its  inmates  were  captive  American  sailors.  The 
most  wanton  outrages  were  suifered  by  the  poor  \ictims.     The  number  of  deaths  in  this 
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Washington,  satisfied  tliat  Ilowe  would  now  turn  his  attention  to  the 
Federal  City  (Philadelphia),  where  Congress  was  sitting,  prepared  to 
hasten  to  its  defence.  Port  Lee  "was  abandoned,  but  before  its  stores 
could  be  removed  Cornwallis  had  crossed  the  Hudson  with  six  thousand 
men,  and  was  rapidly  approaching  it.  The  garrison  fled  to  the  camp 
near  Hackensack,  and  then  began  Washington's  famous  retreat  across 
j^ew  Jersey,  j)ursiaed  by  Cornwallis,  to  the  Delaware  River. 

The  Britisli  were  now  in  full  possession  of  the  city  of  New  York  and 
Manhattan  Island,  and  held  them  more  than  seven  years.  The  Pro- 
vincial Congress  of  New  York  became  migratory.  Driven  from  the  city 
in  August  (1776),  they  sat  a  short  time  at  Harlem,  then  at  Kingsbridge, 
White  Plains,  the  Philipse  Manor,  Fishkill,  Pougldceepsie,  and  finally  at 
Kingston,  in  Ulster  County.  There  they  remained  until  their  final 
dissolution  on  the  establishment  of  a  State  Government,  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1777. 

While  the  important  military  events  just  recorded  were  occurring  in 
Southern  New  York  near  the  sea,  others  of  great  importance  were 
occurring  in  Northern  New  York  near  the  bordei'S  of  Canada.  A  large 
Britisli  and  (Tcrman  force  were  in  the  latter  province  under  the  general 
command  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  and  were  united  with  troops  under 
General  Guy  Carleton,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  in  preparation  for 
executing  the  plan  for  the  severance  of  New  England  from  the  other 
colonies,  already  mentioned.  This  gave  the  Continental  Congress  and 
their  constituents  great  anxiety,  and  in  June  the  Congress  sent  General 
Horatio  Gates  to  take  command  of  the  Republican  army  in  Canada, 
independent  of  General  Schuyler's  control. 

When  Gates  arrived  in  Albany  he  was  thus  first  informed  that  the 
army  was  out  of  Canada,  and  the  remnant  of  it  was  at  Crown  Point. 
He  hastened  thither,  took  command  of  that  remnant,  and  proceeded  to 

"hell"  was  fiiglitful.  Starvation,  fever,  and  even  suffocation  in  the  pent-up  air  at 
nifflit  made  a  fearful  daily  sacrifice  of  luniiau  creatures.  Every  niorninij;  there  went 
down  tlie  liatcliway  from  tlie  decli^  tlie  terrible  cry,  "  Rebels,  turn  out  your  dead  !" 
Then  a  score  of  dead  bodies  covered  with  vermin  would  be  carried  up  by  tottering  half 
skeletons,  their  suffering  companions,  when  they  were  taken  to  the  shore  and  lightly 
buried  in  the  sands  of  the  beach.  Such  was  the  fate  of  eleven  thousand  American 
prisoners  during  the  war. 

The  cruelties  inflicted  by  Cunningham,  the  brul.il  jirovost-mar.shal,  who  had  the  gcnei'al 
supervision  of  American  prisoners  in  New  York  City,  were  terrible.  He  seemed  to  be 
acting  independent  of  the  militar_y  officers.  In  his  confession  before  his  execution  in 
England  for  a  capital  crime,  he  said  :  "  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  murders  I  have  been 
accessory  to,  with  and  without  orders  from  Government,  especially  while  in  New  York, 
during  which  time  there  were  more  than  two  thousand  prisoners  starved  in  the  different 
buildings  used  as  prisons,  by  stopping  their  rations,  which  I  sold  !" 
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construct  a  flotilla  of  armed  vessels  to  oppose  the  advance  of  tlie  British. 
General  Arnold  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  flotilla,  and 
hy  the  middle  of  August  (1776)  ten  vessels,  large  and  small,  were  ready 
for  service.  Meanwhile  the  British  were  busy  in  the  construction  of  an 
armed  flotilla  at  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel. 

Toward  the  close  of  Aiigust  the  impatient  and  impetuous  Arnold  was 
permitted  to  go  down  tlie  laice  to  meet  the  foe,  but  instructed  not  to  go 
beyond  (present)  Rouse's  Point,  on  the  boundary-line  between  New 
York  and  Canada.  lie  soon  found  himself  in  a  perilous  position,  and 
fell  back  some  distance.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  his  flotilla  was 
increased,  and  early  in  October  he  was  in  command  of  a  fleet  composed 
of  three  schooners,  two  sloops, 
three  galleys,  eight  gondolas,  and 
twenty-one  gun-boats,  bearing  an 
aggregate  armament  of  sixty-seven 
cannons  and  ninety-four  mortars, 
and  manned  by  about  five  hundred 
men. 

Ignorant  of  the  strengtli  of  the 
naval  armament  preparing  at  St. 
Johns,  and  unwilling  to  meet  a 
superioi-  force  on  the  broad  lake, 
Arnold  committed  the  foolish  blun- 
der of  arranging  his  vessels  in  a 
line  across  the  comparatively  narrow 
channel  between  Valcour  Island 
and  tiie  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
a  few  miles  below  Plattsburg.    His 

flag-ship  was  the  schooner  Royal  Savage,  twelve  guns.  There  he  was 
attacked  by  a  formidable  flotilla,  manned  by  many  veterans  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  on  the  morning  of  October  11th.  It  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Pringle  in  the  Inflexible,  though  the  expedition  was  under  the  supreme 
command  of  General  Carleton,  who  was  with  the  fleet,  with  British  and 
German  officers  and  troops.  A  severe  action  ensued,  which  continued 
almost  five  hours.  Arnold  and  his  men  fought  desperately.  His  vessel 
grounded  and  was  burned  by  the  enemy,  Ijut  the  crew  were  saved. 
Night  closed  upon  the  scene,  when  neither  party  was  victorious. 

The  two  fleets  anchored  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  each  other. 

*  Copied  from  a  water-color  sketch  found  by  the  writer  among  the  papers  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler  in  1856.  It  settled  the  important  question,  What  was  the  device  on  the 
"  Union  flag"  lioisted  over  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge  on  January  1st,  1776? 
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Arnold  determined  to  retreat  to  Crown  Point  that  night.  Anticipatino- 
such  a  movement,  tlie  British  flotilLa  was  anchored  in  a  line  across  the 
lake  to  intercept  his  vessels.  The  night  was  intensely  dark,  heavy 
clouds  having  gathered  over  the  sky.  At  ten  o'clock  the  Americans 
■weighed  anchor,  and  with  a  stiff  breeze  from  the  north  the  whole  flotilla 
passed  through  the  British  line  unobserved.  The  astonished  enemy 
gave  chase  the  next  morning.  Calms  and  head  winds  ensued,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  morning  of  the  IStli  that  the  fugitives  were  overtaken. 
Then  another  desperate  fight  ensued  for  several  hours.  One  of  the 
American  vessels  (the  Washington)  was  captured,  and  General  Water- 
bury  and  her  crew  were  made  prisoners.  Arnold  was  on  the  Congress. 
When  she  became  shattered  almost  to  a  wi'eck  he  ran  her  ashore,  with 
other  vessels,  a  few  miles  below  Crown  Point,  set  them  on  fire,  and 
escaped. 

General  Carleton,  with  Generals  Burgoyne  and  TJiedesel  (the  latter 
the  commander  of  the  Germans),  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  took 
possession  of  Crown  Point  and  held  it  about  a  fortnight,  but  refused  to 
attempt  to  recapture  Ticonderoga.  The  whole  British  force  sailed  down 
the  lake  early  in  November,  and  went  into  winter  quarters  in  Canada. 
Burgoyne  soon  afterward  returned  to  England.  At  the  end  of  17T6 
Lake  Champlain  was  really  at  the  mercy  of  the  British,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans had  lost  all  territory  acquired  since  Allen  took  Ticouderoga. 

Early  in  the  struggle  British  cruisers  kept  the  people  on  the  IS^ew 
England  coasts  in  a  state  of  continual  alarm.  One  of  them  bombarded 
and  burnt  Falmouth  (now  Portland),  in  Maine,  and  other  depredations 
were  committed  by  British  armed  vessels.  Ti-»e  Continental  Congress, 
perceiving  the  necessity  for  meeting  this  exigency,  took  measures  for 
creating  a  navy.  At  near  the  close  of  the  year  they  ordered  a  consider- 
able number  of  armed  vessels  to  be  Ijuilt.  Esek  Hopkins,  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  appointed  the  chief  naval  commander,  and  in  February 
(1776)  he  sailed  from  the  Delaware  with  a  little  squadron  to  opjjose  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  fugitive  royal  governor  of  Virginia,  who  was  devastating 
the  shores  of  that  province.  On  January  1st  (1776)  he  had  burned 
^Norfolk.  Hopkins  went  on  to  the  Bahama  Islands,  seized  jSassau,  and 
carried  off  one  hundred  cannons  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores.  The 
Continental  Navy  was  never  powerful,  but  numerous  privateers  author- 
ized by  Congress  performed  efficient  service. 

Two  of  the  vessels  of  war  ordered  by  Congress  were  built  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  on  the  Hudson,  by  Van  Zandt,  Lawrence  &  Tudor,  who  estab- 
lished a  "  Continental  Ship  Yard  "  there.  These  were  the  Congress, 
twenty-eight  guns,    and  the  Montgomery,    twenty-four   guns.       These 
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naval  constructors  were  also  employed  in  building  the  boom  composed 
of  timbers  and  iron  chains  across  the  Hudson  at  Anthony's  Xose,  at  the 
southern  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  It  was  constructed  by  command  of 
the  Committee  of  Safety  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Congress.  It  was 
completed  in  the  spring  of  1777.* 

Tiie  military  disasters  in  ditierent  parts  of  New  York  were  partially 
counterbalanced  by  brilliant  achievements  of  American  soldiers  in  New 
Jersey,  in  the  early  winter  of  1776-77.  In  the  race  for  the  Delaware 
River  between  Washington  and  Cornwallis  the  former  won  ;  but  imjjor- 
tant  places — Newark,  Brunswick,  Princeton,  and  Trenton — fell  into  the 
hands   of   the   invader.     The   little   army   of    Washington   continually 
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diminished  during  his  flight  across  New  Jersey,  and  when  he  reached 
the  Delaware  and  crossed  the  river  into  Pennsylvania  he  had  scarcely 
three  thousand  soldiers  left.  Republicans  in  New  Jersey  seemed  para- 
lyzed in  the  presence  of  the  British  army.  Wasliington  had  urged  Lee 
to  join  liini  with  the  troops  left  at  North  Castle,  but  he  would  not  do 
so  ;  and  after  the  little  army  had  crossed  the  Delaware  that  officer,  who, 
it  is  now  known,  was  a  traitor  to  the  cause,  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
a  prisoner  in  New  Jersey  and  taken  to  New  York. 

The  procrastinating  Howe,  feeling  sure  that  he  could  now  capture 
Philadelphia  at  any  time,  ordered  Cornwallis  to  defer  the  crossing  of  the 
river  until  it  should  be  sufficiently  frozen  to  allow  the  troops  to  move 


*  The  boom  consisted  of  a  heavy  iron  chain  borne  by  strong  floats.  A  more  powerful 
boom  was  stretched  across  the  river  from  West  Point  to  Constitution  Island.  The  chain 
was  buoyed  by  logs  about  si.\teen  feet  in  length  sharpened  at  each  end,  so  as  to  offer  little 
resistance  to  the  tides.  To  these  logs  the  chain  was  firmly  fastened.  Several  links  of  the 
chain  may  be  seen  at  West  Point  surrounding  a  mortar.  The  links  are  made  of  iron  bars 
two  inches  and  a  lialf  square  and  a  little  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  Each  weighed 
about  one  hundred  aud  sixty  pounds. 
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over  upon  tlie  ice.  They  were  cantoned  along  the  ]New  Jersey  side  of 
tlie  riv^er  from  Trenton  to  Burlington.  A  detachuient  of  Germans 
under  Colonel  Rail  and  some  British  light  horse  were  stationed  at 
Trenton  ;  and  so  contident  were  the  British  that  the  inchoate  republic 
was  ruined,  that  Cornwallis  prepared  to  return  to  England.  When  Rail 
sent  to  General  Grant  for  re-enforcements,  the  latter  said  to  the  mes- 
senger :  *'  Tell  the  colonel  he  is  very  safe.  I  will  undertake  to  keep  the 
peace  in  New  Jersey  with  a  corj^oral's  guard." 

Dark,  indeed,  was  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  for  the  Republicans  at 
that  moment.  The  frightened  Congress  had  fled  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore.  The  public  mind  was  despondent.  Recruiting  for  the  army 
seemed  impossible.  Terms  of  service  of  the  soldiers  were  about  to 
expire,  and  the  army  was  reduced  to  seventeen  hundred  men.  Yet 
"Washington,  knowing  the  cause  to  be  just,  and  relying  iipon  Omnipo- 
tence, never  lost  hope.  At  that  gloomy  hour  he  conceived  a  masterly 
stroke  of  military  skill.  Liberal  bounties  were  offered  for  recruits,  and 
l)roug]it  them.  Lee's  division,  under  Sullivan,  joined  him.  So,  also, 
did  regiments  from  Ticonderoga.  The  Pennsylvania  militia  turned  out 
with  considerable  alacrity,  and  the  spell-bound  people  of  Xew  Jersey 
began  to  recover  tlieir  senses. 

Thus  strengthened,  Washington  resolved  to  recross  the  Delaware  and 
smite  the  enemy  at  Trenton.  lie  chose  Christmas  night  for  the  enter- 
prise, knowing  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Germans  would  probably  be 
disabled  by  their  holiday  indulgences. 

In  a  storm  of  sleet  the  Americans,  two  thousand  strong,  with  twenty 
cannons,  crossed  the  Delaware  at  night  on  flat-boats  amid  thin  floating 
ice,  and  hoped  to  reach  Trenton  before  daylight.  They  could  not. 
The  German  guards  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  surprised,  were 
driven  in,  and  gave  an  alarm.  The  di'ums  beat  to  arms,  and  very  soon 
Colonel  Rail  and  his  disordered  troops  were  in  the  streets.  In  tlie  sharp 
skirmish  that  ensued  Rail  fell,  mortally  wounded.  His  troops,  panic- 
stricken,  broke  and  fled  in  confusion,  Init  were  intercepted  by  some 
Pennsylvania  riflemen  under  Colonel  Hand  and  made  prisoners.  The 
light  Jiorse  escaped.  The  victory  was  complete.  As  a  prudential 
measure  Washington  immediately  recrossed  the  river  with  his  captives 
and  spoils. 

The  British  were  astounded,  and  fell  back  from  the  Delaware.  Wash- 
ington's ranks  were  rapidly  filled.  Congress  had  clothed  him  with  the 
powers  of  a  dictator.  He  recrossed  the  Delaware  (December  30th), 
took  post  at  Trenton  with  about  five  thousand  men,  and  resolved  to  act 
on  the  offensive.      Cornwallis  returned  to  New  Jersey,  and  the  British 
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and  German  troops  were  concentrated  at  Princeton,  only  ten  miles 
distant. 

On  January  2d  (1777)  Cornwallis,  witli  a  strong  force,  moved  against 
Wasliino-ton  from  Princeton.  At  Trenton  they  had  some  skirmishing, 
wlien  each  party  encamped  for  the  night  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  small 
stream.  Expecting  re-enforeements  in  tlie  morning,  Cornwallis  felt 
sure  of  his  prey.  But  Washington,  with  his  troops,  moved  secretly 
awav  after  midnight,  and  before  sunrise  he  was  engaged  in  liattle  near 
Princeton  with  the  reserved  troops  who  had  started  to  re-enforce  Corn- 
wallis. The  battle  was  short,  sharp,  and  decisive.  The  brave  General 
Hugh  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  many  other  American  officers 
were  slain  on  that  snowy  field. 

When  the  astonished  Cornwallis  found  that  his  anticipated  prey  had 
escaped,  and  he  heard  the  booming  of  cannon  at  Princeton,  he  hastened 
hsLck  ;  but  not  a  "  rebel  "  was  found  there.  They  had  won  a  victory 
and  passed  on,  and  made  their  way  to  Morristown,  in  the  hill  country  of 
East  Jersey,  where  "Washington  established  his  winter  quarters. 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

Two  very  important  events  occurred  witliin  tlie  domain  of  New  York 
during  the  year  1777,  namely  :  (1)  Tiie  framino-  of  a  constitution  for  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  establishment  and  organization 
of  an  independent  State  government  ;  (2)  A  formidable  invasion  of  the 
State  by  British  troops  from  Canada,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  John  Burgoyne. 

The  final  movement  in  their  migrations  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
or,  rather,  the  "  Convention  of  Representatives  of  tiie  State  of  New 
York,"  as  that  body  was  now  called,  occurred  in  February,  1777,  when 
they  adjourned  from  Pouglikeepsie  to  Kingston.  In  x\pril,  the  pre- 
vious year,  the  Continental  Congress  resolved,  "  That  it  be  recommended 
to  the  several  Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where 
no  government  sufficient  to  the  exigencies  of  their  affairs  hath  hitherto 
been  established,  to  adopt  such  a  government  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and 
safety  of  their  constituents  in  particular,  and  of  America  in  general." 

This  was  a  bold  but  cautious  step  in  tlie  direction  of  independence. 
The  people  of  New  York,  though  Toryism  was  yet  rife  among  them, 
favored  the  recommendation  of  Congress  l)y  a  large  majority,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  new  Convention.*     It  assembled  at  White  Plains  in 

*  At  that  time  the  State  was  divided  into  fourteen  counties — namely,  New  York,  Rich- 
mond, Kings,  Queens,  SufEolli,  Westchester,  Duchess,  Orange,  Ulster,  Albany,  Tryon, 
Charlotte,  Cumberland,  and  Gloucester.  The  last  two  counties  formed  a  part  of  the 
(present)  State  of  Vermont.  The  following  are  the  names  of  tlie  members  who  were 
present  at  the  session  at  Kingston  and  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  State  government  for 
New  York  : 

New  York  City. — John  .Jay,  James  Duane,  John  Morin  Scott,  James  Beekman,  Daniel 
Dunscomb,  Robert  Harper,  Philip  Livingston,  Abrsham  P.  Lott,  Peter  van  Zandt, 
Anthony  Rutgers,  Evert  Bancker,  Isaac  Stoutenburgh,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  John  van  Cort- 
landt,  William  Denning. 

Albany. — Abraham  Ten  Broeck.  Robert  Yates,  Leonard  Gansevoort.  Abraham  Yates, 
Jr.,  John  Ten  Broeck,  John  Taylor,  Peter  R.  Livingston,  Robert  van  Rensselaer, 
Matthew  Adgate,  John  I.  Bleecker,  Jacob  Cuyler. 

DurhesK. — Robert  R.  Livingston,  Zephaniah  Piatt.  .John  Schenck,  .Jonathan  Landon, 
Gilbert  IJvingstou,  James  Livingston.  Henry  Schenck. 

TJlKter. — Christopher  Tappcn,  Matthew  Rea,  Matthew  Cantine,  Charles  De  Witt, 
Arthur  Parks. 
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July,  for  tlie  double  purpose  of  framing  a  State  Constitutiou  and  of  exer- 
cising all  the  powers  of  government  until  tliat  duty  should  Ije  performed. 

On  August  1st  (1776)  the 
Convention  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  prejjare  a  Constitution. 
Mr.  Jaj  was  made  chairman  of 
the  committee.  The  exigencies 
of  public  affairs,  ia  which  ho 
was  deeply  engaged,  caused  con- 
siderable delay  in  their  work,  for 
almost  the  entire  labor  devolved 
upon  liim.  The  draft,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Jay,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention  on 
March  12th,  1777.  That  body 
were  then  sitting  at  Kingston,  in 
a  sul:)stantial  house  built  of  blite 
limestone,  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Fair  streets,  which  is  yet 
(ISSCi)  standing.      It  was  one  of 

the  few  houses  spared  liy  the  torches  of  British  incendiaries  who  burned 
Kingston  ia  the  autumn  of  the  same  vear. 


.lOHX   JAY.* 


WcxMieiitcr. — Pierre  van  Cortlandt,  Gouverueiir  ^Morris.  Gilbert  Drake,  Lewis 
Graham,  Ezra  Lockwooil.  Zeliediali  Jlills,  .Jonathan  Piatt.  Jonathan  G.  Tompkins. 

Orange. — AVilliam  Allison.  Henry  "Wisner,  Jeremiah  t'larke.  Isaac  Sherwood,  Joshua 
H.  Smith. 

S'lffulk. — AVilliani  Smith,  Thomas  Treadwell,  John  Slcss  Hobart,  Matthias  Burnet 
Miller,  Ezra  L'Homniedieu. 

Qneehis. — Jonathan  Lawrence. 

Tryon. — William  Harper,  Isaac  Paris,  Jlr.  Vedder,  John  3Iorse,  Benjamin  Xewkirk. 

Charlotte. — John  Williams,  Alexander  Webster,  William  Duer. 

Cumberland. — Simon  Stephens. 

Kings,  Riclimond,  and  Olaaccster  were  not  represented. 

*  John  Jay  was  born  in  the  city  of  Xew  York  on  December  13th,  1745.  He  entered 
King's  (now  Columbia)  Colleire  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  gave  earlv  promi.se 
of  a  brilliant  career.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1768  ;  soon  became  an  eminent 
lawyer  ;  married  a  daughter  of  William  Livingston,  of  Xew  Jersey,  in  1774,  and  joined 
vigorously  in  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry  as  a  champion  of  popular 
rights.  He  was  the  youngest  member  of  the  tirst  Continental  Congress,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  efficient  men  in  that  bod\-.  After  assisting  in  the  organization  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  he  became  president  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  in  1779  was  sent  as 
minister  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Pre- 
liminary Treaty  of  Peace  in  1783,  and  the  following  year  he  affixed  liis  signature  to  the 
delinite  Treaty.     On  his  return  he  .assumed  the  duties  of  chief  of  the  Foreign  Depart- 
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The  Constitution  M'as  iinder  consideration  for  more  than  a  month. 
Mr.  Jay,  on  reflecting  upon  tlie  character  and  feelings  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  had  omitted  several  important  provisions,  which  he 
proposed  to  offer  separately  as  amendments  before  it  should  be  finally 
acted  iipon.  That  action  vs^as  taken,  in  a  precipitate  manner,  on  April 
20th.*  Mr.  Jay  was  then  absent  in  attendance  upon  his  dying  mother. 
Before  his  return  the  instrument  was  adopted,  with  some  additions  and 
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omissions,  which  he  regretted.  In  a  letter  penned  a  few  days  afterward 
concerning  the  hurried  manner  in  which  this  important  business  had 
been  concluded,  Mr.  Jay  wrote,  after  pointing  out  his  objections  : 

"  The  other  parts  of  the  Constitution  1  approve,  and  only  regret  that, 
like  a  harvest  cut  before  it  was  Avell  ripe,  some  of  the  grains  have 
shrunk.     Exclusive  of  the  clauses  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  which 


ment  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  .so  remained  until  the  National  Government 
was  established,  in  1789,  when  he  was  appointed  the  lirst  Chief-Justice  of  the  United 
States.  In  1794  he  negotiated  a  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  During  liis  absence  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  held  that  ofHce  until  1801.  Gov- 
ernor Jay  died  May  17th,  1S29. 

*  On  April  23d  the  Constitution  was  published  by  the  reading  of  it  to  the  members  of 
the  Convention  and  the  people  by  Robert  Benson,  the  secretary,  in  front  of  the  court  • 
house  in  Kingston.  Benson  stood  upon  a  barrel,  and  his  clear  voice  was  distinctly  heard 
by  the  multitude.  Three  thousand  copies  of  the  document  were  printed  by  John  Holt, 
at  Fishkill,  for  distriliulion. 
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I  wish  had  been  added,  another  material  one  lias  been  omitted — namely, 
a  direction  that  all  jjersons  holding  office  \inder  the  government  shonld 
swear  allegiance  to  it,  and  renounce  all  allegiance  and  subjection  to 
foreign  kings,  princes,  and  States,  in  all  matters,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
civil.  I  should  also  have  been  for  a  clause  against  the  continuance  of 
domestic  slavery,  and  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  literature." 
Because  of  Mr.  Jay's  temporary  absence  from  the  Convention  it  is 
]irobablo  that   the   State  of  ]Vew   York  was  deprived  of  tlie  honor  of 
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setting  tlie  first  example  in  America  of  the  voluntary  abolition  of  slavery. 
Among  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  Constitution,  and  which 
were  subsequently  eliminated  from  it  by  revisions  and  amendments, 
were  (1)  a  provision  for  a  Council  of  Appointment,  composed  of  the 
governor  and  four  Senators,  the  latter  chosen  by  the  Assembly  to  serve 
for  two  years.  This  Council  appointed  nearly  all  officers,  excepting  the 
chancellor  and  Supreme  Court  judges.  Tlic  term  of  office  of  their 
appointees  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Council  ;  (2)  a  Council  of 
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Revision,  comjjosed  of  the  governor,  the  chancellor,  and  Supreme  Court 
judcres,  whose  duty  it  was  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  laws 
bv  the  Legislature  ;  (3)  a  property  qualitication  to  enable  a  citizen  to 
exercise  the  right  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  requiring  Senators  to  be 
freeholders  ;  giving  jjower  to  the  governor  to  prorogue  the  Legislature. 

Unlike  the  more  democratic  iisage  of  to-day,  no  jirovision  was  made 
for  the  submission  of  the  Constitution  to  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
and  the  latter  had  no  opportunity  to  discuss  its  provisions  or  form  an 
opinion  of  it  nutil  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The  Convention  was  urged 
by  the  ''L'nion  Mechanics,"  of  Xew  York  City,  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  ;  but  as  the  mendiers  of  the  Convention  were  anxious  to  return 
home,  and  public  affairs  reipiired  a  speedy  organization  of  a  State  govern- 
ment, this  fundamental  law  of  the  State  was  put  forth,  the  j^roduct  of 
the  representatives  only  of  the  people. 

In  the  full  history  of  these  movements  toward  the  perfecting  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  is  developed  much  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  that  progress  which  marks  so  distinctly  the  onward  career  of 
our  Commonwealth.  Lroni  the  old  Dutch  laws,  sometimes  narrow  and 
despotic,  but  usually  marked  by  a  sound  and  expansive  policy,  have 
evolv^ed,  by  degrees,  the  enlightened  features  of  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  State.  In  it  we  may  trace  the  growtli  of  the  benevolent  principles 
of  human  equality  and  the  correct  appreciation  in  the  public  mind  of 
the  rights  of  man. 

Provision  was  made  for  putting  the  State  Government  into  active 
operation  immediately.*  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  the 
Convention,  Chancellor;  John  Jay,  Chief  -  Justice  ;  Robert  Yates,  Jr., 
and  John  Sloss  Hobart,  puisne  justices,  and  Egbert  Benson,  Attorney- 
General.  The  benches  of  the  courts  of  the  several  counties  were  filled. 
A  Council  of  Safety  was  appointed,  composed  of  Joim  Morin  Scott, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Charles  Tappen,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  Zephaniah  Piatt,  John  Jay,  Charles  De  Witt,  Robert  Harper, 
Jacob  Cuyler,  Thomas  Treadwell,  J.  Sloss  Ilobart,  and  Jonathan 
G.  Tompkins.  To  this  Council  were  confided  all  the  powers  of  the  State, 
to  be  exercised  without  control,  until  superseded  In'  the  regularly  con- 
stituted authorities. 

The  Convention  also   appointed  a  sort  of  Yigilance  Committee,   for 

*  A  committee  composed  of  .Jolui  .J;iy,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Gouverneur  Jlorris,  John 
>Ioriu  Scott,  Abraham  Yates,  and  .Jolin  Sloss  Hobart  was  appointed  to  report  a  plan  for 
organizing  the  State  Government.  Fifteen  of  the  members  of  the  Convention  Ts-ere 
empowered  to  govern  the  State  until  an  election  could  be  held  for  the  State  officers. 
Thev  constituted  a  board  calle<l  the  Cciuneil  of  Safetv. 
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"  inquiring  into  and  detecting  and  defeating  all  conspiracies  that  nia}-  be 
formed  in  tlie  State  against  the  liberties  of  America.''  John  Jay  was 
tlie  tirst  chairman.  They  were  empowered  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers  ;  to  call  out  the  militia  in  the  several  counties  for  suppressing 
insurrection  ;  to  apprehend,  secure,  or  remove  persons  whom  they  might 
judge  dangerous  to  the  State  ;  to  make  the  necessary  drafts  upon  the 
treasury  ;  to  enjoin  secrecy  upon  their  members  and  the  jiersons  they 
employed.  They  were  empowered  to  raise  and  officer  two  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  their  service  whenever  the 
committee  might  see  fit. 

This  formidable  committee  was  kept  in  active  existence  during  the 
war,  and  its  powers  were  employed  with  energy.  A  vast  number  of 
ai-rcsts,  imprisonments,  and  banishments  from  the  State  or  to  within  the 
British  lines  at  New  York  were  made  by  it.  Many  Tories  and  their 
families  were  sent  into  the  city  of  New  York  from  the  rural  districts  ; 
others  were  expelled  from  the  State,  and  others  were  required  to  give 
security  to  a  pledge  to  reside  within  prescribed  limits.  Occasionally  the 
jails  and  even  the  churches  were  crowded  with  prisoners,  and  many  were 
sent  to  jails  in  Connecticut  for  safe  keeping.  Among  the  latter  was  the 
ilayor  of  New  York.* 

The  Convention  defined  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  State,  and 
imposed  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  offender.  They  established  a 
system  of  confiscation  ;  and  soon  after  the  Constitution  was  adopted  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  an  oath  of -allegiance  to  the  State.  All  persons 
refusing  to  take  such  oath  were  sent  within  the  British  lines  or  were 
exchanged  for  prisoners  of  war.  An  act  of  attainder  was  passed, 
together  with  an  act  for  the  '"  forfeiture  and  sale  of  the  estates  of  persons 


*  This  committee  was  timely,  for  the  soutliern  portion  of  tlie  State  was  so  strongly 
Tory  in  sentiment  that  at  one  time  the  inhabitants  were  on  the  point  of  open  opposition 
to  Congress  before  the  entry  of  the  British  troops  into  New  York  City.  Governor  Tryou 
resumed  his  authority  as  supreme  ruler.  He  received  the  congratulations  of  the  loyal 
inhabitants  signed  by  Daniel  Hommanden,  Oliver  de  Lancey,  and  nine  hundred  and 
forty -six  others.  They  also  addressed  the  brothers  Howe,  as  peace  commissioners,  praying 
that  reconciliation  and  general  loyalty  might  be  restored.  A  similar  address  was  made  to 
tlie  governor  and  the  commissioners  in  October,  signed  by  David  Coldcn  and  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eight\--four  inhabitants  of  Queens  County.  On  the  20th  of  the  same 
month  the  committee  of  Suffolk  County  dissolved,  disclaimed  and  rejected  the  orders  of 
Congress,  and  declared  themselves  "  desirous  to  obey  the  legal  authority  of  government, 
hoping  that  the  governor  would  pass  by  their  former  misconduct  and  lie  graciously 
pleased  to  protect  them,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  province."  The  disaffected  every- 
where began  to  correspond  with  the  enemy,  and  authority  was  given  to  county  com- 
mittees to  arrest  and  punish  them. 
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who  had  adhered  to  the  enemy,  and  for  dechiring  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  in  respect  to  all  property  within  it.''* 

The  Convention  adjourned  in  May.  The  Council  of  Safety  imme- 
diately ordered  an  election  of  a  Legislature  and  State  officers.  The  returns 
were  made  to  the  Council  early  in  July.  General  George  Clinton 
was  chosen  governor,  and  Pierre  van  Cortlandt  lieutenant-governor. 
Clinton  held  the  position  by  successive  elections  until  1795,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  John  Jay.  He  was  installed  in  office  on  July  30th,  at 
Kingston.  Being  then  actively  engaged  in  command  of  the  New  York 
militia,  he  did  not  rpiit  the  field  until  the  defeat  of  Bm-goyne,  in  the 
fall,  but  discharged  his  civil  duties  by  corresj^ondence  with  the  Council 
of  Safety,  which  Ijody  was  continued  until  the  full  organization  of  the 
State  Government,  in  the  spring  of  177S. 

The  first  meeting  of  tiie  Legislature  of  Xew  York  took  place  at  King- 
ston,+  when  Walter  Livingston  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
Pierre  van  Cortlandt,  the  lieutenant-governor,  ])resided  over  the  Senate. 
John  Morin  Scott  was  chosen  Secretary  of  State,  and  Comfort  Sands 
Auditor- General. 

Thus  was  completed  by  the  process  of  evolution  the  transformation  of 
the  alternate  Dutch  and  English  province  of  New  York  into  an  inde- 
pendent commonwealth.  It  formed  a  constituent  of  the  then  inchoate 
nation  which  has  become  the  mightiest  power  on  the  earth.      Kew  Y'ork 

*  The  persons  subjected  to  special  attention  under  this  law  were  :  John  Murray,  Earl 
of  Puuniore  ;  AVilliani  Tryon,  governor  ;  .Jolm  Watts,  Oliver  de  Lancey,  Iluij;!!  Wallace, 
Henry  White,  John  Harris  Cruger,  William  Axtell,  Roger  Jlorris,  late  members  of  the 
Council  ;  George  Duncan  Ludlow  and  Thomas  James,  late  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  John  Taber  Kempe,  late  attorney-general ;  William  Bayard,  Robert  Bayard, 
James  de  Lancey,  Da\-id  Matthews  (late  Mayor  of  New  Yorki,  James  Jauncey,  George 
Folliot,  Thomas  White,  William  McAdani,  Isaac  Low,  Miles  Sherbrooke,  Alexander 
Wallace,  John  Weatherhead,  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  and 
Margaretta,  his  wife  ;  Sir  John  Jolinson,  Guy  Johnson,  Daniel  Claas  (son-in-law  of  Su' 
William  Johnson),  John  Butler,  Jolin  Joost  Herkimer,  Frederick  Philipse,  Senior  and 
Junior  ;  David  Coldeu,  Daniel  Kissaiu.  Gabriel  Ludlow,  Philip  Skene.  Andrew  P.  Skene, 
Benjamin  Seaman,  Christoplier  Billop,  Beverly  Robinson,  Senior  and  Junior  ;  IMalcomn 
Morrison,  John  Kane,  Abraham  C.  Curler,  Robert  Leake,  Edward  Jesup,  Ebeuezer 
Jesup,  Peter  Dubois,  Thomas  II.  Barclay,  Susannah  Robinson  and  her  sister.  May 
Morris,  John  Rapelje,  George  Morrison,  Richard  Floyd,  Parker  Wyckham,  Henry 
Lloyd,  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 

f  Kingston  was  then  a  pretty,  thriving  village  situated  on  a  plain  a  short  distance  west 
of  tile  river.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  Dutch  settlements  in  the  State.  It  was  originally 
uamed  Esopus,  and  that  region  was  tlie  theatre  of  a  tragedy,  already  noticed,  in  which  the 
Indians  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  Stuyvesant's  time.  Tliere  were  Dutch  trading  settlers 
there  so  early  as  1616.  At  the  time  in  question  it  was  one  of  the  larger  villages  in  New 
York. 
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is  a  peerless  member  of  the  Tliirty-eiglit  United  States  wliich  form  the 
Great  Eepublic  of  the  West. 

Wliile  these  civil  matters  were  occupjing  the  earnest  attention  of  the 
people  of  New  York,  a  most  imposing  military  sjiectacle  was  seen  within 
its  borders,  and  filled  the  minds  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

"We  have  observed  that  General  Burgoyne  was  in  Canada  at  the  close 
of  1776  with  a  large  British  force.  He  went  to  England  early  in  1777, 
but  returned  to  Quebec  on  May  5th  following.  He  came  bearing  the 
commission  of  lieutenant-general  and  invested  with  the  chief  command 
of  the  troops  in  Canada,  superseding  Governor  Carleton.  To  soothe  the 
feelings  of  the  governor,  Burgoyne  bore  to  Carleton  tokens  of  knight- 
hood which  had  just  been  bestowed  nijon  him,  and  thenceforth  he  was 
known  as  Sir  Guy  Carleton. 

Burgoyne  was  instructed  to  attempt  the  execution  of  the  ministerial 
])lan  for  the  severance  of  New  England  from  the  other  States  then  in 
revolt.  He  at  once  made  preparations  to  invade  Northern  New  York 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Chaniplain,  with  a  large  force  of  Britons,  Germans, 
Canadians,  and  Indians. 

Tlie  vigilant  Schuyler,  anticipating  such  an  invasion,  had  written  to 
Washington  early  in  the  year  that  at  least  ten  thousand  troops,  well 
supplied,  would  be  required  at  Ticonderoga,  and  two  thousand  at  Fort 
Stanwix  (now  Rome)  and  at  other  points  on  the  Mohawk  "River. 
Schuyler  also  engaged  two  trustworthy  residents  of  Canada  to  furnish 
him  with  the  best  intelligence  of  affairs  there,  from  time  to  time. 

Washington  made  strenuous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  northern  army. 
Some  New  York  and  New  England  troops  had  joined  the  garrison  at 
Ticonderoga  ;  but  when,  so  late  as  June  20th,  Schuyler  visited  that  post, 
he  was  deeply  concerned  to  learn  from  General  St.  Clair  that  the  garrison 
M-as  still  very  weak,  the  soldiers  miserably  clad  and  fed,  and  that  there 
was  almost  nothing  in  store  for  them.  A  strong  redoubt  had  been  built 
on  Mount  Indej^endence  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  here  narrow  lake, 
but  there  were  not  men  enough  to  properly  man  it. 

At  dawn  on  the  very  day  when  Schuyler  arrived  at  Ticonderoga 
(June  20th),  the  drums  in  the  British  camp  at  St.  Johns,  on  the  Sorel, 
beat   the   generale,   and   very   soon   the  army  which  Burgoyne  *    had 


*  Sir  John  Burgoyne  Tvas  born  in  England  about  1730.  and  entered  the  army  in  his 
youth.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  He  became  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  served  with  honor  in  Portugal  in  1762,  and  became  a  member  of  Parliament. 
^Vith  the  commission  of  brigadier-general  he  arrived  in  Boston  late  in  May,  1775.  He 
returned  to  England  late  in  1776,  and  came  back  to  America  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and 
undertook  the  invasion  of  the  State  of  New  York.     He  and  his  whole  armv  were  made 
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gathered  there  were  upon  vessels  bound  up  the  lake.  The  wives  of 
many  of  the  officers  accompanied  their  husbands,  for  they  expected  a 
pleasant  summer  journey  over  the  country  to  New  York,  the  lieutenant- 
ijeneral  having  written  to  General  Howe  that  he  should  very  soon  join 
liim  on  tiie  navigaljle  waters  of  the  Hudson.  Tlie  Indians  were  to 
spread  terror  over  Northern  New  York  b}-  their  atrocities,  and  so  make 
conquest  easy,  and  the  voyage  up  the  lake  and  the  march  to  Albany 
almost  a  pleasure  excursion. 

At  the  same  time  an  ex])edition  under  Colonel  St.  Leger,  composed  of 
regulars,  Canadians,  and  Indians,  was  despatched  to  Lake  Ontario  witii 
orders  to  cross  it,  land  at  Oswego,  penetrate  and  desolate  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  and  join  the  victorious  troops  which  might  sweep  down  from 
the  north  into  the  valley  of  the  Hudson.  The  Canadians  and  Indians 
were  led  by  Sir  John  Johnson.  At  the  same  time  a  British  force  was  to 
ascend  the  Hudson,  seize  the  American  fortifications  in  the  Highlands, 
waste  the  country  above  in  case  of  resistance,  and  form  a  junction  with 
Burgoyne  at  All)any. 

To  alarm  and  distract  the  inhaliitants  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Hudson  and  on  the  sealioard,  marauding  expeditions  were  sent  out  from 
New  York.  Late  in  April  a  strong  British  force  went  up  the  Hudson 
to  destroy  American  stores  at  Peekskill,  at  the  lower  entrance  to  the 
TIii,'hlands.  Too  weak  to  defend  them,  the  Americans,  under  General 
McDouiral,  set  them  on  fire  and  retreated  to  .the  hills  in  the  rear. 
A  little  later  Governor  Tryon,  with  about  two  thousand  British  and 
Tories,  landed  on  the  shores  of  Ctmnecticut,  penetrated  the  country, 
destroyed  the  stores  at  Danbury,  and  plundered  and  burnt  that 
village. 

With  much  display  Burgoyne  went  on  board  the  schooner  Lady 
Mary,  at  St.  Johns,  when  a  discharge  of  cannons  from  her  deck  gave  a 
signal  for  the  fleet  to  move.  His  second  in  command  was  General 
■\Viiliam  Pliillips.      The  Baron  de  Itiedesel  ^  was  the  commander-in-chief 


prisoners  at  Saratoga,  when  lie  returned  to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  Parliament, 
lie  became  a  Privy  Councillor,  coniinander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  retired  from  public 
lite  in  178-4.     He  died  in  London  in  1792. 

*  Baron  de  Ricdesel  was  a  German  officer,  born  in  1738,  and  died  in  Brunswick  in 
1800.  He  .served  in  the  English  army  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  in  Europe  luider  Prince 
Ferdinand,  and  became  captain  of  Hessian  Hussars  in  1760.  In  1767  he  became  ad.iutant- 
general  of  the  Brunswick  army.  With  the  rank  of  major-general  lie  commanded  the 
Brunswickers  hired  by  George  III.  of  England  for  service  in  America,  and  landed  with 
Burgoyne  in  Canada  in  the  spring  of  1775.  He  assisted  that  general  in  his  invasion  of  New 
York,  and  was  made  a  ]irisoner  of  war.     His  charming  wife  accompanied  him.  and  after- 
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of  the  Germans.     At  the  mouth  of  the  Boquet  River  (site  of  Wills- 
liorouijh,  ill  Essex  County)  Burwoyne  feasted  about  four  hundred  Indians, 
to  whom  he  made  a  speech,  praising  them  for  their  fidelity  to  tlie  Iving, 
and  exhorting  them  to  "  strike  at 
tlie  common   enemy   of  tlieir  sov- 
ereitcn  and  America."     He  forbade 
them  to  kill  any  excepting  in  bat- 
tle, or  to  take  scalps  from  any  bnt 
the   dead.       The    whuh;    invading 
army  arrived  at   Crown    Point    on 
June  26tli.      They  then  numliered 
something  less  than  nine  thousand 
men,  with  a  powerful  train  of  artil- 
lery. 

Tiie  garrisons  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence  had  an 
aggregate  force  of  not  more  than 
thirty-five  hundred  men,  and  only 
one  in  ten  of  them  jjossessing  a 
bayonet.  Sclaiyler,  who  Avas  at 
Albany  making  provision  to  meet 
the  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  region, 
had  too  few  troops  to  spare  a  re- 
enforcement  for  St.  Clair  without  uncovering  points  which,  left  un- 
jjrotected,  miglit  allow  the  invaders  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  lake 
fortresses.  There  were  strong  outposts  around  Ticonderoga,  but  there 
were  not  troops  CTiough  to  man  them  ;  and  there  were  eminences  that 
conunanded  the  fort  that  were  left  unguarded  for  the  same  reason. 
Between  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Independence  was  a  boom  which  the 
Americans  thought  wonld  effectually  bar  the  way  of  British  vessels 
ascending  tlie  lake  ;  but  it  utterly  failed  in  the  hour  of  need. 

At  Crown  Point  Biirgoyne  issued  a  pompous  proclamation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  Hudson  Valley,  which  he  prefaced  with  a 
list  of  his  titles,  followed  by  terrible  threats  in  allusion  to  what  the 
Indians  might  do  if  unrestrained.  It  did  not  frighten  the  peo])le  at  all. 
They  knew  the  character  of  the  Indians,  and  regarded  the    proclama- 


BARONESS   DE   KIEDESEL. 


ward  publislied  an  interesting  account  of  her  experience  in  America.  Tlic  baron  wa.-; 
exchanged  in  1780  and  was  made  lieutenant-general.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  the 
Prussian  Jlinister  Massow.  She  died  in  Berlin  in  1808.  The  baron's  ilemoirs  and  his 
wife's  Ijetters  and  .Journal  have  been  translated  into  English  and  published  bv  W.  L. 
Stone,  Escj. 
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tioii    \vitli  contemi)t.''''     St.    Clair    also    indulged    in  hopes    and  a  little 
boasting. 

On  July   1st,   a  bright,   hot  day,   the  invading  army  moved  in  two  • 
divisions  from  Crown  Point  to  attack  Forts  Ticonderoga  and  Indepen-  i 
dence.     The  right  wing,  led  by  General  Phillips,  moved  up  the  west  side 
of  the  lake,  and  the  left  wing,  composed  of  the  Germans  commanded  by 
General  Riedesel,  moved  up  the  east  side.     The  dragoons  formed  the 
advance  guard.     General  Burgoyne  and  his  staff  were  on  the  schooner  ' 
lioyal   George,   from  which  he  could  watch   the   movements  of  each  I 
division.      The  whole  force  halted   within   three  miles  of  Forts  Ticon- 
deroga and  Independence. 

A  detachment  of  the  right  wing  of  the  army  seized  an  eminence  that  i. 
commanded  the  road  to  Lake  George  and  some  mills,  and  they  soon  took  I 
possession  of  the  crest  of  Mount  Defiance,  and  planted  a  battery  upon  it, 
whence  plunging  shot  might  be  hurled  into  Fort  Ticonderoga  from  a 
point  several  hundred  feet  above  it.     This  was  done  so  secretly  that  the 
first   intimation   St.  Clair  had  of  it  was  the  startling  siglit,  at   dawn  on 
July  5th.     It  seemed  to  the  Americans  more  like  the  lingering  appari- 
tions of  a  night  vision  than  the  terrilile  reality  they  were  compelled  to  ■ 
acknowledge  it  to  l;)e. 

The  foi't  was  now  clearly  untenable.  A  council  of  war  determined 
that  only  in  secret  flight  might  the  garrison  hope  for  salvation  from 
destruction  or  capture.  The  flight  was  undertaken  the  same  night. 
The  invalids  and  convalescents,  stores  and  baggage,  were  sent  uj^  the  '; 
lake  that  evening  to  Skenesborough  (now  Whitehall)  on  bateaux  ;  and 
at  about  twd  o'clock  in  the  morning  (Sunday,  July  6th)  the   garrison 

*  The  following  poetical  puriiplirase  of  the  proclainatii)ii  was  attributed  to  Fraucis 
Hopkinson,  author  of  "  The  Battle  of  the  Kegs  :" 

"  I  will  let  loose  the  tlo^s  of  hell, 
rive  thousand  Indians,  who  shall  yell. 
And  foam  and  tear,  and  grin  and  roar, 
And  drench  their  moccasins  in  gore  ; 
To  these  Fll  give  full  scope  and  play. 
From  Ticonderog'  to  Florida. 
They'll  sealp  your  heads  and  kick  your  shins, 
And  rip  your  —  and  (lay  your  skins  ; 
And  of  yonr  ears  be  nimble  croppers. 
And  make  your  thumbs  tobacco-stoppers. 
If  after  all  these  loving  warnings. 
My  wishes  and  my  Ijowels'  yearnings. 
Yon  shall  remain  as  deaf  as  adder, 
Or  gr(Mv  with  hostile  rage  the  madder, 
I  swear  Ijy  St.  George  and  by  St.  Paul, 
I  will  exterminate  you  all. 
Subscribed  with  my  manual  sign. 
To  test  ihese  presents — John  Burgoyne." 
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crossed  a  floating  bridge  at  the  booni  to  Fort  Independence,  leaving 
almost  two  hundred  cannons  behind  them.  With  the  garrison  of  the 
latter  they  fled  southward  through  the  forests  of  Vermont,  hotly  pursued 
by  the  grenadier  brigade  of  General  Fraser  and  some  of  the  Germans. 
Overtaken  at  Ilubbardton,  the  Americans,  after  a  short  and  sharp  battle, 
were  defeated  and  dispersed.  St.  Clair  finally  rallied  about  two  thousand 
men,  and  with  these  reached  Fort  Edward,  on  the  upper  Hudson,  in  safety. 

In  the  mean  time  Burgoyne  had  ordered  his  gun-boats  and  other 
vessels  to  pursue  the  fugitive  Ijateaux.  Before  sunrise  these  vessels  had 
burst  asunder  the  boom  on  which  the  Americans  relied,  and  the  whole 
British  flotilla  engaged  in  the  chase.  The  bateaux  were  overtaken  near 
Skenesborough  and  destroyed,  with  all  their  contents,  but  the  men 
escaped. 

General  Schuyler,  who  was  constantly  engaged  in  the  ovensight  of 
everything  in  the  Northern  Department,  was  severely  censured  for  the 
evacuation  of  Ticonderoga,  when  he  had  no  connection  with  the  event. 
The  evacuation  was  done  without  his  orders  or  his  knowledge,  for  he 
was  then  at  Saratoga  on  important  public  business.  He  M'as  tried  for 
the  oti'ence  by  a  court-martial,  and  most  honorably  accpiitted.* 

From  Skenesborough  Burgoyne  sent  out  a  boastful  and  arrogant  proc- 
lamation, in  which  lie  demanded  the  instant  submission  of  the  people, 
and  re(piired  them  to  send  deputies  from  the  several  townships  to  meet 
Colonel  Philip  Skene  f  in  conference  at  Castleton,  on  July  15th.  He 
threatened  them  with  "  military  executions"  if  they  refused  to  obey  his 
connnands.  At  the  same  time  he  promised  them  ample  protection  if 
they  should  be  obedient. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  hastened  to  Fort  Edward,  issued  a  stirring 
counter-proclamation,  warning  the  people  against  the  wiles  of  the  enemy, 
whose  sole  object  was  by  threats  and  promises  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
to  forsake  the  cause  of  their  injured  country,  and  to  assist  the  enemy  in 

*  For  minute  pai'ticulars  concerning  the  eminent  public  services  of  General  Schuyler 
from  1760  until  his  death  in  1804,  see  Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler, 
published  by  Henry  Holt  ifc  Co. ,  New  York. 

t  Philip  Skene  came  to  America  with  British  troops  in  1756,  and  was  wounded  in  the 
attack  on  Ticonderoga  under  Abercrombie.  He  had  entered  the  army  in  1739.  He  was 
in  command  of  Crown  Point  for  a  while.  He  planted  a  settlement  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain  (now  Whitehall)  which  was  called  Skenesborough.  and  there  he  made  his  resi- 
dence in  1770.  Adhering  to  the  British  crown,  he  was  arrested  in  Philadelphia,  but  was 
exchanged  in  1776,  and  accompanied  Burgoyne  in  his  invasion  of  New  York.  He  was 
with  the  British  detachment  defeated  at  Bennington,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Saratoga. 
The  Legislature  of  New  York  confiscated  his  property  in  1779,  when  he  returned  to 
England,  and  died  there  in  1810. 
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forcing  slavery  upon  tlie  people  of  the  United  States.  He  warned  his  i; 
fellow-citizens  that  the  invaders  would  bring  upon  them  tliat  misery  i 
which  similar  jjromises  brought  upon  "the  deluded  inhabitants  of  New  : 
Jersey  who  were  weak  enougli  to  confide  in  them,  Ijut  soon  experienced  > 
their  fallacy  by  being  treated  indiscriminately  with  tliose  virtuous  citizens  i^ 
wiio  came  forth  in  defence  of  their  country,  with  the  most  wanton  i 
harl)arities,  and  such  as  hitherto  hatli  not  even  disgraced  barbarians,  v 
They  cruelly  butchered  without  distinction  to  age  or  sex,"  Schuyler  i 
continued.  "  They  ravished  children  from  ten  to  women  of  eighty 
years  of  age  !  they  l)urnt,  pillaged,  and  destroyed  wliatever  came  into  : 
tlieir  power,  nor  did  those  edifices  dedicated  to  tlie  worship  of  Almighty 
(xod  escape  tiieir  . sacrilegious  fury." 

Schuyler  warned  the  people  of  Northern  New  Yori<  that  this  would 
be  their  fate  if  they  heeded  Burgoyne's  proclamation  ;  and  he  told  them 
distinctly  that  any  persons  holding  any  correspondence  with  the  invaders, 
fir  who  should  accept  protection  from  tliem,  would  be  regarded  and 
punished  as  traitors  to  their  country. 

Bnrgoyne  pushed  on  from  Skenesborough  toward  Fort  Edward,  on 
tlie  upper  Hudson,  but  met  with  obstructions  at  almost  every  step, 
wliich  had  been  cast  in  his  way  by  General  Schujder,  who  destroyed 
i)ridges  and  felled  trees  across  the  roads.  Schuyler  was  tlien  in  command 
of  not  more  than  four  thousand  effective  men,  a  UTimber  entirely  inade- 
ijuate  to  combat  a  foe  twice  as  strong  in  numbers  and  flushed  with 
victory  ;  l)ut  so  effectually  did  he  employ  his  troops  in  impeding  the  i 
marcli  of  tiie  invading  army  that  they  did  not  arrive  at  Fort  Edward  ' 
before  the  close  of  July.  Tiien  occurred  there  the  sad  tragedy  of  the 
death  of  Jane  McCrea,  tlie  story  of  wliich,  as  set  afloat  at  that  time,  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  American  history  ;  but  trutli  changed  its 
features  many  years  ago,  and  gave  the  story  as  follows  : 

Jane  McCrea,  a  daughter  of  a  clei'gyman  in  New  Jersey,  was  visiting 
friends  at  Fort  Edward  at  tlie  time  of  the  invasion.  She  was  betrothed  ' 
to  a  young  man  living  near  there,  wdio  was  then  in  Burgoyne's  army. 
When  that  army  approached  Fort  Edward  some  prowling  Indians  seized  ' 
Miss  McCrea  and  her  feminine  friend  with  whom  she  was  staying,  and 
attempted  to  convey  them  to  the  British  camp  at  Sandy  Hill.  They 
had  placed  them  upon  horses  (probably  by  direction  of  the  lover)  and 
were  ascending  a  iiill  wiien  a  detachment  of  Americans,  who  were  sent 
to  rescue  the  captives,  flred  upon  the  dusky  kidmippers.  One  of  tlie 
bullets  pierced  the  brain  <if  the  juaiden,  and  she  fell  dead  from  tlie 
horse.  Her  captors  scalped  lier  and  carried  her  glossy  tresses  into  the 
camp  as  a  trophy.      Her  lover,  shocked  l)y  the  event,  left  the  army  and 
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retired  to  Canada,  carrying  with  him  the  precions  hicks  of  his  affianced. 
He  hved,  a  moody  bachelor,  nutil  he  was  an  old  man. 

The  body  of  Miss  MeCrea  was  recovered  by  her  friends,  and  was 
buried  at  Fort  Edward.  A  tale  of  romance  and  horror  conceriiinij  the 
manner  of  her  death  went  abroad.  In  September  an  open  letter  of 
General  Gates  (who  had  superseded  Schuyler  in  command)  to  Jiurgoyne, 
full  of  exaggerations  and  holding  the  latter  responsible  for  the  death  of 
the  maiden,  gave  great  currency  to  the  story  ;  and  hundreds,  perhaps 
thousands,  of  young  men,  burning  with  indignation  and  a  spirit  of  ven- 
geance because  of  the  outrage,  flocked  to  the  American  camp. 

Schuyler  continually  fell  back  before  the  pressure  of  Burgoyne's 
superior  numbers,  made  stronger  by  discipline,  until,  in  August,  he 
resolved  to  make  a  stand  near  Stillwater,  on  the  Hudson,  and  there 
establish  a  fortified  camp  for  recruits,  wiio  were  coming  in  rapidly. 
Burgoyne  was  evidently  becoming  weaker  as  he  departed  farther  from 
his  now  precarious  supplies.  His  army  was  soon  in  an  almost  starving 
condition,  and  menaced  on  every  side  by  constantly  increasing  enemies. 

Necessity  now  compelled  Burgoyne  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  food, 
forage,  and  conquest.  He  was  informed  that  the  Americans  had  a  large 
cpiantity  of  stores  at  Bennington,  in  Vermont.  He  sent  a  detachment 
of  Germans,  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Breyman,  to  seize  these  supplies,  jjrocure  horses,  and  organize  the  Tories 
in  that  region.  This  force  was  met  by  New  Hampshire  militia  and 
others  under  General  John  Starke  a  short  distance  from  Bennington, 
and  on  August  16th  (1777)  a  severe  battle  occurred.  The  invaders  were 
defeated  and  dispersed,  and  about  seven  hundred  of  them  became 
prisoners.  Many  of  the  Canadians  and  Indians  deserted,  and  the 
survivors  marched  back  in  most  melancholy  mood. 

This  was  a  disastrous  expedition  for  the  invaders.  It  greatly  inspirited 
the  patriots,  disheartened  the  Tories,  and  depressed  the  spirits  of  the 
whole  of  Burgoyne's  army.  It  crippled  his  movements  when  it  was  all- 
important  that  he  should  go  forward  with  celerity,  for  St.  Leger,  whom 
he  had  sent  by  way  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Oswego  to  invade  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  was  then  besieging  Fort  Stanwix  (then  called  Fort  Schuyler), 
with  the  expectatii.in  ui  sooti  meeting  the  lieutenant-general  at  Albaay. 
His  plans  were  frustrated.  It  was  perilous  for  him  to  remain  where  he 
was  ;  it  would  l)e  perilous  to  move  forward.  His  troops  had  to  be  fed 
with  provisions  Ijrought  from  England  by  way  of  Canada  and  Lakes 
Chainplain  and  George  and  a  land  journey  through  the  forests.  Let  us 
leave  Burgoyne  in  this  dilemma  and  take  a  glance  at  passing  events  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 
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In  onlei-  to  imxierato  the  zoni  of  the  Tories  and  to  encourage  and 
support  the  Whigs  of  Tryon  County,  Fort  Schuyler  (on  the  site  of 
Roiue,    ^.  y.)  had  been  garrisoned  l)y  seven  hundred  and  tifty  men, 

commanded  liy  Colonel  Peter 
Gansevoort.  In  July  (ITTT)  Culo- 
.,j»r^,  i  .1,1/  nel  Marinus  Willett,  an  active  and 

'*^v-^^l'i  (  judicious  officer,  joined  the  garri- 

son with  his  regiment.  Another 
re-enforcement  arrived  soon  after- 
wai'd  with  provisions  sufficient  to 
subsist  the  garrison  for  at  least  six 
weeks. 

Brigadier-General  Niclmlas  Iler- 
kimer,  a  veneral)Ie  citizen  sixty- 
tive  years  old,  was  then  in  command 
of  the  Tryon  County  militia.  The 
^[ohawk  chief,  I>rant,*  had  re- 
turned from  Canada  in  the  spring 
and  jilaced  himself  at  tlie  head  of 
a  baiul  of  Indian  marauders  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  head-waters  of  the 
Susquehanna  River,  and  the  briga- 
josEi-ii  uuANT.  ^^jgj.  ^_.^^^  .vatchcd  liiui  for  several 

weeks  with  sleepless  vigilance. 
At  the  beginning  of  August  Colonel  St.  Leger,  with  a  motley  host  of 
Tories  and  Canadians — the  "Johnson  (or  Royal)  Greens" — commanded 
1]V   Colonels   Sir  John   Johnson,  C!lnas,  and   P>ntler,  and   Indians   led  hy 

*  Joseph  Brant  (Thay-cn-ila-uf-gea)  wa.s  an  eminent  Moliawk  chief,  born  abont  lTo3, 
and  (lied  at  tlie  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  in  Canada,  in  1807.  Sir  William  Jolmson 
liad  him  educated  by  Dr.  Wheelock  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  He  engaged  in  the  ivar  against 
Pcmtiac  in  1763.  He  became  secretary  to  Guy  .Johnson.  In  1776  he  went  lo  Eiiglaud 
and  offered  his  own  and  his  people's  services  in  suppressing  the  rebellion  in  the  colouie.s. 
He  and  most  of  the  Mohawks  remained  friends  of  the  crown  throughout  the  war.  After 
the  war  he  prevailed  on  the  Si.x  Jsatfons  to  make  a  permanent  peace  with  Ihe  new  govern- 
ment. He  went  to  England  a  second  time,  in  1786,  in  the  interest  of  his  people,  who 
were  settled  on  a  reservation  on  tlie  Grand  River,  in  Canada.     His  remains  rest  beneath  a 
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Brant,  arrived  before  Fort  Schuyler  from  Oswego,  and  liegan  a  close 
siege.*  Herkimer  with  his  militia,  eight  hundred  strong,  hastened  to 
the  assistance  of  the  garrison,  sending  them  word  that  he  was  coming. 
Encouraged  by  this  news,  Colonel  Willett  made  a  sortie  with  a  part  of 
two  regiments.  He  fell  upon  tiie  ''  Greens"  so  suddenly  and  furiously 
that  tliey  were  compelled  to  tly  in  confusion.  Sir  .John  had  not  time  to 
put  on  liis  coat.  His  papers,  baggage,  clothing,  blankets,  and  camji 
eauipage,  sufficient  in  bulk  to  till  twenty  wagons,  were  the  spoils  of 
victory.  The  trophies  were  five  British  flags.  A  portion  oi  the 
"  Greens"  had  gone  to  meet  Herkimer  and  his  men. 

On  the  morning  of  August  fJth  Herkimer  and  his  little  force  were 
marching,  in  fancied  security,  at  Oriskany,  a  few  miles  west  of  Utica, 
when  they  fell  into  an  ambush  of  Tories  and  Indians.  They  Avere 
assailed  at  all  jjoints  by  pikes,  hatchets,  and  rifle-balls.  Herkimer's  rear- 
guard broke  and  fled  ;  the  remainder  sustained  a  fierce  conflict  for  more 
than  an  hour,  interrupted  about  fifteen  minutes  by  a  sudden  thunder- 
storm.     A  bullet  shattered  tlie  leg  of  the  brave  old  eommander,f  and 

Iiandsome  mausoleum  near  a  cliurcli  built  on  the  reservation.     His  son  John  was  active 
;  on  the  side  of  the  British  in  the  Eastern  movements  of  the  War  of  1813. 
j      In  October,  1886,  a  slightly  colossal  statue  of  Brant,  nine  feet  in  height,  in  Indian 

postume,  was  unveiled  on  the  Mohawk  reservation  at  Brantford,  on  the  Grand  River, 

Ontario,  Canada.     The  likeness  we  give  of  the  chief   is  from  a  miniature,  exquisitely 
j  painted  on  ivory,  from  life,  when  Brant  was  in  London  in  1785-86.     It  is  in  possession 
'  of  the  Brant  family,  and  has  ever  been  considered  the  best  likeness  of  him  ever  jjainted. 
Colonel  William  L.  Stone,  the  eminent  journalist  of  New  York  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 

has  made  the  students  of  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth  his  debtors  by  bis  elaborate 
;  biographies  of  both  Brant  and  the  great  Seneca  chief.  Red  Jacket,  the  most  conspicuous 
I  representatives  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

J  *  The  garrison  was  without  a  flag  when  the  invaders  appeared.  One  was  soon  sup- 
f  plied,  in  pattern  that  was  uniform  with  the  prescription  of  the  Continental  Congress,  by 
'  resolution,  adopted  a  few  weeks  before — "  thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white,  and 
I  thirteen  stars  displayed  upon  a  blue  field.  "     Shirts  were  cut  up  to  form  the  white  .stripes  ; 

bits  of  scarlet  cloth  were  joined  for  the  red  stripes,  and  the  blue  ground  for  the  stars  was 
'  composed  of  a  portion  of  a  cloth  cloak  belonging  to  Captain  Abraham  Swartwout.  of 

Duche.ss  County,  N".  Y.,  who  was  then  in  the  fort.  It  is  believed  this  was  tlie  first 
I  garrison  flag  displayed  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  on  June  14th,  1777. 
;  f  Nicholas  Herkimer  (llerkheimer)  was  born  about  1727,  and  died  in  1777.  He  was  a 
I  son  of  a  Palatine  who  settled  below  Little  Falls,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  in  the  reign  of 
j  Queen  Anne,  and  was  one  of  the  patentees  of  present  Herkimer  County.  In  17.58  Nicholas 
|l  was  made  a  lieutenant  of  provincials,  and  was  in  command  of  Fort  Herkimer  in  that 
!  year.  He  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  first  battalion  of  Tryon  County  militia  in  1775  ; 
I  also  chairman  of  the  County  Committee  of  Safety,  and  in  September,  1776,  was  made  a 
.  brigadier-general  by  the  Provincial  Convention  of  New  York.  He  died  at  his  home  ten 
,  days  after  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany.    The  Continental  Congress  voted  to 

erect  a  raounment  to  his  memory  of  the  value  of  $500,  hnt  it  has  never  been  done. 
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killed  the  liorse  upon  wliicli  lie  was  riding.  Seated  upon  his  saddle  at 
tlie  foot  of  a  tree,  he  calmly  gave  orders.  At  length  the  Indians,  hear- 
ing the  tiring  occasioned  liv  Willett's  sortie,  tied  to  the  deep  woods  in  a 
panic,  and  Avere  soon  followed  by  the  equally  alarmed  Tories,  leaving 
the  patriots  masters  of  the  field.     Herkimer  was  taken  to  his  home  below 

the  Little  Falls  of  the  Mohawk, 
where  he  soon  afterward  died  from 
excessive  bleeding  from  his  wound, 
the  result  of  bad  surgery. 

The  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler  was 
vigorously  pressed  by  St.  Leger. 
On  August  9th  he  made  a  formal 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  the 
fort.  It  was  refused.  Fearing  the 
assailants  might  be  re-enforced,  and 
that  his  own  jirovisions  might  fail, 
Gansevoort  sent  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel "Willett  *  to  Schuyler  to  ask 
him  to  furnish  relief.  Willett, 
with  a  single  companion,  who  was 
an  expert  in  woodcraft,  left  the 
fort  stealthily  during  a  series  of 
heavy  thunder-storms.  He  readied 
the  quarters  of  Scliuyler  at  Still- 
water on  the  12th,  and  revealed  the  urgency  of  the  case  to  the  general. 

Schuyler,  fully  com prel) ending  the  importance  of  checking  the 
advance  of  St.  Leger  in  the  Avest  while  endeavoring  to  roll  back  the 
invasion  from  the  north,  called  a  council  of  officers  and  proposed  to  send 
a  detachment  to  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler.  The  council  objected 
because  of  the  pressing  need  of  men  for  the  army  confronting  Burgoyne. 


MAKINUS   WILLETT. 


*  Marinus  Willett  was  born  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1740,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in,. 
1830.  He  was  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  and  soon  afterward  served  • 
with  Abererombie  in  the  attack  on  Ticonderoga  in  17.58.  He  was  with  Bradstreet< 
against  Fort  Frontenac.  Willett  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty," 
and  became  a  captain  in  McDougal's  regiment  in  the  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775.  He  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Third  New  York  Regiment.  In  1777  he  was  in 
Fort  Stanwi.\  and  assisted  in  its  defence.  In  .Vugiist  he  bore  a  message  by  stealth  to 
General  Schuyler  asking  for  rcliif.  which  was  sent.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth 
in  1778,  was  with  Sullivan  in  his  campaign  against  the  Indians  in  1779,  and  in  1784 
became  sheriff  of  Xew  York  City,  in  which  position  he  served  ten  years.  In  1807  lie 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  He  had  been  appointed  a  brigadier-general  in  the  army 
to  act  again.st  the  Indians  in  the  Xorth-west  in  179'.2,  but  declined  the  honor. 
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Sehuvler  heard  one  of  the  otheers  say  in  a  half -suppressed  whisper,  "  He 
means  to  weaken  the  army."  This  was  an  echo — an  epitome— of  tlie 
slanders  witli  which  the  general  had  been  assailed  since  the  evacuation  of 
Ticonderoga.  With  hot  indignation  he  turned  upon  the  slanderer,  and 
luiconsciously  biting  in  pieces  a  clay  pipe  that  he  was  smoking,  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  that  awed  the  whole  company  into  silence  : 

"  Cxentlemen,  I  shall  take  the  responsibility  upon  myself  ;  where  is 
the  Ijrigadier  who  will  take  command  of  the  relief  ?  I  shall  beat  up  for 
volunteers  to-morrow." 

The  brave  Benedict  Arnold,  one  of  the  council,  who  knew  how  unjust 
was  the  thought  that  there  could  bo  treason  in  the  heart  of  General 
Sehuvler,  immediately  stepped  forward  and  offered  his  services.  The 
drums  Iteat  for  volunteers  the  next  morning,  and  before  noon  (August 
13tli)  eight  hundred  stalwart  men  were  enrolled  for  the  relief  expedition. 
They  were  chiefly  from  the  Massachusetts  brigade  of  General  Larned. 

With  such  followers — men  who  had  implicit  confidence  in  liim — Gen- 
eral Arnold  pushed  rapidly  up  the  Mohawk  Valley.  By  stratagem, 
audacity,  and  prowess  Arnold  impressed  the  followers  of  St.  Leger  with 
the  startling  idea  that  the  Americans  advancing  upon  them  were  over- 
whelming in  numbers.*  So  impressed,  the  Indians  resolved  to  fly.  Ko 
persuasions  could  hold  them.  Away  they  went,  as  fast  as  their  legs 
could  carry  them,  toward  <Jswego  and  the  more  western  forests.  The}' 
were  followed  by  their  pale-faced  co/ifreres,  pell-mell,  helter-skelter,  in 
a  race  for  safety  to  be  found  on  the  bosom  of  Lake  Ontario. 

So  was  suddenly  raised  the  siege  of  Fort  Schuyler,  and  so  ended  the 
really  formidable  invasion  from  the  west. 

The  failure  of  the  expedition  of  St.  Leger -j-  was  a  stunning  blow  to 
tlie  Lopes  of  Burgoyne.     This  disaster,  following  so  closely  upon  that 

*  At  tlie  German  Flats  Aruolil  found  a  half  idiotic  Tory  under  sentence  of  death  for 
some  crime  he  had  committed.  His  mother  begged  Arnold  to  pardon  him.  Her  prayer 
was  granted  on  the  condition  that  he  should  accompany  a  friendly  Oneida  chief  among 
the  barbarians  into  St.  Leger's  camp,  and  by  representing  the  oncoming  Americans,  from 
^vhom  they  had  just  escaped,  as  very  numerous,  fri,ghten  them  away.  The  prisoner 
consented.  The  Tory  had  several  shots  tired  through  his  coat,  and  with  these  evidences 
of  a  "terrible  engagement  with  tlie  enemy,''  he  ran,  almost  out  of  breath,  into  the 
Indian  camp.  Pointing  toward  the  trees  and  the  sky  he  .said  ;  "  They  are  as  many  as 
the  leaves  and  the  stars  at  night."  Very  soon  his  companion,  the  Oneida,  came  running 
from  another  direction  with  the  same  storv,  when,  as  we  have  seen  abo\e,  the  Indians 
fled. 

f  Colonel  Barry  St.  Leger  entered  the  Briti.sh  army  in  1749  ;  came  to  iVmerica  with  his 
regiment  in  1757,  and  was  with  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in 
1773,  and  was  sent  to  Canada  in  1773.  After  his  failure  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  he  dis- 
appears from  historv.     He  died  in  1789. 
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near  Bennington,  staggered  liim.  His  visions  of  conquest,  "  orders," 
and  perluips  a  peerage  for  liiniself  vanished.  His  army  was  already  con- 
quered. The  sad  news  thoroughly  disheartened  his  troops.  The  fidelity 
of  the  Indians,  always  fair-weather  warriors,  waned,  and  these  and 
Canadians  and  timid  Tories  became  lukewarm,  and  they  deserted  l)y 
liundreds. 

Bui'goyne's  perplexity'  was  great.  To  proceed  would  be  madness  ;  to 
retreat  would  give  hosts  of  friends  to  the  Republicans  and  dissij^ate  the 
idea  of  British  invincibility.  He  complained  to  the  nunistry  that  Howe 
had  not  co-operated  in  his  favor  l)y  movements  below,  and  consequently 
troops  from  above  the  Highlands  had  swelled  the  Northern  army  of  the 
Americans.  He  resolved  to  remain  where  lie  was  (on  the  heights  of 
Saratoga,  where  Schiiylerville  now  stands)  mitil  the  panic  in  his  army 
should  subside  and  he  should  receive  supplies  from  posts  on  Lakes  Cham- 
plain  and  George.  By  great  diligence  he  soon  afterward  had  sufficient 
provisions  brought  from  Lake  George  to  last  his  army  a  month. 

At  this  juncture,  when  Sch^iyler,  ^vho  for  weeks  had  retarded  the 
invasion  of  Burgoyne  with  a  handful  of  men  ;  when  his  wisdom,  prowess, 
and  patriotism  were  inducing  recruits  to  flock  to  his  standard,  now  that 
their  summer  crops  were  generally  gathered  and  he  was  ready  to  strike  a 
blow  for  victory,  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Xorthern 
Department  by  General  Gates.  This  change  had  been  effected  by 
intrigues,  a  faction  in  Congress,  and  widelv  circulated  slanders.  That 
Schuyler  was  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  no  cai-eful  student  of  our  history 
can  reasonably  doubt.  Yet  he  patriotically  acquiesced,  and  generously 
offered  to  give  Gates  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  Had  Gates  wisely  accepted 
the  generous  offer  and  acted  with  a  pro]>er  spirit  at  that  time,  he  might 
have  gained  an  early  victory  over  the  invaders.  But  he  did  not  act 
wisely,  generously,  nor  efficiently,  and  when  a  victory  was  finally  won  in 
spite  of  him,  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  honor  of  achieving  it. 

Burgoyne  established  an  intrenched  camp  on  the  heights  of  Saratoga. 
Early  in  September  Gates  found  himself  in  command  of  an  army 
stronger  in  numbers  than  the  whole  British  force  opposing  him.  The 
American  forces  were  well  jjosted  on  Bemis's  Heights,  two  miles  above 
Stillwater,  the  right  wing  resting  iipon  tlie  Hudson  BiA'er  below  the 
Heights,  and  their  left  upon  gentle  hills.  Upon  their  front  was  a  well- 
constructed  line  of  fortifications. 

Imperious  necessity  conqselled  Burgoyne  to  move  forward.  He  took 
a  ])ositiou  within  two  miles  of  the  American  lines,  and  on  the  morning 
of  September  lOtli  he  advaiu-ed  to  offer  battle.  He  bad  no  alternative 
but  to  fight  or  surrender,  for  lie  had  been  informed  that  General  Lincoln, 
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with  two  tlioiisand  Xew  England  militia,  luul  gotten  in  liis  rear  and  had 
cut  off  his  conniiunieation  with  Canada.  On  the  day  before,  Colonel 
John  Brown,  despatched  by  General  Lincoln  with  a  few  troops  and  some 
heavy  guns,  had  surprised  an  outpost  between  Ticonderoga  and  Lake 
George  ;  had  taken  possession  of  Mount  Defiance  ;  cannonaded  Ticon- 
deroga and  Fort  Lidependence  ;  destroyed  two  liundred  vessels,  includ- 
ing seventeen  gun-boats  and  an  armed  sloop,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
George  ;  seized  a  large  quantity'  of  stores  ;  released  one  hundred  Ameri- 
can prisoners,  and  captured  about  three  hundred  British  soldiers. 

Burgoyne's  left  wing,  with  an  immense  artillerj'  train,  commanded  Ijy 
Generals  Phillips  and  Eiedesel,  kejit  upon  the  jilain  near  the  river.  The 
centre  and  right,  composed  largely  of  Germans,  extended  across  the 
rolling  country  on  the  Heights,  and  were  commanded  by  Burgoyne  in 
person.  Upon  the  hills  on  the  extreme  right  General  Fraser  with 
grenadiers  and  Colonel  Breyman  with  riflemen  were  posted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  outflanking  the  Americans.  On  the  front  and  right  flank  was  a 
body  of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians  designed  to  attack  tlie  central 
outposts  of  the  Americans. 

Daring  the  morning  General  Arnold,  who  commanded  a  division,  had 
observed  through  vistas  in  screening  woods  preparations  of  the  foe  for 
an  attack,  and  urged  General  Gates  to  send  out  a  detachment  to  confront 
them.  But  Gates  had  determined  to  act  on  the  defensive  within  his 
lines,  and  hesitated.  At  length  he  permitted  Colonel  Morgan  and  his 
riflemen,  and  some  infantry  under  Colonels  Dearl)orn  and  Scammell,  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  Canadians  and  Tories.  After  severe  skirmish- 
ing the  parties  retired  to  their  resjiective  lines. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Burgoyne  gave  a  signal  for  his  whole  army  to  move 
forward.  Gates  seemed  indisposed  to  fight,  and  remained  in  his  tent. 
General  Fraser  began  the  battle  by  making  a  rapid  movement  to  turn  the 
American  left  commandeil  by.  Arnold.  At  the  same  time  Arnold,  with 
equal  celerity  of  movement,  attempted  to  turn  the  British  right.  He 
was  frustrated  by  the  refusal  of  Gates  to  send  him  re-enforcements,  lie 
was  forced  iiack,  when  Fraser,  by  a  quick  movement,  called  uji  to  his 
aid  some  German  and  other  troops  from  Burgoyne's  centre  column. 
Arnold  brought  his  whole  division  (chiefly  2^ew  Englanders)  into  action 
and  called  for  re-enforcements.  They  were  not  supplied  ;  yet  he  smote 
the  enemy  so  lustily  that  their  line  began  to  waver,  and  it  soon  fell  into 
confusion. 

General  Phillips,  below  the  Heights,  hearing  the  din  of  battle,  hurried 
over  the  hills  with  fresh  troops  and  artillery,  followed  by  German 
dragoons  under  Biedesel,  and  appeared  upon  the  ground  just  as  victory 
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seemed  about  to  rest  with  the  Americans.  Still  the  battle  raged.  The 
ranks  of  the  British  were  becoming  fearfully  thinned,  -when  Riedesel 
made  a  furious  attack  ujion  the  tlank  of  the  Americans  with  cannon  and 
musketry,  which  compelled  them  to  give  way.  So  the  Germans  saved 
the  British  army  from  ruin. 

At  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of 
battle.  It  was  soon  succeeded  by  a  more  violent  outburst  of  fury. 
Burgoyne  opened  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  the  Americans,  who  made  no 
response.  Then  he  ordered  a  bayonet  charge.  As  the  invaders  rushed 
forward  to  the  assault  their  silent  aatagoiusts  sprang  forward  from  their 
intrenchments  like  tigers,  and  attacked  the  British  so  furiously  with  ball 
and  bayonet  that  they  soon  recoiled  and  were  pushed  far  back. 

At  that  moment  Arnold  was  at  headquarters  seated  on  his  powerful 
horse,  vainly  begging  for  re-enforcements.  The  sounds  of  battle  made 
him  exceedingly  impatient,  and  when  it  wa.s  announced  that  the  conflict 
was  indecisive  he  could  no  longer  brook  delay,  but  turning  his  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  storm,  exclaimed,  "  I'll  soon  put  an  end  to 
it  I''  Putting  spurs  to  his  charger,  he  dashed  away  on  a  wild  gallop, 
followed  by  a  young  staff  officer  (Wilkinson),  who  was  sent  by  Gates  to 
order  the  impetuous  general  back.  The  subaltern  could  not  overtake 
Arnold  before  he  reached  the  scene  of  conflict,  where,  by  words  and 
deeds,  the  gallant  general  animated  his  troops. 

For  three  hours  more  the  battle  raged.  The  Americans  had  almost 
turned  the  British  flank  when  Colonel  Brevnian  with  his  German  rifle- 
men, fighting  bravely,  averted  the  blow  that  might  have  been  fatal  to 
the  British  army.  The  combatants  had  surged  in  doubt  backward  and 
forward  across  the  fields  like  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  Darkness  fell 
upon  the  scene  and  ended  the  conflict.  The  British  slept  that  night 
uDon  their  arms,  and  the  Americans  slumbered  within  their  lines.  The 
American  forces  much  outnumbered  those  of  the  British. 

Petty  jealousies  marked  the  conduct  of  the  opposing  chief  commanders 
in  this  conflict.  Twice  the  German  troops  had  saved  the  British  army 
during  the  battle.  Burgoyne.  regarding  Kiedesel  with  envy,  withheld 
the  honor  due  him  in  his  ofiieial  report.  Had  Arnold  been  furnished 
^^'ith  re-enforcements  when  he  asked  for  them,  no  doubt  he  would  have 
won  a  victory  in  the  morning.  Gates  was  not  seen  on  the  field  during 
the  day,*  nor  any  other  general  officer  besides  Arnold  but  Learned  ;  and 


*  The  concurrent  testimony  of  contemporaries  plainly  shows  that  Gates  scarcely  left 
his  tent  during  the  day  of  the  battle,  and  that  under  its  shelter  he  freely  indulged  in 
strong  drinks  and  in  unl)ecoming  remarks  concerning  officers  of  whom  he  was  jealous. 


burgot>t:  holds  a  council  of  war.       •-»:r 

but  for  the  prowess  and  skill  of  the  former,  all  candid  historians  admit 
that  Bnrgoyne  would  undoubtedly  hare  entered  Albany  in  triumph  as  a 
victor  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  Gates,  angry  because  the  armv  praised 
Arnold  and  Morgan,  did  not  mention  their  names  in  his  official  report 
of  the  battle  '. 

The  wretched  condition  of  his  army  was  revealed  to  Burgoyne  on  the 
morning  of  the  2<  ith.  He  had  lost  about  six  hundred  men.  He  expected 
an  immediate  renewal  of  the  battle  by  the  Americans,  "\rith  that 
impression  he  hastily  buried  his  dead  in  holes  and  trenches,  and  withdrew 
to  high  ground  about  two  miles  from  the  American  lines.  Tiie  latter 
had  good  reason  for  removing  within  their  lines,  for  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  This  fact  was  known  only  to  Gates.  He  was  justified 
in  not  acceding  to  Arnold's  urgent  request  to  attack  the  enemy  on  that 
morning. 

Burgoyne  and  the  whole  army  were  greatly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the 
events  of  the  19th,  yet,  hourly  expecting  good  news  from  Howe  or 
Clinton  below,  he  addressed  his  troops  in  a  cheerful  tone,  and  declared 
that  he  would  either  leave  his  dead  body  on  the  field  or  push  his  way  to 
Albany.  On  the  following  day  he  received  a  despatch  from  Clinton, 
who  was  in  command  at  Xew  York,  promising  aid  by  attacking  the  forts 
or  the  Hudson  Highlands.  He  also  gave  him  the  cheering  news  of 
Howe's  victory  on  the  Brandywine  Creek.  Bnrgoyne  assured  Clinton 
that  he  could  maintain  his  position  until  October  12th. 

Burgoyne  waited  many  days  for  more  tidings  from  Clinton.  Xone 
came,  and  on  the  evening  of  October  4th  he  called  a  council  of  officers. 
Pliillips  proposed  an  attempt  to  turn  the  American  left  flank  by  a  swift 
circuitous  inarch.  Riedesel  favored  a  rapid  retreat  to  Fort  Edwai-d. 
Fraser  was  willing  to  fight  then  and  there.  The  latter  course  was  agreed 
upon,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  after  liquors  and  rations  for  four 
days  had  been  distributed  to  the  whole  army,  Burgoyne  moved  toward 
the  American  left  with  fifteen  hundred  picked  men,  eight  brass  cannons, 
and  two  ho^vitzers.  He  formed  a  battle-line  behind  a  forest  screen  three 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  American  intrenchments.  Generals  Riedesel, 
Phillips,  and  Fraser  were  with  the  lieutenant-general,  who  sent  out  a 
party  composed  of  Canadians,  Tories,  and  Indians  to  make  a  circuit 
through  the  woods,  and,  hanging  upon  the  American  rear,  keep  them  iu 
check  while  he  should  attack  them  in  front. 

Bnrgoyne  was  discovered  before  he  was  ready  for  battle.  The  drums 
of  the  Americans  beat  to  arms,  and  an  alarm  was  sent  all  along  the  lines. 
They  had  been  re-enforced  by  Lincoln,  and  their  army  now  numbered 
about  ten  thousand  men — nearly  double  the  number  of  the  British  force. 
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Gates  inquired  the  cause  of  the  disturbance,  and  when  he  ascertained  the 
truth  he  sent  out  Colonel  Morgan  with  his  riflemen  and  some  infantry  to 
secure  a  position  to  attack  tlie  flank  and  rear  of  the  British  riglit  and  to 
"begin  the  game."  At  the  same  time  New  Hampshire  militia  under 
General  Poor  and  New  York  militia  under  General  Tenbroeek  advanced 
Against  the  British  left. 

Meanwhile  the  Canadians  and  Tories  had  turned  the  flank  of  the 
Americans  and  attacked  their  pickets  in  the  rear.  The  British  grenadiers 
soon  joined  these  assailants  and  drove  the  Americans  back  to  their  lines, 
where  a  hot  contest  ensued,  lasting  half  an  hour.  In  that  flght  Morgan 
iiiul  his  men  assailed  the  foe  so  vigorously  that  they  were  driven  back  in 
confusion  to  the  British  line,  udiich  then  stood  in  battle  order  in  an  open 
field.  Grenadiers  under  Major  Acland  and  artillery  commanded  by 
Major  Williams  formed  the  left  of  the  line  upon  rising  ground.  Tlie 
centre  was  composed  of  Britons  and  Germans  led  by  Phillips  and 
Piedesel,  and  the  extreme  left  of  infantry  under  Earl  Balcarras.  General 
Fraser  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  picked  men  was  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  British  right  ready  to  fall  upon  the  left  front  of  the 
Americans. 

Just  as  Burgoyne  was  about  to  advance,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, he  was  astounded  l>y  the  thunder  of  cannons  on  his  left  and  the 
rattle  of  small  arms  on  his  right.  Xeu-  Englanders  under  General  Poor 
had  moved  stealthily  up  the  slope,  upon  the  crown  of  which  were  the 
troops  of  Acland  and  Williams,  and  pressed  through  the  thick  wood 
toward  the  batteries  of  the  latter.  When  the  Pepublicans  were  dis- 
covered the  British  opened  uj^on  them  a  heavy  storm  of  musket-balls  and 
grape-shot  with  very  little  efl'ect,  for  the  missiles  passed  over  their  heads. 
The  Americans  then  sprang  forward  with  a  shout  and  tired  rapid  volleys, 
when  a  fierce  conflict  ensued.  The  Republicans  rushed  irp  to  the  mouths 
of  the  cannons  and  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  for  victoiy  among 
the  carriages  of  the  field-pieces.  Five  times  one  of  the  cannons  was 
taken  and  retaken.  It  finally  remained  with  the  Americans,  and  as  the 
British  fell  back  Colonel  Cilley  mounted  the  gun,  waved  his  swoi'd  high 
in  air,  and  dedicated  the  weapon  to  "  the  American  cause." 

In  this  fierce  combat  ^lajor  Acland  was  seriously  wounded  *  and  Major 
Williams  was  made  a  prisoner.      Tlieir  men,  panic-stricken,  fled  in  con- 

*  The  wives  of  General  Riedesel,  Major  Acland,  and  others  were  with  their  husbands. 
AVlicn  Mrs.  Aclaud,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  heard  of  her  husband's  con- 
dition— wounded  and  a  prisoner  within  tlie  American  lines — she  obtained  permission 
from  Burgoyne  to  go  to  him.  She  was  admitted,  and  was  at  her  husband's  bedside  at  a 
house  on  Bemis's  Heiglits  until  he  recovered  sufficient])'  to  proceed  to  Xew  York. 
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fusion,  and  tlie  wliole  eight  brass  cannons  and  the  fiekl  remained  in  pos- 
session of  tlie  A.inericans. 

ilorsan  in  the  mean  time  led  an  attack  upon  General  Fraser  and  drove 
him  back  upon  the  British  lines  ;  then  falling  upon  their  right  flank,  he 
broke  their  rauks  and  put  them  in  confusion.  Colonel  Dearborn  attacked 
their  front  with  fresh  troops  and  broke  tiieir  line,  but  it  was  soon  rallied. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  General  Arnold  reappeared  upon  the  scene. 
Gates's  treatment  of  him  had  so  greatly  irritated  hini  that  he  had  de- 
manded a  ]iass  to  go  to  Washington's  headquarters.  It  was  readily 
ijranted,  for  Gates,  now  feeling  sure  of  success,  did  not  wish  the  brave 
general  to  have  a  share  in  the  glory  of  the  achievement.  He  did  not 
thereby  actually  take  the  command  of  tlie  division  from  Arnold,  but  he 
assigned  its  control  to  General  Lincoln,  who  tried  to  reconcile  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  generals.  The  officers  of  the  latter,  by  personal 
entreaties  and  a  written  address,  persuaded  him  to  remain,  but  Gates 
refused  to  give  him  any  command.  Arnold  had  no -authority  even  to 
fiyht.  much  less  to  order.  He  Avas  eager  to  join  in  the  cond)at  at  the 
Iteginning. 

''  Xo  man,"'  he  exclaimed  to  his  aides,  ""  shall  kee[)  me  from  the  held 
to-day.  If  I  am  without  eonnnand  I  will  flglit  in  tlie  ranks  ;  but  the 
soldiers,  God  bless  tliem  !  will  follow  my  lead." 

Thoroughly  aronsed  by  the  din  of  Ijattle  at  the  moment  just  alluded 
to,  Arnold  leaped  into  his  saddle  and  dashed  away  to  the  point  of  conflict 
in  which  his  division  was  engaged,  again  followed  by  one  of  Gates's  aides 
(Armstrong)  with  instructions  to  order  him  back.  The  chase  was  in 
vain.  Arnold  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  the  subaltern 
dared  not  follow.  Ilis  troops  welcomed  him  with  shoiits.  He  immedi- 
ately led  them  against  the  British  centre,  riding  along  the  lines,  giving 
orders,  and  exposed  to  imminent  peril  every  moment. 

The  Germans  received  the  first  fnrious  assault  from  Arnold's  troops. 
They  made  a  lu'ave  resistance  and  flung  the  assailants  back  at  first,  but 
when  at  a  second  charge  Arnold  dashed  among  them  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  they  broke  and  fled  in  dismay. 

And  now  the  battle  became  general  all  along  the  line.  Arnold  and 
Morgan  were  the  ruling  spirits  that  controlled  tlie  storm  on  the  part  of 
the  Americans.  The  gallant  Fraser  was  the  directing  soul  of  the  British 
troops  in  action.  His  skill  and  courage  were  everywhere  conspicuous. 
When  the  lines  gave  way  he  brougiit  order  out  of  confusion  ;  when  regi- 
ments began  to  waver  he  infused  courage  into  them  by  voice  and 
example.     The  fate  of  the  battle  evidently  depended  upon  him. 

Arnold   jiereeived  tiiis,   and   said   to   Morgan,    ''  That   officer   in   full 
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nnifonn  is  General  Fraser.  It  is  essential  to  our  success  that  lie  be  dis- 
]iosed  of.  Direct  the  attention  of  some  of  the  sharpshooters  of  your 
ritiemen  to  Iiira. "  The  order  was  obeyed,  and  very  soon  Fraser  fell 
from  his  horse  mortally  wounded.  It  is  difficult  for  a  humane  and  gen- 
erous mind  to  accept  any  excuse  for  this  cruel  order  and  the  deed  that 
ensued.* 

When  the  gallant  Fraser  fell  a  panic  ran  along  the  British  line.  At 
that  moment  three  thousand  Xevr  York  militia  under  General  Tenbroeck 
appeared,  when  the  wavering  line  gave  way  and  the  British  troops, 
covered  by  Pliillips  and  Riedesel,  fled  to  their  intrenchments.  Up  to 
these  works,  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot, 
the  Americans  eagerly  pressed,  with  Arnold  at  their  head,  who  was  seen 
at  all  points,  through  the  sulphurous  smoke,  encouraging  his  men.  His 
voice  could  be  heard  above  the  din  of  battle.  With  a  part  of  the 
brigades  of  Generals  Paterson  and  Glover  he  drove  the  troops  of  Earl 
Balcarras  from  an  ahatis  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  attempted  to 
force  his  way  into  the  British  camp.  Failing  in  this,  he  led  Learned's 
lu'igade  against  the  British  right.  For  a  while  the  result  was  doubtful, 
but  at  length  the  Britons  gave  way,  leaving  the  Germans  under  General 
Specht  entirely  exposed. 

At  this  moment  Arnold  ordered  up  from  the  left  the  Xew  York  regi- 
ments of  Colonels  Wessen  and  Livingston  and  Morgan's  riflemen  to  make 
a  general  assault,  while  he,  with  the  Massachusetts  regiment  of  Colonel 
Brooks,  attacked  the  Germans  commanded  by  Colonel  Breyman.  He 
rushed  into  the  sally-port  on  his  horse  and  spread  terror  among  them. 
They  had  seen  him  for  two  hours  in  the  thickest  of  the  light  unhurt,  and 
they  legarded  him  with  superstitious  awe  as  a  cliarmed  character.  They 
broke  and  tied.  A  bullet  from  a  parting  volley  which  they  gave  on 
their  retreat  killed  Arnold's  horse  and  wounded  him  in  the  same  leg  that 
was  badly  hurt  at  Quebec.  Just  tlien  Gates's  subaltern  overtook  the 
wounded  and  victorious  Arnold  and  gave  his  commander's  order  to  return 
to  camp  !  Gates  had  expressed  a  fear  that  Arnold  might  "  do  some  rash 
thing."  lie  liad  done  a  "rash  thing"  in  achieving  a  decisive  victory 
which  Gates  was  incompetent  to  win.  Yet  the  latter  claimed  and 
received  the  honors  of  the  achievement 

*  General  Fraser  died  on  the  morning  after  the  battle.  His  hody  was  buried  at  the 
evening  twilight  of  the  same  day  within  a  redoubt  upon  a  gentle  eminence,  which  the 
dying  hero  designated  as  the  iilace  of  his  sepulture.  It  was  followed  to  the  grave  by 
Burgoyne  and  a  large  number  of  otficers.  As  soon  as  the  solemn  diaracter  of  the  proces- 
sion was  recognized  by  the  Ameritaus  a  cannonade  which  they  had  begun  ceased,  and 
they  fired  minute-guns  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the  brave  soldier. 
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The  rout  of  the  Germans  was  complete.  Tliey  threw  down  their  arms 
and  ran,  and  could  not  be  rallied.  Colonel  Breyman  was  mortally 
wounded.     Darkness  ended  the  conflict. 

Burejoyne,  resolved  to  retreat,  withdrew  his  whole  force  a  mile  north 
of  his  intrenchments,  and  on  the  night  of  the  Sth  he  marched,  in  a  cold 
rain-storm,  for  the  heights  of  Saratoga,  where  the  troops  arrived,  in  a 
most  wretched  plight,  on  the  morning  of  the  mtli.  Tiiey  had  burned  the 
mansion,  mills,  and  other  property 
of  General  Schuyler  on  their  way. 

The  American  army  also  moved 
northward,  and  a  part  of  it  took  a 
position  on  the  hills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson  directly  op- 
posite Burgoyne's  camp  and  witliin 
cannon-shot  of  it.  Satisfied  that 
he  could  neither  fight  nor  retreat 
with  safety,  Burgoyne  opened  nego- 
tiations with  Gates  for  a  surrender 
upon  honorable  terms.  A  capitu- 
lation M'as  signed,  and  on  Octolier 
ITtii,  1777,  his  troops  laid  down 
their  ai-ras  in  submission  on  the 
plain,  near  the  Hudson,  in  front  of 
(present)  Sehuylerville.     Burgoj'ne 

-urrendered  his  svvord   to   Gates    at  the  headquarters  of  the  latter,  not 
far  from  the  ruins  of  General  Schuyler's  property.* 

The  whole  number  of  troops  surrendered  to  the  Americans  at  Saratoga 
was  five  thousand  seven  liundrea  and  ninety-nine,  of  whom  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twelve  were  Germans.  Besides  these  there  were 
eighteen  hundred  prisoners  of  war,  including  sick  and  wounded.  The 
entire  loss  of  the  British  army  after  they  entei-ed  the  State  of  New  York, 
including  those  under  St.  Leger,  who  were  disabled  or  captured  at  Fort 
Schuvler  and  Oriskanv,  was  almost  ten  thousand  men.     On  Buraovne's 
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*  The  value  of  the  property  destroyed  was  fully  $50,000.  AVlic-n  General  Schuyler 
heard  of  his  loss  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Varick  :  "  The  event  [tlie  victory]  tliat  has  taken 
place  makes  the  heavy  loss  I  have  sustained  sit  quite  easy  upon  me.  Britain  \\ill  prob- 
ably sec  how  fruitless  her  attempts  lo  enslave  us  will  be." 

After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Schuyler  entertained  the  captive  general  at  his  house 
iu  Albany.  The  latter  spoke  feelingly  of  the  injury  his  troops  had  done  to  the  private 
property  of  General  Schujier.  "'  Say  nothing  about  it,"  responded  Schuyler  ;  "  it  was 
the  fortune  of  war." 
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staff  were  six  merabors  of  Parliament.  Among  the  spoils  were  forty- 
two  pieces  of  tlie  best  brass  cannon  then  known,  forty-six  Imndred 
muskets  and  rifles,  and  a  large  quantity  of  mnnitions  of  war.  Congress 
awarded  thanks  and  a  gold  medal  to  Gates. 

Very  generous  terms  were  granted  to  linrgoyne  by  the  capitulation. 
The  troops  were  held  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  allowed  a  free  passage  to 
Europe  for  those  who  wished  to  go  there,  and  free  permission  for  the 
Canadians   to  return  to  their  liomes  on  the  condition  that  none  of  tlie 

troops  surrendered  should  serve 
against  the  Americans.  The  cap- 
tives were  marelied  to  Cambridge, 
near  Boston,  expecting  to  embark 
for  England.  Congress  ratified  the 
generous  terms,  but  AVashington 
and  that  body  were  soon  convinced 
by  circumstances  that  I'urgoyne 
and  his  officers  intended  to  violate 
the  agreement  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. It  was  therefore  resolved 
not  to  let  the  captives  go  until  the 
British  Government  should  ratify 
the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  Here 
was  a  dilemma.  Tiiat  Government 
could  not  recognize  the  authority 
of  Congress.  So  the  "  convention  troops,"  as  tiie  captives  were  called, 
were  sent  to  Virginia,  and  they  remained  idle  in  America  four  or  five 
years.  Biirgoyne  and  his  chief  officers  were  allowed  to  de]iart  for  home. 
The  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was  a  turning-point  in  the  war  in  favor  of 
the  Americans.  It  inspirited  the  patriots  ;  revived  the  credit  of  the 
Continental  Government  :  the  armies  were  rapidly  recruited,  and  public 
opinion  in  Europe  set  strongly  in  favor  of  the  struggling  patriots.  In 
less  than  four  months  after  this  event  France  had  formed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  United  States  and  acknowledged  their  independence. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

AVniLi-;  General  Burgoyne  was  struggling  for  victory  and  conquest  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Hudson,  General  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  Avhom 
Howe  liad  left  in  command  at  New  York,  was  making  earnest  endeavors 
to  aitl  him  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  country  between  Albany  and  the 
sea. 

At  the  lower  entrance  to  the  Higldands  the  Americans  had  erected 
two  forts — ••Clinton"  and  ''Montgomery" — on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson.  They  were  upon  a  higli,  rocky  shore,  one  on  each  side  of  a 
small  stream.  Between  these  forts  and  Anthony's  Nose  la  lofty  hill) 
opposite  they  had  stretclied  a  boom  and  cliain,  as  we  have  observed,  to 
check  British  vessels  ascending  the  river.  These  forts  were  nnder  the 
immediate  command  of  Generals  George  and  James  Clinton,  the  former 
then  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  There  was  another  fort 
("Constitution'")  Tipon  an  island  opposite  West  Point.  They  were  all 
Tinder  the  chief  command  of  the  veteran  General  Israel  Putnam,  whose 
headquarters  was  at  Peekskill,  just  below  the  Highlands.  The  garrisons 
I  of  these  posts  were  weak  at  the  beginning  of  October  (1777),  the  aggre- 
j   gate  number  of  troops  not  exceeding  two  thousand. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  waited  at  New  York  very  impatiently  for  the 

arrival  of  re-enforcements.      They  came  at  the   beginning  of   October, 

I  after  floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  ( )ce'an  about  three  months. 

On  the  nuirning  of  the  -ith  he  went  np  the  Hudson  with  between  three 

J  and  foiu'  thousand  troops,    in   many  armed  and  unarmed  vessels  coni- 

j  manded  by  Commodore  Hothani,   and  landed  his  men  at  Verplanek's 

I  Point,  a  few  nnles  below  Peekskill,  feigning  an  attack  npon  the  latter 

post.     This  feint   deceived  Putnam,  and  lie  sent  to   the  Highland  forts 

for  re-enforcements.      But  Governor  Clinton  was  not  deceived,  and  held 

back  all  the  forces  in  the  Highlands. 

At  dawn  on  the  morning  of  October  6tli,  under  cover  of  a  dense  fog^ 

:  Sir  Henry  crossed  the  river  to  Stony  Point  with  a  little  more  than  two 

j  thousand  men.     He  there  divided  his  forces.      One  party  under  General 

i  Vaughan,   accompanied  by  the  baronet,  pjished  on  through  a  defile  in 

the  rear  of  the  lofty  Donderberg  to  fall  upon  Fort  Clinton.     The  party 

nundiered  aliout  twelve  hundred.      Another  party  nine  hundred  strong, 

luider  Lieutenant-Colonel  Campbell,  made  a  longer  march  around  Bear 
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Mountain,  to  fall  upon  Fon  Montgomerv  at  the  same  time.  Sir  Henry 
had  ordered  bis  war  vessels  to  anchor  within  pK)int-blank  cannon-shot  of 
the  forts  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  npon  them.  On  the  borders  of  Lake 
Sinnipink,  at  the  foot  of  Bear  Mountain.  Taughan  encountered  some 
troops  sent  out  by  Governor  Clinton,  and  a  severe  but  short  battle  ensued. 
The  A:nericans  fell  back  to  the  fort.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cainpl>ell  ap- 
peared liefore  Fort  Montgomery  toward  evening,  when  a  peremptoiy 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  both  posts  was  made.     It  was  refused  with 

words  of  scom.when  a  simultaneous 
attack  was  made  upon  both  forts  by 
the  forces  on  land  and  water.    The 
garrisons,  mostly  militia,  held  out 
bravely  until  dark,  when  they  sought 
safety  in  the  adjacent   mountains. 
Many  were  slain  or  made  prisoners. 
Governor   Clinton   escaped    acroEs 
the  river,  and  at  midniglit  was  in 
Putnam's  camp  at  Peekskill.     His 
brother  f^General  James   Clinton\ 
badly  wounded,  made  his  way  over 
the  mountains  to  his  home  at  ^ew" 
Windsor.  The  frigate  J/i/ii^/owi<f/y,  i 
a  ten-gim  sloop,  and  a  row-galley  i 
lying  above  the   boom  attempted  it 
to  escape,  but  could  not  for  want  «f  i; 
wind,  so  their  crews  set  them  on  fire  and  abandoned  them.     The  «»- 
ilagration  was  a  magnificent  spectacle.      A  British   officer  wrote  «mi- 
ceming  it : 

""The  flames  suddenly  broke  forth,  and  as  every  sail  was  set  the 
vessels  soon  became  magnificent  pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  <w  j 
the  steep  face  of  the  opposite  mountain,  and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  j 
light   which  shone  upi>n   the  waters  for  a  prodigious  distance,   had  a| 


JAilES  CUESTON.* 


*  General  Jain«s  Clinion  ^as  bcim  in  Oranse  County,  X.  T..  in  1736,  and  dieii  ibere; 
ii:  1*1?.     He  ■was  i-"'r!<'  --f  Tsilitary  life.     Ai  the  age  of  twentv-rwo  he  was  a  csptiii:' 

i  Fort  Frontenac.    He  was  afterward  in  command  o; 
:  ,        ;   -      "  ■;•:  the  frontiers  of  Ulster  and  Orange  connties.     Whe: 

the  war  fM'  independence  began  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Third  Xevr  Toii; 
Regiment,  and  accompanied  Montgomery  to  Quebec.  He  was  make  a  laigadier-genwt 
in  August,  17T6.  and  was  active  in  the  service  during  a  greater  part  of  the  war.  Hi 
jiiined  SuQivan's  expedition  against  the  Indians  in  1T79.  and  was  siarioned  at  Albini 
most  of  the  time  afterward  :  yet  he  Tnis  preent  at  the  stinender  of  ComwaDis.  B 
held  civil  <ffices  after  the  war.     General  Clinton  was  the  father  of  De  Witt  CHntoo. 
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wonderful  effect  ;   wliiie  the  ear  was  awfulh-  tilled  with  tlie  continued 

echoes  from  the  roek\'  shores  as  tlie  tlames  gradually  reached  tlie  loaded 

cannon.     The  whole  was  sublimely  terminated  by  the  explosion,  which 

left  all  again  in  dark- 
ness.'" 
The  boom  and  chain 

were   broken    by   the 

British   earl}'    on    the 

morning  of   the    Ttli, 

and  a  flying  squadron 

of  light  vessels  com- 
manded by  Sir  James 

Wallace,  bearing  the 

whole  land   force   of 

Sir    Henry     Clinton, 

went  up  the  Hudson 

to  devastate  its  shores 

and  keep  the  militia 

from    joining    Gates. 

They  took  possession 

of  Fort    Constitution 

on  the  way.     At  the  same  time  Sir  Henry  despatched  a  messenger  witli 

a  note  to  Burgoyne,  as  follows  : 

"y^ous  II  void  [Here  I  am],  and  nothing  between  me   and  Gates.      I 

sincerely  liope  this  little  success  of  ours  may  facilitate  your  operations. 
In  answer  to  your  letter  of  September  2stli  by 
C.  C,  I  shall  only  say  I  cannot  presume  to  order, 
or  even  to  advise,  for  reasons  olivious.  I  wish 
you  success. — H.  Clinton." 

This  despatch  was  written  on  tissue  paper  and 
enclosed  in  an  elliptical  hollow  silver  I>ullet  made 
so  as  to  be  opened  at  the  middle,  and  of  a  size 
to  be  swallowed  conveniently.  The  messenger 
was  sent  up  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  while 
in  the  camp  of  Governor  Clinton,  near  Xew 
Windsor,  he  was  suspected  of  being  a  spy.  He 
was    arrested,    and    was    seen    to   suddenly    put 

-oinething  in   his  mouth  and   swallow  it.     An  emetic  was  administered, 

when  the  silver  bullet  was  discovered  and  its  contents  were  revealed. 

He  was  lianged  as  a  spy  not  far  from  Kingston  while  that  village  was  in 

flames,  kindled  by  the  hands  of  British  incendiaries. 
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The  Britisli  troops  in  the  marauding  expedition,  tliirtj-six  hundred 
strong,  Mere  conimauded  hv  General  Yaughan.  Every  vessel  found  ou 
the  river  was  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Tiie  houses  of  known 
Whigs  on  the  shores  were  tired  upon,  and  small  parties  landing  from  the 
vessels  desolated  neighborhoods  with  fire  and  sword.  They  penetrated 
;is  far  north  as  Kingston  (Ulster  County),  then  the  political  capital  of 
the  State,  and  appl ving  the  torch  (October  13th ),  laid  almost  every  house 
in  the  village  in  ashes.  Tlie  Legislature  fled  to  Duchess  County,  and 
soon  afterward  resumed  their  sittings  at  Pouglikeepsie. 

Leaving  Kingston,  the  maratiders  went  up  the  river  as  far  as  Living- 
ston's Manor,  destroying  much '  property  at  Ehinebeck  on  the  way. 
They  had  begun  to  desolate  Livingston's  estate  when  they  were  arrested 
by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  Burgoyne's  defeat.  Then  they  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Xew  York. 

So  ended  the  efforts  of  the  British  Ministry  for  taking  possession  of 
the  valleys  of'  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain.  On  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  the  invaders  were  compelled  to  evacuate  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point.  British  power  was  now  prostrated  in  the  northern  section 
of  Xew  York,  and  the  Americans  were  masters  of  the  territory  of  the 
commonwealth  from  tlie  borders  of  C;mada  almost  to  the  sea. 

While  the  events  jtist  recorded  were  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hudson  or  Xorth  Biver,  very  important  events  were  occurring  beyond  ' 
the  Delaware  or  the  South  River.      For  severiil  weeks  Washington  and 
Howe  confronted  each  otlier  in  hostile  movements  in  Xew  Jersey,  each 
dottbtful  of  the  intentions  of  the  other.     FinaDy,  at  the  close  of  .June, 
the  Britisli  troops  left  !New  Jersey  and  passed  over  to  Staten  Island  ;  and; 
on  July  23d  Howe,  leaving  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  command  at  yewi 
York,  embarked  with  eighteen  thousand  troops  for  more  southern  waters. 

Suspecting  Howe's  destination  to  be  the  Continental  seat  of  govern--: 
nient,  Washington,  leaving  a  strong  force  on  the  Hudson,  hastened  to' 
Philadelphia,  wliere  he  was  joined  by  the  young  Marquis  de  Lafayette  as 
a  volunteer.  Hearing  that  the  British  army  had  landed  at  the  head  of ' 
Chesapeake  Bay,  he  pushed  on  to  meet  Howe.  They  came  in  colhsioni 
on  the  banks  of  the  Brandy^vine  Creek  on  September  11th,  when  a  very 
severe  battle  was  fought.  The  Americans  were  defeated,  and  theii 
shattered  battalions  retreated  to  Philadelphia. 

So  soon  as  his  troops  were  rested  Washington  recrossed  the  Schuylkil 
and  proceeded  to  confront  Howe,  who  was  slowly  moving  toward  tht 
Continental  capital.  Some  skirmishing  occurred,  and  on  the  night  o: 
September  20th  a  detachment  under  General  Wayne  was  surprised  nea 
the  Paoli  Tavern  and  lost  about  three  liundred  men. 


CONSPIRACY   AGAINST   WASHINGTON.  --iS? 

While  Washington  was  engaged  in  securing  his  stores  at  Reading, 
Howe  suddenly  crossed  the  Schuylkill  and  took  possession  of  Pliiladelphia 
(September  2<)th,  1777)  without  opposition.  The  Continental  Congress 
fled  at  his  appi-oacli,  lirst  to  Lancaster  and  then  to  York,  l)eyond  the 
Susquehanna.  It  reassembled  at  York  on  September  30th,  and  con- 
tinued its  sessions  there  until  tlie  following  summer.  The  British  army 
encamped  at  Gennantown,  about  four  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

Howe's  troops  had  landed  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  While 
they  were  pressing  on  toward  Philadelphia  the  fleet  that  bore  them  sailed 
round  to  the  Delaware,  but  couhl  not  pass  obstructions  which  had  been 
placed  in  the  river  jnst  below  the  city.  Above  these  obstructions  were 
two  forts,  Mifflin,  upon  an  island,  and  Mercer,  upon  the  j^ew  Jersey 
shore.  These  were  captured  by  Britons  and  Germans  sent  from  Howe's 
camp,  after  stout  resistance.  They  took  possession  of  tJie  forts  before 
the  middle  of  Xovember.  This  conquest  greatly  strengthened  Howe's 
position. 

Meanwhile  the  British  camp  at  Germantown  had  been  attacked  early 
on  the  morning  of  October  4th.  A  severe  battle  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  three  hours.  The  Americans,  who  became  confused  by  a 
dense  fog  that  began  to  rise  at  dawn,  were  defeated,  and  retired  to  their 
camp  on  Skippack  Creek.  Washington  soon  prepared  to  put  them  into 
winter  quarters  at  Whitemarsh,  only  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Howe  broke  up  his  encampment  at  Germantown,  and  made  Philadelphia 
the  winter  quarters  of  his  army. 

Washington  did  not  renuiin  long  at  Whitemarsh,  for  lie  found  a  more 
eligible  position.  He  broke  up  the  camp  toward  the  middle  of  December 
and  removed  to  Valley  Forge,  where  he  was  at  a  greater  distance  from 
his  foe  and  could  more  easily  protect  the  Congi-ess,  and  his  stores  at 
Eeading.  For  about  six  months  the  American  army  lay  at  Yalley  Forge, 
and  suffered  intensely  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
during  the  first  half  of  that  period.  It  was  the  severest  ordeal  in  which 
the  patriotism  of  the  soldiers  was  tried  during  the  long  war  for  inde- 
pendence. 

It  was  at  this  ])eriod  that  the  conspiracy  of  General  Gates  and  others 

to  deprive  Washington  of  the  chief  command  of  the  American  armies 

was  in  active  operation — a  conspiracy  known  in  history  as  '"  Conway's 

,  Cabal."*     Gates  was   then    president  of  the  Board  of  War,  sitting  at 


*  Count  de  Conwa}-,  of  Irish  birth,  was  among  the  French  brigadiers  in  the  Con- 
tinental service.  He  never  won  tlie  confidence  of  Washington,  and  when  it  was  proposed 
to  promote  him  to  an  important  command  tlie  commander-in-chief  strenuously  opposed 
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York,  tlie  residence  of  Congress.  That  lioard  planned  a  winter  cam- 
paign against  Canada.  So  feasible  seemed  the  jilan  and  so  glorious  were 
the  results  to  be  obtained,  as  set  forth  by  Gates  and  his  fi-ienda,  that 
Congress  approved.  The  ardent  Lafayette  was  captivated,  and  strongly 
urged  its  prosecution.  Washington  was  not  consulted.  He,  however, 
ol)tained  such  valuable  information  from  General  Schuyler,  showing  the 
absurdity  of  the  undertaking,  that  he  not  only  perceived  the  jjlan  to  be  a 
part  of  the  scheme  to  deprive  him  of  the  chief  command,  but  lie  was 
enabled  to  defeat  the  project  and  thus  save  his  country  from  a  most 
perilous,  if  not  ruinous  iindertaking. 

The  Board  of  War,  evidently  hoping  to  win  Lafayette  to  the  support 
of  their  schemes  by  conferring  honors  npon  him,  appointed  him  com- 
mander of  the  expedition.  This  also  was  done  without  consulting  Wash- 
ington. The  shrev\'d  young  mar(|uis  very  soon  suspected  his  appoint- 
ment was  a  part  of  the  scheme  to  injure  his  revered  friend,  and  he 
resolved  to  show  his  colors  at  the  tirst  opportunity.  His  suspicions  were 
confirmed  while  on  a  visit  to  York  to  receive  his  instructions.  At  table, 
with  Gates  and  other  members  of  the  Board  of  War,  wine  flowed  freely 
and  niany  toasts  were  given.      Lafayette  finally  arose  and  said  : 

"Gentlemen,  one  toast,  I  perceive,  has  been  omitted,  and  which  I 
will  now  give.''  They  filled  their  glasses,  when  he  gave,  "  The  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  armies."  The  coldness  with  which  the 
sentiment  was  received  confirmed  the  marrjuis's  worst  ojiinions  of  the 
men  aronnd  him. 

Lafayette,  with  General  Conway,  who  was  appointed  third  in  com- 
mand, proceeded  to  Albany,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by  General 
Schuyler,  and  became  his  guest.  It  was  evident  that  with  materials  at 
hand  a  successful  expedition  into  Canada  was  impossible.  The  niarqm's 
had  been  promised  three  thousand  men  well  supplied.  There  were  not 
twelve  hundred  men  at  Albany  fit  for  duty,  and  one  fourth  of  these  were 
too  naked  even  for  a  summer  campaign.  Gates  had  assured  him  that 
(Toneral  Stark  with  Xew  England  troops  would  l)e  at  Ticonderoga  await- 
ing his  coming,  and  that  he  would  have  burned  the  British  fleet  on  Lake 
Champlain  before  his  arrival.  He  only  found  a  letter  from  Stark  inquir- 
ing what  number  of  men,  from  wliero,  and  at  what  rendezvous  he  desired 
him  to  raise. 

The  marquis  now  fully  comprehended  the  vile  trick  of  which  he  had 


the  measure.  Conway  was  offended,  and  became  a  willing  instrument  of  Gates  in  liis 
conspiracy.  The  prominent  piirt  whieli  lie  tooli  in  tliat  movement  caused  it  to  be  called 
"  Conway's  Cabal."  \\ 
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been  made  the  victim.  He  had  been  utterly  deceived  by  the  false  utter- 
ances of  Gates.  "I  fancy,"'  he  wrote,  "the  actual  scheme  is  to  liave 
me  out  of  this  part  of  the  country  and  General  Conway  as  chief  under 
the  immediate  command  of  Gates."'  The  conspirators  found  they  could 
not  use  Lafayette.  Congress  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  the  marquis, 
disgusted  with  the  whole  affair,  returned  to  Washington's  camp  at  Yalley 
Forge. 

The  British  held  possession  of  Fort  iNiagara  and  exercised  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  Six  Nations,  especially  the  more  western  tribes.  They 
had  nearly  all  become  more  or  less  disaffected  toward  the  American 
cause,  and  at  the  close  of  1777,  so  threatening  became  their  aspect,  that 
Congress  recommended  the  Commissioners  of  Indian  Affairs  of  New 
York  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  defining  the  chief  objects  to  be  (1)  to 
induce  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  their  enemies,  who  were  then 
desolating  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and 
(2)  to  induce  them  to  surprise  and  capture  the  British  post  of  Niagara. 

The  commissioners  complied.  A  council  was  opened  at  Johnstown 
early  in  March  (177S),  at  which  about  seven  hundred  barbarian  delegates 
appeared.  Lafayette  accompanied  the  commissioners.  James  Deane, 
an  Indian  agent  living  among  the  Oneidas,  was  the  interpreter  of  a 
speech  sent  Ijy  Congress  and  read  by  General  Schuyler,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  United  States  was  assorted  most  emphatically,  and  the 
magnanimous  manner  in  which  they  had  always  treated  the  Six  Nations 
was  recounted.  The  speech  charged  the  Indians  with  ingratitude, 
cruelty,  and  treachery,  and  demanded  reparation  for  their  crimes.  From 
these  charges  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  exempted. 

The  council  was  not  satisfactory.  The  Mohawks  and  Cayugas  were 
sullen  ;  the  Senecas  refused  to  send  delegates.  An  Oneida  sachem,  con- 
scions  of  the  faitlifulness  of  his  people  (and  also  of  the  Tuscaroras)  to 
their  pledges  of  neutrality,  spoke  eloquently  in  behalf  of  both,  and  tliese 
two  nations  renewed  their  pledges.  It  was  clearly  evident,  however, 
that  the  more  powerful  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  Brant  at  their  head, 
were  devising  schemes  for  avenging  their  losses  at  Oriskany,  and  that  war 
was  inevitable.  ''  It  is  strange,"'  said  the  Senecas,  by  a  messenger  sent 
to  announce  their  refusal  to  attend  the  conference,  "  that  while  your 
tomahawks  are  sticking  in  our  heads  [referring  to  the  battle  of  Oriskany], 
our  wounds  bleeding,  and  our  ej-es  streaming  with  tears  for  the  loss  of 
our  friends,  the  commissioners  should  think  of  inviting  us  to  a  treaty." 

Earnest  efforts  were  made  to  avert  war  with  the  Indians.  Attempts 
to  recruit  four  hundred  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  for  the  Continental 
service  were  only  partially  successful.     When  the  news  of  the  alliance 
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with  France  was  received,  early  in  May,  it  was  circulated  as  widely  as 
possible  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  But  little  impression  seemed  to  have 
been  made  upon  the  barbarians,  and  the  white  people  began  at  once  to 
make  preparations  to  meet  hostility.  At  Cherry  Valley  the  house  of 
Samuel  Campbell,  the  strongest  in  the  settlement,  was  fortified  ;  and  in 
the  Schoharie  Valley  three  buildings  were  intrenched  with  breastworks 
and  block-houses  aiul  stockaded,  by  order  of  Lafayette.  Each  was 
garrisoned  and  armed  with  a  small  brass  field-piece.  These  were  called 
respectively  the  Upper,  the  ^liddle,  and  the  Lower  Fort.  To  these 
strongholds  the  women  and  children  might  fly  for  safety.  Forts  Schuyler 
and  Dayton  (the  latter  on  the  site  of  the  village  of  Herkimer)  were 
strengthened,  and  Fort  Plain,  lower  down  the  Mohawk  Valley,  was 
enlarged  and  better  armed. 

These  precautionary  movements  were  not  made  too  soon.  They  were 
keenly  watched  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  his  kinsmen  and  friends. 
Among  them  the  most  active  were  Colonels  John  Butler,  Guy  Johnson, 
and  Daniel  Claas,  the  latter  Sir  John's  l)rother-in-law.  At  the  same 
time  a  nephew  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  was  lurking  near  Johnson  Hall  for 
the  same  purpose. 

We  have  observed  that  Brant  returned  from  Canada  in  the  spring  of 
1777  with  a  large  band  of  Mohawk  warriors.  After  the  dispersion  of 
St.  Leger's  invading  force,  in  August,  Brant  and  his  followers  retired  to 
Fort  Niagara,  and  there  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  spring  they  made 
preparations  for  war. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1778  Brant  and  his  warriors  apjjeared  at 
Oghkwaga,  their  place  of  rendezvous  the  previous  year.  There  he 
organized  scalping  parties  and  sent  them  out  upon  the  borderers,  cutting 
them  off  in  detail.  They  fell  like  thunderbolts  upon  isolated  families. 
Very  soon  the  hills  and  valleys  were  nightly  illuminated  by  the  Idaze  of 
burning  dwellings  and  made  hideous  by  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children.  The  inhabitants  stood  continually  on  the  defensive.  Men 
cultivated  the  fields  with  loaded  muskets  slung  upon  their  backs. 
Women  were  tauglit  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  half-grown  children 
became  expert  scouts  and  discerners  of  Indian  trails.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  settlers  in  the  Mohawk  region  and  the  country  south  of  it 
during  a  greater  portion  of  the  war. 

In  May  (1778)  Brant  desolated  Springfield,  at  the  head  of  Otsego 
Lake,  ten  miles  from  Cherry  Valley.  Every  house  was  laid  in  ashes. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  he  was  in  the  Schoharie  Valley  with  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Indian  followers,  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Cobleskill  he  liad  a  severe  encoTxnter  with  some  reofulars  and  nu'litia  com- 
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manded  by  Captains  Brown  and  Patrick.  Twontj'-two  of  tliu  Repid)- 
licans  were  killed  and  several  were  wounded.  The  houses  in  that  region 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  A  month  later  the  terriljle  tragedy  in  the 
"Wyoming  Valley  (to  be  iiotieed  presently)  occurred. 

The  Johnsons  and  their  Tory  followers  were  the  allies  of  the  barbarians 
in  their  bloody  work  south  of  the  Mohawk  River.  The  most  savage  of 
tliese  Tories  was  "Walter  JS^.  Butler,  son  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who 
was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  liis  father's  Ramjers  and  had  joined 
Brant.  Tlie  latter,  wiio  was  humane  and  even  generous  toward  women 
and  cliildren  placed  at  his  mercy,'"  detested  young  Butler  for  his 
cruelties,  and  at  first  refused  to  serve  with  him.  The  matter  was  finally 
adjusted,  and  at  near  the  middle  of  ^November  (1778),  during  a  heavy 
storm  of  sleet,  the  two  leaders  and  their  followers  fell  upon  Cherry 
Valley,  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  settlement  on  the  liead-waters 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  New  York. 

A  fort  had  Ijeon  erected  at  Cherry  Valley  around  a  church  by  order  of 
Lafayette,  and  was  garrisoned  by  some  Continental  troops  comnuiiuled 
l)y  CJoloiiel  Ichabod  Alden.  He  was  forewarned  by  reports  of  approach- 
ing danger,  l)ut  would  not  believe  the  messengers.  lie  was  therefore 
unprepared  for  an  attack  when,  early  in  the  moriung  of  November  11th, 
,sno\v,  rain,  a)id  hail  falling  copiously,  the  motley  hosts  of  Brant  and 
Butler  burst  u]ion  the  settlement.  They  nuirdei'cd,  plundered,  and 
destroyed  without  stint.  r>ntler  was  the  arch-fiend  on  that  occasion, 
and  would  listen  to  no  appeals  from  Brant  for  mercy  to  their  victims. 

The  invaders  first  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Wells,  whose  wife  was  a 
flaugliter  of  the  venerable  minister,  Mr.  Dunlap.  They  massacred  the 
whole  family.  Only  his  son  John,  afterward  tlie  eminent  lawyer  of 
Kew  "iork,  who  was  then  at  school  in  Schenectady,  was  saved.  The 
family  consisted  of  Mr.  Wells,  his  wife  and  four  children,  his  mother, 
brother,  sister,  and  three  servants.  Colonel  Alden,  who  Avas  in  the 
house  at  the  time,  was  tomahawked  and  scalped.  The  savages  then 
rushed  to  the  dwelling  of  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlap  and  slew  his  wife  before  his 


*  Many  instances  of  Brant's  humanity  are  related.  Wlien,  in  1780,  he  and  8ir  .John 
JoliMsoa  desolated  tlie  Mohawk  and  Schoharie  valleys  an  infant  was  carried  off.  The 
frantic  mother  pursued,  but  could  not  recover  her  babe.  A  day  or  two  afterward 
General  "Van  Rensselaer,  in  command  of  Fort  Hunter,  received  a  visit  from  a  young 
Indian  bearing  the  infant  in  his  arms,  and  a  letter  from  Brant,  who  wrote  :  "  SiK  :  I 
send  you  by  one  of  my  runners  the  eliild  which  he  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that 
whatever  others  may  do.  /do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  who  are  more  savage  than  the  savages  them- 
.selves,  •'     He  named  the  Butlers  and  others. 
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eyes.  His  own  life  and  that  of  his  daughter  were  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  Mohawk  chief.* 

Thirty-two  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cherry  Valley,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  murdered  ;  also  sixteen  soldiers  of  the  garrison  there. 
Nearly  forty  men,  women,  and  children  were  led  away  captives,  march- 
ing down  the  valley  that  night  in  the  cold  storm,  huddled  together,  lialf 
naked,  with  no  shelter  but  the  leafless  trees,  and  no  resting-place  but  the 
cold,  wet  ground. t  With  the  destruction  of  Cherry  Valley  all  hostile 
movements  ceased  in  Tryon  County,  and  were  not  resumed  until  the 
following  spring. 

A  few  months  before  this  event  the  dreadful  tragedy  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  occurred,  in  which  the  chief  actors  were  Tories  and  Iroquois 
Indians  from  New  York.  That  valley  is  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  between  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  and 
watered  by  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  flows  through  it.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  mostly  from  Connecticut.  At  the  close  of  June  (1778) 
Colonel  John  Butler,  with  over  a  thousand  Tories  and  Indians,  entered 
the  valley  from  the  north  and  made  his  headquarters  at  the  house  of 
Wintermoot,  a  Tory.  lie  had  been  guided  by  some  Tories  of  the  valley, 
who  had  joined  them.  Butler  had  captured  a  little  fort  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley. 


*  Unfortunately,  Brant  was  not  in  chief  command  of  the  expedition.  Walter  Butler 
was  the  commander.  Brant  did  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  On  the  morning  of  the  attack  he  left  the  Indians  and  endeavored  to  reach  the 
families  of  Mr.  Wells,  Mr.  Dunlap,  and  others,  to  give  them  warning,  but  could  not  do 
it  in  time.  He  entered  dwellings  to  give  the  women  warning.  In  one  the  woman 
engaged  in  household  duties  replied  to  his  advice  to  fly  to  some  place  of  safety  :  "  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  king,  and  the  Indians  won't  hurt  me." 

"  That  plea  will  not  save  you."  Brant  replied. 

"  There  is  one,  Joseph  Brant,"  said  the  woman  ;  "he  will  protect  me." 

"  I  am  .loseph  Brant,  but  I  have  not  the  command,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  save 
you,"  he  replied. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  the  Senecas  approaching.  "Get  into  bed  c|uick, "  he  .said, 
"  and  feign  yourself  sick." 

The  woman  did  so,  and  so  he  .saved  her.  Then  he  gave  a  .shrill  signal,  which  rallied 
the  Mohawks,  when  he  directed  them  to  paint  his  mark  upon  the  woman  and  her 
children. 

"  You  are  now  probably  safe,"  said  Brant,  and  departed. 

t  Among  the  captives  were  the  wife  and  four  children  of  Colonel  Samuel  Campbell, 
■whose  house  had  been  fortified.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  and  on  his  return  he  found 
his  property  laid  waste  and  his  family  carried  into  captivity.  They  were  taken  through 
the  wilderness  to  Fort  Niagara.  They  were  treated  kindly  by  the  Senecas,  and  were 
held  as  hostages  for  the  safety  and  exchange  of  the  family  of  Colonel  John  Butler,  who 
were  then  in  the  custody  of  the  tJommittee  of  Safety  at  Albany. 
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The  whole  military  force  to  oppose  this  invasion  was  composed  of  a 
small  company  of  regulars  and  a  few  militia.  When  the  alarm  was 
given  the  whole  population  flew  to  arms.  Aged  men,  boys,  and  even 
women  seized  such  weapons  as  were  at  hand  and  joined  the  soldiery. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  an  ofBcer  of  the  Continental  Army,  happened  to 
be  at  home,  and  by  common  consent  he  was  made  commander-in-chief 
of  the  defenders.  Forty  Fort,  a  short  distance  above  Wilkesbarre,  was 
the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  and  in  it  were  gathered  the  women  and 
children  of  the  valley. 

On  July  3d  Colonel  Butler  led  his  little  band  of  patriots — citizens  and 
soldiers — to  attempt  a  surprise  of  the  camp  of  the  invaders  at  "Winter- 
moot's.  Tlie  latter,  informed  of  the  movement,  were  ready  to  receive 
them.  The  Tories  formed  the  right  of  the  line  of  the  intruders,  resting 
on  the  river  ;  the  Indians,  led  b\'  Gi-en-gwa-tah,  a  Seneca  chief,*  were 
on  the  left  on  a  line  that  extended  to  a  .swamp  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Upon  the  latter  the  defenders  struck  the  first  blow,  when  a 
general  Ijattle  ensued.  For  half  an  hour  it  raged  furiously,  when,  just 
as  the  Indians  were  about  to  give  way,  a  mistaken  order  caused  the 
Eepublicans  to  retreat  in  much  confusion.  The  infuriated  barbarians 
sprang  forward  like  wounded  tigers  and  gave  no  fjuarter.  The  patriots 
were  slaughtered  by  scores.  Only  a  few  of  them  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains and  were  saved.  In  less  than  an  hour  after  the  battle  began  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  scalps  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Seneca  braves. 

Terror  now  reigned  at  Forty  Fort,  to  which  the  women  and  children 
had  fled.  They  had  heard  the  fearful  yells  of  triumph  of  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Dennison,  who  had  reached  the  valley  that  morning,  had  escaped 
to  the  fort  and  prepared  to  defend  its  inmates  to  the  last  extremity. 
Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  had  reached  W^ilkesbarre  fort  in  safety. 

*  The  earlier  historians  of  this  event  asserted  (and  believed)  that  Brant  and  the  Mohawks 
were  the  chief  actors  in  this  dreadful  tragedy.  Brant  denied  it,  but  the  testimony  of 
history  was  against  him.  Campbell,  in  his  poem,  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,"  published  in 
1809,  misled  by  the  historians,  makes  an  Oneida  chief  say  : 

"  'Gainst  Brant  liiniself  I  went  to  battle  forth  ; 
Accnrsed  Brant  !  he  left,  of  all  my  tribe. 
Nor  man,  nor  child,  nor  thing  of  living  birth — 
No  1  not  the  dog  that  watched  my  household  hearth 
Escaped  that  night  of  blood  upon  the  plains." 

In  1823  John  Brant,  son  of  the  chief,  being  in  England,  opened  a  corresiwndence  with 
Campbell  on  the  .subject  of  the  injustice  done  to  his  father  in  the  poem.  Partial  justice 
was  accorded  in  the  next  edition  of  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  The  poet,  after  noting 
in  a  note  the  proofs  of  error  which  had  been  furnished  him,  said  :  '"  The  name  of  Brant, 
therefore,  remains  in  my  poem  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction.""  He  did  not 
alter  the  poem,  however,  and  so  it  remains. 
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Darkness  put  an  end  to  the  confliet,  hut  increased  the  liorrors  of  the 
scene.  Prisoners  were  toi'tured  and  murdered.  Sixteen  of  them  were 
arranged  around  a  low  rock,  and  while  lield  l)y  strong  men  Avere  nearly 
all  murdered  hy  a  tomaliawk  and  clul)  used  alternately  hy  a  half-blood 
woman  called  Queen  Esther.  Two  of  them  threw  off  the  barbarians  who 
Iield  them  and  escaped  to  the  mountains. 

On  the  following  morning  Forty  Fort  was  surrendered.  Colonel  John 
Butler  promised  the  inmates  protection  of  their  persons  and  property, 
and  they  went  back  to  their  homes  ;  but  so  soon  as  the  Tory  leader  left 
the  valley  the  Indians  who  lingered  spread  over  the  plain,  and  with 
torch,  tomahawk,  anil  scalping-knife soon  made  it  an  aljsolute  desolation. 

Scarcely  a  dwelling  or  an 
outbuilding  was  left  micon- 
sumed.  Xot  a  field  of  grain 
was  left  standing  ;  not  a 
life  was  S2:)ared  whicli  the 
barbarians  could  reach.  The 
inhabitants  who  had  not  lied 
during  tlie  previous  m'ght 
were  slauglitered  or  nar- 
rowly escaped.  Those  Avho 
departed  made  their  way 
toward  Connecticut.  Many 
perished  in  the  great  swamp 
on  Pocono  Mountains,  ever 
since  known  as  "'  The 
Shades  of  Death." 

The  details  of  the  deso- 
lation of  the  beautiful  Wy- 
oming Valley  and  of  tlie 
horrors  of  the  flight  of  the  survivors  of  tiie  massacre  form  one  of  the 
darkest  chapters  in  human  history.  Tlie  British  secretary  for  the  colonies 
(T.Drd  George  Germaine)  praised  the  liarbarians  for  their  prowess  and 
humanity,  and  resolved  to  direct  a  succession  of  similar  raids  upon  the 
frontiers,  and  to  devastate  tlie  older  American  settlements.  "  After- 
ward among  the  extraordinaries  of  the  army,"  said  a  bishop  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  •'  was  an  order  for  sealping-knives. " 

Very  important  events  outside  of  the  State  of  Xew  Y<.)rk  occurred 
during  tiie  year  1778.  In  general  interest  the  most  important  was  the 
arrival,  at  the  beginning  of  May,  of  the  cheering  news  that  a  treaty  of 
alliance  between  France  and  the  United  States  had  been  signed  at  Paris 
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on  Fehruaiy  Ctb.  The  glad  tidings  greatly  inspirited  tlie  Americans. 
Almost  siuuiltaneouslj  appeared  a  gleam  of  liope  emanating  from  the 
r.ritisli  throne  and  Parliament.  The  general  failure  of  the  campaign  of 
1777,  ending  in  tiic  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army,  made  the  English 
people  and  a  powerful  minority  in  Parliament  clamorous  for  peace. 
Commissioneis  were  sent  to  America  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. They  were  autiiorized  to  treat  with  Congress  as  a  competent 
body  ;  but  the  conciliatory  measures  they  were  empowered  to  agree  to 
did  not  include  a  proposition  for  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
Their  mission  was  therefore  a  faihire. 

The  English  ministry,  regarding  the  alliance  with  France  as  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  that  country,  felt  much  anxiety 
for  the  safety  of  their  army  at  Philadelphia  and  their  navy  on  the  Dela- 
ware River,  especially  when  informed  that  the  French  were  fitting  out  a 
fleet  for  American  Vv'aters.  Orders  wei'e  sent  to  Ilowe  to  evacuate  Phila- 
delphia, and  to  his  brother  (the  admiral)  to  leave  the  Delaware  and  pro- 
ceed to  Xew  York.  The  land  and  naval  forces  were  ordered  to  concen- 
trate there.  The  French  Govermnent  sent  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and 
four  frigates,  under  the  CJount  d'Estaing,  to  blockade  the  British  fleet  on 
the  Delaware.  The  latter  had  escaped  to  sea  a  few  days  Itefore  the 
arrival  of  T>"Estaing  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  found  safety  on  the 
waters  of  Amboy  or  Raritaii  Bay,  into  which  the  b.eavy  French  vessels 
could  not  enter. 

General  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  succeeded  General  Sir  William  Howe 
in  command  of  the  army  at  Philadelphia  when  the  order  came  for  the 
evacuation  of  that  city.  lie  instantly  obeyed  the  order,  and  on  June 
ISth  (1778)  passed  the  Delaware  with  eleven  thousand  troops,  and 
attempted  a  flight  across  New  Jersey  to  New  York  by  way  of  New 
Brunswick  and  Amboy.  His  design  was  frustrated  by  Washington, 
who  left  Valley  Forge  with  a  renovated  army  stronger  in  numbers  than 
that  of  his  foe,  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  compelled  Clinton  to  turn  his 
face  toward  Sandy  Hook. 

Washington  pushed  on  vigorously  in  pursuit  of  tlie  fugitive  army, 
lie  overtook  the  British  near  Monmouth  Court-House,  and  there  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  on  Sunday,  June  28th — an  exceedingly  hot 
day.  Darkness  ended  the  conflict  without  any  decisive  result.  The 
Americans  slept  on  their  arms,  determined  to  renew  the  struggle  the 
next  morning  ;  but  Clinton  stole  away  silently  in  the  darkness  at  mid- 
night unoliserved  by  the  wearied  Americans,  reached  Sandy  Hook  in 
safety,  and  proceeded  to  New  York  by  water.  Wasiiington  did  not 
pursue.     He  marched  to  the  Hudson   River,  crossed  into  Westchester 
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County,  remained  there  until  tlie  autumn,  and  tlien  recrossed  into  ^N^ew 
.Tersey,  and  made  bis  winter  quarters  at  Middlebrook,  on  the  Raritan. 
Clinton  lost  about  six  hundred  men  by  desertion  during  his  flight  across 
New  Jersey. 

At  this  time  the  British  were  in  possession  of  Rhode  Island.  At  the 
recpest  of  Washington,  D'Estaing  proceeded  to  Newport  to  assist  Gen- 
erals Sullivan  and  Lafayette  in  driving  them  from  the  island.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  fleet  the  Americans  crossed  over  from  the  main  to  Rhode 
Island  and  pressed  on  towai'd  the  British  cam]).  At  that  moment  Howe, 
with  a  strongly  re-enforeed  fleet,  appeared.  D'Estaing  went  out  to  meet 
him.  A  terrible  storm  dispersed  and  shattered  both  fleets.  The  French 
vessels  hastened  to  Boston  for  repairs,  leaving  the  Americans,  who  had 
been  promised  four  thousand  troops  from  the  Gallic  ships,  in  a  perilous 
situation.  They  fell  back  to  the  northern  end  of  the  island  pursued  by 
the  Britisli.  A  severe  battle  was  fought  upon  Quaker  Hill  (August 
29th),  in  which  the  Americans  were  victorious.  The  next  morning  the 
latter  withdrew  to  the  main,  leaving  the  British  still  in  possession  of  Rhode 
Island  ;  but  they  were  in  the  real  position  of  prisoners.  Such  also  was 
their  position  at  New  York  until  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West  Indies 
late  in  the  autumn,  when  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  two  thousand  troops, 
under  Colonel  Campbell,  to  invade  Georgia,  then  the  weakest  member  of 
the  Confederacy.  After  some  resistance  the  British  took  possession  of 
Savannah,  and  it  became  the  headquarters  of  the  British  army  in  the 
South  for  some  time. 
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Sir  Hexet  Clinton  -  was  in  command  of  a  force  of  over  sixteen 
thousand  men  in  the  spring  of  1779,  yet  his  instructions  confined  him  to 
a  predatory  warfare  upon  the  coasts.  In  May  a  squadron  commanded 
by  Sir  George  Collier  conveyed  transports  and  galleys  bearing  twenty- 
five  hundred  troops,  under  General  Matthews,  to  the  waters  in  South- 
eastern Virginia.  The  commanders  sent  out  parties  against  Norfolk  and 
other  places  on  the  Elizabeth  River  and  the  neighborhood,  to  seize  or 
destroy  an  immense  quantity  of  naval  and  military  stores  and  other  prop- 
erty gathered  there.  That  whole  region  was  ravaged  and  made  a  scene 
of  plunder  and  conflagration.  Soon  afterward  these  forces  appeared  at 
Xew  York  to  join  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  an  expedition  up  the  Hudson 
River. 

After  the  capture  of  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  in  the  Highlands, 
West  Point  and  Constitution  Island  opposite  were  strengthened  by  forti- 
fications, and  forts  were  erected  upon  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's 
Point  opposite,  a  few  miles  below  the  Highlands.  Fort  Fayette,  upon 
~\'erplanck's  Point,  was  completed  in  the  early  summer  of  1779,  but  that 
on  Stony  Point  was  then  unfinished.  These  forts  were  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  protecting  the  King's  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson,  the  most 
direct  and  convenient  communication  between  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  and  of  disuniting  the  passage  of  British  vessels  through  the  High- 
lands. 

At  the  close  of  May,  Collier's  vessels,  seventy  in  number,  great  and 
small  (and  one  hundred  and  fifty  flat-boats),  bore  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
a  land  force,  under  General  Yaughan,  up  the  Hudson,  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  two  posts  last  mentioned.  The  troops  were  landed  before 
dawn  on  May  31st,  a  part  of  them,  under  Yaughan,  a  few  miles  below 
Yerplanck's  Point,  and  the  remainder,  led  bj'  the  baronet,  a  little  below 
Stony  Point.     The  handful  of  men  at  the  latter  place  set  tire  to  the 

*  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  a  son  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Clinton,  colonial  Governor  of 
Xew  York,  and  born  in  1738.  He  died  in  1795.  He  entered  the  army  when  quite 
young,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1775,  when  he  was  sent  to  America  with 
Howe  and  Burgoyne.  He  was  active  during  the  war  with  the  American  colonies  until 
1785,  when  he  returned  to  England.  He  had  succeeded  Sir  William  Howe  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  forces  in  America  in  1778. 
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Llock-lionse  tliere,  abandoned  the  nnfinislied  fort,  and  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains. Heavy  artillery  was  dragged  to  the  crest  of  the  rock}'  pi'oniontory 
and  turned  upon  Fort  Fayette,  while  Vaiighan's  troops  and  tlie  vessels 
joined  in  an  attack  upon  that  post.  The  little  garrison  of  seventy  men 
v/ere  compelled  to  surrender.  Sir  Henry  garrisoned  both  posts,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  finish,  arm,  and  man  the  fort  at  Stony  Point. 

Meanwliile  Washington,  believing  Sir  Henry's  object  to  be  the  seizure 
of  the  Highland  forts,  had  advanced  his  army  toward  the  river  moun- 
tains, and  made  his  headquarters  at  Xew  Windsor,  above  the  Highlands. 
This  moveuiGut  checked  Sir  Henry's  designs.  He  soon  returned  to 
j^ew  York,  and  sent  Collier's  vessels  on  a  marauding  expedition  to  the 
shores  of  Connecticut.  The}'  bore  about  twenty-flve  hundred  British 
and  Hessian  (as  the  (Tcrmans  were  called)  marauders,  commanded  Ijy  ex- 
Governor  Tryon,  who  seemed  to  find  the  errand  congenial  to  his  nature 
He  made  the  Hessians  his  incendiaries  and  executors  of  liis  most  cruel 
work. 

The  expedition  left  New  York  on  the  night  of  July  3d  (1779),  and  in 
the  space  of  a  week  laid  waste  and  carried  away  a  vast  amount  of  private 
property,  and  cruelly  abused  the  inhabitants.  They  plundered  New 
Haven  on  the  5th  ;  laid  East  Haven  in  ashes  on  the  (itli  ;  destroyed 
Fairfield  by  fire  on  the  8th,  and  plundered  and  burned  Korwalk  on  the 
12th.  The  soldiers  were  given  free  license  to  abuse  and  oppress  tlio 
defenceless  inhabitants.  While  jS^orwalk  was  in  flames  Tryon  sat  in  a 
rocking-chair  upon  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood,  a  delighted  spectator  of 
the  ruin  wrought  liy  his  orders.  In  allusion  to  this  and  kindred  expedi- 
tions Trumbull,  in  his  "  McFingal,"  makes  Malcolm  say  : 

"  Behold  !  like  whelp  <if  British  lion. 
Our  warriors,  Clintou,  Vaughan,  and  Tryou, 
March  forth  with  patriotic  jo;- 
To  ravish,  pluiider,  aud  dcstro.v. 
Great  generals,  foremost  in  their  nation. 
The  journeymcu  of  Desolation, 
Like  Samson's  foxes,  each  assails, 
Let  loose  with  firebrands  in  their  tails, 
Aud  spread  destruction  more  forlorn 
Than  they  among  Phili.stiues"  corn." 

The  British  finished,  armed,  and  garrisoned  the  fort  on  Stony  Point 
early  in  July.  The  Americans  resolved  to  capture  it.  The  impetuous 
General  Wayne*  \vas  then  in  command  of  some  infantry  in  the  Higli- 


*  Anthony  Wayne  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Penn. .  .Jauuar\-  1st,   174.")  :  died  at 
Presque  Isle  (now  Erie),  Penn.,  December  15th,  1796.     His  father  was  commander  of  a 
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lauds.     lie  proposed  to  surprise  the  garrison  and  take  tlie  fort  by  storm. 
*'  Can  you  do  it  V  asked  Washington. 

"  I'll  storm  liell  if  you'll  plan  it,"  said  Wayne. 

Washington  gave  him  permission  to  undertake  Stony  Point  first. 
Leading  a  few  hundred  men  secretly  through  a  mountain  pass,  Wayne 
was  within  lialf  a  mile  of  the  rocky 
promontory  on  the  evening  of  July 
1.5th.  They  stealthily  approached 
the  only  accessible  way  to  the  fort, 
across  a  marshy  strait  l)y  a  narrow 
causeway  in  the  rear.  Tliey  reached 
that  point  at  midnight.  After  pass- 
ing the  causewav  thu  little  force  was 
divided  into  two  columns  to  make 
the  attack  at  different  points.  With 
loaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayonets 
they  marched  np  to  the  attack,  pre- 
ceded by  a  "'  forlorn  hope"  of  picked 
men  to  make  openings  in  an  abatis 
at  designated  points  of  assanlt. 

The  assailants  had  nearly  reached 
the  ahutis  before  they  were  discov- 
ered. The  alarmed  sentinels  fireil 
tiieir    muskets,    when    the    startled 

garrison  flew  to  arms.  The  stillness  of  that  hot  summer  night  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  roar  of  cannons  from  the 
lamparts.  In  tiie  face  of  a  terrible  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot  the 
assailants  forced  their  way  into  the  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Wayne,  who  led  one  of  the  divisions  in  person,  had  been  brought  to  his 
knees   bv   a   stunniu"'   blow   from   a  musket-ball  that  grazed   his   head. 
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squadron  of  dragoons  under  William  III.  of  England  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  After 
his  marriage  Anthony  became  a  farmer  and  a  surveyor.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Legislature  in  1774-To  ;  became  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army  in  1776  :  went 
with  his  regiment  to  Canada  in  that  year  :  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  early  in  1777  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  September  11th,  1776, 
and  a  few  nights  afterward  his  camp,  near  the  Paoli  Tavern,  on  the  road  between  Phila- 
(lelpliia  and  Lanca,ster,  was  assailed  b}-  a  British  force,  and  many  of  his  men  were  slain. 
He  was  in  the  battles  of  Germantown  and  Monmouth,  and  he  captured  Stony  Point,  on 
llie  Hudson,  in  July,  1779.  Wayne  did  admirable  ser\-ice  in  the  Southern  States  during 
llie  remainder  of  the  war.  In  1792  he  became  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  He  brought  the  Indians  in  the  North-west  to  peaceful  relations,  and  Wiis  stationed 
at  Presque  Isle  at  tlu'  time  t)f  his  death.  Brave  almost  to  rashness,  he  received  the  title 
"t  ■■  ^lad  .\ntlionv." 
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Believing  himself  mortally  wounded,  he  exclaimed  :  "  March  oii  ! 
Carry  me  into  the  fort,  for  1  will  die  at  the  head  of  my  colunm."  He 
soon  recovered,  and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  he  wrote  to  Wash- 
ington : 

"  The  fort  and  garrison,  with  General  Johnston,  are  ours.  Our 
officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  determined  to  be  free."  Wayne  also 
wrote  in  a  subsequent  despatch  :   "  The  humanity  of  uur  brave  soldiers, 
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who  scorned  to  take  the  lives  of  a  vanquished  foe  when  calling  for 
mercy,  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  them,  and  accounts  for  the  few  of 
the  enemy  killed  on  the  occasion." 

Johnston,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  and  five  hundred  and  forty- 
three  men  were  made  prisoners.  He  had  sixty-three  killed.  The 
Americans  lost  one  hundred  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  British 
shipping  lying  in  the  river  near  by  slipped  their  cables  and  moved  down 
tlie  stream.     The  Americans  attempted  to  capture  Fort  Fayette,  but 
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failed.  Unable  to  hold  and  garrison  the  fort  in  Stony  Point,  they 
removed  tlie  heavy  ordnance  and  stores  to  West  Point  and  abandoned 
the  post.     The  British  repossessed  it  a  few  days  afterward. 

Tiie  terril)le  atrocities  of  bands  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1778  aro\ind  the 
head-waters  of  the  Susquehanna  and  their  vicinity  and  in  the  valley  of 
Wyoming  impelled  the  Americans  to  the  exercise  of  vengeance  against 
them  in  the  most  effectual  manner.  All  of  these  nations,  excepting  the 
Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras,  liad  been  won  ov^er  to  the  side  of  the  crown  by 
British  emissaries  among  them,  employed  by  the  Johnson  family,  and 
the  task  of  chastising  them  would  be  hard  and  perilous.  A  rpiestion  of 
life  or  death  of  the  frontier  settlements  M-as  invoh'ed,  and  the  people  did 
not  hesitate.  They  cheerfully  joined  in  an  expedition  to  penetrate  the 
heart  of  the  Iroquois  country,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  desolation  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  conquering  and  securing  peace  by  the  force  of  terror. 

In  the  spring  of  1779  some  preliminary  movements  to  this  end  were 
luidertaken.  The  first  was  against  the  Onondagas.  Between  five  and 
six  hundred  troops,  led  by  Colonels  Goose  Yan  Schaick  and  Marinus 
Willett,  left  Fort  Schuyler  on  April  19th,  and  penetrated  the  heart  of 
the  Onondaga  nation  south  of  (present)  Syracuse.  They  took  the  bar- 
barians by  surprise,  destroyed  three  of  their  villages,  burned  their  pro- 
visions, and  slaughtered  their  live-stock.  It  was  an  unfortunate  expedi- 
tion, for  it  exasperated  the  Indians  and  did  not  spread  teiTor  among 
them,  as  was  anticipated.  Three  hundred  Onondaga  braves  were  imme- 
diately sent  out  iipon  the  war-patli  charged  with  the  vengeance  of  the 
nation.  They  spread  terror  and  desolation  far  and  near  in  conjunction 
with  other  memljers  of  the  Confederacy.  They  pushed  southward  to 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  borders  of  Ulster  County. 

On  the  night  of  July  19th,  Brant,  with  sixty  Mohawks  and  a  band  of 
Tories  disguised  as  Indians,  fell  upon  the  settlement  of  Minisink,  on  the 
iSTeversink  River,  in  the  Avestern  part  of  Orange  County,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Shawangunk  Mountains.  They  destroyed  the  growing  crops,  burned 
the  church  and  ten  liouses,  mills,  and  barns  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
retired  with  considerable  plunder  without  attempting  further  violence. 

When  Colonel  Tusteu,  at  Goshen,  heard  of  this  raid  he  hastened  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  (many  of  them  volunteers)  to  the  scene  of 
desolation.  They  held  a  council,  when  it  was  concluded  to  pursue  the 
marauders.  Colonel  Ilathorn  had  arrived  with  a  few  recruits,  and  took 
command  of  the  pursuing  party.  They  overtook  the  main  body  of  them 
near  the  mouth  of  Lackawaxen  Creek  (July  22d),  when  Brant  by  a  quick 
movement  threw  his  force  in  Hathorn's  rear,  placing  the  republicans  in 
an  ambush.     More  than  fifty  men   were  separated  from  the  main  body, 
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leaving  tlie  remainder  to  sustain  the  sliock  of  a  furious  attack.  A  severe 
conflict  ensued,  lasting  from  eleven  o'clock  iTi  the  morning  until  sunset. 
The  republicans  were  beaten,  and  were  murdered  after  they  were  nmde 

prisoners.  Only  thirty  of 
the  nearly  tliree  hundred 
pursuers  survived  to  tell 
the  sad  story  of  the  nuissa- 
cre.  Forty-tliree  years  af- 
terward the  citizens  of 
Orange  County  caused  the 
bones  of  the  .'-lain  to  he 
gathered  and  buried  near 
tlie  centre  of  the  (rreen  in 
the  village  of  Goshen,  and 
over  theiii  a  neat  white 
marble  monument  was 
erected,  bearing  tlie  names 
of  the  slain.  A  more  elegant 
monument  commemorative 
of  the  event  was  erected  by 
order  of  the  supervisors  of 
Orange  Citunty  in  1S62.  It 
was  the  gift  of  the  late  Dr. 
il.  H.  Cash. 

A  more  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  chastisement  of  the  offending  Iroquois  was  formed  in  the 
sunnncr  of  ITTO.      General  Washington  placed  General  .Tdhn  Sidlivaii  * 
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*  John  Sullivan  was  born  at  Berwick,  >Ie. ,  February  ITtli.  1740  ;  died  at  Durham, 
N.  H. ,  January  28d,  179.1.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  the  tirst  Continental  Congress, 
and  in  December,  1774,  with  John  Langdon,  led  a  jiatriot  force  against  Fort  ^\'illiam  and 
Mary,  at  Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  and  took  from  it  one  hundred  barrels  of  gunpowder,  tifteen 
cannons,  many  .small-arms  and  stores.  In  June,  1775,  Sullivan  was  appointed  one  of  the 
four  brigadier-generals  of  the  Continental  army  ;  commanded  a  portion  of  the  troops  that 
besieged  Boston,  and  after  the  evacuation,  in  the  spring  of  1776,  he  went  with  troops  to 
re-enforce  the  patriot  army  in  Canada.  On  the  death  of  General  Thomas  there  he  took 
the  command  of  the  army  ;  skilfully  effected  a  retreat  from  that  province  ;  was  made 
prisoner  in  the  battle  on  Long  Island  in  August  ;  was  exchanged,  and  joined  Washington 
in  Westchester  County  ;  did  good  service  in  the  battles  at  Trenton  and  Princeton,  at 
Brandywine  and  Germantown.  and  in  Rhode  Island.  After  his  expedition  against  the 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Kew  York  he  left  the  army  on  accoimt  of  shattered  liealth,  and 
took  a  seat  in  Congress  late  in  1780.  He  was  attorney-general  of  New  Hampshire  from 
1782  to  1786,  and  president  of  that  commonwealth  from  1786  to  1789.  From  the  latter 
date  until  his  death  he  was  United  States  Judge  of  New  Hampshire. 
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in  command  of  a  force  of  Continental  soldiers  gatliered  in  the  ^Yyo^lini;; 
Yalley,  wliere  tlie  horrible  massacre  occurred  the  previous  year.  He  was 
instructed  to  jienetrate  tlie  heart  of  the  Iroijnois  country  and  desolate  it. 

Sullivan  left  the  valley  with  throe  thousand  men  at  tlie  close  of  July, 
inarched  up  tlie  Susquehanna  Eiver,  and  arrived  at  Tioii'a  Point  on 
Ansust  22d.  There  he  was  joined  Ly  General  James  Clinton  witli 
ahout  sixteen  hundred  men,  who  came  down  from  Canajoharie,  on 
the  Mohawk  River,  by  way  of  Otsego  Lake,  debarking  on  the  site 
of  Cooperstown.  The  combined 
forces  numbered  about  five  thou- 
sand, consisting  of  the  brigades  of 
Generals  Clinton,  Hand,  Maxwell, 
and  Poor,  witli  Proctor's  artille- 
ry and  a  corps  of  riflemen.  Sf> 
tardily  had  the  expedition  moved 
that  the  British  authorities  had 
time  to  send  regulars  and  Tories 
from  Canada  and  Niagara  to  assist 
the  Indians  in  opposing  it. 

Marching  up  tlie  eastern  bank 
of  the  Chemung  River  on  the 
morning  of  August  2i>th.  the 
invaders  destroyed  the  growing 
crops,  and  at  length  encountered 
a  force  of  regulars,  Tories,  and 
Indians,  strongly  fortified,  not  far 

from  the  site  of  fpresent)  Elniira.  The  Indians  were  commanded 
by  Brant,  and  the  remainder  by  Sir  John  Johnson,*  the  Butlers,  and 
Captain  McDonald.  A  fierce  engagement  ensued,  and  it  was  long 
doui)tful  which  party  wiiuld  win  the  laurels  of  victory.  It  was  finally 
deciiled  for  Sullivan  when  Proctor's  artillery  was  brought  into  jihiy  and 
dispersed  tlie  terrified  barbarians.  The  invading  army  rested  on  the 
battle-ground  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  pushed  on  in  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives. 

That  pursuit   was   ipiick   and  distressing.      The  army  after  a  perilous 
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*  Sir  John  Johnson,  son  of  Sir  William,  was  born  in  1742.  His  mother  was  a  German 
girl.  He  was  a  stanch  and  active  loyalist  ;  fled  to  Canada  with  several  hundred 
followers  ;  in  connection  with  the  Indians  desolated  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  defeated  by  General  Van  Rensselaer  in  1780.  He  went  to  England  after 
the  war,  but  .soon  returned  to  Canada,  where  he  remained  in  the  capacity  of  Super 
intendeut  of  Indian  Affairs  until  his  death  in  1830. 
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uiarcli  encamped  before  Catharine's  Town,  near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake, 
on  the  morning  of  September  2d,  and  destroyed  tlie  village,  the  sur- 
rounding crops  of  corn,  and  the  orchards.  The  flying  campaign,  charged 
with  the  forces  of  destruction,  had  now  fairly  begun.  ''  The  Indians 
shall  see,"' said  Sullivan,  "that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hearts  to 
destroy  everything  that  contributes  to  their  support."  His  men,  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  eagerly  sought  to  avenge  the  cruelties  of  the  bar- 
barians and  Tories  who  had  made  the  region  of  the  Mohawk  a  "  dark 
and  bloody  ground."  The  Indians  fled  before  them  like  frightened 
deer  to  cover,  and  the  wail  of  desolation  was  Iieard  throughout  their 
pleasant  land,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Genesee. 

On  September  14th  General  Sullivan  and  his  army  encamjjed  before 
Genesee,  the  capital  of  the  Seneeas,  in  the  beautiful  Genesee  Valley — 
the  paradise  of  the  Six  Nations.  There  everytiiing  indicated  the  pres- 
ence of  civilization.  There  was  not  a  wilderness  feature  in  the  scene. 
The  rich  intervales  presented  the  appearance  of  cultivation  for  many 
generations,  and  the  farms,  gardens,  and  orchards  bespoke  a  degree  of 
comfort  and  refinement  that  would  be  creditable  to  any  civilized  com- 
muiiity.  But  a  terrible  doom  hung  over  the  smiling  country.  The 
Genesee  "  Castle"  was  destroyed  and  the  capital  was  laid  in  ashes. 
"  The  town,"  wrote  Sullivan,  "  contained  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
houses,  mostly  large  and  very  elegant.  It  was  beautifully  situated, 
almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flat  extending  a  number  of  miles,  over 
which  extensive  fields  of  corn  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind  of 
vegetable  that  could  be  conceived." 

The  woi'k  of  destruction  now  spread  over  the  whole  valley  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Forty  Indian  villages  were  burned  ;  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  bushels  of  corn  in  the  fields  and  in  granaries  were 
destroyed  ;  a  vast  number  of  the  finest  fruit-ti-ees,  the  product  of  years 
of  tardy  growth,  were  cut  down  ;  Imndreds  of  gardens  were  desolated  ; 
the  inhabitants  were  driven  into  the  forests  to  starve,  and  were  hunted 
like  wild  beasts  ;  their  altars  were  overturned  ;  their  graves  were 
trampled  upon  by  strangers,  and  a  beautiful,  well-watered  country, 
teeming  with  a  prosperous  people  and  just  rising  to  the  level  with  the 
productive  regions  of  civilization,  was  desolated  and  thrown  back  a  cen- 
tury within  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

This  chastisement  awed  the  barbarians  for  the  moment,  but  it  did  not 
crusii  them.  In  the  reaction  they  had  greater  strength.  It  kindled  the 
fires  of  deep  hatred,  which  spread  like  a  conflagration  far  among  the 
tribes  upon  the  liorders  of  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  valley  of   the  Ohio. 

After  Sullivan's  campaign  very  few  military  operations  occurred  at 
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tlie  Kortli  (luring  the  remainder  of  tlio  year.  Lafayette  had  been  in 
France  during  the  sunmier,  and  had  induced  the  Frencli  Government  to 
promise  to  send  a  more  powerful  fleet  and  several  tliousand  troops  to  aid 
the  Americans.  "Whispers  of  tiiis  intention  reached  the  ears  of  tlie 
British  Cabinet,  when  the  evacuation  of  Ilhode  Ishind  and  the  concentra- 
tion of  British  troops  at  "New  Yorlc  were  ordered. 

A  land  force  under  General  Lincoln  and  troops  sent  asliore  from  the 
Freneli  fleet  of  D'Estaing  made  an  attack  upon  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  Sep- 
tember, and  carried  on  a  siege  until  the  second  week  in  October,  when 
it  was  abandoned  in  conse(pience  of  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops.  Lincoln  was  compelled  to  cross  the  Savannah  River  into  South 
Carolina  and  retreat  to  Charleston.  Toward  that  city  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
sailed  from  Kew  York  at  the  close  of  the  year  with  five  thousand  troops, 
to  open  a  vigorous  campaign  in  the  Carolinas. 

In  September  the  intrepid  John  Paul  Jones,  in  command  of  the 
frigate  BonJiomme  Richard,  fitted  out  in  a  French  port,  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  in  one  battle  over  two  British  frigates,  the  Serapis  and  the 
Countess  of  Scarlorou/j/t.  They  fought  in  the  M'aters  of  the  North  Sea, 
off  the  north-eastern  coast  of  England. 

Sir  John  Johnson  took  advantage  of  the  hot  indignation  of  the 
L'oquois,  kindled  by  Sullivan's  chastisement,  to  make  a  raid  into  the 
Mohawk  Yalley  with  five  hundred  Tories  and  Indians,  in  May,  1780. 
He  penetrated  the  country  from  Crown  Point  to  the  Sacandaga  River, 
and  on  Sunday  night.  May  17th,  he  arrived  at  Johnstown.  Between 
midnight  and  dawn  his  force,  divided,  began  to  devastate  that  region, 
burning  every  bouse  excepting  those  which  belonged  to  Tories.  In  the 
course  of  this  raid  man}'  persons  were  slain  and  homes  desolated.  Such 
wild  terror  was  spread  all  over  that  region  that  Sir  John  was  enabled  to 
accomplish  the  chief  ol)ject  of  his  visit — namely,  the  recovery  of  his 
family  plate,  whicli  was  buried  near  Johnson  Hall  wlien  he  fled  to  Canada 
in  177t3.  lie  recovered  twenty  of  his  negro  slaves,  one  of  whom  was 
the  man  who  buried  the  treasure.  It  filled'  two  barrels,  and  when  it  was 
e.xhumed  it  was  carried  away  in  the  knapsacks  of  forty  soldiers.  With  this 
property,  liis  slaves,  some  prisoners,  and  much  booty.  Sir  John  was  allowed 
by  the  panic-stricken  people  to  leave  for  Canada  without  molestation. 

On  hearing  of  this  invasion.  Governor  Clinton,  then  at  Poughkeepsie, 
ordered  a  pursuit.  He  led  a  division  in  person  to  Ticonderoga,  where 
he  was  joined  by  some  militia  from  Yerraont.  Eight  hundred  militia, 
under  Colonel  Yan  Schaick,  pursued  the  fugitives  from  Johnstown  ;  but 
Sir  John  had  such  a  start  that  be  escaped.  He  had  wisely  avoided  the 
lakes  on  his  retreat,  and  passed  through  the  interior  of  the  country. 
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In  August  the  Canajoharie  and  Fort  Plain  ■'■  settlements  vrere  deso- 
lated by  Brant  and  iive  hundred  Indians  and  Tories.  Fifty-three 
dwellings  and  nu\ny  barns  were  burned  ;  sixteen  inhabitants  were  killed  ; 
between  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children,  were  made 
captive  ;  implements  of  husbandry  were  destroyed,  and  over  three 
hundred  cattle  and  horses  were  driven  away. 

In  the  autumn  of  ITSd  an  extensive  expedition  against  the  settlements 
in  Tryon  County  was  planned.  The  Indians  Avere  thirsting  for  revenge 
for  the  MTongs  and  misery  inflicted  upon  them  by  Sullivan.      The  leaders 

in  the  expedition  were  Sir  John  Johnson, 
Joseph  Brant,  and  a  famoTis  half-breed 
Seneca  chief  named  Corn  Planter.  The 
Indians  rendezvoused  at  Tioga  Point, 
and  at  Unadilla  they  formed  a  junction 
with  Sir  John  and  his  forces — regulars, 
Tories,  and  Indians — who  came  from 
Niagara  and  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego, 
l)ringing  M'ith  them  some  light  artillery. 
Their  plan  was  to  desolate  the  Schoharie 
Yalley  to  the  Mohawk,  and  then  devastate 
that  beautiful  and  bountiful  region  down 
to  Schenectady. 

The  invaders  reached  the  Schoharie 
Valley  at  the  middle  of  October.  The 
inhabitants  were  taken  by  surprise.  Their 
barns  were  filled  with  the  products  of  a  bountiful  harvest,  and  stacks  of 
hay  and  grain  were  abundant.  The  invaders  besieged  the  forts,  but 
failed  to  capture  them.  Believing  them  to  be  stronger  than  he  had 
supj)Osed,  and  fearing  re-enforcements  were  coming.  Sir  John  ordered 
his  forces  to  sweep  the  valley  with  the  besom  of  destruction  to  the 
JMohawk.  Everywhere  they  applied  the  torch.  Every  house,  barn,  and 
stack  belonging  to  a  Whig  was  laid  in  ashes.  Fully  one  hundred  thousand 
Inishels  of  grain  were  destroyed  during  that  one  day's  march.  So  soon 
as  the  invaders  had  departed  the  exasperated  Whigs  burned  the  spared 


FORT   PLAIN   BLOCK-HOnSE. 


*  After  the  desolation  of  llie  ]\rolia-n-k  and  Schoharie  valleys  in  1TT8.  Fort  Plain  was 
erected  near  the  mouth  of  the  ()st[uaga  Creek,  and  became  an  important  fortress.  It 
stood  upon  a  hill  at  the  (present)  village  of  Fort  Plain,  It  wa.s  an  irregular  quadrangle  in 
form,  with  earth  and  log  bastions.  It  finally  liad  a  block-house  (Ijuilt  in  ITSO)  three 
stories  in  height  pierced  for  musketry,  the  lower  story  for  cannon.  It  was  built  of  hewn 
logs.  Each  story  projected  about  five  feet  beyond  the  one  below  it.  The  powder  maga- 
zine was  under  it. 
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liouses  and  other  property  of  the  Tories.  The  Schoharie  Valley  was 
made  a  smoking  ruin.  Several  persons  were  slain  dnring  tlie  raid.  Sir 
John  remained  two  days  at  Fort  Hunter,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Schoharie 
Creek,  and  destroyed  everything  belonging  to  the  Wiiigs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  on  October  18th  he  began  a 
destructive  march  up  the  Mohawk  Valley. 
He  burned  Cauglinawaga  and  every  dwell- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Fort  Plain.  On  the  morning  of  the  I'.tth 
he  sent  a  detaeluuent  to  attack  a  small 
stockade  called  Fort  Paris,  in  Stone  Ara- 
bia, about  three  miles  north  of  the  river. 

"When  Governor  Clinton  (then  at 
Albany)  heard  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Schoharie  Valley  he  hastened  with  a 
strong  body  of  militia,  accompanied  by 
General  Pobert  van  Pensselaer,  to  the 
aid  of  the  people  of  the  smitten  region. 
They  arrived  at  Cauglinawaga  while  it  was 
in  llames.  There  Clinton  gave  the  cliief 
command  of  the  troops  to  Van  Rensselaer. 
The  latter,  apprised  of  the  intended  at- 
tack upon  Fort  Paris,  ordered  its  com- 
mander, Colonel  r>rowii  (distinguished 
in  former  campaigns'),  to  march  out  and 

meet  the  invaders.  He  did  so  about  a  mile  from  (present)  Palatine 
Pridge,  was  overpowered  by  superior  numbers,  and  with  forty  of  his 
soldiers  was  slain.     The  remainder  of  his  troops  fled  to  Fort  Plain.* 


COLONEL   BROWN  S   MONUMENT. 


*  Colonel  Jobn  Brown  was  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts!,  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and 
a  lawyer  by  profession.  He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Canada  in  1776,  and  was 
specially  ilistiuguislied'  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Chaiubly.  He  hung  on  the  rear  of 
Burgoyne's  army  in  1777,  destroying  his  stores,  and  so  etficientlv  assisting  in  the  work  of 
his  capture.  Ko  mention  was  made  of  these  services  in  official  reports,  as  Arnold,  who 
had  at  that  time  the  ear  of  Gates,  prejvtdiced  that  officer  against  him.  Colonel  Brown 
aud  his  slain  companions  were  buried  in  the  grounds  adjoining  the  church  in  Stone 
Arabia,  and  fifty-six  years  afterward  (1836),  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  a  small 
monument  erected  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Henry  Brown,  a  son  of  Colonel  Brown,  of  Berk- 
shire, Mass.,  was  dedicated.  There  was  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  assembled  in  the 
church  on  the  occasion,  when  an  address  was  pronounced  by  ^Ir.  Gerrit  L.  Roof,  then  a 
young  lawyer  of  Canajoharie,  and  afterward  a  clergyman.  The  above  engraving  is  from 
a  drawing  made  for  the  late  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough,  who  wrote  an  interesting  and  valu- 
able narrative  of  "  The  Northern  Invasion,"  of  which  only  eighty  copies  were  printed  by 
the  ■•  Bradford  Club,"  of  New  York. 
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Sir  John  desolated  Stone  Arabia.  He  halted  to  rest  at  a  place  called 
"  Klock's  Field."  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  in  pursuit  of  him  witii 
fifteen  liundred  men,  including  a  body  of  Oneidas,  led  by  Chief  Loui.s, 
whom  Congress  had  commissioned  a  colonel.  Van  Ilensselaer's  move- 
ments were  so  tardy  tliat  tiie  invaders  were  rested  before  lie  was  ready 
to  attack  them.  Toward  evening  a  general  l)attle  began,  when  a  furious 
charge  made  by  the  patriots  caused  the  invaders  to  give  way  and  fly.  It 
was  now  twilight,  and  Van  Rensselaer  would  not  allow  Ids  impatient 
troops  to  pursue  xmtil  the  next  morning,  when  the  fngitives  were 
followed  by  the  whole  Itody  of  the  victors  as  far  as  the  German  Flats, 
where  they  halted. 

Van  Rensselaer  ordered  the  Oneidas  and  Captain  McKean,  with  some 
volunteers,  to  press  on  in  advance,  jJromising  to  follow  immediately  in 
their  support.  They  liad  nearly  overtaken  the  fugitives  when  the  pur- 
suers learned  that  Van  Rensselaer  had  abandoned  the  pursuit.  They 
retraced  their  steps  as  an  act  of  safety,  and  Sir  John  and  his  invading 
party,  who  had  inflicted  such  unutterable  miseries  upon  tlie  iidiabitants 
of  Tryon  County,  were  allowed  to  escape  to  Canada  by  way  of  Oswego. 

i\Ioanwhile  ]\Iajor  Carleton  of  the  British  army,  witli  one  tliousand 
regulars,  Tories,  and  Indians,  Avent  up  Lake  Cliamplain,  captured  and 
burned  Fort  Anne,  between  tlie  head  of  the  lake  and  the  Hudson,  and 
sent  forward  marauding  and  incendiary  parties  toward  Fort  Edward. 
At  the  same  time  Carleton  himself  pushed  on  to  the  head  of  Lake 
George,  and  captured  and  destroyed  Fort  George  tliere.  A  part  of  the 
expedition  had  landed  at  Crown  Point  and  made  its  way  through  the 
forest  to  attack  Schenectady,  but  proceeded  no  farther  tlian  the  settle- 
ment at  Ballston,  which  they  desolated.  At  about  the  same  time 
another  expedition  sent  out  from  Canada  fell  upon  the  upper  settlements 
of  the  Connecticut  Valley.  These  expeditions  avoided  doing  injury  to 
the  inhabitants  on  the  Kew  Hampshire  Grants  (Vermont),  because  tlie 
leaders  of  those  j^eople  were  then  coquetting  with  tlie  British  authorities 
in  Canada.     For  wliat  purpose  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  Sir  Henry  Clinton  sailed  for  the  Soutli  at  the  close  of  1779  he 
left  tlie  German  General  Knyphausen  in  command  at  New  Yoi'k.  The 
fleet  of  Adndi-al  Arbuthnot,  carrying  two  tliousand  marines,  bore  Clinton's 
troops.  They  went  first  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  but  soon  proceeded  to 
Charleston  Harbor  and  prepared  to  besiege  that  city,  where  General 
Lincoln  was  in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  Tlie  city, 
the  army,  citizens,  four  hundred  cannons,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores 
were  surrendered  on  May  12th.  The  Baron  de  Kalb  had  been  sent  with 
troops  to  assist  Lincoln,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time. 
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Tlie  fall  of  Charleston  paralyzed  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  Three 
British  detachments  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  State.  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  that  region.  Clinton 
proclaimed  a  general  truce,  and  pardon  and  protection  for  all  who  should 
accept  it.  The  silence  of  fear  overspread  the  country  for  a  while.  Mis- 
taking this  lull  in  the  storm  of  resistance  for  absolute  submission  and 
liennanent  tranqnillity,  Clinton,  with  a  large  part  of  his  army,  sailed  in 
the  tleet  of  Arlnithnot  for  Xew  York  early  in  June. 

Cornwallis  unwisely  began  a  reign  of  terror  to  overawe  the  panic- 
stricken  patriots.  Ilis  course  aroused  their  fiercest  indignation,  and  so 
soon  as  an  army,  first  under  De  Kalb  and  then  commanded  by  Gates, 
approached  the  borders  of  their  State  they  flew  to  arms.  Energetic 
partisan  leaders  like  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  others  now  appeared, 
and  South  Carolina  and  Upper  Georgia  became  a  theatre  of  active  war- 
fare, until  Gates  was  beaten  and  his  army  was  dispersed  in  a  battle  with 
Cornwallis,  near  Camden.  This  disaster  seemed  again  to  jiaralyze  the 
people,  and  the  State  lay  ])rone  for  a  while  at  the  feet  of  the  invader. 

Cornwallis,  nov.'  confident  of  his  power,  proceeded  to  invade  North 
Carolina,  It  was  begun,  but  was  soon  cheeked  by  the  defeat  of  a  body 
of  Tory  militia,  led  by  Major  Patrick  Ferguson,  in  a  battle  on  King's 
Mountain  ((Jctoher  Ttli),  ])y  the  mountaineers  of  the  Carolinas.  At  the 
same  time  ifarion  and  Sumter  were  keeping  British  regulars  and  Tories 
exceedingly  lively  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  until  they  became  thoroughly 
alarmed.  The  British  called  Marion  the  "  Swamp  Fox"  and  Sumter  the 
"  South  Carolina  Game  Cock." 

"While  these  operations  were  going  on  in  the  South  and  in  the  State  of 
Xew  York  the  American  people  were  inspirited  by  the  presence  on  their 
shores  of  a  large  land  and  naval  force  sent  by  France  to  aid  them.  They 
arrived  at  Xewport,  P.  1.,  on  July  10th,  1780.  The  fleet  was  com-- 
inanded  by  Admiral  Ternay.  It  bore  si.x  thousand  troops,  commanded 
l»y  Lieutenant-General  Count  de  Rochambeau.  This  event  made  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  more  circumspect  and  cautious.  He  had  been  trying  to 
entice  Washington,  after  he  left  his  winter  quarters  at  Morristown, 
X.  J.,  to  fight  ;  now  he  changed  his  course  of  action,  and  endeavored  to 
gain,  by  complotting  with  a  traitor,  what  he  had  failed  to  do  by  arms. 
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CHAPTEK   XXII. 


Benedict  Arxold  was  in  command  of  the  important  post  of  "West 
Point,  in  the  Hudson  Highlands,  hite  in  the  summer  of  1780.     He  was 

a  brave  soldier,  and  had  fought 
nobly  for  the  independence  of  liis 
countr}'.  But  he  was  never  a  true 
patriot,  or  he  would  never  have 
become  a  traitor.  He  lacked  vir- 
tue, and  became  the  slave  and  the 
victim  of  passions  unrestrained  by 
conscience. 

Arnold  was  military  governor  at 
Philadelpliia  in  tliesummer  of  177S. 
He  there  married  a  beautiful  maiden 
(Miss  Shippen),  only  eighteen  years 
of  age.  He  was  fortv-eight.  He 
lived  in  splendor  at  an  expense  far 
beyond  his  means,  became  involved 
in  debt,  and  to  meet  the  demands 
of  his  creditors  he  engaged  in  practices  which  caused  him  to  be  charged 
with  dishonesty  and  malfeasance  in  office.     He  was  tried  by  a  coiirt- 
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*  Bcnodict  Arnokl,  a  brave  soldier  wlio  became  a  conspicuous  traitor,  was  born  at 
Xorwicli,  Conn.,  .January  3d,  1741  ;  died  in  London,  June  14tli.  1804.  Apprenticed  to 
an  apothecary,  lie  ran  away  ;  enlisted  as  a  soldier  ;  deserted  ;  engaged  a  few  years  in  the 
business  of  a  bookseller  and  druggist  in  Isew  Haven,  and  a  trader  with  the  West  Indies. 
After  the  affair  at  Lexington  he  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  accompanied  Allen 
in  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga.  He  performed  gallant  service  in  naval  warfare  on  Lake 
Champlain  the  following  year.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  a  perilous  march  through  the 
wilderness  from  the  Kennebec  River  to  Quebec  ;  engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  city  ;  was 
badly  wounded  ;  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  winning  the  battles  that  resulted  in  the 
.surrender  of  Burgoyne,  and  was  again  wounded  in  these  conflicts.  While  in  command 
as  military  governor  at  Philadelphia  he  opened  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
British.  His  attempt  to  betray  West  Point  failed,  and  he  escaped  to  the  British  lines. 
He  served  in  the  British  army  in  predatory  warfare  upon  his  countrymen  ;  went  to 
England,  where  he  was  despised  by  all  honorable  men  ;  became  for  a  while  a  resident  of 
St.  .Johns,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was  hung  in  effigy.  He  soon  returned  to  England, 
where  he  lived  in  obscurity.  One  of  his  sons  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  British 
arniv. 
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martial,  and  sentenced  to  be  repninanded  by  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies.     It  •was  done  by  Washington  in  the  most  delicate  manner. 

Yengefnl  feelings  took  possession  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  Arnold, 
which  led  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  betray  his  country.  lie  made 
treasonable  overtures  secretly  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  held  treasonable 
correspondence  for  several  months,  under  assumed  names,  with  Major 
Andre,  Clinton's  adjutant-general.  Before  they  met  face  to  face  Arnold 
promised  to  surrender  the  post  of  AYest  Point  and  its  dependencies  (of 
■\vaieh,  on  his  earnest  solicitation,  he  had  been  made  commander  in 
August)  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  possession  of  West  Point 
by  the  British  would  secure  the  control  of  the  Hudson  ;  cut  off  Xew 
England  from  the  rest  of  the  States  ;  facilitate  intercourse  with  Canada, 
and  lead  to  the  speed}'  accomplishment  of  all  that  the  expeditions  of 
Bnrgoyne  and  St.  Leger  were  expected  to  effect.  Arnold  agreed  to 
strike  this  deadly  blow  at  the  liberties  of  his  patriotic  countrymen  for  the 
consideration  of  a  brigadier's  commission  in  the  royal  army  and  S50,000 
in  gold. 

The  time  chosen  for  the  consummation  of  this  unholy  bargain  was  late 
in  September,  1780,  when  Washington  would  be  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
conferring  with  the  French  officers.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a 
personal  interview  between  Arnold  and  Andre  to  conclude  a  final  settle- 
ment of  the  details.  The  place  selected  by  Arnold  for  the  interview 
was  a  lonely  spot  not  far  below  Haverstraw,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Hudson,  and  the  time  midnight,  September  20tii. 

Andre  ascended  the  river  on  the  sloop-of-war  Yulture,  and  was  taken 
ashore  in  a  boat  *  sent  by  Arnold,  in  charge  of  his  friend,  Joshua  Hett 
Smith,  v.-ho  lived  between  Haverstraw  and  Stony  Point.  The  com- 
plotters  met  in  the  dark.  Andre's  uniform  was  concealed  by  a  surtout. 
He  had  been  instructed  to  neither  carry  nor  fetch  any  papers.  The  con- 
ference was  protracted.  Day  dawned  and  it  was  not  ended.  Arnold 
persuaded  Andre  to  accompany  hiin  to  Smith's  house  to  com])lete  the 
arrangements,  without  informing  him  that  the  dwelling  was  within  the 
American  lines.  Meanwhile  the  YuJture  had  been  driven  down  the 
river  by  cannonading  from  Teller's  Point,  on  the  eastern  shore. 

*  On  the  morning  at  first  ti.xed  for  bis  e.xeeution  (October  1st,  1780)  Major  Andre  made 
a  pen-and-inli  sketcli  representing  his  conveyance  to  the  sliore  from  the  Vulture  in  a 
small  boat.  There  are  two  persons  in  the  boat  besides  the  oarsman.  This  sketch,  with 
"J.  A.,  fecit,  Oct.  1,  1780,"  written  in  a  corner,  was  found  on  his  table  after  his  execu- 
tion, on  October  3d  ;  also  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  his  own  portrait  sitting  at  a  table. 
His  servant  delivered  these  sketches  to  Colonel  C'rosbie,  of  the  Twenty-second  Regiment, 
on  his  return  to  New  York. 
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At  Smith's  honse  the  final  arrangeinents  were  macle.  Clinton  was  to 
ascend  the  river  with  a  powerful  force,  when  Arnold,  after  making  a 
show  of  resistance,  should  surrender  the  jjost,  pleading  as  an  excuse  the 
weakness  of  the  garrison. 

This  wicked  scheme  perfected,  Andre  was  anxious  to  return  to  the 
Vtdture  that  night,  but  Smith  refused  to  go  so  far  down  tiie  river,  and 
it  was  arranged  for  the  adjutant-general  to  return  to  Xew  York  \i\  land. 
Exchanging  his  iiniform  for  a  suit  supplied  by  Smitii,  and  accompanied 
by  that  gentleman,  he  crossed  the  river  at  the  King's  Ferry  at  twiliglit, 
bearing  the  following  passport  : 

"  Permit  Mr.  John  Anderson  [an  assumed  name]  to  pass  the  guards 
to  the  White  Plains,  or  below,  if  he  chooses,  he  being  on  public 
business.  B.  Arnold,  M.  G." 

In  violation  of  his  instructions,  Andre  had  received  from  Arnold  some 
papers  explanatory  of  the  condition  of  West  Point  and  its  dependencies, 
and  concealed  them  in  his  stockings  beneath  liis  feet.  He  and  his 
attendants  passed  the  night  near  tlie  Crotou  Piver.  The  next  morning 
he  journeyed  on  alone  on  horseback,  and  soon  readied  the  neutral 
ground  in  Westchester  County. 

Kear  Tarrytown  three  young  militiamen — John  Paulding,  Isaac  van 
Wart,  and  David  AVilliams — were  playing  cards  on  the  edge  of  a  wood 
wlien  Andre  approached.  Paulding,  dressed  in  a  Britisli  trooper's  coat, 
stepped  into  the  road  and  hailed  liim.  The  young  man  liad  l)een  a 
jjrisoner  a  short  time,  and  had  l)een  stripped  of  liis  better  farmer's  coat 
and  given  the  old  red  one  he  had  on.  The  traveller,  misled  by  this  coat, 
said  : 

■'  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  belong  to  our  party." 

"  Which  party  V'  asked  Paulding. 

'•  The  lower  party." 

'^Wedo." 

Thus  completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  Andre  avowed  himself  to  be  a 
British  officer,  when  tliey  said  : 

"  We  are  Americans." 

Astonished  and  alarmed,  Andre  now  exhibited  Arnold's  ]iassport. 
Tlie  young  men  shook  their  heads.  He  had  avowed  himself  a  British 
officer.  His  speech  confirmed  the  truth  of  that  avowal.  Their  sus- 
picions that  he  might  be  a  spy  were  aroused.  They  invited  liim  to  dis- 
mount, and  then  proceeded  to  search  him.  Pulling  off  his  boots,  the 
tell-tale  papers  were  discovered. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  Paulding,  "  he  is  a  spy  I" 

Tlie  major  offered  the  young  men  large  bribes  if  they  would  let  him 
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pass  on.  Tliey  refused,  and  delivered  liini  to  Colonel  Jameson,  then  in 
command  of  a  post  at  North  Castle.  Jameson  sent  the  papers  found  in 
Andre's  I.ioot  by  express  to  "Washington,  who  was  returning  with  his 
suite  fron^  Hartford.  Andre,  still  maintaining  the  rvle  of  an  American, 
beesed  the  colonel  to  inform  his  (Andre's)  commander  at  AVest  Point 
that  John  x\nderson,  though  bearing  his  passport,  was  detained  a  pris- 
oner. This  Jameson  thoughtlessly  did,  and  so  Arnold  was  informed  of 
his  own  peril  in  time  to  allow  him  to  escape. 

Arnold's  headquarters  were  at  the  country-house  of  Beverly  Kobinson, 
opposite  "West  Point.     Mrs.  Arnold   had  lately  arrived  there  with  her 
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infant  son.  On  the  morning  of  September  25th  "Washington,  with 
Generals  Knox  and  Lafayette,  arrived  in  the  vicinity  two  days  earlier 
tlian  they  were  expected.  Word  was  sent  to  Arnold  that  they  would 
breakfast  with  him.  "Washington  and  the  two  generals  turned  aside  to 
inspect  some  redoubts,  while  Colonel  Hamilton  and  others  rode  on  to  tell 
Mrs.  Arnold  not  to  detain  breakfast  for  the  generals.  It  was  the  very  day 
(September  25th)  that  had  been  fixed  for  Clinton  to  ascend  the  river  and 
receive  the  surrender  of  West  Point.  Washington's  early  return  frus- 
trated the  treasonable  designs. 

While  Arnold  and  his  guests  were  at  breakfast  a  courier  arrived  with 
Jameson's  letter,  which  revealed  to  Arnold  the  terrible  fact  that  Andre 
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M-as  a  prisoner  ;  that  all  was  known — that  all  was  lost.  With  marvellous 
self-possession  the  traitor  excused  himself  to  his  guests,  retired,  ordered  a 
horse,  and  then  going  to  Mrs.  Arnold's  room,  sent  for  her.  In  a  few 
words  he  told  her  of  his  jieril. 

"  I  must  fly  instantly,"  he  said.  "  My  life  depends  upon  my  reach- 
ing the  British  lines  without  detection." 

He  then  returned  to  the  breakfast-room,  and  again  excusing  himself 
with  the  plea  that  he  must  liasten  to  West  Point  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  Washington,  he  leaped  into  the  saddle  on  his  horse  at  the 
door  and  dashed  down  a  path  to  the  river,  where  his  six-oared  barge  was 
moored.  Quitting  his  horse,  he  hurried  into  his  boat.  M'ith  his  pistols  in 
his  hands,  and  ordered  the  oarsmen  to  pull  to  the  middle  of  the  stream 
and  then  to  row  with  speed  to  Teller's  (now  Croton)  Point,  saying  he 
must  liasten  and  return  to  meet  General  Washington.  Xear  that  point, 
sitting  in  the  bow  of  his  barge,  Arnold  raised  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
ordered  his  men  to  row  to  the  Yultvre,  lying  within  sight.  They  did 
so,  and  the  traitor,  reaching  her  deck,  was  safe  from  pursuit.  Tlie 
barge  was  retained  and  the  crew  were  sent  on  shore. 

Washington  took  a  late  breakfast  at  Arnold's  quarters,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  West  Point,  expecting  to  meet  the  general  there.  He 
had  not  been  there  for  two  days  !  Still  unsuspicious,  the  commander- 
in-chief  did  not  return  nntil  about  noon.  He  was  met  by  Colonel 
Hamilton,  who  put  into  his  hands  evidences  of  Arnold's  treason.  Orders 
had  already  been  issued  to  attempt  to  intercept  the  flight  of  the  guilty 
fugitive.      It  was  too  late. 

Arnold  had  left  his  wife  lying  in  a  swoon.  She  had  not  been  dis- 
covered until  some  time  after  her  husband's  departure.  Recovering 
consciousness,  she  became  frenzied,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  be 
comforted.  Washington  went  to  her  room,  and  snceeeded  in  soothing 
her.  He  assured  her  of  the  personal  safety  of  her  husband,  of  his  own 
tender  regard  for  her,  and  also  of  the  personal  safety  of  herself  and 
child.  He  comprehended  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  but  seemed  undis- 
turbed. To  General  Knox  he  said  sadly  :  "  Arnold  is  a  traitor  ;  \dio 
can  we  trust  now  ?*' 

Andre  was  conveyed  first  to  West  Point,  and  thence  to  Ta]:)pan,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  then  the  headquarters  of  the  army,  where 
a  board  of  inquiry  was  organized  (September  SOtli),  composed  of  fourteen 
general  officers,  to  consider  the  prisoner's  case.  They  unanimously 
reported  that  "  Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  of  the  British  army, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy  from  the  enemy,  and  that,  agreeable  to 
the  law  and  usage  of  nations,  it  is  their  opinion  he  ought  to  suffer  death." 
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He  was  accordingly  executed  on  October  2d,  ITSit.  Andre  was  not  tlien 
twenty-nine  years  of  age. 

Great  efforts  were  made  to  save  tlie  life  of  Major  Andre.  It  "was 
known  tliat  lie  did  not  voluntarily  become  a  spy,  and  almost  universal 
sympathy  was  then,  and  has  been  ever  since,  evinced  foi-  him.  W^asli- 
incrton  would  have  saved  him  had  the  stern  rules  of  war  allowed.  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  might  have  saved  him  had  lionor  permitted  him  to 
exchange  Arnold  for  Andre.*  His  king  pensioned  his  family  and 
knighted  his  brother  ;  a  nniral  monument  to  his  memory  was  placed  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1SS2  a  granite  memorial  stone  was  erected 
l)y  a  citizen  of  Kew  York  (Cyrus  W.  Field)  on  the  spot  where  he  was 
hanged  as  a  spy,  to  commemorate  that  event.  It  was  destroyed  by  a 
miscreant  with  dynamite  on  the  evening  of  November  2d,  1S85.  It 
bore  an  inscription  written  by  the  late  Dean  Stanley,  of  London. 

The  captors  of  Andre  were  each  awarded  a  silver  medal  and  an 
annuity  of  $200  for  life.  Arnold  received  his  stipulated  reward  for 
his  treasonable  endeavors,  and  served  as  a  British  general  in  cruel 
marauding  expeditions  against  his  countrymen.  None  of  the  British 
officers  would  serve  with  him  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  forever 
afterward  shunned  and  despised  by  all  honorable  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  execution  of  Andre  a  stirring  military  event 
occurred  on  Long  Island.  Some  refugee  Tories  from  Rhode  Island  liad 
taken  possession  of  the  St.  George's  Manor-house  on  Smith's  Point  and 
fortified  it,  and  were  cutting  wood  for  the  supply  of  the  British  at  New 
York.  Late  in  November  Major  Benjamin  Tallmadge  crossed  Long 
Island  Sound  in  whale-boats  from  Fairfield,  Conn.,  with  eighty  dis- 
mounted dragoons,  and  at  dawn  (November  23d)  appeared  Itefore  the 
Manor-house,  burst  through  the  stockade,  rushed  across  the  parade,  and 
assailed  the  garrison  on  three  sides,  shouting,  "  Washington  and  glory  !"' 
The  garrison  surrendered  without  resistance.  Having  secured  three 
hundred  prisoners,  they  were  returning  to  their  boats  when  they  made  a 
detour,  and  at  Coram  destroyed  three  hundred  tons  of  hay  gathered  there 
for  the  use  of  the  British  in  New  York.     The  expedition  returned  to 

*  An  attempt  was  made  to  abduct  Arnold  from  Clinton's  headquarters  at  No.  1  Broad- 
way, New  York,  and  carry  him  to  Wasliington's  headquarters  at  Tappan.  Sergeant 
Champe,  of  Lee's  Legion,  was  allowed  to  |)lay  the  role  of  a  deserter.  He  was  met  by  the 
traitor  with  much  cordiality.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  party  to  seize  Arnold  while 
walking  in  the  garden  at  the  British  headquarters  with  Champe,  at  evening  of  the  day 
preceding  the  execution  of  Andre.  The  quasi-deserter  was  foiled  by  being  sent  away 
with  a  party  of  British  to  Chesapeake  Bay  on  that  day. 
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Connecticut  without  losing  .a  man.  Congress  tlianked  tlio  victors,  aiul 
Washington  warmly  commended  their  valor.* 

Civil  events  in  tiie  region  known  as  the  Xew  Hampshire  Grants  created 
much  uneasiness  not  only  in  New  York,  Init  througliout  the  Confederacy 
in  17S0.  The  controversy  between  New  York  and  the  Grants  paused, 
as  we  have  observed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  for  independence  ;  but 
tlie  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  settlers  east  of  Lake  Champlain  continued 
conspicuously  all  tlirough  the  period  of  that  war.  They  had  assumed  a 
provisional  independent  political  organization,  and  in  177')  had  petitioned 
the  Continental  Congress  to  admit  them  into  the  union  as  such.  Xew 
York  so  vehemently  opposed  their  pretensions  that  their  jietition  was 
rejected. 

At  a  popular  convention  held  at  Westminster  in  January,  1777,  the 
people  of  the  Grants  declared  their  domain  an  independent  State,  for- 
ever thereafter  to  be  "  known  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Xew 
Connecticut,  alias  YER^toxr. "  This  position  they  maintained  until 
Yermont  was  admitted  into  the  iTnion  in  1791. 

The  State  of  Yermont  was  much  strengthened  l)y  the  aimexation  of 
sixteen  towns  laying  east  of  the  Connecticut  River,  which  were  claimed 
as  part  of  the  donniin  of  Xew  Hampshire.  Tlie  latter  State  protested  ; 
New  York  denied  the  authority  of  Yermont  as  independent  of  lier  juris- 
diction, wiiilst  Congress,  appealed  to,  could  do  nothing. 

In  the  southern  portion  of  Yermont  was  tiie  county  of  Cumberland, 
one  of  the  fourteen  political  divisions  of  New  York.  Over  tliis  county 
New  York  exercised  authority.  Yermont  claimed  it  as  her  own,  and 
Massachusetts  put  in  a  claim  for  it  and  a  portion  of  New  York,  truth- 
fully asserting  that  the  boundary  between  the  Bay  State  and  New  York 
had  never  l)een  settled.  The  inhabitants  themselves  claimed  to  belong 
to  New  York,  and  in  1779  Governor  Clinton  gave  commissions  to  persons 
in  that  county,  wdierenpon  Yermont  ordered  Colonel  Ethan  Allen  to 
raise  a  militia  force,  march  into  the  disputed  district,  and  assert  her 
authority  there,      (rovernor  Clinton  directed  the  people  to  remain  firm 

*  A  similar  gallant  feat  by  soldiers  from  Connecticut  had  been  performed  on  Long 
Island  in  the  spring  of  1777.  Colonel  R.  3.  Meigs  was  sent  from  Guilford  with  one 
hundred  and  seventy  men  in  whale-boats,  accompanied  by  two  armed  schooners,  to 
destroy  British  stores  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island.  At  night  tliey 
crossed  over  a  portion  of  Long  Island  to  Peconic  Bay,  carrying  their  boats  witli  them, 
and  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  attacked  the  British  guards.  An  armed  schooner 
opened  fire  upon  them.  Tlie  lire  was  returned  with  spirit,  and  the  Americans  killed  or 
captured  the  whole  British  force,  destroyed  twelve  brigs  and  sloops,  one  hundred  tons  of 
liay,  a  large  quantity  of  rum  and  other  .stores  and  merchandise,  and  returned  to  Guilford 
with  ninety  prisoners.     Congress  thanked  Meigs,  and  gave  him  an  elegant  sword. 
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in  tlieir  allegiance  to  Xew  York,  and  promised  them  military  assistance 
if  reqnired.  Congress,  having  been  appealed  to,  advised  the  four  claim- 
ants to  authorize  that  body  to  determine  the  respective  boundaries  ;  but 
really  independent  Vermont  paid  no  attention  to  the  I'ecommendation, 
and  nothing  was  then  done. 

At  this  juncture  a  (|uestion  of  greater  magnitude  tlian  theRc  local  dis- 
putes presented  itself.  The  British  authorities  in  Canada  had  eagerly 
watched  the  progress  of  the  quarrel  with  Vermont,  and  now  entertained 
hopes  that  the  latter  would  be  so  far  alienated  from  the  "  rebel  "  cause, 
by  the  opposition  of  New  York  and  the  injustice  of  Congress,  as  to  be 
induced  to  return  to  its  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  Accordingly  in 
the  sjiring  of  1780  Colonel  Beverly  Robinson  wrote  to  Ethan  Allen  from 
New  York,  making  overtures  to  that  effect.  The  letter  was  delivered  to 
Allen  in  the  street  at  Arlington  by  a  spy  disguised  as  a  New  England 
farmer. 

Allen  laid  the  letter  of  Robinson  before  Governor  Chittenden  and 
others,  who  advised  silence.  In  February,  1781,  Robinson  wrote 
anotlier  letter  to  Allen,  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  former.  Allen  made  no 
reply,  but  early  in  March  he  sent  Robinson's  letter  to  Congress,  with 
one  from  himself,  which  closed  with  the  words  : 

"  I  am  as  resolutely  determined  to  defend  the  independence  of 
Vermont  as  Congress  is  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  rather  than  fail, 
I  will  retire  with  the  hardy  Green  Mountain  Boys  into  the  desolate 
caverns  of  the  mountains  and  wage  wai'  with  human  nature  at  large." 

Meanwhile  information  of  the  first  letter  written  by  Robinson,  and 
the  sending  of  a  delegation  from  Congress  to  Vermont,  had  alarmed  the 
authorities  of  New  York.  Governor  Clinton,  suspecting  a  combination 
against  his  State,  wrote  to  James  Duane  (October  29th,  1780)  that  in 
the  event  of  a  certain  contingency  the  New  York  delegates  would  be 
withdrawn  from  Congress,  "  and  the  resources  of  the  State,  which  have 
hitherto  been  so  lavishly  afforded  tlie  Continent,  bo  withheld  for 
the  defence  of  New  York."  Clinton  called  the  attention  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  apparent  danger,  when  the  latter  issued  orders  to  General 
Schuyler  to  arrest  Allen.  Schuyler  shared  in  Clinton's  apprehensions, 
and  wrote  from  Albany  to  the  governor  at  Poughkeepsie  (October  31st), 
saying  : 

■'  Tlie  conduct  of  some  people  to  the  eastward  is  alarminglj'  mys- 
terious. A  flag,  under  pretence  of  settling  a  contest  with  Vermont,  has 
been  on  the  Grants.  Allen  has  disbanded  his  militia,  and  the  enemy,  in 
number  upward  of  six  hundred,  are  rapidly  advancing  toward  us.  The 
night  lief  ore  last  they  were  at  Putnam's  Point.     Entreat  General  "Wash- 
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iiiirton  for  more  Continental  troops,  and  let  me  lieg  of  yonr   Excellency 
to  hasten  up  here." 

This  was  in  alhision  to  a  conference  lietween  xVllen  and  Colonel 
Diindas  at  Isle  aux  Noix  concerning  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  At  that 
conference  Dnndas,  under  the  direction  of  Governor  Ilaldimand,  made 
verbal  proposals  to  Allen  similar  to  those  made  by  Robinson.*  Allen  now 

saw  the  opportunity  for  Vermont, 
lie  received  the  overtures  witli 
apparent  favor.  Haldimand  and 
Dundas  were  deliglited  with  their 
ap2:)arent  skill  in  diplomacy,  and 
readily  agreed  to  a  proposition 
from  Allen  not  to  allow  hostili- 
ties on  the  Termont  frontier 
until  after  the  meeting  of  tiie 
Legislature.  Hence  the  dismis- 
sal of  Allen's  militia. 

The  co(]uetry  of  the  brothers 
Allen  (Ethan  and  Irai  and  six  or 
eight  other  leaders  in  Vermont 
with  the  British  authorities  in 
Canada  continued  until  the  peace 
in  1783,  when  dissimulation  was 
no  longer  necessary.  The  con- 
clusion of  the  wliole  matter  may  l)e  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  shrewd 
diplomatists  of  Vermont  had  been  working  for  a  twofold  object — 
namely,  to  keep  the  British  troops  from  their  territory  and  to  induce 
Congress  to  admit  the  independence  of  their  domain  as  a  State  of  the 
Union.  They  outwitted  the  Britons,  hoodwinked  Congress,  and  linally 
gained  their  point. f 

*  Beverly  Robinson,  a  stanch  royalist,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1734  ;  died  an  exile  at 
Thonibury.  England,  in  1792.  Ho  was  a  major  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Frederick  Philipse.  Up  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  opposed  the 
measures  of  the  British  Government  ;  then  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown.  He  took 
an  active  though  generally  a  secret  part  in  the  plot  of  Arnold  and  Audre.  He  accom- 
panied the  latter  on  his  voyage  uji  the  Hudson  in  the  Vultio-c  to  have  an  interview  with 
Arnold,  who  occupied  Robinson 's  house  as  headquarters  at  that  time.  He  fled  to  England, 
and  his  property  was  contiscated.  The  British  Government  allowed  him  $80,000  as  im 
indemnity  for  his  losses.  His  wife  died  in  England  in  1823,  at  the  age  of  ninety-fmir 
years. 

f  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen  were  remarkable  men.  They  were  both  born  in  Connecticut, 
Ethan  in  1737,  and  Ira  in  17ril.  The  latter  was  Ethan's  younger  brother.  Ethan  was 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  works  at  Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1762.     In  1760  he  went 
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Yet  the  difficulties  between  New  York  and  Yennont  were  not  settled. 
Yiolent  measures  had  ceased  forever.  Both  parties,  however,  -were 
Tinwilling  to  yield.  Finally  the  Legislatures  of  the  two  States  appointed 
connnissioners  late  in  1TS9  to  settle  all  matters  of  controversy.  The 
only  serious  ditheulty  tliat  remained  related  to  compensation  for  the 
lands  claimed  by  citizens  of  New  Y^ork  which  had  been  granted  to  them 
by  Vermont.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  State  of  Vermont  should 
])ay  to  the  State  of  New  Y'ork  S30,000  in  settlement  of  their  claims. 
All  otiicr  matters  in  dispute  were  adjusted,  and  so,  amical)ly,  was  ended  a 
bitter  controversy  which  had  been  carried  on  for  more  than  twenty-six 
years,  at  times  threatening  immediate  civil  war.  In  the  spring  of  1791 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  but  not  a 
sovereign  State. 

Tiie  Americans  were  not  subdued  at  the  close  of  ITSO,  I)ut  their  cause 
was  in  great  peril  because  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  material  props  and 
the  absence  of  an  efficient  civil  government.  The  Continental  paper 
money,  which  had  hitherto  greatly  assisted  in  sustaining  the  cause,  had 


become  almost  worthless.  ''  A  wagon-load  of  money,"  said  a  contem- 
porary, "would  not  buy  a  wagon-load  of  provisions.''  The  several 
States  were  urged  to  supply  quotas  of  funds  for  the  common  use.  Their 
responses  were  slow  and  feeble,  for  tiiere  was  no  central  power  compe- 
tent to  levy  taxes  or  demand  forced  loans.  The  idea  of  State  sovereignty 
was  all-controlling.  Finally  a  plan  of  government  which  had  been  dis- 
cussed in  Congress  since  1775  was  adopted  late  in  1777,  and  submitted  to 
the  State  Legislatures  for  ratification.  It  was  yet  iinratified,  and  the 
Continental  Congress  had  but  a  shadow  of  power  independent  of  the 
States,  wliose  supremacy  was  made  potential  by  the  new  constitution  of 
government,  which  was  entitled  "  Articles  of  Confederation." 

to  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  then  almost  a  wilderness,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  was 
a  Imld  leader  in  the  controversy  with  the  settlers  and  the  authorities  of  New  York.  He 
wrote  several  pamphlets  duriuj;:  that  controversy.  He  was  outlawed  by  the  authorities 
of  New  York  ;  took  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revolution  ;  was 
carried  a  prisoner  to  England  ;  was  exchanged  in  1778,  and  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  Vermont  militia.  He  was  a  leading  coquette  with  the  Canadian  authorities  ; 
.served  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  and  a  delegate  in  Congress  after  the 
war,  and  died  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  was  buried  there  in  February,  1789. 

Ira  Allen  was  also  an  active  patriot  during  the  old  war  for  independence  in  military 
and  civil  affairs.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  and  member  of  the  Council  of  Vermont. 
As  senior  major-general  of  Vermont,  in  179.5  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  purchase  arms  for 
his  commonwealth.  On  his  way  homeward,  with  muskets  and  cannons,  he  was  captured 
and  taken  to  England  as  a  French  emissary  intending  to  supply  the  Irish  with  arms.  He 
was  soon  released.  He  died  in  Philadelphia  in  1814.  Allen  wrote  a  National  and 
PoUtirid  Ilistonj  of  Vei-moiit. 
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Thoughtful  men  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  The  young  Alexander 
Hamilton  (then  in  "Washington's  niilitarj  family),  in  a  letter  to  James 
Duane,  one  of  the  four  New  York  members  of  Congress,  denounced 
this  scheme  of  government  as  "  neither  tit  for  war  nor  peace.  Tiie 
nncontroilahle  sovereignty  in  each  State,"  he  wrote,  '"  will  defeat  the 
powers  of  Congress  and  make  our  union  feeble  and  precarious."  In 
his  letter  to  Duane  he  proposed  a  convention  of  all  the  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  national  government  under  the  superintendence 
of  one  supreme  head,  and  he  proposed  a  plan,  in  tlie  form  of  suggestions, 

which  was  substantially  adopted 
several  years  afterward. 

There  were  no  military  opera- 
tions of  great  importance  in  the 
State  of  JSTew  York  in  1781  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  French 
troops,  under  Rochambean,*  from 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hudson  River,  early  in  July. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  sent  the 
traitor  Arnold,  at  the  head  of 
about  sixteen  hiindred  Britisli 
and  Tory  marauders,  into  Virgi- 
nia. Anxious  to  serve  his  royal 
master,  Arnold  was  exceedingly 
active.  He  ascended  the  James 
River  to  Richmond,  burned  it,  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  public 
and  private  property,  and  then  inade  a  plundering  raid  down  the  river. 
Alarmed  by  information  that  the  Frencli  tieet  from  Rhode  Island  had 
sailed  for  Chesapeake  Bay,  he  tied  up  the  Elizabeth  River  and  took 
post  at  Portsmouth,  opposite  ]^orfolk.  Great  efforts  were  made  to 
seize  him.  Lafayette  was  sent  to  Virginia  with  troops  to  assist  the 
Baron  von  Steuben, f  then  in  command  there.  The  Virginia  militia  turned 
out  in  large  numbers  to  oppose  the  traitor. 

*  fount  ik'  Rcuhambeau  was  horn  at  Vendome.  France,  iu  1725  ;  died  in  May,  1807. 
He  entered  tlie  army  in  his  youtli,  and  rose  rapidly  to  distiuctiou.  Witli  the  commission 
of  lieutenant-general  he  came  to  America  with  troops  to  assist  the  patriots  iu  their 
struggle  with  British  power.  After  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  iu  17S1.  he 
remained  some  time  in  America,  returning  to  France  late  in  1782.  In  1791  he  was  made 
a  marshal  of  France  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Xorth.  He  narrowly 
escaped  the  guillotine.  Bonaparte  pensioned  him  iu  1804,  and  gave  him  the  decoratiou 
of  the  Cross  of  Grand  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

f  Frederick  W.  A.  (Baron)  von  Steuben  was  a  native  of  Prussia,  horn  at  ^Magdeburg, 
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Governor  Jeffersun  offered  a  reward  of  825,000  for  liis  capture,  and  a 
portion  of  the  Freneli  Heet  shut  him  up  in  the  Elizal)etli  River.  The 
rieet  was  soon  compelled  to  retreat,  after  a  conflict  with  Admiral 
Arhuthnot. 

General  Phillij)*  soon  afterward  joined  Arnold  witli  two  thousand  men, 
and  took  the  chief  command.  Finally  Lord  Cornwallis  entered  Virginia 
from  North  Carolina,  joined  the  forces  of  Phillips  and  Arnold,  and 
attempted  the  subjugation  of  that  State.  He  was  driven  back  to  the 
coast  early  in  the  sum 

mer   by    the    forces    of  ___-_...-,._ 

Steuben  and  Lafayette, 
and  took  post  at  and 
fortified  Yorktown,  on 
the  York  River,  (,'lin- 
ton  had  ordered  him  to 
be  near  the  sea,  in  order 
to  re-enforce  the  gari'i- 
soii  at  Xew  York,  if 
necessary.  It  was  then 
seriously  menaced  bv  the 
combined  American  and 
French  forces. 

The  Count  de  Grasse, 
a  distinguislied  admiral,  was  then  in  command  of  a  French  fleet  in  the 
"West  Indies,  and  Wiishington  was  assured  that  he  was  ready  to  co-op- 
erate with  the  allied  armies  in  any  undertaking  that  promised  success. 
Meanwliile  Rochanibeau  had  led  the  French  troops  from  Kew  England 
to  the  Hudson  River,  and  the  junction  of  the  Americans  and  tlieir  allies 
took  ])lace  near  DoV)b's  Ferry  on  July  Gth.  Washington  was  then  con- 
templating an  attack  upon  the  P)ritisli  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  but 
before  De  Grasse  was  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  Sir  Henry  received 

in  1730.  He  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  Prussian  army,  and  rose  to  the  otHce  of 
grand  marshal  in  1764.  He  joined  the  Continental  army  in  America  in  1777,  and  was 
appointed  inspector-general,  doing  excellent  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  For  his 
.services  the  State  of  New  York  gave  him  sixteen  thou.sand  acres  of  wild  laud  in  Oneida 
County,  where  he  built  a  log-house  for  himself.  The  National  Government  gave  him  an 
annuity  of  |2.i00.  He  withdrew  from  society,  and  dwelt  on  his  domain  until  his  death, 
in  November.  1794.  By  his  will  he  parcelled  his  estates  among  his  aides  (Colonels  North, 
Pophani,  :ind  Walker)  and  twenty  or  thirty  tenants.  The  State  of  New  .Jersey  also  gave 
him  a  small  farm.  He  was  kind,  generous,  and  witty,  and  possessed  polished  manners. 
Over  his  grave  in  the  town  of  Steuben,  about  seven  miles  north-west  of  Trenton  Falls,  a 
plain  monument  was  erected,  by  private  subscription,  in  1826 — simply  a  recumbent  slab 
with  his  name  upon  it. 
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re-enforcements  (Angust  llth)  of  three  thousand  troops  from  England. 
At  about  the  same  time  Washington  was  informed  that  De  Grasse  could 
not  leave  the  "West  Indies  just  then. 

Lafayette  had  written  to  Washinsrton  that  Cornwallis  had  made  a  great 
mistake  in  intrenching  himself  at  YorktowTi,  and  urged  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  march  into  Virginia.  '"  Should  a  French  tieet  enter  Hampton 
Eoads,"  he  wrote,  *•  the  British  anny  would  be  compelled  to  surrender." 
For  six  weeks  the  allied  armies  lay  in  "Westchester  County,  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  De  Grasse  to  attack  Xew  York.  When,  a  few  days  after 
the  arrival  of  Clinton's  re-enforcements,  Washington  was  informed  that 
De  Grasse  was  about  to  sail  for  the  Chesapeake,  he  resohed  to  march  to 

Virginia  and  assist  Steuben  and 
Lafayette  in  opposing  Cornwal- 
lis. He  wrote  misleading  letters 
to  General  Greene  in  Xew  Jer- 
sey, and  sent  them  so  as  to  be 
intercepted  by  Sir  Henry.  Cren- 
eral  Schnyler  also  wrote  a  letter 
TO  Washington  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  letters  so  adroitly 
concealed  Washington's  real  in- 
tentions that  it  was  ten  days  after 
the  allies  had  crossed  the  Hudson 
and  were  marching  for  the  Dela- 
ware and  beyond  before  Clinton 
was  convinced  the  movement  was 
not  a  feint  to  cover  a  sudden 
descent  upon  Xew  Yoi  k.  It  was 
then  too  late  to  intercept  or  suc- 
cessfully to  pursue  the  allies,  and  he  sent  Arnold  with  a  band  of  maraud- 
ers to  desolate  the  Xew  England  coast,  hoping  to  recall  the  Americans. 

Washington  was  in  chief  command  of  the  allied  armies,  and  bearing 
the  commission  of  lieutenant-general  from  the  King  of  France.  He 
arrived  before  Yorktown  with  twelve  thousand  troops  on  September 
2Sth,  and  soon  began  a  siege.  De  Grasse  had  already  arrived,  and  was 
guarding  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  siege  w;is  carried  on 
vigorously,  and  on  October  19th  CornwaDis  was  compelled  to  surrender 
to  Washington  and  De  Grasse,  himself  and  about  seven  thousand  troops, 
the  post  \rith  all  its  ordnance  and  supplies,  his  shipping  and  seamen.  A 
vast  concourse  of  people,  equal  in  number,  it  was  said,  to  the  military, 
was  assembled  from  the  surrounding  country  to  participate  in  the  event 
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so  jovful  to  the  Americans.  Clinton  appeared  at  the  entrance  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  a  fe\r  days  afterward  with  seven  tlioiisand  troops  to  re- 
enforce  Cornwallis.  It  was  too  late,  and  he  sailed  back  to  Xew  York 
amazed  and  disheartened. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  filled  the  hearts  of  patriotic  Americans 
with  joy,  for  it  was  a  prophecy  of  peace  and  independence.  That 
prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  The  desire  for  peace,  Avhich  had  long 
burned  in  the  hearts  of  the  British  people,  now  found  such  potential 
expression  that  it  was  heeded  by  the  British  Ministry. 

The  news  from  Yorktown  fell  like  a  lighted  bombshell  in  the  midst  of 
the  war  party  in  Parliament,  and  public  opinion  found  immediate  and 
Tehement  expression  in  both  House.?.  Lord  North,  the  premier,  who 
bad  misled  the  nation  for  twelve  years,  retired  from  office  (March  20th, 
1782),  the  advocates  for  peace  came  into  power,  and  early  in  May 
ensuing  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  who  had  succeeded  Clinton  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  forces  in  America,  arrived  at  Xew  York  with  propo- 
sitions for  a  reconciliation. 

Measures  were  immediately  taken  by  Congress  and  the  Britisii  Gov- 
ernment to  arrange  a  treaty  of  peace.  Commissioners  were  appointed 
by  the  high  contracting  powers,  in  which  France,  an  ally  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, was  included,  and  on  Xovember  30th  a  preliminary  treaty  was 
signed  at  Paris.  A  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  the  same  place  on 
I  September  3d,  17S3,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
•  was  acknowledged  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain. 

War  had  raged  in  the  South  during  1781.     General  Xathaniel  Greene 

I  had  succeeded  General  Gates  in  command  of  the  Southern  army,  and 

:  with  the  main  body  took  post  at  Cheraw,   east  of  the   Pedee  Kiver. 

j  Among  his  most  active  lieutenants  was  General  Daniel  Morgan,   who 

l  with  a  thousand  men  occupied   the  region  near  the  confluence  of  the 

Pacolet  and  Broad  rivers. 

Cornwallis  was  about  to  march  into  Xorth  Carolina,  when  he  found 

I  himself  between  two   fires.     He  sent  the  energetic  Colonel  Tarleton  to 

j  capture  or  disperse  Morgan's  men.     The  belligerents  met  in  battle  at 

Ithe  Cowpens,  in   Western  South  Carolina  (January  17th.  17S1'),  wliere 

I  Tarleton  w;is  defeated  with  much  loss.      Congress  rewarded  Morgan  with 

■d  gold  medal,  and  his  two  lieutenants,  Colonels  Howard  and  Washington, 

with  a  silver  medal  each. 

3Iorgan  started  for  Virginia  with  his  five  hundred  prisoners  and  mneh 
[spoil.     Cornwallis  attempted  to  intercept  or  overtake  him.  but  failed. 
^Corgan  crossed  the  Catawba  before  him,  and  on  the  banks  of  tlie  1  adkin 
e  was  joined  by  Greene  and  his  escort. 
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Now  began  the  famous  retreat  of  the  American  army,  under  General 
Greene,  from  the  Catawba  through  Xorth  Carolina  into  Virginia.  Corn- 
wallis  had  been  detained  by  the  sudden  swelling  of  the  Catawba  by  a 
heavy  rain.  He  reached  the  Yadkin  (February  3d)  just  as  the  Ameri- 
cans were  safely  landed  on  the  opposite  shore.  Swelling  floods  again 
arrested  him.  The  patriots  pressed  onward,  and  Cornwallis  was  soon 
again  in  full  pursuit.  At  Guilford  Court-House  Greene  was  joined  by 
his  main  army  from  Cheraw,  but  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  fight. 
They  all  continued  the  flight,  and  after  many  escapes  the  Americans 
reached  the  Dan  (February  13th),  and  crossed  the  rising  M-aters  into  the 
friendly  bosom  of  Halifax,  in  Virginia.  Cornwallis,  again  foiled  by  a 
flood,  abandoned  the  chase,  and  moved  sullenly  southward  through 
Xorth  Carolina. 

Greene  soon  recrossed  the  Dan,  to  prevent  Cornwallis  organizing  the 
Tories  in  North  Carolina.  Recruits  had  swelled  his  ranks,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  March  he  found  himself  in  command  of  about  five  thousand 
troops.  He  sought  an  engagement  with  Cornwallis,  and  on  March  15th 
they  fought  a  very  severe  battle  near  Guilford  Court-House.  Although 
the  British  remained  masters  of  the  Held,  the  victory  was  almost  as 
destructive  for  Cornwallis  as  a  defeat.  "  Another  such  a  victory," 
said  Charles  J.  Fox,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  will  ruin  the  British 
army."  The  battalions  of  Cornwallis  were  so  shattered  that  he 
could  not  maintain  the  advantage  he  had  gained.  Thoroughly  dis- 
pirited, he  abandoned  Western  North  Carolina,  and  moved  witii  his 
whole  army  to  Wilmington,  leaving  Lord  Eawdon  in  command  of  a 
British  force  at  Camden.  Cornwallis  soon  afterward  marched  into 
Virginia. 

Greene  with  all  his  force  pursued  Cornwallis  some  distance,  and  then 
marched  for  Camden.  He  encamped  upon  Hobkirk's  Hill,  within  a 
mile  of  Rawdon's  encampment,  wliere  he  was  surprised  by  the  British 
forces  on  the  morning  of  April  25th.  After  a  sharp  battle  of  several 
hours  Greene  was  defeated,  but  on  his  retreat  he  carried  away  all  his 
artillery  and  baggage  and  fifty  British  prisoners. 

Greene's  army  began  to  increase,  when  Rawdon,  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  his  posts  in  the  lower  country,  abandoned  Camden  and  took 
position  at  Nelson's  Ferry,  on  the  Santee.  Within  the  space  of  a  week 
the  Americans  seized  four  important  posts,  and  Greene  was  making  rapid i 
marches  toward  Fort  Ninety-Six,  on  the  site  of  the  (present)  village  of 
Cambridge,  in  Abbeville  District.  In  all  these  operations  Greene  was 
greatly  aided  by  Colonel  Henry  Lee  ("  Light  Horse  Harry'')  and  his 
famous  Legion.     At  the  beginning  of  June  the  British  possessed  only 
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three  posts  in  South  Carolina — namely,  Charleston,  Nelson's  Ferry,  and 
Xinety-Six. 

General  Greene  began  the  siege  of  Xinety-Six  on  May  22J,  hut  on 
the  approach  of  Rawdon  witli  a  strong  force  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  it  on  June  19tli.  Meanwhile  Lee,  Pickens,  and  others  had 
gained  victories  on  the  Savannah  River.  They  captured  Fort  Galphin, 
below  Augusta,  on  May  21st,  and  after  a  siege  of  eleven  days  and  a  linal 
assault  Augusta  was  surrendered  to  Lee  and  Pickens.  Then  the  victors 
hastened  to  join  Greene  before  Xinety-Six,  and  with  him  they  retreated 
beyond  the  Saluda  River.  The  Americans  finally  crossed  the  Congaree, 
and  the  main  body  encamped  during  the  hot  and  sickly  season  on  the 
High  Hills  of  Santee,  in  Santee  District. 

Rawdon  loft  his  army  at  C>i-angeburg  with  Colonel  Stewart  and 
returned  to  England.  Re-enforced  by  North  Carolina  troops,  Greene 
crossed  the  Wateree  at  the  close  of  August,  and  marched  upon  Orange- 
liiirg,  when  Stewart  retreated  to  Eutaw  Springs,  near  the  Santee.  Greene 
juirsued  and  overtook  him  there,  and  on  the  morning  of  September  8th 
they  fought  a  sanguinary  battle.  The  Americans  wei-e  victorious  at 
first,  but  lost  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  by  imprudence.  Unex- 
pectedly the  British  renewed  the  conflict,  and  after  a  severe  struggle  for 
several  hours  the  Americans  were  defeated.  Stewart,  however,  tliought 
it  prudent  to  retreat  toward  Charleston  daring  the  night,  and  on  the  9th 
Greene  took  possession  of  the  battle-field.  Congress  rewarded  him  with 
a  gold  medal  and  other  honors. 

Annoyed  by  the  active  partisan  corps  in  South  Carolina,  the  British 
soon  afterward  evacuated  their  interior  posts  and  retired  to  Charleston. 
At  the  close  of  1781  they  were  confined  to  the  cities  of  Charleston  and 
Savannah. 
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CHAPTER   XXIII. 

The  AiiiericaiLs  did  not  relax  tlieir  vigilance  while  negotiations  for 
peace  were  in  progress.  The  ai'iny  Avas  kept  intact,  for  British  troops 
seemed  still  disposed  to  be  aggressive.  The  last  blood  shed  in  the  Revo- 
lution was  spilled  in  a  skirmish  with  a  British  foraging  party  not  far  from 
Charleston  in  August,  1782.  Already  the  British  troops  had  evacuated 
Savannah  (July  11th),  but  they  held  Charleston  until  Decendjer  lltli, 
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when  they  left  it  forever,  and  the  city  of  Xew  York   alone  was  then  in 
possession  of  the  Britons.      They  remained  there  almost  a  jenr  longer. 

Meanwhile  the  State  of  Xew  York  became  the  theatre  of  most 
important  events  in  the  career  of  the  Continental  army,  encamped  between 
Xewbnrgh  and  Xew  Windsor,  above  the  Hudson  Highlands.  The  head- 
([uarters  of  the  army  was  at  Xewburgli.*     In  the  autumn  of  1TS2  it  was 


*  The  quaint  old  stone  house  at  Newhurgh  used  by  Washington  as  headquarters  is  yet 
standing,  and  is  preserved  in  its  original  form  outside  and  in.     It  is  the  iiroporty  of  the 
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temporarily  transferred  to  Yerplanck's  Point,  l)elo\v  tiie  Hiiihlands,  to 
meet  tlie  French  troops  on  their  return  from  Virginia,  preparatory  to 
tlieir  marching  into  Kew  England  to  embark  for  France.  At  that  time 
the  Continental  army  numbered  about  ten  thousand  men. 

The  joy  inspired  by  the  prospects  of  peace  was  mingled  by  gloomy 
forebodings  concerning  the  future.  The  army,  which  througli  the  most 
terrible  sufferings  had  l)een  faithful  and  become  a  conqueror,  was  soon 
to  be  disl)anded,  and  thousands  of  soldiers,  many  of  them  made  invalids 
by  their  hard  service  in  the  field,  would  be  compelled  to  seek  a  liveli- 
hood in  the  midst  of  the  desolation  which  war  had  produced. 

For  a  long  time  the  public  treasury  had  been  empty,  and  neither 
officers  nor  ^jrivate  soldiers  had  received  any  pay  for  several  months. 
Murmurings  of  discontent  were  heard  throughout  the  army.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  Confederation  was  ascribed  to  its  republican  form,  and  many 
men  sighed  for  a  stronger  government.  A  change,  to  be  wrought  by 
the  army,  was  actually  proposed  by  Colonel  Nicola,  a  meritorious  foreign 
officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  In  a  well  written  letter  addressed 
(May,  1TS2)  to  the  commander-in-cbisf  at  his  headquarters  at  Xewburgh, 
lie  not  only  urged  the  necessity  of  a  monarchy,  but  endeavored  to 
persuade  Washington  to  become  King,  by  the  voice  of  the  army,  in 
imitation  of  the  actions  of  the  Poman  legions.  The  sharp  rebuke  admin- 
istered by  the  commander-in-chief  in  his  reply  checked  all  further  move- 
ments in  that  direction. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1783  the  discontent  in  the  army 
assumed  a  more  formidable  sliape.  The  officers  had  asked  Congress  to 
make  a  full  settlement  of  all  accounts,  past  and  present.  That  body, 
feeble  in  resources,  would  not  make  any  definite  promises  of  present 
relief  or  future  justice.  This  increased  the  discontent,  and  early  in  the 
spring  i^Iarch  11th  I  a  well-written  aimnymous  address,  purporting  to  be 
from  a  suffering  veteran,  was  circulated  through  the  American  camp. 
It  advised  the  army  to  take  matters  into  its  own  hands,  and  make  a 
demonstration  that  should  alarm  the  people  and  Congress,  and  thus 
obtain  justice.  It  declared  that  to  be  tame  in  their  present  situation 
would  be  worse  than  weakness  t)n  the  part  of  the  soldiers,  and  it 
exhorted  them  to  "  suspect  the  man  who  could  advise  to  more  modera- 
tion and  longer  forbearance."  The  tenor  of  the  whole  address  was 
inflammatorv.  AVith  it  was  privately  circulated  a  notification  of  a  meet- 
State  of  New  York,  and  in  the  custody  of  tlie  corporation  of  Newburgli.  It  presents  the 
remarkable  feature  in  one  room  (which  AVashington  used  as  a  dining-room)  of  seven  doors 
and  only  one  window,  with  a  huge  fireplace,  which  is  large  enough  to  admit  of  roasting 
a  small  bullock  whole.     The  house  Ls  filled  with  relics  of  the  Revolution. 
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enlistment  would  not  expire  before  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  should  be 
effected.  AVasliington  e.xercisod  the  office  of  mediator  and  pacificator. 
He  issued  long  and  really  indefinite  furloughs  to  all  the  soldiers  excepting 
those  who  re-enlisted  until  a  peace  establishment  should  be  organized. 
The  fiirloughed  soldiers  went  home  and  never  returned.  A  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Paris  on  September  3d  (1783),  and  on 
Octolier  ]Sth  Congress,  by  proclamation,  discharged  the  soldiers  of  the 
Continental  army.* 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  disbandment  of  the  army  in  June  (1783) 
the  officers,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Knox,  formed  an  association  at 
their  cantonment,  near  Newburgh,  having  for  its  chief  objects  the  promo- 
tion of  cordial  friendship  and  indissoluble  union  among  themselves,  and 
to  extend  benevolent  aid  to  such  of  its  members  as  might  need  assistance. 
They  named  the  organization  the   Society  of   the  Cincinnati.      Wash- 

*  The  number  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Continental  army  at  its  flisbanflment,  and  its  con- 
dition, wa.s  much  the  same  its  it  wa.s  at  the  time  of  tlie  Declaration  of  Independence,  seven 
years  before.  On  .Inly-  4th  it  consisted  of  7754  men  present  and  fit  for  duty,  including 
one  regiment  of  artiller}".  Their  arms  were  in  a  wretched  condition.  Nearly  one  half 
the  mu.skets  of  the  infantry  were  without  bayonets.  During  the  war  231,771  soldiers 
■were  enrolled  in  the  Continental  army.  The.se  were  furnished  by  the  respective  States, 
each  in  number,  as  follows  : 


Sew  Hampshire 13,497 

Massachusetts 6",90r 

Bhode  Wand 5,908 

Ccooecticut 31,939 


Delaware 2,38G 

Maryland 1.3,912 

Virginia 26,678 

North  Carolina 7,263 


HewYork    17,781       Soath  Carolina 6,417 

NewJeraey 10,726       Georgia 2,679 

Pennsylvania.....*: 25,678    |  Total 231,771 

The  last  two  survivors  of  the  Continental  army  were  Lemuel  Cook,  of  New  York,  and 
■William  Hutchings,  of  Maine.  Cook  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Lichfield  County,  Conu., 
in  1764,  and  died  at  Clarendon,  Orleans  County,  N.  Y.,  May  20th,  1806,  at  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  two  years.  Hutchings  was  born  at  York,  !Maine,  October  6th,  1764, 
and  died  ilay  2d,  1866,  also  nearly  one.  hundred  and  two  years  of  age.  Lemuel  Cook 
entered  the  military  service  of  his  countr}-  in  the  spring  of  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  and  was  with  the  allied  armies  in  the  campaign  against  Cornwallis  in  Virginia. 
He  was  one  of  the  regulars,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sheldon,  but  was  soon  mustered  into  the  infantry. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  he  was  discharged  at  Danbury,  Conn.  He  soon  afterward  married 
Hannah  Curtis,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  by  whom  he  had  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
He  married  a  second  wife  when  he  was  seventy  years  of  age.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
lived  in  the  then  almost  wilderness  region  of  Utica,  N.  Y.  Most  of  his  children  were 
horn  in  Connecticut.  He  moved  into  Central  New  York  with  his  young  family,  and 
lived  at  Clarendon  about  thirty  years  previous  to  his  death.  He  was  a  farmer  all  his  life. 
In  1863  his  annual  pension  was  increased  from  $100  to  |200,  and  the  last  year  of  his  life 
to  |300.  New  York  has  the  distinction  of  having  as  a  citizen  the  laM  Hurtitiiig  soldier  of 
the  Continental  army. 
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ington  was  chosen  its  president  and  General  Henry  Knox  its  secretary. 
This  was  called  the  General  Society.  State  societies  were  formed 
auxiliary  to  the  general  society.  To  perpetuate  the  association,  its  con- 
stitution entitled  the  eldest  masculine  de- 
scendant of  an  original  member  to  wear 
the  order,  or  badge,  and  enjoy  the  priv- 
ileges of  the  society.* 

Tlie  last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  old 
Avar  for  indej)endence  A\as  performed  at  the 
city  of  New  York  late  in  17S3.  The 
opening  scene  was  the  flight  of  the  Loyal- 
ists, or  Tories.  These  siipporters  of  the 
crown  were  nnmerons  and  active,  especially 
in  Xew  York  City  and  State.  They  had 
aroused  the  most  intense  indignation — nay, 
hatred,  of  the  Whigs  against  them  by  their 
oppressive  conduct,  civil  and  military,  and 
when  it  was  known  that  the  British  troops 
were  soon  to  leave  the  city  of  Xew  York 
the}'  hastened,  with  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion, to  fly  to  some  place  of  refuge  froui 
the  impending  wrath  of  the  patriots. 

In  October  a  fleet  of  transports  conveyed 
hundreds  of  Loyalists,  or  Tories,  to  Xova 
Scotia,  and  at  the  evacuation  (which  was 
delayed  for  want  of  vessels  to  transport 
them)  other  hundreds  fled  to  the  same 
British  province. 

The  property  of  many  Loyalists  in  the 
State  of  New  York  was  conflscated  by  laws 
passed  for  the  purpose  during  the  war,  but 
after  peace  and  independence  were  estab- 
lished justice  and  policy  required  a  general 
amnesty.  The  harsh  laws  were  repealed, 
and  much  of  tlie  confiscated  property  was 
restored.  Many  of  the  refugees  in  Nova  Scotia  who  could  procure  the 
means  to  do  so  came  back,  and  in   the  course  of  a  score  of  vears  the 


ORDER   OP   THE   SOCrETY   OF   THE 
CINCIKNATI. 


*  The  order  or  badge  of  the  society  consisted  of  a  golden  spread  eagle,  witli  enamel- 
ling, suspended  on  a  ribbon.  On  tlie  breast  of  the  eagle  is  a  medallion  with  a  deviee  repre- 
senting Cineinnatus  at  his  jilongh  recei\ing  the  Roman  senators  who  came  to  offer  him 
the  chief  magistracv  of  Rome. 
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social  animosities  engendered  by  the  war  -were  healed  or  greatlv  modi- 
fied. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  evacuation  of  !Xe\v  York  was  November  25th. 
On  the  morning  of  that  day  General  Washington  and  his  staff  and  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  and  staff,  escorted  by  General  Knox  and  some  troops  who 
came  down  from  West  Point,  appeared  at  the  (present)  junction  of  Third 
and  Fourth  avenues — the  "'  head  of  the  Bowery  Lane" — and  halted  there 
until  noon.  At  one  o'clock,  wlien  the  Britisii  had  withdrawn  to  the 
water's  edge  for  embarkation,  the  Americans  marched  into  the  city,  the 
general  and  governor  at  their  head,  and  before  three  o'clock  General 
Knox  had  taken  possession  of  Fort  George,  at  the  foot  of  Broadway,  amid 
tlie  acclamations  of  thousands  of  citizens  and  the  roar  of  artillery.  Then 
Washington  and  his  officers  retired  to  Frauuce's  Tavern. ^^  Governor 
Clinton  and  the  civil  officers  went  to  the  City  Hall  and  re-established 
civil  government,  and  at  evening  the  chief  magistrate  gave  a  jDublic  din- 
ner at  Fraunce's  Tavern.  The  last  sail  of  the  Britisii  fleet  that  bore 
away  the  army  and  the  Loyalists  did  not  disappear  beyond  the  Narrows 
before  twilight. 

The  final  scene  in  the  last  act  was  now  performed.  Washington  as- 
sembled his  officers  in  a  large  room  in  Fraunce's  Tavern  on  December 
4th,  and  there  bade  them  farewell.  He  entered  the  room,  and  taking  a 
glass  of  wine  in  his  hand,  said  : 

"  With  a  heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude  I  now  take  leave  of  joxi.  I 
most  devoutly  wish  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and 
happy  as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honorable."  Having 
tasted  the  wine,  he  continued  :  "1  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take 
my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  will  come  and  take  me  by 
the  hand."' 

A  tender  scene  ensued.  Tears  moistened  the  war-worn  cheeks  of  the 
veterans  before  him  as  each  pressed  the  hand  of  their  beloved  commander 
and  received  from  his  lii">s  a  kiss  upon  their  foreheads.  Then  Wash- 
ington left  the  room  in  silence,  passed  through  a  corps  of  light  infantry, 
walked  to  Whitehall  (now  the  Stateu  Island  Ferry),  followed  by  a  large 
multitude  of  grateful  citizens,  and  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  entered  a  barge  that 

*  This  building,  yet  standing;  is  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl  streets.  It  was 
partially  destroyed  by  fire  iu  .June,  18.12.  Samuel  Fraunce.  the  proprietor,  had  a  dark 
complexion,  and  was  called  "Black  Sam."  When  President  Washington  resided  in 
New  York  Fraunce  became  the  caterer  for  the  Presidential  mansion.  Frcneau,  in  his 
"  Hugh  Gaine'.s  Petition,"  makes  that  time-server  allude  to  the  cannouaile  of  the  Axia, 
man-of-war,  and  say  : 

"  At  first  we  supposed  it  was  only  a  sham 
Till  he  drove  a  round  ball  through  the  roof  of  Black  Sam.'" 
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conveyed  tim  to  Paalns"  Hook  i  now  Jersey  City  u  wKenee  L 
first  to  Pbiladelpbia  and  tkenee  to  Annapolis.  wKere  tlie  .  __:.__^:,._ 
Congress  was  m  session-  To  that  body,  assembled  in  the  Senate  Chamber 
of  the  old  State  Hoose.  at  n<x)a  on  December  23d  1 17S3i.  he  resignai 
his  pi->m mission  of  eommander-in-chief  of  the  armies,  which  he  receiveii 
from  them,  more  than  eight  years  before. 

From  Annapolis  Wushington  jonmeyed  to  Moont  T"emoa  in  his  own. 

earriage.         'I  by  his  ~' "'     ~z?re  he  arriTed  on  Christmas  eve. 

Then  he  .  -  ^  -word  a.  .-rj  garments,  and.  joyfully  resign.- 


BXBST  iJBiil 
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ing  the  cares  of  public  Kfe.  like  Cineinnatos,  retamed  to  his  ploagh — i. 
farmer  on  the  hanks  of  cL    ^   '       le. 

During  all  the  stortny  j .  ■  ra  the  foundation  of  the  State  Govern- 

ment, ill  the  summer  of  1777.  until  the  departure  a£  the  last  hoetile  foot 
from  is  shores,  in  17>o,  ^ew  York  had  been  lavcij    '      "  -'     -  of 

its  future  greatness  strong  and  deep,  and  at  the  sa: :   : . eifa 

just  and  senerous  in  its  fraternal  relations  with  its  sister  States^     .: 
grar  great  task  before  it   with   energy   and   wis<iom.     It  held 

a  ec.L ,_  .  ^^  pijsition.     TT^e  prominenE  pan  it  luui  taken  in  the  mighty 

struggle  Just  ended  ;  the  fact  that  it  alone  of  aB  the  States  had  promptly 


— k 
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met  every  requirement  of  the  Provisional  General  Government,  and  even 
made  advances  on  its  own  credit  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  other 
States  ;  its  extensive  commerce  and  large  territory,  and  the  ability  and 
patriotism  of  its  leading  statesmen,  entitled  it  to  special  consideration, 
and  gave  it  great  ■weight  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  sessions  of  the  State 
Legislature  were  held  alter- 
nately at  Poughkeepsie,  Kew 
York,  and  Albany,  after  the 
iliglit  from  Kingston  in  the 
fall  of  1777,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  170S — a  period  of 
about  twenty  years.  At  that 
time  Alljany  became  the  per- 
manent political  capital  of  tlie 
State,  and  a  new  great  seal 
was  adopted.* 

Tiie  first  care  of  the  Leg- 
islature   after    the    war    was 
the  adjustment  of  boundaries, 
land  claims,  etc.     In  this  par- 
ticular Xew  York  found  itself  in  a  peculiar  situation,   becaiise  of  rival 
claims  to  its  soil.      Of  the  territory  wliich,   \>y  the  treaty  of  peace,  was 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States  in  their  collective  capacity, 
each  of  the  individual  States  claimed  such   portions   as  were   compre- 
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*  Three  great  seals  of  the  State  of  Xew  Tork  have  been  made.  The  first  two  were 
pendant,  and  the  third  is  incumbent.  The  first  great  seal,  adopted  in  1777  by  the  con- 
vention that  framed  the  State  Constitution,  was  rudely  engraved  on  brass.  It  bore  on 
one  side  a  rising  sun  ;  motto.  Excelsior  ;  legend,  The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  op 
Xew  York.  On  the  other  side  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  and  the  word  Frustra. 
The  above  engraving  is  from  a  drawing  of  an  impression  made  on  beeswax  and  attached 
to  a  conunissiou  signed  by  Governor  Clinton.  It  shows  the  method  of  attaching  pendant 
seals  to  the  parchment.  It  is  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter  and  about  three 
eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A  second  seal  was  authorized  in  1798,  and  the  description 
was  recorded,  January  22d,  1799,  as  follows  :  "  The  arms  of  the  State  complete,  with 
supporters,  crest,  and  motto  ;  round  the  same.  The  Great  Seal  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  On  the  reverse  a  rock  and  waves  beating  against  it  ;  motto.  '  Frustra  above  ; 
1798  below. '  "     The  obverse  of  the  seal  is  delineated  above. 

In  1809  the  great  seal  (incumbent)  now  in  use  was  ordered,  and  was  first  attached  to  a 
document  in  November  of  that  year.  It  bears  the  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  little 
modified  in  the  design.  In  the  second  seal  the  supporters  are  .standing  ;  in  the  third  they 
are  sitting.     In  both  the  crest  is  the  same — an  eagle  preparing  to  soar  from  a  demi-globe. 
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liended  within  their  original  grants  or  charters.  Massachusetts  conse- 
quently laid  claim  to  a  strip  of  land  equal  to  its  own  extent  north  and 
south,  and  extending  westward  to  "the  South  Sea,"  or  tlie  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  included  all  the  territory  of  Xew  York  between  the 
latitude  of  Troy  on  tiie  north  and  tlie  northern  part  of  Duchess  County 
on  the  south.  Connecticut  made  a  similar  claim  on  the  same  pretext. 
This  woiild  have  included  nearly  all  southern  New  York.  Before  con- 
sidering these  claims,  let  us  take  a  brief  notice  of  the  rights  of  older 
and  more  legitimate  possessors  and  actual  occupants  of  the  soil  of  New 
York — the  Six  Nations. 

The  conditions  of  peace  with  the  Six  Nations  were  settled  i>etween 
them  and  the  Ignited  States  at  a  treaty  held  at  Fort  Stanwix  (Seiinyler, 
now  liome)  in  October,  1784,  at  which  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Jhitler, 
and  Arthur  Lee  represented  the  United  States.  By  that  treaty  the 
western  l)oundary  of  the  Six  Nations  was  fixed  at  the  longitudinal  par- 
allel of  Buffalo,  lied  Jacket,  afterward  the  great  Seneca  chief,  tlien 
first  appeared  as  an  orator  in  opposition  to  the  treaty,  which  deprived 
tlie  Confederacy  of  their  liunting-grounds  north  of  the  Ohio.  Tlie  Six 
Nations  were  guaranteed  tlie  peaceable  possession  of  their  lands  eastward 
of  the  boundary  named,  excepting  a  reservation  of  six  miles  square 
around  Fort  Oswego. 

From  time  to  time  after  1785  the  State  and  individuals  procured  lands 
from  the  Indians  by  cession  or  by  purchase.  Tlie  Tnscaroras  and 
Oneidas  first  parted  with  some  of  their  territories  in  178.-).  In  1788 
both  the  Oneidas  and  the  Onondagas  disposed  of  all  their  lands,  except- 
ing some  reservations,  and  in  1780  the  Cayugas  ceded  all  their  lands  to 
the  State,  excepting  a  reservation  of  one  hundred  square  miles  exclusive 
of  Cayuga  Lake.  In  each  case  the  right  of  free  hunting  and  fishing  in 
all  the  counties  was  reserved. 

The  Senecas  parted  with  most  of  their  territory  in  1707.  Tlie  same 
year  the  Mohawks,  most  of  whom  fled  to  Canada  at  the  close  of  tiie  war, 
relinquished  all  their  lands  to  the  State  for  a  consideration.  So  late  as 
1819  there  were  al)out  five  thousand  of  the  Six  Nations  in  the  State,  in 
possession,  in  eleven  reservations,  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one 
thousand  acres  of  land.  In  1838  these  lands  had  been  disposed  of, 
nearly  all  the  titles  extinguished,  and  the  Indian  population  had  removed 
westward,  some  of  them  beyond  the  Mississippi  River.  Such  was  the  final 
act  in  the  drama  of  tlie  once  powerful  barliarian  republic  in  the  State  of 
New  York — tlie  great  Iroquois  League.  It  now  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  entered  the  realm  of  past  history. 

The  claim  of  Massachusetts  to  a  part  of  the  territory  of  New  York 
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was  amicably  adjusted  hj  a  convention  held  at  Hartford  in  December, 
ITSO,  when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Bay  State  should  cede  to  Xew  York 
all  claims  to  "  govermneTit,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction"  over  about 
six  million  acres  of  the  soil,  including  what  is  known  as  "  Western  New 
York."  Tiie  domain  extended  from  a  line  drawn  north  and  south 
between  Penu'^ylvania  and  Canada  on  the  meridian  of  Seneca  Lake  to  the 
western  boundary  of  tiie  territory  of  the  Six  Xations,  already  defined. 
At  the  same  time  Xew  York  ceded  to  Massachusetts  and  to  her  grantees 
and  their  heirs  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  the  soil  from  the  native 
Indians,  and  "  all  other  estate,  right,  title,  and  property,"  exoeptin<; 
government,  sovereignty,  etc.  The  claim  of  Connecticut  was  summarily 
rejected.* 

ilassacliusetts  proceeded  to  sell  the  right  of  pre-emption  of  this  tract. 
In  ITSS  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  bargained  for  the  whole 
tract,  agreeing  to  pay  81,000,000.  Unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions,  they 
took  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  Between  that  time  and 
1793  the  remainder  of  the  domain  was  disposed  of  to  several  purchasers,! 
and  settlements  were  soon  afterward  begun. 

After  the  peace  (1783)  Congress,  considering  measures  for  meeting  the 
claims  of  public  creditors,  invited  the  several  States  to  vest  in  that  l)ody 
power  to  levy  duties  on  imports  within  their  respective  jurisdictions. 
All  the  States  had  acceded  to  this  re([uest  in  1780  excepting  New  York. 
This  Slate  reserved  that  right  to  itself,  and  refused  to  make  the  col- 
lectors amenable  to  and  removable  by  Congress.  It  also  made  the  duties 
payable  in  the  bills  of  credit  issued  by  the  State.  At  this  juncture 
Congress  asked  Governor  Clinton  to  call  a  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  law  conformable  to  those  of  other  States 
concerning   the   ])ublie   revenue.       The    governor   refused    compliance. 

*  Under  this  claim  Connecticut  made  some  grants  to  settlers  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  Ohio.  The  AVyoraing  Valley  was  settled  by  Con- 
necticut people,  so  also  was  the  region  in  .Ohio  known  as  the  Western  Reserve. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  Massachusetts  domain  in 
Western  New  Y'ork  purchased  of  the  Indians,  with  the  number  of  acres  in  each  : 

Phelps  and  Gorham  tract,  2.600,000  ;  Morris  JReserve,  500,000  ;  Triangular.  87,000  ; 
Connecticut,  100,000  ;  Crm/ie,  50,000  ;  Offikn,  50,000  ;  Cottinger,  50,000  ;  Fortji  Thoumml 
Acre,  40,000  ;  Sterritt,  150,000  ;  Church,  100,000  ;  Morris's  Honorary  Creditors,  58,570  ; 
Holland  Compani/'s  Purchase,  3,600,000  ;  Boston  Ten  Towns.  230,400.  Before  the  close 
of  the  last  century  a  larger  portion  of  the  soil  of  Northern  New  Y'ork  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  land  speculators.  Among  them  Alexander  ^[acomb,  father  of  General  Macomb, 
was  the  most  extensive  holder,  in  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  .lefferson,  Lewis  Oswego,  and 
Heikiiner  counties.  He  purchased  over  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  acres  for 
eighteen  cents  an  acre,  on  a  long  credit,  without  interest.  This  reckless  squandering  of 
the  public  domains  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  was  severely  condemned. 
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Tliis  independent  action  of  New  York  made  the  inherent  weakness  of  : 
the   Articles   of   Confederation,  as  a  form  of  national  government,  very 
conspicuons.      New  York  had  already  taken  official  action,  for  the  pur-  -.[ 
pose  of  giving  to  Congress  more  power  fur  the  collecting  of  revenue  tluin  i' 
had  yet  heen  proposed.*  ' 

AVasliington  had  ohserved  witli  great  anxiety  the  tendency  toward  ruin  !j 
of  the  new  government,  and  he  now  proposed  a  convention  of  represen-  :| 
tatives  of  the  States  to  consider  amendments  of  the  Articles.      A  conven- 
tion was  called  at  Annapolis  in    September,    ITSG.      Only    five    States  li 
responded.     New  York  was  one  of  them,  and  was  represented  liy  Alex-  > 
ander  Hamilton.     Notliing  was  done  except  to  reconnnend  the  assem-  ! 
bling  of  another  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  May  the  next  year.     It .; 
was  done.     All  the  States  but  New  Hampshire  and  Ehode  Island  were  i: 
represented.      Robert  Yates,   John  Lansing,   Jr.,  and  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton represented  New  York.     Washington,   a  delegate  from  Yirginia, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention.      He  was  ably  supported  by 
eminent  statesmen  from  the  several  commonwealths.     The  convention  ' 
was  in  session  from  May  until  September,  1787.      It  framed  a  new  Con- 
stitution— the  one  (with  some  amendments)  under  which  the  Republic 
has  ever  since  been  governed.      Copies  of  the  instrument  were  sent  to  ij 
tlie  Legislatures  of  the  several  States,  to  be  submitted  by  them  to  conven-  ■ 
tions  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  people  for  a]iproval  or  disapproval.  ' 

Now  came  the  tug  of  war.      Differences  of  opinion  concerning  the  new  ' 

*  "  It  is  the  glory  of  New  York,"  says  Bancroft,  "  that  its  Legislature  was  the  first  to 
impart  the  sanctiou  of  a  State  to  the  great  conception  of  a  Federal  Convention  to  frame  a  '• 
constitution  for  the  United  States."     The  chief  instrument  in  bringing  about  such  action  i 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  was  the  then  foremost  character  in  tlie  State,  General  ' 
Philip  Schuyler,  assisted  by  his  son-in-law.  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton.     From  the  very 
beginning  of  the  discussion  of  plans  for  a  national  government  Schuyler  had  deprecated 
the  essential  weakness  of  the  proposed'Articles  of  Confederation,  and  urged,  on  all  occa- 
sions, tile  absiilute  necessity  of  a  strong  general  government.     At  length  the  Continental  ' 
Congress,  in  May,  1782,  considering  the  desperate  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  ; 
appointed  delegates  to  explain  tlie  common  danger  to  the  authorities  of  all  the  States.  >' 
Governor  Clinton  called  an  extra  session  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  receive  the  delega-  ' 
tion  which  had  been  sent  North.     They  met  at  Poughkeepsie  in  July.     Haniillou  repaired 
thither  and  held  consultations  with  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  especially  with  his  i 
fatlier-in-law.     On  motion  of  Schuyler  the  Legislature  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee : 
of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.    They  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  drafted,  ' 
it  is  believed,  by  Hamilton,  declaring  the  necessity  for  a  stronger  national  government,  ■■ 
that  should  have  power  to  provide  itself  with  a  sufficient  revenue  for  the  public  use. 
The  Legislature  incited  Congress,  for  the  common  welfare,   "  to  recommend  and  each 
State  to  adopt  the  measure  of  assembling  a  general  convention  of  the  States  sijecially 
authorized  to  revise  and  amend  the  Confederation,  reserving  the  right  of  the  respective 
Legislatures  to  ratify  their  determinations."  : 
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Constitution  everywhere  prevailed.  Radical  differences  in  sentiment 
Lad  been  conspicuons  in  the  convention  that  framed  it.  The  adherents, 
respectively,  of  the  idea  of  a  strong  centrul  government  and  uf  State 
supremacy  were  ajiparently  irreconcilalily  antagonistic. 

Two  of  the  Xew  York  delegates — ^Yates  and  Lansing — were  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  doctrine  of  State 
supremacy,    while   Hamilton*    as  " 

Ftrouiily  advocated  the  plan  of 
a  powerful  Federal  Government 
wielding  supreme  autiiority.  ITam- 
ilton's  opinions  prevailed  iti  the 
convention.  Yates  and  Lansing 
were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dent sentiment  of  the  convention 
that  they  withdrew,  leaving  Ham- 
ilton the  sole  representative  of 
Xew  York  in  the  convention. 

This  was  the  birth-time  of  the 
stalwart  twins — the  first  two  op- 
posing politiciil  parties  in  the 
United  States — the  Federalists 
and  the  Anti-Federalists.  These 
parties  were  of  a  more  pronoimced 
and  violent  type  in  New  York 
than    elsewhere.       ILimilton    was 

tiie  acknowledged  leader  of  the  Federalists,  and  Governor  George  Clin- 
ton of  the  Anti-Federalists. 

On  January  ITth,  17S8,  Egbert  Benson  f  offered  in  tlie  Legislature  of 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.   AFTER  CARKACI. 


*  Alexander  Hamilton  was  born  at  Nevis,  West  Indies,  January  11th,  1757.  He  was 
of  Scotch  descent.  Educated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  New  York,  he  engaged 
in  the  political  controversy  preceding  the  Revolution  ;  became  a  captain  of  artillery  in 
March,  1776  ;  a  member  of  Wa.shington's  military  family  in  the  spring  of  1777,  and 
served  as  his  secretary  and  trusted  confidant  until  1781.  He  was  of  essential  service  to 
Washington.  Hamilton  married  a  daughter  of  General  Philip  Schuyler  late  in  1780. 
He  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  New  York  troops  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  soon  after 
which  he  left  the  army,  studied  law,  and  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  of  the  New  York  Legislature  ;  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  framed  the  National  Constitution,  and  was  one  of  its  chief  advocates 
through  the  press.  Washington  appointed  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasvu-y  in  1789,  which 
post  he  resigned  in  1795.  "When  in  1798  war  with  France  seemed  prol)ablc.  he  was  made 
second  to  Washington  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  United  Slates.  On  .July  13th, 
1804,  Hamilton  died  of  wounds  received  in  a  duel  with  Aaron  Burr. 

t  Egbert  Benson  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  men  in  New  York  at  this  time. 
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New  York  a  resolution  providing  for  a  State  eoiiveiitiou  of  representa- 
tives chosen  by  the  people  to  consider  the  new  National  Constitution. 
This  resolution  elicited  nnich  and  warm  debate,  but  was  tinally  adopted 
by  both  branches  of  tiic  Legislature. 

From  the  moment  when  the  new  Constitution  was  puldi.shed  in  Xew 
York  sjjirited  and  sometimes  violent  contests  between  the  advocates  and 
oppnsers  of  the  instrument  (iceurred  at  public  gatherings  and  in  the 
]nd>lic  prints.  Acrimonious  publications  appeared  in  newspapers  and  in 
pamphlets  during  the  canvass  and  the  sittings  of  the  convention.  (3ii 
the  one  hand  it  was  urged  by  the  opponents  of  the  proposed  Constitution 
that  by  its  adoption  a  fatal  Ijlow  would  be  struck  at  the  so-called  "  inde- 
pendent sovereignty"  of  the  States,  by  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
jjrincipal  functions  of  government  by  the  central  power  ;  that  the  wealth 
and  immense  resources  of  New  York  especially,  instead  of  being  devoted 
to  the  development  of  its  vast  territory  and  possibilities,  would  be  largely 
given  to  the  accumulation  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  National 
Government,  and  that  its  political  influence  would  be  greatly  diniini.shed. 
It  was  argued  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  virtually  monarchical  government. 

To  these  arguments  the  advocates  of  the  Constitittion  replied,  pointing 
to  the  provisions  of  the  instrument  itself,  that  the  distribution  of  the 
powers  of  the  proposed  new  government  was  so  carefully  arranged  that, 
so  far  from  enabling  it  to  trench  upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States,  it 
was  itself  liable  to  constant  and  serious  encroachments  on  their  part, 
and  that  the  existing  Confederacy — a  mere  league  of  independent  States, 
held  together  only  hy  the  counnon  interests  of  all  its  meml)ers  and  sub- 
ject to  disintegration  at  the  pleasui'e  of  any — was  wholly  inadeipiate  to 
the  purpose  of  a  national  government.  It  was  at  this  period  that  the 
able  essays  in  favor  of  the  Constitution,  written  l)y  Hamilton,  Jay,  and 
Madison,  known  collectively  as  The  Federulht,  were  published  and 
scattered  widely  over  the  Union  M'ith  powerful  effect. 

The  sole  question  which  seemed  to  govern  the  electors  of  New  York 
in  their  choice  of  delegates  to  their  convention  seems  to  have  been  whether 
the  candidates  were  for  or  against  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

He  was  born  in  New  York  City  in  1746  ;  died  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  in  1833.  He  was  a 
most  efficient  member  of  tlie  Revolutionary  Committee  of  Safety,  and  was  a  distinguished 
jurist,  holding  a  high  rank  in  juris]]rudence.  He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the 
State  of  Kew  York,  and  member  of  the  first  State  Legislature  ;  a  delegate  to  the  old 
Congress  in  1784-88  ;  a  memlier  of  Congress.  1789-83  and  1813-15  :  and  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  York  1794-1801.  He  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard 
and  Dartmouth  colleges,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
He  wrote  a  "  Vindication  of  Major  Andre." 
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The  members  of  tlie  convention  chosen  in  tlie  several  counties 
assembled  at  the  court -house  in  Ponghkeepsie  on  June  17th,  IISS,  and 
was  orsranized  bv  the  clioice  of  Governor  Clinton  for  its  president,  John 
McKesson  and  Abraham  B.  Bancker,  secretaries,  and  Nicholas  Power, 
printer  to  the  convention.  The  convention  was  composed  of  sixty-one  dele- 
o^tes,-  a  clear  majority  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  new  Constitution. 

Tlie  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral articles  of   the    Consti-  yo/f/"-^  j  -^g^ 
tntion  began  on  June  10th        /y//(y^/!^U~tC^^    ^^C^ 
and  continued  three  week?, 
during   which   time   .several                 siGx.^xuRt  ok  .miuola<  puwek. 
aniendments  were  proposed 

and  adopted.  On  July  11th  John  Jay  moved  that  "■  the  Constitution  be 
ratified,  and  that  whatever  amendments  might  be  deemed  expedient 
should  he  recommended." 

This  motion  called  out  the  most  vigorous  opposition  from  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  and  the  majority  of  the  convention  urged  the  calling  of  a  new 
national  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  making  additional  amendments 
specified  by  them.  They  proposed  to  amend  Jay's  motion  so  that  it 
should  read.  " '  that  the  Constitution  be  ratified  on  the  condition  that  certain 
qtecified  amendments  should  be  made."      An  able  and  prolonged  diseus- 

*  The  following  are  ibe  uanits  of  the  delegates  chosen  by  Ihe  people  of  the  several 
■  mnties  : 

City  aiid  County  of  Xttc  T"rk. — .John  .Jar,  Itichard  Morris.  .John  Sloss  Hobart,  Alex- 
;iiider  Hamilton,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  Isaac  Roosevelt,  -James  Duane.  Richard  Harrison. 
Iliciiolas  Ix)w. 

City  and  Covnty  of  AUMtny. — Robert  Yates,  -John  I-ansing,  -Jr.,  Henry  Oothout.  Peter 
Vroman,  Israel  Thompson.  Anthony  Ten  Eyck,  Dirck  Swart. 

County  of  SuffiAk. — Henry  Scudder,  .Jonathan  X.  Havens,  .John  Smith,  Thomas  Tread- 
■veU,  David  Hedges. 

County  of  Uhittr. — George  Clinton,  .John  Cantine,  Cornelius  C.  Schoomnaker,  Ebenezer 
Clark,  James  Clinton,  Dirck  Wvnkoop. 

Conntyof  Q'/ten*. — Samuel  .Jones,  -John  Schencfc,  Xathaniel  I-awrence,  Stephen  Carman. 

Covnty  of  Kingx. — Peter  I.effen>.  Peter  Vandervoort. 

Coynty  of  Rirfimond. — Abraham  Bancker.  Gosen  Ryerss. 

C'Kjnty  of  \ft»trhf)der. — ^Lewis  Morris,  Philip  livingston,  liichaid  Hatfiel'i,  Philip  van 
'  '<xtlandt,  Thaddeas  Crane,  Ix)n  W.  tsarles. 

County  of  Ornnge. — .John  Haring.  .Jesse  AToodhtill.  Henry  Wisner.  .John  AVood. 

County  of  Diirh&sn. — Zephaniah  Plart.  Melanethon  Smith,  .Jacobus  .Swartwoot, 
Tonathan  .Vkin.  Ezra  T  Gilbert  Livingston.  -John  Ik-  Witt. 

Connty  of  jr,ntgo,,  _  :;im  Harper.  Christopher  P.  Tales,  -John  Frey.  .John 
Winn.  Volkert  Vewier.  Henr»  .'Maring. 

CoiintifM  of  WiijJtiofftoii  nnd  nixto,,. — Ichabod  Parker,  John  Williams,  Albert  Baker. 

I  copied  the  above  names  from  the  original  printed  .Journal  of  the  Convention,  in  my 
' »'>?s»-^<irtn       It  wh^  r.»^'r:T»nl  l.v  Xif-holas  Pri'w.-r    in  fiiu^rrn  form. 
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sion  ensued,  but  before  any  vote  was  taken  news  reached  Pouglikeepsie 
that  tlie  convention  of  New  Hampshire  liad  ratified  tlie  Constitution. 

Tiiis  settled  tlie  question.  The  people  of  the  requisite  number  of 
States  liad  now  spoken  in  the  affirmative.  The  question  for  the  people 
of  New  York  now  to  decide  M-as  not  whether  they  preferred  the  new 
Constitution  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  but  whether  they  would 
secede  from  the  Union.  The  Anti- Federalists  decided  wisely  and 
patriotically.  The  Federalists  proposed  a  compromise  between  Jay's 
proposition  and  that  of  their  opponents.  The  latter,  not  without  hesita- 
tion and  reluctance,  yielded  their  assent  to  the  following  resolution  : 

"•Rcaolvi'd,  That  the  Constitution  l)e  ratified,  hi  full  confidence  that 
the  amendments  proposed  by  this  convention  will  be  adopted." 

A  most  remarkable  speech  of  three  hours  l)y  Alexander  Ilamiltdii 
and  a  patriotic  one  by  Gilbert  Livingston,  of  Duchess,  effected  the  happv 
result.  There  were  fifty-seveii  members  present  and  voted,  thirty  of 
them  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and  twenty-seven  against  it 
— a  majority  fif  three.  This  decision  was  taken  on  July  28th,  and  on 
that  day  the  convention  finally  adjourned.  On  September  13tli  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  officially  proclaimed  the  National  Con.stitution  as  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  liepublic. 

At  a  special  sessior.  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  begun  in  the 
city  of  New  York  on  December  Sth  (1788),  they  chose  delegates  to 
represent  tlie  State  in  the  concluding  session  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
They  also  ajipointed  presidential  electors  and  provided  for  the  election, 
by  the  jieople,  of  six  members  of  Congress.  Under  this  provision 
Egbert  Benson,  AVilliam  Floyd,  John  Ilathorn,  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer, 
and  Peter  Sylvester  were  elected  the  first  representatives  of  New  York 
to  seats  in  the  Natioiud  Congress  under  the  new  Constitution.  The  two 
Houses  of  the  Legislature  could  not  agree  upon  a  method  of  choosing 
United  States  Senators,  and  none  were  appointed  at  that  session.  The 
State  remained  unrepresented  in  the  National  Senate  during  the  first 
session  of  the  first  Congress.  Finally  the  Legislature,  convened  in 
special  session,  l)y  joint  resolution  passed  on  July  ISHli,  appointed 
General  T'hilip  Schuyler  and  Rufus  King*  Senators.  The  hitter  gentle- 
man had  only  recently  become  a  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

*  Rnfus  King  wa-s  born  at  Scarborough,  Me.,  in  Marcli,  1755,  and  died  at  Jamaica, 
L,  I.,  in  April,  1837.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  :  became  a  lawyer  ;  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Alsop.  a  rich  merchant  of  New  York,  and  ever  afterward  made  that 
city  his  home.  Mr.  King,  like  Schuyler,  was  a  leading  Federalist.  From  1798  to  1804 
he  was  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  again  in  the  Senate, 
for  the  third  time,  in  1818.  Always  an  anti-slavery  man,  he  was  one  of  the  leader.s  of  the 
opposition  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  slave-labor  State.  He  again  went  to 
England  as  American  minister  in  1825,  but  soon  returned  in  feeble  health. 
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CHAPTER   XA'IV. 

So  soon  as  tlie  questions  concerning  territory,  honndaries,  ownersliip, 
and  government,  wliicli  liad  occupied  tlie  minds  of  the  people  of  Xew 
York,  were  settled  and  adjusted,  the  virgin  soil  and  to]iography  of  tlie 
State  attracted  the  attention  of  enterprising  jjcojile,  and  settlements 
began  to  carry  light  and  civilization  into  the  dark  wilderness. 

New  political  divisions  were  rapidly  organized.  In  1770  Albany 
County  eml)raced  all  of  Xew  York  northward  of  Ulster  County  and  west 
of  the  Hudson  Iliver,  also  all  north  of  Duchess  County  and  eastward  of 
that  river.  In  1772  Charlotte  and  Tryon  counties  were  taken  from 
Albany.  The  name  of  the  former  was  changed  in  1781  to  "Washington, 
and  that  of  the  latter  to  Montgomery.  A  part  of  Charlotte  was  included 
in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Gloucester  in  forming  the  State  of 
Yermont. 

Tryon  County  included  all  the  pi'ovince  west  of  a  longitudinal  lino 
running  nearly  through  the  middle  of  Schoharie  County.  In  1789 
Ontario  County  was  taken  from  Montgomery  County,  and  included  all 
the  land  of  which  pre-emptive  right  had  b.een  ceded  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

No  State  in  the  Union  presented  so  wide  a  range  for  enterprise  and 
exertion  as  New  York  after  tlie  war,  especially  in  the  industries  of 
agriculture  and  commerce.  The  borders  of  its  great  river  were  then 
settled  with  wealthy,  industrious,  and  thriving  people.  Campaigns 
against  the  Indians,  especially  that  of  Sullivan  in  1779,  had  revealed  to 
soldiers  of  the  latter,  wli(j  were  largely  New  Englanders,  the  richness  of 
the  soil  of  the  interior,  and  they  gave  glowing  acco^mts  to  their  friends 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  land  they  had  traversed.  The  purchase 
of  great  tracts  of  land  for  speculative  purposes,  already  mentioned, 
folloM-ed,  and  set  in  motion  emigration  fi-om  the  east  into  that  region. 

The  first  emigrant  from  New  England  was  Hugh  White,  of  Middle- 
town,  Conn.,  with  his  own  family  and  those  of  four  of  his  neighbors. 
They  seated  themselves,  at  the  beginning  of  1781,  about  four  miles  west 
of  (present)  Utica.  This  settlement  was  the  first  rose  that  blossomed  in 
the  ^\■ilderness  of  Central  and  Western  New  York.  The  now  beautiful 
and  thriving  borough  of  Whitestown  is  of  itself  a  grand  monument  to 
the  memory  of  its  founder,  who  died  there,  in  1812,  at  the  age  of  eighty 
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years.  Before  1790  scores  of  families  flocked  into  tliat  region,  largely 
from  !Xe\v  England,  and  thenceforth  emigrant  -w-agons  with  families, 
implements  of  labor  on  farms  and  for  domestic  purposes  were  contimially 
can-ying  forward  population  farther  and  farther  into  the  wilderness  of 
AVestern  New  York. 

In  17SS  ^fr.  Phelps,  one  of  the  jjurehasers  of  the  six  million  acres 
tract,  penetrated  to  the  country  of  tlie  Genesee.  He  and  some 
friends  went  up  the  Mohawk  in  boats  from  Schenectady  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  made  their  way  to  the  outlet  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  where  they 
planted  the  seed  of  a  flourishing  settlement  by  constructing  some  log- 
huts  and  making  it  the  business  capital  of  the  domain.  The  Rev. 
Samuel  Kirkland,  an  earnest  missionary  hiborer  among  the  Oneidas,  was 
their  interpreter.     Gorham  procured  cessions  of  lands  from  tlie  Senecas. 

In  1T!)1  a  party  of  emigrants  constructed  a  wagon-road  from  Whites- 
town  to  Canandaigua,  the  first  ever  opened  from  the  Mohawk  River  to 
the  Genesee  country.  These  pioneers  suffered  great  hardships  in  the 
performance  of  their  task,  for  the  route  lay  over  lofty  hills  and  deep 
ravines,  broad  marshes  and  swift-running  streams  ;  ^^et  they  persevered, 
and  made  a  liighway  for  swarms  of  emigrants  from  New  England,  who 
soon  made  it  a  beaten  path.  It  was  soon  afterward  continued  to  the 
foot  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  site  of  Buffalo.  In  this  work  the  Government 
did  nothing  ;  private  individuals  did  everything.  This  highway  was  the 
first  work  of  internal  improvement  in  the  State  of  New  York.  (_)thers 
of  greater  ini])ortance  will  be  noticed  presently. 

"When  the  National  Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  rerpiisite  luunber 
of  States  the  patriotic  o]3ponents  of  the  instrument  generally  acquiesced 
in  the  decision.  Judge  Yates,  who  in  the  National  and  State  conven- 
tions had  strongly  ojjposed  it,  now,  in  his  first  charge  to  the  Grand  Jury 
at  Aliiany  after  the  ratification,  said  : 

'■  Before  the  Constitution  was  ratified  I  had  been  opposed  to  it  ;  it  is 
now  mine  and  every  other  man's  duty  to  support  it.'' 

But  it  was  not  long  before  party  strife  became  more  violent  than  ever 
tliroughout  the  country,  especially  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
party  lines  were  sharply  drawn  between  the  Federalists  and  Anti-Feder- 
alists. "Washington  identified  himself  M-ith  the  former.  The  Constitu- 
tion Mas  not  all  that  he  could  liave  wished,  yet  he  regarded  its  adoption 
as  a  real  blessing  to  the  country.  In  a  letter  to  (ieneral  Schuyler  on  the 
subject  he  wrote  : 

'■  That  invisil)le  Hand  which  has  so  often  interposed  to  save  onr 
country  from  impending  destruction  seems  in  no  instance  to  have  been 
more  remarkaldy  exerted  than  in  that  of  disposing  the  peo])le  of  this 
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continent  to  adopt,  in  a  peaeeaMc  manner,  a  constitntion  wliic-li,  if  well 
administered,  l)i  1^  fair  to  make  America  a  happy  nation." 

The  choice  of  the  tirst  President  of  the  United  States  under  the 
National  Constitntion  was  done  very  quietly,  for  there  was  no  partisan- 
ship displayed.  The  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  M-hole  people  were 
instinctively  tnrned  toward  Washington,  the  "  Saviour  of  his  Conntry,' '  as 
the  fittest  man  to  guide  the  vessel  of  State,  with  its  precious  freight,  on 
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its  first  necessarily  perilous  voyage.      He  received  every  vote  in  the  Elec- 
toral College.      John  AdanLs  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  decreed  tliat  the  city  of  New  York 
should  he  the  I'esidence  of  the  Xational  Government.  The  City  Hall, 
in  Wall  Street,  fronting  the  head  of  Broad  Street,  was  fitted  up  for  the 
use  of  the  x^ational  Legslatnre.  March  ith  (1790)  was  the  day  designated 
for  the  organization  of  t!ie  new  government.  That  auspicious  day  was 
ushered  in  hy  the  ringing  of  hells  and  the  booming  of  cannons  ;  but  the 
members  of  Congress  were  tardy  in  their  journeys  to  tlie  capital,  owing 
to  the  wretched  state  of  the  roads.  On  the  appointed  day  only  a  few  of 
them  were  present.      It  w;is  April  (Jth  liefore  a  quorum  ^\•as  assembled, 
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when  the  two  Ilonses  proceeded  to  count  the  votes  for  President  and 
Tice-President  and  declare  the  result. 

The  Vice-President  reached  Xew  York  on  April  21st.  The  President 
arrived  two  days  later.  His  journey  from  Mount  Yernon  had  been  an 
almost  continuous  ovation.  A  committee  of  Congress  met  him  ac  Eliza- 
bethtown.  2s.  •!..  and  from  its  port  he  was  conveyed  in  a  barge  to  the 
foot  of  Wall  Street,  at  the  East 
River,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
governor,  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  a  vast  concourse  of  citi- 
zens, who  formed  a  procession  and 
conducted  him  to  the  mansion 
in  Cherry  Street,  near  Franklin 
Square,  prepared  for  his  residence. 
That  was  then  the  most  fashion- 
able part  of  the  city.  That  even- 
ing the  whole  town  was  illtimi- 
nated.  .  ^ 

At  noon  on  April  30th,  after 
religious  services  had  been  held  ■^^ 
in  all  the  churches  in  the  city, 
Washington  left  .the  presidential 
mansion,  escorted  by  a  procession 
formed  of  members  of  Congress 

and  heads  of  departments  in  carriages,  led  by  the  City  Cavalry,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  City  Hall,  where,  in  its  street  gallery,  in  the  presence  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  people,  the  inaugural  ceremonies  were  performed.  The 
oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Robert  R.  Livingston,*  the  first 
Chancellor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Returning  to  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, the  President  read  his  inaugural  address,  after  which  the  whole 
assembly  went  on  foot  to  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  on  Broadway,  where  prayers 
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*  Robert  R.  Livingston  was  bom  in  Xew  Tork  City  Xovember  2Tth,  1747  ;  died  at 
the  Livingston  Manor-House  February  26th,  1813.  He  was  graduated  at  King's  (now 
Columbia)  College,  became  a  successful  lawyer,  and  was  recorder  of  the  city  of  Xew 
York  in  1773.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  in  1775  ;  was  one 
of  the  committee  to  di-aft  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  necessary  absence  from 
Philadelphia  prevented  his  voting  for  and  signing  it.  He  was  appointed  the  first  chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  which  position  he  held  until  1801.  He  was  secretary 
for  foreign  affairs  of  the  General  Government  from  1781  to  1783  :  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee that  framed  the  National  Constitution  ;  minLster  of  the  United  States  to  France  in 
1801-1801,  and  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  was  the  efficient  coadjutor 
of  Rol)ert  Fulton  in  perfecting  navigation  on  the  Hudson  River  by  steam. 
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were  read  by  the  cliajjhiiii  of  tlie  Senate.  Then  the  President  was 
escorted  to  his  i-esidence.  Tlie  ceremonies  of  tlie  day  were  conchided 
by  a  disphi}'  of  fireworks  in  the  evening. 

General  Schuyler,  Joliii  Jay,  and  Colonel  Alexander  Hamilton  were 
the  chief  leaders  of  the  Federal  Party  in  New  York,  ajid  had  great  influ- 
ence with  President  Washington.  Scliuyler  and  Hamilton  were  uncom- 
promising partisans,  as  all  men  of  strong  moral  convictions  are  apt  to  be, 
and  they  induced  the  President  to  l)estow  Government  patronage  npon 
men  ■who  were,  either  personally  or  politically,  opposed  to  Governor 
Clinton.  Jay  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  ;  James 
Duane,  Judge  of  the  District  of  New  York  ;  Richard  Harrison,  United 
States  Attorney  ;  and  William  S.  Smith,  Marshal.  Hamilton,  who  was 
the  soul  of  tlie  Federal  Party,  was  called  to  the  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of  New  York  was  less  democratic  than 
that  of  any  other  State.  It  placed  an  enormous  amount  of  power  and 
patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  governor.  With  this  advantage  Clinton 
and  his  friends  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  political  warfare  with  great 
vigor  and  success  for  a  very  long  time  ;  but  the  Coustitutioii  afforded  a 
check  npon  an  nndue  exercise  of  that  power  when  l:)earing  upon  the 
control  of  offices  by  the  provision  of  a  Council  of  Appointment.  That 
Council,  as  we  have  observed,  was  created  by  the  choice  of  the  Assendily, 
of  one  Senator  each  year  out  of  each  Senatorial  district,  and  these,  with 
the  governor,  formed  the  Council.  The  governor  had  a  right  to  give  a 
cnsting  vote,  but  had  no  vote  for  any  other  purpose.  He  was  ex- 
officio  president  of  the  (,'ouneil,  and  was  required,  "by  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Council,  to  appoint  all  officers"  whose  appointment  was 
not  otherwise  provided  for. 

After  the  inauguration  of  Washington  political  parties  in  New  York 
became  mixed.  The  Federalists  determined  to  form  a  coalition  foi-  the 
l)ui'pose  of  breaking  the  Anti-Federalist  ascendency.  They  induced  the 
Anti- Federalist  Judge  Yates  to  accept  from  them  the  nomination  for 
governor  in  opposition  to  Chnton.  The  coalition  M'as  unsuccessful,  and 
Clinton  was  re-elected  by  a  strong  majority.  The  election  was  warmly 
contested.  The  whole  number  of  votes  (tast  in  the  State  was  12,343. 
The  census  of  17U0  certified  the  nnndjer  of  the  popnlation  then  in  the 
State  to  be  340,12(1,  an  increase  of  more  than  85,000  in  five  years.  This 
increase  had  been  caused  largely  by  emigration  into  the  nortliern  and 
western  parts  of  the  State.  The  city  of  New  York  then  contained  a 
population  of  33,131. 

The  subject  of  improving  the  internal    naviiration' of  tlie  State  now 
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eiitijaged  the  earnest  attoutioii  of  tlioughtfiil  men.  General  Seliiiyler 
saw,  when  in  England  in  17<>1,  the  canal  constructed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater.  He  was  deeply  impressed  witii  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
and  as  opportunities  offered  he  urged  the  importance  of  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  Mohawk  River  by  short  canals  around  rifts  and 
slialKiws.  He  suggested  that  by  a  short  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Wood  Creek,  which  flows  into  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  that  stream  and  tlie  outlet  of  Oneida  Lake  into  tlie 
Oswego  River,  continuous  navigation  between  the  Hudson  and  l^ake 
Ontario  might  be  effected.  At  Schuyler's  suggestion,  Governor  Sir 
Henry  Moore  presented  the  subject  to  the  Colonial  Legislature  in  1768. 

So  early  as  1772  Christopher  Colics  *  lectured  in  New  York  and 
Albany  on  Inland  Lock  Navigation,  and  warmly  advocated  Schuyler's 
project.  Schuyler  also  urged  the  construction  of  a  canal  between  the 
Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  so  early  as  177').  In  1784  Colles  presented 
a  memorial  to  the  Legislature  proposing  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mohawk,  and  that  year  he  penetrated  the  country  to  Wood 
Creek,  pul)lished  an  account  of  his  observations  in  a  pamphlet,  and  in 
the  winter  of  178(5  the  Legislature  made  a  report  favorable  to  his  jjroject. 
Nothing  more  seems  t(.>  have  been  done. 

At  about  that  time  Washington  made  a  tour  in  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  He  was  then  much  interested  in  the  subject  of 
internal  navigation  in  his  own  State.  He  passed  over  Lake  George  and 
down  Lake  Champlain  as  far  as  Crown  Point.  Returning  to  Schenec- 
tady, he  went  up  the  Mohawk  to  Fort  Schuyler  (now  Rome),  and  visited 
Otsego  Lake  and  its  vicinity.  He  observed  the  feasibility  and  com- 
mended tlie  importance  of  inland  navigation  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Soon  after  this  Elkanah  Watson  appears  upon  the  scene  as  a  most 
earnest  advocate  of    a  continuous   water   communication   between   the 

*  Christopher  Colles  was  born  iu  Ireliind  about  the  3-ear  1787.  and  was  educated  by 
Richard  Pocoeke,  the  Oriental  traveller.  After  the  death  of  his  patron,  in  1765,  ho  came 
to  America,  and,  as  we  have  observed,  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  canal  navigation. 
He  was  a  skilful  engineer.  He  proposed  plans  for  supplying  the  city  of  New  York  with 
pure  water  so  early  as  1774.  In  1797  he  proi)Osed  to  bring  the  waters  of  the  Bron.x 
River,  in  Westchester  County,  into  the  city.  He  constructed  a  series  of  sectional  road 
maps  for  the  use  of  travellers.  His  active  mind  kept  his  bands  busy  in  a  variety  ol 
employments.  At  one  time  he  was  the  actuary  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  He  was 
also  a  notable  inventor,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Dr. 
Sanuiel  L.  Mitchell,  Dr.  Hosack,  .Jarvis,  the  iiainter.  and  other  distinguisheil  men  of  New 
York.  The  effigy  of  Colles  was  borne  in  the  grand  procession  in  New  Y'ork  which  (■ele- 
brated  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  liad  then  been  iu  his  grave  about  four  years, 
having  died  in  the  autumn  of  1821.  His  remains  lie  unhonored  in  the  buryiug-ground 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Hudson  Street. 
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Hudson  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  In  tliis  project  lie  spent  mucli  time 
for  yeai"S,  and  was  a  most  efficient  supporter  of  General  Schuyler's  ean;il 
projects.  He  made  journeys  westward  from  Albany  to  gather  up  facts, 
and  he  penetrated  the  country  to  Seneca  Lake.* 

The  final  result  of  the  endeavors  of  these  public-spirited  men  was  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  in  January,  1792,  for 

chartering  two  inland  lock  naviga- 
tion companies.  (_)ne  was  called 
the  Western  Inland  Lock  jSfaviga- 
tion  Company,  and  the  other  the 
Northern  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Comjiany.  These  companies  were 
formed,  and  General  Schuyler  was 
unanimously  chosen  president  of 
each  company.  Thomas  Eddy,  an 
enterprising  Quakei',  was  appointed 
treasurer  of  the  Western  Company, 
ilcconipanied  by  Goldsbrow  Ban- 
yer  and  Elkanah  Watson  and  sur- 
veyors and  engineers,  Schuykr 
made  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
whole  route  for  the  western  enter- 
prise, from  Schenectady  to  the 
waters  of  Lakes  Seneca  and  Onta- 
rio, in  August  and  Septend^er,  1792.  They  also  explored  the  route 
for  the  northern  canal,  from  the  head  of  tide-water  of  the  Hudson, 
just  above  Albany,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  at  (present)  Wliite- 
liall.  These  explorations  were  satisfactory  to  both  companies,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1793  tlie  Western  Company  began  vi'ork  at  the  Little  Falls, 
in  Herkimer  County,  M-ith  artificers  and  about  three  hundred  laborci's. 

*  Elkanah  Watson  was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  January,  1758,  and  died  at  Poil 
Kent.  Essex  County,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  1842.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  emjiloy  of  Jolm 
Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  sent  him  to  Boston  with  a  large  amount  of  powder  for 
the  patriot  army  besiegini;  it  in  1TT5.  Before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  Brown  sent 
him  to  Charleston  and  other  Southern  ports  with  $.50,000,  to  buy  cargoes  for  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Congress  sent  despatches  by  him  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  Paris.  lie  remained  in  France  until  1784,  engaged  in  a  commission  busine.ss 
at  Nantes  in  connection  with  j\Ir.  Brown.  He  went  to  Albany  in  1789,  and  became 
greatly  interested  in  General  Schuyler's  canal  projects.  He  afterward  travelled  in  Europe, 
and  in  1807  settled  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  as  a  farmer,  and  made  many  improvements  in 
agriculture.  After  a  visit  to  the  lake  region  in  the  ISTorth-wcst  he  settled  at  Porl  Kent, 
on  the  west  side  of  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  resided  until  his  death.  His  autobiog- 
rapliy  was  completed  and  published  liy  his  .son,  Winslow  C.  Watson,  in  18.56. 
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The  jSTortheni  Company  began  work  at  Stillwater  tlie  same  vear.  Delays 
followed,  fliiefly  on  account  of  a  want  of  funds,  and  yet  so  vigorously 
did  the  president  and  his  associates,  especially  Mr.  Watson,  ])ush  on  the 
work  when  means  wore  at  command,  that  boats  of  sixteen  tons  burden 
passed  over  the  whole  route,  from  Schenectady  to  Oneida  Lake,  in  170(!, 
without  interruption.  There  Avere  only  about  six  miles  of  canalling 
altogether. 

Unfortunately,  the  locks  in  the  canals  had  been  constructed  of  wood, 
and  were  too  perishable.  William  Weston,  a  distinguished  canal 
engineer,  came  to  this  country  from  England  early  in  1705.  He  was 
employed  to  examine  the  whole  work  of  the  companies  with  Creneral 
Schuyler,  and  the  result  was  an  order  for  him  to  reconstruct  the  locks  of 
stone.      This  operation  exhausted  the  funds  of  the  company. 

Ill  1703  Isambert  Brunei,  a  distinguished  French  engineer,  arrived 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  General  Schuyler.  He  was  employed  in 
1704  in  a  survey  of  the  Northern  or  Champlain  Canal.  That  was 
almost  fifty  years  before  he  completed  the  famous  tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  at  London,  and  received  the  honors  of  knighthood  from  the  then 
young  Queeu  of  England. 

In  1796  Mr.  Weston,  under  the  direction  of  the  Western  Company, 
made  an  exploration  of  a  route  for  a  canal  between  the  Mohawk  and 
Seneca  rivers.  A  canal  was  speedily  constructed,  and  became  the  living 
germ  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal  which  was  afterward  built  b}'  the  State. 
It  led  Gouverneur  Morris,  in  1801,  to  conceive  the  greatest  of  canal 
projects — namely,  the  connection  of  Lake  Elrie  with  the  Hudson  l)y  an 
artiticial  river,  a  work  that  was  completed  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
afterward.      This  great  work  will  receive  special  notice  presently. 

The  interest  of  General  Schuyler  in  canal  navigation  never  flagged 
during  his  life.  So  late  as  the  summer  of  1S02,  when  he  was  almost 
sixty-nine  years  of  age,  he  endured  the  hardships  incident  to  an  explora- 
tion oi  the  whole  line  of  the  Western  Canal  route,  and  gave  his  personal 
attention  to  the  construction  of  new  locks,  repairing  old  ones,  and 
jeinoving  obstructions.  His  manuscript  journal  kept  during  tiiat  explo- 
ration is  before  me,  and  is  filled  with  vivid  pictures  of  the  labors  and 
privations  which  he  then  endured.  To  General  Schuyler  is  undoubtedly 
due  the  honor  of  the  paternity  of  the  canal  system  of  ISTew  Yoi-k,  which 
contributed  so  much  to  its  prosperity. 

Immediately  after  the  war  for  independence  the  city  of  New  York — 
tlie  commercial  metropolis  of  the  State — began  the  task  of  recuperation. 
Fire  had  consumed  a  vast  number  of  its  dwellings  ;  its  churches  had 
been  desecrated  and   laid  waste  ;  its  commerce  had  been  destroyed  by 
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the  war.  and  its  y 
ences  in  polit: 
anew,  as  it  wc:^. 
freedom  was  large. 

The  Whig  refugees 
dwellings  ••—■■;  T 
ment  was  - 


been  Pranged  from  each  other  bv  diffc.-- 
Xew  York  was  compelled  to  begin  life 
-■'-'-  -^naeh  it  paid  to  the  cause  of  haman 
~t  ireelv  and  cheerfnllT  given. 
i<>  the  citT.  iiianr  of  them  to  find  their 
-"  -  "^  -  '^"imed.  and  mianicipal  govem- 
.   17S4,  James  Dnane,*  an 
Whig,  was  chosen  mayor. 
"'        :    his    dwelling   un 
presentt  Gramerer 
.ishes    and  his   fortune 
'  ."-r  •:-         .'-  •   ••ngh  the  ritalirr  of 
T..e  e;:_  -een  paralvzed.  vet 

:   -ru — •  •  high-mi  nded    men* "    who 
-"      "      a  State,"    were  left, 
i.dnenee  was  soon  mani- 
fested in  the  Tisible  aspects  of  pc 
"      -    *  "     -d  the  reviral  of  cmb- 
:-=r,r.      _;ai  not  much  was   done 
""        in  the  war  of  public  improremeois 
"oee  of  the  eeninrx. 
_..:.dred    Tears   ago    iheit. 
-J  here  and   there   a  hoaee 
aboTe  Marraj-  Street  on  the  west 
ade  of  the  ciir  of  Xew  Toit,  and 
above  Chi"  ^  .-:  side,  ^ot  a  l^ank  "r  insurance  cmnpanr 

existed  in  the  city.     Waii  Street  was  the  =e  .  elegance,  and 

fashion.     Its  dwellings  were  chiefly  of  —  -L  ^nsies. 

and  the  ad^  of  many  of  them  we?e  •  :   "       -  -      Between 

Broadway  and  the  Hadsc»n  River  above  Beade  Street  misfat  be  Sct; 
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*  Ji^  -  -  —     --sa-  l»?m  in  Xe-a-  Ycefe  City  e: 

esaie  in  the  Iowa-  Sloha^k  re-ii?€2,  sad  l>e-xaa  £  ■ 
wiiib^ --  •-  -     y    "- 


-        Hr 
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lie:  ween  Tesej  and  Marraj  sireets.     Thej  "were  of  stone  and  Lriek,  and 
s(i  narrow  that  onlv  two  persons  might  walk  abreast. 

The  citT  was  the  seat  of  the  Xational  Government  from  1TS5  nntil 
17?<>.  when  it  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia.  Dnrinw  the  session  of 
the  State  Convention  ai  Poughkeepsie  in  the  summer  of  17SS  the  city 
was  mneh  excited  bv  the  discussions  of  opposing  factions.  Congress 
-  -  '  :n  session  at  Xew  York.  On  Jnlj  Sth.  eighteen  davs  before 
:  -:itntion  was  ratilied.  its  ardent  friends  in  Xew  York,  feeling 

eoofident  of  success,  fitted  up  a  little  frigate  on  wheels,  and  called  it 
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felMi. 


TABI.es  at  the   FEDEKAl.  DUTSEE- 


ihe  Federal  Ship  JIamUion.  It  was  commanded  by  C-oinmodore 
Xieholson  and  manned  by  thirty  seamen  and  mariners.  Aeeompiiiied 
"  ~  d  great  proe^sion,  it  was  drawn  bv  ten  hoises  fmrn  the  B<>wl:i:ir  Green 
:  -  Bayard's  Farm,  near  Grand  Street  and  the  Bowery,  where  rab.es  were 
spread  and  dinner  was  provided  for  four  or  Sve  thousand  people.  At  a 
•  'Tilar  table,  "wliich  was  a  little  elevated,  were  seated  i:;e2il>ers  of 
'  .  :..^Tes.  heads  of  departments,  foreign  representatives,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons.  "•  From  this  table  thirteen  other  tables  diverged,  at 
which  sat  the  multitude. 
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All  Anti-Federal  newspaper  (Greenleaf  s  Fatrlutlc  Register)  lam- 
pooned tlie  procession  and  its  promoters.  The  Federalists  were  greatly 
irritated,  and  when  the  Constitution  was  ratified  a  mob  brol^e  into  the 
office  of  tlie  offending  newspaper  and  destroyed  the  press  and  types. 
They  tlien  attacked  the  liouse  of  General  Land),  tlie  Collector  of  the 
Port,*  in  Wall  Street.  lie  had  been  forewarned,  and  was  ft)rearined. 
He  had  barricaded  the  lower  story  of  his  honse,  and  with  two  or  three 
friends  with  muskets,  in  the  second  story,  and  his  daughter,  a  young  liidy 
from  Connecticut,  and  a  colored  servant  in  the  attic  well  supplied  with 
tiles  and  glass  bottles  to  shower  on  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  they  so  well 
defended  the  castle  that  the  assailants  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege 
and  retire  discomfited. 

The  city  of  New  York  was  several  times  scourged  by  yellow-fever.  It 
appeared  there  in  1742,  but  its  most  frightful  ravages  occurred  during 
the  closing  decade  of  the  last  century.  It  broke  out  in  1791,  but  it  was 
so  late  in  the  season  that  frosts  soon  checked  it.  In  1795  it  slew  772 
persons.  Its  most  fearful  visit  was  in  1798,  when  it  raged  from  July 
until  November,  and  killed  2100  persons  in  the  city  and  300  residents 
who  had  fied  from  it.  In  1799  and  1800  this  plague  prevailed,  l)ut  in  a 
mild  form  ;  but  in  1803  the  disease  slew  about  GliO  persons.  When  it 
again  broke  out  in  1805  witli  much  violence,  so  great  was  the  panic  that 
one  third  of  the  population,  then  numbering  75,000,  fled  to  the  country. 

The  city  was  almost  entirely  exempted  from  this  dreadful  scourge 
from  1803  until  IS  19,  when  yellow-fever  raged  there  to  a  considerable 
extent.  It  again  appeared  in  1822  and  1823,  but  in  a  comparatively 
mild  form.  Since  the  latter  year  only  sporadic  cases  have  been  known. 
It  has  never  apjieared  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  This  disease  never 
originates  or  scarcely  ever  exists  north  of  the  latitude  of  die  city  of  New 
York,  unless  the  seeds  of  tlie  malady  shall  be  carried  by  fugitives  from 
the  plague  in  lower  latitudes. 


*  A  part  of  Lamb's  residence  was  used  for  the  Custom  House,  the  business  of  the  port 
of  New  Yorlv  not  then  l)eing  extensive  enough  to  need  the  space  or  warrant  the  expense 
of  a  separate  building. 
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CHAPTER   XXY. 

George  Clinton,  the  E-epublieaii  governor,  was  re-elected  in  the 
spring  of  1792,  with  Pierre  van  Corthmd  as  lieutenant-governor.  The 
opposing  candidates  were  Joliii  Jay  and  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the 
latter  a  son-in-law  of  General  Schuvler  and  the  last  of  the  patroons.  In 
the  autnnin  of  the  same  year  ^^residential  electors  were  chosen,  and 
Washington  was  re-elected  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Electoral 
College. 

The  dividing  lino  between  the  two  great  political  parties  —Federalists 
and  Republicans — -was  now  more  distinctly  drawn  than  ever,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  that  great  movement 
began,  and  until  it  had  progressed  some  time,  there  was  only  one  feeling 
among  Americans  in  regard  to  it,  and  that  was  earnest  S3'mpathy  for 
their  old  ally.  But  when  the  movement  fell  under  the  control  of  violent 
demagogues,  and  conservative  men  like  Lafayette  were  driven  from  their 
country  ;  when  the  civilized  world  was  shocked  by  the  terrible  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins,  many  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  America  paused. 
Apprehending  that  the  intrigues  of  the  French  and  the  generous  sym- 
]iathy  of  the  Americans  might  involve  the  young  Republic  in  a  European 
Avar,  tliey  not  only  withdrew  their  sympathies,  but  soon  went  so  far  as 
to  denounce  the  original  revolution.     These  were  chiefly  Federalists. 

The  Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  the  French  Revolution 
with  great  warmth,  hailing  its  authors  and  promoters  as  friends  and 
lirothers.  They  wrongly  charged  the  Federalists  with  hostility  to  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  Avith  friendship  for  their  late 
enemy.  Great  Britain,  and  even  with  anti-republican  and  monarchical 
tendencies.  This  antagonism  of  opinion  grew  more  and  more  intense 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1793,  £.  C.  Genet — "  Citizen"  Genet,  as  he  was 
styled — arrived  in  this  country  as  the  representative  of  the  French 
Republic. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  a  member  of  Washington's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State,  was  in  France  when  the  revolution  there  broke  out,  and  he  had 
come  home  fllled  with  admiration  and  love  for  the  cause,  which  had  not 
then  been  stained  by  the  outrages  of  the  Jacobins.  He  expected  to  find 
equal  enthusiasm  among  his  countrymen  ;  but  when  he  reached  New 
"i  ork  he  was  chilled  by  the  frigidity  which  he   encountered.      He  was 
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coidially  received  by  tlic  wealthier  and  more  refined  classes  of  society  at 
New  York,  l)Ut  tliese  were  composed  largely  of  members  of  the  old  Tory 
families,  whose  opinions,  frankly  spoken,  often  shocked  him.  lie 
became  painfully  sensitive,  and  he  soon  regarded  the  conservatism  of 
Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  other  conspicuous  Federalists  as 
evidence  of  tlieir  unfaithfulness  to  the  cause  for  which  they  had  so  zeal- 
ously contended.  Toward  Ham- 
ilton he  indulged  positive  dislike, 
and  considered  him  a  dangerous 
citizen. 

By  common  consent  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson became  the  leader  of  the 
rapidly  growing  Republican  Party, 
which  hailed  with  enthusiasm  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  French 
Ivino',  the  jiroclamatiou  of  the 
Republic  with  all  its  horrors, 
the  virtual  declaration  of  war  by 
France  against  all  monarchical 
Europe,  and  its  actual  conquest  of 
a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  a  friend 
of  the  United  States.  Perceiving 
the  danger  with  which  such  blind 
enthusiasm  menaced  the  Repui)- 
lic,  Washington  issued  a  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  in  the  spring  of  1793.  It  was  bitterly  denounced  by 
the  French  Party,  as  the  Republicans  were  now  called. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement  in  the  pul)lic  mind  that  Citizen 
Genet  arrived*  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in  defiance  of  the  proclama- 
tion, proceeded  to  fit  out  privateers  (which  M'ero  manned  chiefly  by 
American  citizens)  to  prey  upon  British  commerce  in  our  waters.     One 

*  Edmund  Charks  Genet  -n-as  born  at  Versailles,  France,  in  January,  1763,  and  died 
at  Grecnbusli,  opposite  Albany,  N.  Y. ,  in  July,  1834.  He  was  a  precocious  lad,  wlio 
early  developed  a  taste  and  talent  for  literature,  like  his  notable  sister,  JIadanie  Campan. 
He  was  attached  to  foreign  eniliassies  in  his  youth,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  before  he  came  to  America.  iVs  will  be  observed  in  the  te.xt,  his  conduct  as 
representative  of  the  French  revolutionists  became  very  obno.\ious  to  our  Government. 
Such  changes  took  place  in  France  that  Genet  dared  not  return.  He  remained  in  New. 
York,  and  married  the  daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  and  became  one  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  commonwealtli.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being  tlie 
daughter  of  Mr.  Osgood,  the  first  Postmaster- General  under  the  National  Constitution. 
Fond  of  agriculture,  he  took  great  interest  in  its  pursuit.  His  last  illness  was  occasioned 
by  attendance  at  a  meeting  of  an  agricultural  society  of  wliicli  he  was  president. 
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of  these — Z' Ambu-sccule — the  frigate  tliat  broiiglit  the  minister  to  our 
shores,  went  prowling  up  tlie  coast,  seizing  English  vessels,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia,  bearing  at  her  masthead  and  elsewhere  libertj- 
caps.  She  was  greeted  by  a  multitude  of  citizens  with  ''  peals  of  exulta- 
tion," Jefferson  wrote  to  Madison.  Genet  soon  followed.  He  had 
received  everywhere  on  his  land  journey  demonstrations  of  delight. 
lie  was  met  at  the  Schuylkill  liy  a  crowd  of  citizens  and  escorted  into 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  entertained  at  a  pul)lic  l)anquet  by  his 
Republican  friends  before  he  had  presented  his  credentials  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  !  He  had  changed  the  nanae  of  L'  Airihuscade 
to  Little  Democrat,  in  French,  and  from  that  time  the  Rei3ul)licans  were 
called  '■  Democrats"'  in  derision.""' 

Genet  bore  secret  instructions  from  his  Government  to  foment  discord 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  to  set  the  American 
Government  at  detiance,  if  necessary,  to  accomplish  his  purpose  ;  and 
yet  when  he  presented  his  credentials  to  the  President  he  uttered  the 
most  vehement  jirotestations  of  the  peaceful  and  friendly  intentions  of 
the  French  Ilepublic.  ''  Xothing,"  wrote  Jefferson,  "  could  be  more 
affectionate,  more  inagnanimous  than  the  purport  of  Genet's  mission. 
.  .  .  He  offers  everything  and  asks  nothing."  But  when  Genet  left 
the  presence  of  Washington  the  minister  s  pride  was  touched  and  his 
hopeful  ardor  was  chilled.  He  had  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  profound  dignity  in  that  presence,  and  he  was  made  to  realize 

*  Madness  appears  to  liave  seized  some  of  the  staid  citizens  of  Pliiladelphia  at  tliat 
moment.  TIic  sympatliizers  witli  the  Frencli  revolutionists  at  tliat  banquet  (May  23d,  1793) 
presented  .some  stran,i;e  scenes.  Governor  !Miftlin  was  among  the  guests.  The  chief 
music  wa,s  the  air  of  the  "3Iarseillai.se."  A  Liberty  Tree  crowned  the  table.  The 
flags  of  the  two  nations  were  fraternally  enfolded.  A  red  cap  of  liberty  was  first  placed 
on  the  liead  of  Genet  and  then  upon  the  head  of  each  guest,  who,  while  it  rested  there, 
uttered  some  patriotic  sentiment.  A  roa.sted  pig  on  the  table  received  the  name  of  the 
murdered  King  of  the  French.  The  head  of  the  pig  wa.s  severed  from  the  body  and 
carried  round  to  each  guest,  who.  after  placing  tlie  liberty-cap  on  his  head,  pronounced 
the  word  "tyrant,"  and  proceeded  to  mangle  with  his  knife  the  head  of  the  luckless 
porker!  Earlier  than  this,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Philadelphia  to  celebrate  the  alliance 
whh  France  (February  (ith,  ITTS),  a  pike  at  the  head  of  tlie  table  bore  upon  its  point  a 
bonnet  rouge  entwined  with  the  tlags  of  tlie  two  nations. 

There  was  a  strange  political  demonstration  at  Boston  a  few  days  earlier.  An  ox  was 
roasted  whole,  decorated  with  riblions.  and  borne  in  a  procession  through  the  streets  on 
«  car  drawn  by  si.vteen  horses,  followed  by  carts  carrying  sixteen  hundred  loaves  of  bread 
and  two  hogsheads  of  punch,  which  were  distributed  among  the  people.  Three  hundred 
citizens,  with  Samuel  Adams  at  their  head,  sat  down  to  a  banquet.  The  children  of  all 
the  schools  were  paraded  in  the  streets,  to  whom  cakes  were  presented  bearing  the 
.stamped  words,  Liberty  and  Equality. 

The  citizens  of  Xew  York  did  not  indulgr  in  such  extravagances  at  that  time. 
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his  own  littleness  while  standing  before  that  noble  representative  of  the 
best  men  and  soundest  principles  of  the  American  Kepnblic.  He  with- 
drew from  the  audience  abashed  and  subdued.  He  had  heard  sentiments 
of  sincere  regard  for  the  French  nation  that  touched  the  sensibilities  of 
his  heart,  and  he  had  felt  in  the  genuine  courtesy  and  severe  simplicity 
and  frankness  of  the  President's  manner,  wholly  free  from  efEervescent 
enthusiasm,  a  withering  rebuke,  not  only  of  the  adulation  in  public 
places,  but  also  of  liis  own  ]u-etentious  aspirations  and  ungenerous 
duj>licity.  He  had  already  been  rebuked  by  the  action  of  more  th:ui 
three  hundred  merchants  and  other  substantial  men  in  Pliiladelphia, 
who  on  the  day  of  his  arrival  had  signed  and  presented  to  President 
TVashington  an  address  expressing  their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  his  proclamation  of  neutrality. 

The  Re])ul)licans  were  ii'repressible.  In  their  infatuation  they  formed 
Democratic  societies  in  various  cities,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin 
clubs  of  Paris.  Their  ciperations  Avere  in  secret,  and  their  proceedings 
were  often  extremely  disloyal.  In  servile  imitation  of  their  jimtotypes, 
they  adopted  the  peculiar  phrases  of  the  populace  of  Paris,  and  a  power- 
ful faction  was  soon  visible  in  the  United  States  more  French  than 
American  in  their  haljics  of  thought  and  political  principles. 

The  Government  went  straight  forward  in  the  performance  of  its 
duty,  satisfied  that  it  woidd  be  sustained  by  the  great  )nass  of  the 
American  people.  British  vessels  captured  by  privateers  were  restored 
to  their  owners  ;  American  citizens  acting  as  privateers  were  prosecuted  ; 
collectors  at  ports  of  the  United  States  were  ordered  to  seize  all  jiriva- 
teers  that  entered  them  ;  Ciiief  Justice  Jay  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
all  Grand  Juries  to  jDresent  for  trial  persons  engaged  in  such  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nations  ;  and  the  privateers  v/ere  ordered  to  leave  American 
waters  forthwith. 

Genet  and  his  American  partisans  were  greatly  irritated.  Encourageil 
by  the  disloyal  faction.  Genet  vehemently  protested  against  the  acts 
of  the  Government,  and  even  threatened  to  "  appeal  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  people" — in  other  M^ords,  to  incite  an  insurrection.  lie 
actually  began  to  fit  out  a  privateer  at  Philadelphia,  when  Governor 
Mililin,  though  a  Eepnblican,  threatened  to  seize  the  vessel  if  he  per- 
sisted. Jefferson  soon  foimd  his  French  friend  exceedingly  troublesome. 
He  begged  him  to  pause  in  his  outrageous  career.  The  minister  refused 
to  listen,  and  raved  like  a  madman.  Jefferson,  disgusted  with  his  con- 
duct, joined  "Washington  in  requesting  the  French  Government  to  recall 
their  obnoxious  representative.  Genet  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
was  received  with  more  enthusiasm,   if  possible,  than  at  Philadelphia. 
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He  was  welcomed  by  ringing  of  bells  and  salvos  of  cannon  fired  in  honor 
of  the  success  of  the  Republicans  of  France.  A  great  nieeting  had  been 
held  in  the  Fields  (now  City  Hall  Park),  at  which  a  committee  of  forty 
had  been  appointed  to  meet  him  at  Paulus  Hook  (Jersey  City)  aiul 
escort  him  into  the  town.  The  Federalists,  supported  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  held  counter  meetings,  denounced  Genet's  conduct,  and 
warmly  endorsed  the  Proclamation  of  Neutrality. 

The  Republican  newspapers  iu  Xew  York  had  zealously  espoused  the 
French  cause,  and  the  minister  was  feted  and  caressed  to  his  Iieart's  con- 
tent. The  liberty-cap  was  raised  upon  the  flag-staff  at  the  Tontine 
Coffee- House  ;  tri-colored  cockades  were  worn  by  many  citizens  ;  the 
Marseillaise  Hymn  was  chanted  and  the  carmagnole  *  was  performed  in 
the  streets.  For  a  time  Xew  York  seemed  transformed  into  a  French 
city.f 

Genet  was  recalled.  A  ]iolitical  change  had  taken  place  in  France. 
He  was  of  the  Girondist  or  more  moderate  faction,  who  ruled  when  lie 
came  here.  They  had  fallen,  and  the  Jacobins  were  conducting  the 
dreadful  Reign  of  Terror.  He  dared  not  return,  so  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Governor  Clinton,  and  remained  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France  an  immense  number  of  its 
wealthier  and  more  retined  ])opulation  fled  to  other  countries.  America 
became  the  favorite  refuge  for  tliese  emigres,  and  the  city  of  Xew  Yorlc 

*  .V^  dance,  with  singing,  performed  in  tlie  streets  of  Paris  during  the  Revolution. 
f  At  a  meeting  of  tlie  Democratic  Society  iu  Xew  York  tlie  following   song,  com- 
posed by  Thelwall,  an  English  Radical,  was  sung  to  the  air  of  "  God  Save  the  King  :" 

"  God  save  the  Guillotine  I 
Till  England's  King  and  Queen 

Ilis  power  thall  prove  ; 
Till  eacli  anointed  knob 
Affords  a  clipping  job. 
Let  uo  rude  halter  rob 
The  Guillotine. 

"  France,  let  thj*  tnimpot  sound — 
Tell  all  the  world  around 

How  Capet  fell  ; 
And  when  Great  George's  poll 
Shall  in  the  basket  roll, 
Let  mercy  then  control 

The  Guillotine. 

"  When  all  the  sceptred  crew 
nave  paid  their  homage  due 

The  Gullotine, 
Let  Freedom's  flag  advance 
Till  all  the  world,  like  France. 
O'er  tyrants'  graves  shall  dance 

.\nd  peace  begin  !" 
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was  their  principal  resort.  Tliey  produced  a  sensible  effect  upon  societ}' 
there.  French  fashions,  French  furniture,  French  manners  and  customs, 
and  the  French  huiguage  became  prevalent.  Even  when  the  enn'grants 
were  jjerniitted  to  return  lioine  after  the  downfall  of  Robespieri-e  and 
they  had  left  this  country,  tlieir  influence  continued  to  be  felt  in  social 
life  in  New  York  for  many  years. 

The  disloyaltv  and  insuburdiiiation  of  the  Republican  faction,  inaugu- 
rated l)y  tlie  official  acts  of  Genet,  were  conspicuously  manifested  the 
following  year  in  the  event  known  in  our  history  as  "  The  Whiskey 
Insurrection  ;"  and  the  violence  of  ])olitieal  antagonisms  was  as  conspic- 
uously displayed  in  lT!'."i.  when  the  ])rovisions  of  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  Mr.  Jay  had  negotiated,  were  made  known.  That  treaty 
was  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  President  to  avert  the 
calamities  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  wliich  circumstances  seemed  to  l)e 
engendering.  The  British  Government  had  failed  in  complying  with 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1TS3,  in  giving  up  forts  in  the  western  country 
and  in  other  nuitters.  This  event,  on  one  side,  and  the  hostile  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain  and  j)artiality  for  France  of  the  RepuV)licans,  on 
the  other  side,  so  menaced  the  peace  between  the  two  nations  that 
Washington  sent  Jay  on  the  righteous  errand  to  secure  tranquillity  and 
justice.  The  Republicans  opposed  the  mission  as  a  cringing  to  Great 
Britain  and  an  affront  to  France,  and  when  it  was  known  that  the  treaty 
liad  not  seciired  all  that  the  United  States  demanded,  and  especially  that 
it  bound  our  Government  to  a  strict  neutrality  hi  all  wars  between  Great 
Britain  and  other  nations  (the  spirit  of  the  proclamation  of  neutrality), 
there  was  a  burst  of  indignation  from  the  opposition  which  knew  no 
liounds  for  a  while.  They  used  the  uiost  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the 
President  and  Senate  to  refuse  their  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

The  first  public  demonstration  in  that  direction  was  made  in  Boston. 
An  anonymous  handbill  was  distributed  throughout  New  York,  calling 
on  the  citizens  to  meet  in  front  of  the  City  Hall,  in  Wall  Street,  on  July 
ISth  (1795),  to  join  the  Bostonians  in  expressing  tlieir  opposition  to  the 
treaty.  The  meeting  assembled.  Aaron  Burr,  Chancellor  Livingston, 
and  Brockholst  Livingston  (the  latter  a  brother-in-law  of  Jay,  who  had 
joined  the  Republican  Party)  were  leaders  of  the  opposition.  The 
Federalists  had  gathered  there  in  full  force,  and  were  led  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  and  Richard  Varick.*     They  succeeded  in  electing  a  chairman 

*  lii  Iianl  Viu-ick  was  a  dcscfndant  of  one  of  the  earfier  Dutch  settlci-.s  of  New  York. 
He  %vas  boru  iu  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  in  1753.  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  July,  lf^31. 
AVhen  the  war  for  independence  broke  out  he  was  a  yoiina;  lawyer  in  New  Yoi'k.  He 
entered  tlie  military  serviee,  and  was  General  Selunier's  military  secretary  until  afler  the 
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from  among  tlieir  mimher,  and  then  proposed  to  adjourn.      Tlie  Repul)- 

licans  objected.      Tlien  it  was  jnoved  tliat  the  disposition  of  the  treaty 

be  left  to  the  President   and   Senate.      The   question  being  taken,  botli 

sides  claimed  the  majority,  when  a  scene  of  violence  ensued.     Hamilton, 

standing  u])on  the  elevated  "  stoop"  of  a  Dutch  house  on  the    corner 

of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  attempted  to  speak  in  defence  of  the  treaty, 

when  he  was  stoned,   dragged  to  the  ground  by  the  Eepublieans,  and 

rougidy  handled  in  the  street.     A 

motion    was    made    to    appoint    a  „__ 

committee    of    fifteen    to    report 

three    days    later.       It    was    ]ir(;)- 

nounced  carried.    Then  the  t\imult 

increased.       Some    person    in    the 

crowd  shouted  : 

"  All  you  who  agree  to  adjourn 
to  Bowling  Green  and  burn  the 
British  treaty  will  say  Aye."' 

There  was  a  tremendous  affirma- 
tive res])onse,  and  the  excited  op- 
position    ran,    shouting,    to    the 
Bowling  Green,  where  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  was  burned  beneath  the 
entwined  folds   of    the  American 
and   French  flags,  while  the  car- 
magnole was  performed.     At  the  adjourned  meeting,  on  the  21st,  attended 
mostly  by  riepul)licans,  a  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  condemnatory 
of  the  treaty.     The  next  day  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  adopted  counter 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Jay  was  violently  alnised.  He  was  denounced  as  a  ''  traitor  who 
had  sold  Ids  country  for  British  gold."  In  Charleston  the  populace 
trailed  the  British  flag  in  the  dust  and  burned  it  at  the  door  of  the  British 
consul.  Some  of  the  more  violent  Eepublieans  longed  for  the  guil- 
lotine, while  leaders  in  A'irginia,  ever  ready  with  the  panacea  of  (//.y- 

surreuder  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  iu.spector-general  at  West  Point  until  after  llie  treason 
of  Arnold,  wiien  he  became  a  member  of  Washington's  military  family,  and  was  his 
recording  secretary  until  the  close  of  the  war.  After  the  British  evacuated  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  in  November,  1783.  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  that  muni(i|xility,  and  held 
the  office  until  1789,  when  he  became  attorney-general  of  the  State,  and  subsequently 
mayor  of  the  city,  which  position  he  held  until  1801.  He  had  been  associated  with 
Samuel  Jones  in  making  a  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  State  (1786-88).  In  1787  he  was 
speaker  of  the  Assembly.  Colonel  Varick  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible 
Society  and  one  of  its  most  efficient  members. 


^''%^*«^ 
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union,  offered  their  prescription  in  vehement  language.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  in  August,  and  the  effervescence  of  passion  soon  ceased. 

Tliese  turbulent  events  in  New  York  and  elsewliere,  and  the  supjjort 
given  them  by  the  secret  Democratic  societies,  caused  Washington  to 
denounce  secret  associations  as  dangerous  to  the  public  welfare.  The 
Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  which  had  been  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  his  administration  as  a  patriotic  and  benevolent  institution, 
regarding  itself  as  pointed  at,  and  being  lai'gely  composed  of  Republicans, 
or  Democrats,  was  transformed  into  a  political  organization  in  opposition 
to  the  Federalists.  It  still  exists,  and  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
politics  of  tlie  State  of  New  York.* 

In  his  message  to  tJie  Legislature,  which  convened  at  Poughkeef)sie  on 
January  6th,  1795,  (xovernor  Clinton  reminded  that  body  that  while 
liberal  provisions  had  l)een  made  for  the  endowment  of  colleges  and 
other  jiigher  senn'naries  of  learning,  no  legislative  aid  had  yet  been  given 
to  coinmon  schools.  He  recommended  that  provisions  be  made  for 
their  encouragement  and  improvement.  This  was  the  first  otKcial  move- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York  for  extending  tiie  fostering  care  of  the 

*  The  Tammany  Society,  or  Columbian  Order,  was  formed  chiefly  through  the  exertions 
of  William  Mooney,  an  upliolsterer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  May,  1789.  Its  first 
meeting  was  held  on  the  13th  of  that  month,  a  fortnight  .after  the  inauguration  of  Wasli- 
ington.  It  took  its  name  from  a  great  and  good  Delaware  chief,  who  was  supposed  ti> 
have  been  one  of  those  who  made  the  famous  treaty  with  William  Penn.  He  was  revered 
by  the  Delawares,  and  the  early  settlers  called  him  "  Saint  Tammany,"  or  Tamenand. 
He  "  loved  liberty  better  than  life,"  it  was  asserted,  and  the  new  society  professed  the 
same.  The  officers  consisted  of  a  grand  sachem  and  thirteen  inferior  sachems,  represent- 
ing the  President  and  tlie  governors  of  the  thirteen  States  in  the  Union.  There  was  also 
a  grand  council,  of  which  the  sachems  were  members.  It  was  patriotic  in  its  influence 
and  very  popular,  and  its  mcmlicrsliip  comprised  many  of  the  best  men  of  New  York. 
For  reasons  given  in  the  te.xt,  .Mooney  and  others  adhered  to  the  organiz.ation.  but  took 
liart  with  .lefl'erson  and  the  Democratic  Party.  They  first  met  as  a  political  organization 
at  JIartling's  Long  Room,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Nassau  and  Spruce  streets. 
They  built  a  wigwam  on  tlie  spot.  The  corner-stone  of  the  hall  was  laid  in  May, 
1811,  and  the  building  was  completed  the  following  year.  The  venerable  .Jacob  Barker, 
who  died  in  Philadelpliia  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two  years,  was  the  last  survivor  of 
tlie  building  committee.  The  certificate  of  membership  of  the  reorganized  Tammany 
Society  bore  a  device  of  an  arch  composed  of  two  cornucopias  ;  the  su]iports,  resting  upon 
a  solid  stone  arch  composed  of  eighteen  blocks,  represented  the  seventeen  States  and  one 
Territory  then  in  the  Union,  that  of  Pennsylvania  forming  the  keystone.  Under  the 
cornucopia  arch  are  tlie  words  : 

"  Civil  Liberty  the  Glory  of  :\Ian.  Thi.s  Sheweth  a  Link  of  that  Bright  and  Lasting 
Cii.vix  of  Patriotic  Friend.ship  which  binds  together 

The  Sons  of  Tammany." 
Then  follows  the  certificate,  willi  the  seal  and  signatures  of  the  grand  sachem,  sagamore, 
and  sentry. 
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eommonwealth  to  these  most  important  insrinitioDs— far  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  than  colleges  and  universities. 
The  Legislature  heeded  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  and  at 
that  session  passed  a  law  appropriating  annuallv  for  five  years  5i50,<>Xi, 
and  directed  the  specific  stuns  to  be  paid  bv  the  State  treasurer  to  each 
county.  The  act  provided  that  the  supervisors  of  the  several  counties 
should  apportion  the  money  among  the  respective  towns,  and  a  sum 
equal  to  one  half  the  sum  received  from  the  State  by  the  sevend  towns 
was  required  to  be  raised  by  a  tax  in  such  towns  and  added  to  the  bounty 
of  the  State.  The  sum  thus  made  up  was  to  be  distribated  in  each 
school  district,  tmder  the  direction  of  the  town  commissioners. 

A  Literature  Ftmd  was  created  by  the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in 
April,  IStJl.  which  authorized  four  lotteries,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
^;1«Xi,CmX»  for  the  joint  benefit  of  colleges,  academies,  and  common 
schools,  but  chiefly  for  the  latter.  This  fund  has  been  increased  from 
various  sources  from  time  to  time.  It  was  managed  by  the  regents  of 
the  UniversiiT  until  1S32,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  comptroller  for 
investment,  the  Legislature  appropriating  the  proceeds  annually. 

The  State  of  Xew  Tork  has  been  and  continues  to  be  very  liberal  in 
ics  provisions  for  popular  edacation.  Daring  the  closing  year  of  the 
fiist  century  of  the  Republic  (1S75)  the  expenditure  from  the  public 
treasury  of  the  State  for  educational  purposes  amounted  to  about 
s11,3W.»Xnj.  of  which  amount  about  82,96«>,<>Xt  were  the  proceeds  of  a 
direct  tax  of  11  mills  for  common  schools.* 

*  Thae  w^  no  general  svsiem  of  primary  edacation  in  the  State  of  Xew  Tork  before 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  schools  were  chiefly  of  a  jxivate  character,  and  edacation 
was  oonnntd  largely  to  the  wealthier  classes.  In  17S3  an  act  was  pa^ed  approiviatin^ 
certain  portions  of  the  public  lands  for  gospel  and  school  parpoees.  The  regents  ot  the 
University  in  17S3  reconunended  the  establi^unent  of  a  general  system  of  common 
-^  boots,  and  thh  led  to  the  recommendatioa  of  Governor  Clinton  in  his  message  moitioned 
in  the  text.  In  the  spring  of  1801  Judge  Peck,  of  Otsego  County,  then  a  member  of  the 
Legislature,  introduced  a  bill  which  by  its  provisions  created  the  Literature  Fund 
mentioned  in  the  text. 

The  great  benrfts  of  the  comincBt-schorf  system  were  inmtediateh-  sTir<arent,  and 
socc^sive  gOTonors  recommended  the  passage  of  new  laws  for  the  ^:  rnt  and 

sai^K>rt  of  common  schools.  Xothing  d^nite  was  accompUsbed  unu.  _  r :  _  _en  five 
commi^oners  were  appointed  to  report  a  complete  sr^em  for  the  organization  and  estab- 
lishment of  comiiHMi  schools.  In  1812  the  Legislature  passed  a  bill  in  accordance  with 
th€Jr  report,  undo- which  Gideon  Hawley  was  aj^iointed  Slate  SnperinteDdent  of  Common 
Schools.     TheoflSce  was  abolidied  in  1821.  and  his  duties  were  as-' _  '  rdrtmait 

of  the  Secretaiy  of  State.    In  1835  teachers'  departments  in  aca.i  a  sena- 

torial district — a  son  of  normal  school — ^were  authorized.     In  l>:i';  district 

library  system  was  established,  and  in  1841  the  office  of  deputy  ?  .  .cat  was 

cTEated— in  other  words,  eaaaty  sopaintaidem :  and  in  1813  the   Buafd  of    Town 
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The  Board  of  Eegeiits  of  the  State  of  New  York  alhided  to  was  estah- 
lislied  in  17S4-,  wlien  the  name  of  King's  College  was  changed  to  Co- 
Inmhia  College,  and  that  institution  was  to  be  made  the  centre  of  a 
devised  extensive  system  of  education.  Subordinate  branches  were  to 
be  established  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  the  whole  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  regents.  The  board  was  to  be  composed  of  the  principal 
State  officers — two  persons  from  each  county,  and  one  chosen  by  each 
religious  denomination.  Tlie  number  of  the  regents  was  afterward 
increased  by  adding  thirty-three  others,  twenty  of  whom  were  to  reside 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  authorship  of  this  scheme  is  attributed 
to  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  in  the  Assembly,  assisted  l)y  Ezra 
L'Honnnedieii,*  then  in  the  Senate.  It  was  found  to  be  imjjracticalile, 
and  by  an  act  passed  in  A])rii,  17^7,  it  was  superseded  by  a  system  which 
has  continued,  witii  slight  modifications,  luitil  the  present  time.  The 
officers  of  the  board  are  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  secretary. 
Tiiey  have  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  educational  institutions 
of  tlie  State  and  the  distribution  of  a  portion  of  the  Literature  Fund. 
They  appoint  the  librarian  and  assistants  of  the  State  Library  and 
a  curator  of  the  State  Cabinet.  Six  members  form  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Both  Governor  Clinton  and  Lieutenant-Governor  van  Cortlandt  de- 
clined to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  in  the  spring  of  1795.     It  was 


Inspectors  and  Sclwol  Commissioners  was  abolished  and  flie  office  of  town  superintendent 
■was  substituted.  In  1847  a  State  normal  school  was  established  at  Albany  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers.  In  the  same  year  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  abol- 
ished, and  teachers'  institutes  were  legally  established. 

By  act  of  the  Legislature  in  the  sprinj;  of  1849  free  schools  were  established  tln-ough- 
out  the  State,  and  the  condition  of  the  rate-bill  system  was  abolished.  It  was  soon  foimd 
not  to  work  well  in  practice.  The  law  was  repealed  in  1851,  and  the  rate-bill  system 
was  restored.     In  18,j3  Union  free  schools  were  permitted  under  certain  conditions. 

In  the  spring  of  18r)4  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  created— a 
virtual  restoration  of  the  office  filled  by  Gideon  Hawley  from  1813  to  1821.  In  1855  the 
regents  of  the  University  were  authorized  to  designate  certain  academies  in  the  several 
counties  in  which  teachers'  cla.sses  might  be  taught  free,  allowing  .$10  for  each  pupil  so 
taught,  to  a  number  not  exceeding  twenty  in  each  academy.  The  office  of  school  commis- 
sioner was  created  in  1856— really  a  reinstatement  of  the  office  of  county  superintendent. 

*  EzraL'Hommedieu  was  born  at  Southold,  Long  Island.  X.  Y.,  in  August,  1734,  and 
died  there  in  September.  1811.  He  was  of  a  Huguenot  family  from  Rochelle,  France. 
Ezra  was  a  lawyer,  an  active  patriot,  and  a  member  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, 1775-78.  He  assisted  in  framing  the  first  State  Constitution,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  meiuber  of  the  Continental  Congress.  He  was  also  a  State  senator  from  1784 
until  1809.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  from  1777  to  1783.  Once  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Appointment,  and  he  was  a  regent  of  the  University 
from  17S7  imtil  his  death.     In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 
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evident  tliat  tlie  liorrors  of  tliu  French  Revolution  liad  largely  diminished 
the  number  of  American  sympathizers  with  the  cause  of  the  French 
Republicans,  and  there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  Federalists  were 
about  to  assume  political  control  of  the  State.  Clinton  had  been  gov- 
ernor, by  successive  re-elections,  since  1777,  and  had  served  the  public 
with  ability  and  faithfulness.  The  Federalists  nominated  John  Jay  for 
the  exalted  station.  Fie  was  then  in  England,  but  was  elected  hy  a 
large  majority,  with  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon)  as  lieutenant- 
governor.  The  Federalists  also  secured  a  majority  in  both  Itranches  of 
the  Legislature. 

None  but  freeholders — men  in  possession  of  property  of  a  prescribed 
charaetor  and  value — were  then  allowed  to  vote.  There  were  about 
3(i,000  freeholders  in  the  State.  Of  these,  25,373  cast  their  votes  at  that 
election.  The  western  portion  of  the  State  had  rapidly  increased  in 
population.  New  counties  Jiad  been  organized.  Forty-four  senators 
had  to  lie  chosen — a  score  more  than  in  1777.  Seventeen  of  the  new 
senators  were  chosen  from  the  western  district. 

At  the  first  session  in  Governor  Jay's  administration  a  l>ill  was  intro- 
duccil  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a 
ineasure  in  which  the  governor  felt  deeply  interested.  After  a  long 
debate  the  bill  was  rejected  in  tlie  Assembly  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
cliainiian  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole.      The  vote  stood  32  to  31. 

The  Federalists  continued  to  increase  in  numerical  strength,  but  in  the 
presidential  canvass  in  179(i  ("Washington  having  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date) there  was  a  division  in  the  Federal  Party  as  to  their  candidate, 
.lolm  Adams  and  Thomas  Pinekney  were  nominated  ]>y  the  Federalists, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  by  the  Republicans.  The  State  of  New  York 
gave  Adams  its  twelve  votes  in  the  Electoral  College.  lie  was  elected 
President,  with  Mr.  Jeiferson  as  Vice-President.* 

The  twentieth  session  of  the  Legislature  convened  at  New  York  on 
November  1st,  and  sat  till  November  11th.  A  second  meeting  began  at 
Albany  on  January  2d,  1797,  and  from  that  time  until  now  that  city 
has  been  the  political  capital  of  the  State.  During  this  session  the  office 
of  comptroller  was  first  created.     The  law  made  him  the  highest  financial 

*  Under  the  Constitution  as  originally  adopted  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  were  voted  for  in  the  Electoral  College  of  each  State,  without  designating 
which  the  elector  intended  for  tlie  tirst  and  which  for  the  second  office.  Lists  of  these 
were  transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government,  and  tlie  candidate  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  (of  a  majority  of  the  wliole)  became  President,  and  the  one  having  tlie 
next  greatest  number  Vice-President.  The  Twelfth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
changed  the  mode  of  voting  for  the  two  officers,  the  electors  being  required  to  vote  by 
separate  ballots  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
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officer  of  tlie  State,  and  the  treasurer  merely  a  clerk  to  luin.  Samuel 
Jones,  a  member  of  the  Senate,  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment  the  first  comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

On  February  Otli,  17'J6,  thei'e  was  a  notable  celebration  at  New  York 
bv  the  Republicans  and  the  many  French  temporary  residents  of  that 
city,  of  the  nineteenth  anniversary  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  United  States.  Tliere  were  a  banquet,  speeches,  and 
toasts.      Chancellor  Livingston  offered  the  sentiment  : 

"  Mav  tlie  present  coolness  between  France  and  America  pi-oduce, 
like  the  (piarrels  of  lovers,  a  renewal  of  love." 

The  chancellor  hud  been  an  anient  Federalist,  but,  with  others  of  the 
Livingston  family,  had  Itecome  an  Anti-Federalist  in  1790,  because,  it 
was  said,  of  his  opposition  to  the  views  of  Colonel  Hamilton  contained 
in  the  famous  report  of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  es- 
pecially those  in  relation  to  the  funding  of  the  national  debt.  Tlie 
change  was  attributed  also  by  his  political  antagonists  to  his  disappoint- 
ment in  not  having  been  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

The  coolness  between  France  and  the  United  States  alluded  to  by 
Livingston  continued  to  increase  until,  during  the  administration  of  John 
Adams,  both  nations  prepared  for  war,  and  hostilities  upon  the  ocean 
actually  occurred  ;  yet  neither  party  made  a  declaration  of  war.  Bona- 
parte overturned  the  republican  government  of  France  in  1799,  and  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  opening  j'ear  of  the  nineteenth  century  thei'e 
was  peace  and  friendship  between  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  Party  had  l)een  making  desperate  efforts  to  maintain 
its  ascendency.  A  wide  lireach  in  the  Federal  Party  promised  it  success 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  lint  a  dishonoralde  transaction  of  Colonel  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Re]inl>lican  ticket  in  New  York  City, 
caused  its  defeat.  The  stock  of  the  Bank  of  New  York,  chartered  in 
1791 — the  first  l)aiik  established  in  the  State — happened  to  be  chietly 
owned  by  Federalists.  After  the  election  of  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
in  1797,  party  sjiirit  M-as  nowhere  so  violent  as  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Suspicion  was  on  the  alert.  The  Republicans  suspected  tlie  Federalists 
of  using  the  funds  of  the  bank  for  partisan  purposes,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  procure  a  charter  for  another  bank  that  should  be  under 
Republican  control.  As  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
were  Federalists,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  adroit  management  to  obtain 
a  charter.    This  was  left  to  Colonel  Burr,  who  was  equal  to  the  occasion.* 

*  Aavon  Burr  was  born  at  Newark,  N.  J,,  Febniaiy  6th,  1756  ;  died  on  Staten  Island. 
N.  Y.,  September  14tb,  1836.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen  years  he  entered  the  Continental 
army  at   C'ambrid're  as  a  private  soldier,   and  aceoniiianied  Arnolil   In  his  expedition 
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The  yellow-fever  had  devastated  the  city  of  New  York  in  179S.  Its 
general  prevalence  Avas  attributed  to  the  use  of  imwholesonie  water. 
Colonel  Burr  originated  a  scheme  ostensiblv  for  the  cure  of  the  evil, 
lie  drew  up  and  presented  to  the  Legislature  a  l)ill  for  the  chartering  of 
a  company  for  "  supplying  the  city  of  INew  York  with  pure  and  whole- 
some water.''  As  the  amount  of  the  capital  which  might  be  needed  was 
uncertain,  he  asked  for  authority 
to  raise  S2.IH)0,000.  As  that  sum 
would  probably  not  be  aljsorbed  in 
the  construction  of  the  water- works, 
he  asked  for  a  provision  that  the 
'■  surplus  capital  might  be  employ- 
ed in  any  way  not  inconsistent  with 
the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  State  of 
Xew  York.''  This  request  ap- 
peared reasonable.  Under  the 
authority  of  these  few  words  the 
Manhattan  Conipanj%  as  the    cor-  .  \ 

poration  was  called,  was  given 
banking  privileges — really  the  chief 
object  to  be  attained  l)v  the  charter. 
The  bill  was  rushed  through  the 
Legislature  at  near  the  close  of  the 
session,  the  greater  number  of  the 

members  having  no  suspicion  that  they  were  chartering  a  powerful 
banking  institution  under  the  control  of  Burr  and  other  Republican 
leadei's.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York,  which  still  exists.  Water-works  were  established  by  tlie 
corpor.ation,  but  were  inadequate  for  the  promised  service.      This  trick 
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tlu-oiigh  the  WiUlfnicss  io  Quclx'C.  On  llie  way  he  was  sent  with  despatches  to  General 
Jloiitiioraeiy,  and  joined  Arnold  at  the  siege  of  Quebec.  lu  the  sjiring  of  1776  Burr 
joined  Washington's  military  family,  but  soon  left  it,  and  in  1779  retired  from  military 
life  and  became  a  lawyer  and  an  active  jiolitieiau.  He  was  twice  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  (1784,  1798).  He  was  adjutant-geuera!  of  the  State  in  1789,  and  United 
States  .senator  from  1791  to  1797.  In  1801  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States.  Ill  1804  he  was  ruined  politically  and  socially  by  his  slaying  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton in  a  duel.  In  1805-1806  Burr  wiis  engaged  in  a  supposed  trea.soaable  .scheme  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  was  tried  and  acquitted — "  not  proven."  He  lived  abroad  several 
years,  returning  to  New  Yorli  in  1813,  where  he  resumed  tlie  practice  of  the  law,  living 
in  obscurity  and  comparative  poverty.  In  1834  he  married  a  wealthy  widow  of  a 
Frenchman,  but  tliey  soon  parted. 
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produced  widespread  indignation,  and,  as  we  have  oljserred,  caused  the 
defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  the  city  and  tliroughout  the  States. 

A  young  man,  notable  for  the  dignity  of  his  personal  presence, 
appeared  on  the  stage  of  political  action  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1797,  who  afterward  became  a  leading  figure  in  the  history  of  New 
York.  He  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  having  the  reputation  of  high  scho- 
lastic attainments,  and  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  had  been  the 
private  secretary  of  his  uncle,  the  governor,  and  had  already  engaged, 
with  his  pen,  in  political  discussions.  It  was  hoped  that  he  would  join 
the  Federal  Party  ;  Ijnt  he  did  not.  He  was  a  conspicuous  Republican 
leader  until  the  "  era  of  good  feeling'" — the  period  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  two  great  parties— during  Monroe's  administration.  We  shall  meet 
him  very  frequently  hereafter.  He  took  an  active  part  in  New  York  in 
the  presidential  canvass  -of  1800,  which  resulted  in  the  triumpli  of  the 
Republicans  in  the  State  and  nation.  Jefferson  and  Burr  were  rival 
candidates  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  and  John  Adams  was  the  Fed- 
eralist candidate  for  re-election.  Jefferson  and  Burr  having  an  eipial 
number  of  votes,  the  choice  was  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
It  was  given  to  Jefferson,  and  Burr  became  Vice-President.  A  jubilant 
Democratic  rhymer  of  the  day  wrote  : 

' '  The  FecUralists  are  down  at  last ! 
The  Monarchists  completely  cast  ! 
The  Autocrats  are  stripped  of  power — 
Storms  o'er  the  Britisli  factions  lower. 
Soon  we  Republicans  shall  see 
Columbia's  sons  from  boiidajie  free. 
Lord  !  how  the  Federalists  will  stare 
At  Jefferson  in  Adams'  chair  I" 

From  that  time  the  Republicans  were  generally  called  "  DLMuocrats," 
and  so  we  will  designate  them  hereafter. 

AVashington  had  died  at  near  the  close  of  the  previous  year  (December 
1-ith,  1799).  The  event  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole  country,  for  he 
was  l)eloved  by  the  nation.  The  asperity  with  which  he  had  been 
assailed  by  political  antagonists  had  already  been  transfornted  into  pro- 
found respect  and  reverence.  His  death  was  felt  as  a  national  calamity 
—an  irreparable  loss.  It  was  especially  so  to  the  Federalists,  with  whom 
he  was  ideutitied,  for  his  name  was  a  tower  of  strength.  After  his 
death  the  party  was  weakened  by  factions.  The  most  imposing  funeral 
honors  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Washington  everywhere.  In  the 
city  of  New  York  particularly  all  parties  joined  in  expressions  of  pro- 
found and  tender  resfard. 
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At  the  liesrinning  of  this  century  the  population  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York  was  589,000,  and  of  the  city  of  Xe«'  York,  its  eoinmercial  metrop- 
ohV,  it  was  60,000.  Tiie  decidedly  Dutch  aspect  of  the  city  in  architec- 
ture and  social  manners  had  almost  disappeared.  The  houses,  the  furni- 
ture, the  amusements,  and  the  dress  of  the  people  were  iniitntions  of 
Enjilish  life.  To  London  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  looked  for  fashions, 
and  even  in  the  Dutcli  Reformed  churches  the  language  of  Holland  was 
now  seldom  heard  in  the  pulpit.  Xew  York  was  a  complete  trans- 
formation of  Xew  Amsterdam. 

That  metropolis,  now  (1887)  numbering,  with  its  suburban  nmnici- 
palities,  fullj'  2,5i)0,000  iidiabitants.  was  then  only  a  large  village  in  com- 
parison. Its  northern  l)0undary  on  the  west  was  Harrison  Street,  some 
distance  below  Canal  Street  ;  on  the  east,  Rutgers  Street,  and  at  the 
centre  by  Anthony  (now  Worth)  Street.  Xorth  of  there,  and  extending 
from  river  to  river  over  a  hilly  country,  were  tields  and  orchards,  farm- 
houses and  pretty  country-seats.  Broadway,  which  crossed  by  a  stone 
arched  bridge  the  little  sluggish  stream  that  passed  between  the  Fresh 
Water  Pond  (where  the  Tombs,  or  Halls  of  Justice,  now  stands)  and  tlie 
Hudson  River,  through  Lispenard's  oozy  meadows  on  the  line  of  Canal 
Street,  was  terminated  by  a  picket-fence  across  the  road  at  Astor  Place. 
That  was  the  southern  boundary  of  the  farm  of  Captain  Randall,  the 
founder  of  the  Sailors"  Snug  Harbor,  who  gave  it  for  an  endowment 
for  that  institution.  From  near  this  point  the  Boston  Road  led,  by 
a  crooked  way,  to  Harlem,  which  had  been  founded  by  the  early  Dutch 
settlers.  Tliere  Dutch  farmers  were  seated,  and  on  Harlem  Plains  they 
raised  vegetables  for  the  traders  at  Xew  Amsterdam.  The  Middle 
Road,  beginning  at  the  Randall  farm,  also  extended  to  Harlem  by  a 
devious  way,  to  avoid  rocks  and  morasses,  and  the  King's  Bridge,  or 
Bloomingdale  Road,  extendeil  by  present  Central  Park  and  Manhat- 
tanville  to  the  famous  bridge  which  spanned  Spuyten  Duy  vil  Creek.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  the  post  road  to  Albany. 

On  tlie  site  of  Washington  Square,  a  portion  of  which  was  a  swamp, 
was  the  new  Potter's  Field,  a  Tmrial-place  for  panpers  and  strangers. 
The  Jews"  burial-ground  was  near  Chatham  Square,  and  the  negro  burial- 
ground  was  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 
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Bunal-irroinids  were  also  attaclied  to  tlie  several  cluirclies.      Burials  below 
Canal  Street  were  prohibited  in  1813. 

There  were  two  little  villages  on  tlie  Hudson  River  (Cxreenwich  and 
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Chelsea),  not  far  north  of  the  city  proper.  At  Greenwich  was  the 
States  Prison,  a  strong  stone  building.  It  was  the  second  States  prison 
built  in  the  United  States.     At  the  foot  of  Park  Place  was  Cohinibia 
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College  ;  and  on  Broadway,  between  Pearl  and  Duane  streets,  was  the 
New  York  Hospital,  chartered   in    1771.     The   only  medical  school  in 
the  city  Avas  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Columhia  College. 

Tiie  benevolent  institutions  M-ere 
tlie  Chamber  of  Commerce  ;  *  the 
Marine  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
families  of  seamen  ;  the  Humane 
Society,  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
debtors  and  of  the  poor  in  general  ; 
the  Manumission  Society,  composed 
chiefly  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  de- 
signed for  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves  and  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  freedom  ulti- 
mately ;  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor, 
for  tiie  comfort  of  decrepit  and  worn- 
out  seamen  ;  the  General  Society  of 
Mechanics    and    Tradesmen,    for   the 

benefit  and  relief  of  the  families  of  necessitous  members  ;  the  Society  of 
the  Cincinnati  ;  the  Tammany  Society,  already  mentioned  ;  a  Dispensary, 

*  This  most  useful  oi-gauizatioii  was  formed  iu  1768  at  the  Queen's  Head  Tavern, 
afterward  Fraunce's  Tavern,  where  ^Vashington  parted  with  his  officers,  and  yet  stand- 
ing, at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Broad  streets.  It  was  founded  by  twenty  leading  mer- 
chants, some  of  whom  afterward  apjieared  conspicuous  in  public  affairs.  They  avowed 
the  purpose  of  the  association  to  be  "  promoting  and  extending  all  ju.st  and  lawful 
commerce,  and  for  affording  relief  to  decayed  members,  their  widows  and  ehildren."  It 
wa-s  incorporated  in  March,  17T0.  The  following  are  the  names  of  the  original  members  : 
John  Cruger,  Elias  Desbrosses,  James  Jauncey,  Jaeob  Walton,  Hubert  ilurra.y,  Hugh 
AVallaee,  George  Folliot,  AVilliam  Walton,  Samuel  Verplanck,  Theophylact  Bache, 
Thomas  AVhite,  Miles  Sherbrook,  Walter  Franklin,  Robert  Ross  AVaddel,  Acheron 
Thompson,  Laurence  Kortright,  Thomas  Randell,  William  JIcAdam,  Isaac  Low,  and 
Anthony  van  Dam.  John  Cruger  was  the  first  president.  Robert  ]\Iurray  and  Walter 
Franklin  represented  the  Quaker  element  in  the  commercial  features  of  New  York.  Its 
sittings  were  interrupted  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  city  in  1776,  but  in  1779 
the  Tory  members  who  remained  in  the  city  met  at  the  Merchants'  Coffee-IIouse,  corner 
of  Wall  and  AVater  streets,  and  renewed  the  ses.sions.  It  was  rechartered  by  the  State 
Legislature  iu  1784,  and  its  first  president  was  John  Alsop.  The  Waltons  were  among 
the  most  eminent  and  opulent  merchants  of  the  cit}'.  The  Walton  House,  on  Franklin 
Square,  was  long  the  most  magnificent  dwelling  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  now 
devoted  to  the  uses  of  various  kinds  of  business.  It  is  opposite  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

f  John  Cruger  wa.")  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  when  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  founded,  and  the  next  year  (1765)  was  speaker  of  the  Assembly  from  1769  to  1775. 
During  the  perilous  time  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  his  influence  was 
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Oil  Tryoii  Row,  not  far  from  the  sito  of  tliu  (present)  City  Hall  ;  the  St. 
Andrew's  Society,  and  several  Masonic  Lodges. 

There  were  twenty-six  clnirches  in  the  city — namely,  3  Dutch  Re- 
forined,  1  (ierman  Reformed,  7  Protestant  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran, 
5  Presbyterian,  2  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  1  Moravian,  1  Friends'  Mect- 
inj^'-IImise,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  Jews'  Synayoiiiu;.  The  only 
public  library  in  tlie  city  was  the  Society  Library,  founded  in  1754.  The 
Post-Office  was  kept  in  a  room  of  the  dwellin<i;  of  the  postmaster  (Gen- 
eral Bailey),  on  the  corner  of  William  and  Garden  streets,  and  contained 
one  hundred  bo.xes.  There  was  only  one  theatre  in  the  city.  The 
Maidiattan  Water  Company  h;iil  a  distributing  reservoir  on  Chambers 
Street,  then  quite  "  out  of  town." 

The  most  noted  of  the  country-seats  on  Manhattan  Lshind  were  those  of 
Roger  Morris,  on  Harlem  Heights  ;  of  Robert  Murray,  on  the  Inchberg 
(now  Murray  Hill) ;  the  Apthorp  Mansion,  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road  ; 
"The  Grange,"  Hamilton's  residence  near  Carmansville,  yet  (1887) 
standing,  and  of  Ricthmoml  Hill,  at  the  junction  of  Charlton  and  Varick 
streets,  then  the  residence  of  Colonel  Aaron  Burr. 

Such  is  an  outline  jjictiire  of  the  city  of  New  York  less  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

The  State  Constitution  ma(l(!  no  ]irovisions  for  its  own  alteration  or 
amendment.  .\  necessity  for  an  amendment  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  In  accordance  with  its  provisions,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  particularly  of  the  Senate,  were  increasing  in  numbcis 
to  a  degree  that  was  already  inconvenient.  Governor  Jay,  in  his  speccli 
at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  January,  1801,  called 
the  attenti()U  of  that  body  to  the  subject.  Having  no  legal  power  under 
the  Constitution  to  order  a  convention,  to  consider  amendments,  they 
recommended  such  a  convention,  to  consist  of  delegates  from  the  several 
counties,  equal  in  number  to  the  members  of  the  As8end)ly.  It  was 
done.  The  delegates  were  chosen  in  August,  and  assembled  at  Albany 
on  October  13th.  Aaron  Burr  was  chosen  President  of  the  con- 
vention. It  remained  in  session  until  the  27th,  and  adopted,  by  unani- 
mous vote,  an  amcndnu'nt  proposed  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  which  provided 
that  the  nmnbei'  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  should  never  exceed 
one   hundred   and    fifty,  and  of  the   Senate,  thirty-two.      At   that   time 


powerful  in  niaintiiinins  public  iiriler  among  the  citi/.eiis  of  New  York.  ITe  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Stamp  -\it  C'onjrre.ss  in  1765,  and  prcpiived  its  famous  Deelanitiou 
of  Kinhls.  He  was  also  a  iiromineni  member  of  the  Xew  York  Provincial  Congress, 
177."),  Mr.  Cniger  left  the  city  before  the  British  took  possession  of  it  in  1776.  He  died 
in  Xew  York  City  in  17!ll-!l'.3,  id  the  age  of  eighty  vear.s. 
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tliere  were  oiio  linndred  assoinlilvnicii.  Aii  iimeiiditioTit  was  adapted 
requiring  an  increase  of  assenihlynien,  at  the  rate  of  two  each  year — 
after  the  return  of  every  census — ui\til  the  wliole  number  sliouh]  amount 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty.     The  people  ratified  tlie  amendments. 

The  Democrats  now  lield  tlie  political  ascendancy  in  the  State  and  the 
nation.  Ex- Governor  George  Clinton  was  elected  Governor  of  Now 
York,  and  in  Fel)ruary,  1802,  his  nephew,  De  Witt  Clinton,  was  chosen 
to  fill  the  place  of  General  Armstrong  (who  had  resigned)  in  the  Senate 
of  the  iriiited  States.  Clinton  was  then  ahout  thirty-three  years  of  age. 
lie  was  also  a  mcnnber  of  the  Coimcil  of  Appointment,  and  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ablest  of  tlie  younger  public  men  of  the  State. 

Colonel  I'uri',  the  Clintons,  and  the  Livingstons  were  then  the  ac- 
knowledged leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  ;  but  Burr's 
[lopiilarity  had  already  begun  to  wane.  His  ambition  had  impelled  him 
to  acts  whic-li  I'cndenid  him  an  object  of  suspicion  ami  the  animadver- 
sions of  leading  members  of  his  party.  Tiie  (!lintons  and  the  Livingstons 
disowned  him  as  a  Democrat,  and  on  the  distribution  of  the  great  offices 
of  the  State  by  the  Council  of  Appointment  not  one  of  IJurr's  friends 
received  a  place. 

The  Democratic  (!ouncil  of  Appointment  divide<l  the  offices  among 
the  two  leading  families  in  the  State — the  Clintons  and  the  Livingstons 
— and  their  immediate  friends.  Eilward  Livingston  was  created  Mayor 
of  New  Vork  City.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  removed  in  order  to 
make  a  jjlace  for  Dr.  Tillottson,  a  brother-in-law  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston. Morgan  Lewis,  another  brother-in-law,  was  made  Chief- Justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court  ;  General  Armstrong,  anotiier  brother-in- 
law  of  the  chancellor,  was  appointed  United  States  Senator.  Brockholst 
Livingston  and  Smith  Thom])son  (the  latter  married  a  Livingston)  were 
created  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  These  persons,  connected  with 
the  Livingston  family  by  marriage  or  otherwise,  were  all  able  men. 
(xovernor  (,'linton  had  declared,  on  taking  office  again,  that  the  heads  of 
State  Departmetits  especially  and  the  incumi)ents  of  minrir  ofiices 
slir)ul(l  l)c  men  in  political  accord  with  the  majoritv  of  the  voters  who 
a]ipeared  at  the  poles.  This  was  a  mild  e.Kpression  of  the  jMilitical  maxim 
enunciated  long  years  afterward — ''  To  the  victors  belong  the  sp(jils." 

Chancellor  Livingston  having  been  disqualified  by  age  to  hold  the 
ofH(!e  of  chancellor  longer.  Judge  John  Lansing  succeeded  'him,  and 
Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed  by  President  Jeflersan  Minister  at  the 
C'ourt  of  the  First  Consul  of  France,  where  he  negotiated  the  purchase 
from  that  j^ower  of  the  immense  teiTitory  known  as  Louisiana,  for 
§3,000,000. 
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lu  tlie  sumiuor  of  1802  a  most  liitter  political  and  personal  warfare 
was  waged  between  Colonel  Burr  and  his  jjartisans,  and  tlie  Clintons  and 
Livingstons  and  their  adherents.  The  latter  established  a  newspaper, 
called  the  Amerivuii  Citizen,  as  the  organ  of  the  Denioeratic  Party, 
which  was  under  the  control  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  bitterly  charged 
Burr  witli  treason  to  the  Democratic  cause,  and  also  with  intriguing  with 
the  Federalists  to  prevent  the  election  of  Jetlerson,  in  order  to  secure 
for  himself  the  presidential  chair.  An  Englishman  named  Cheatham 
was  the  editor-in-chief.  To  meet  this  formidable  opponent  in  battle, 
Colonel  Burr  and  his  friends  established  the  Mornituj  Chronicle,  edited 
by  Peter  Irving,  an  elder  brother  of  AVashington  Irving. 

The  Chronicle  carried  the  war  into  the  camp  of  the  Clintons  and  Liv- 
ingstons with  great  vigor.  It  charged  them  with  inordinate  personal 
ambition  ;  with  endeavoring  to  exercise  dictatorial  power  over  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  and  appropriating  to  themselves  the  spoils  of  the  political 
victories.  It  affirmed  that  they  were  jealous  of  Burr,  and  wished  to  get 
rid  of  him,  because  he  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  efforts  to 
place  a  member  of  one  of  their  families  in  the  exalted  position  (Yice- 
President  of  the  United  States)  then  filled  Ijy  the  colonel,  and  ulti- 
mately in  the  principal  chair.  So  heated  did  the  controversy  become, 
that  the  two  sections  of  the  Democratic  Party  became  personally  hostile. 

Burr's  opponents  managed  to  gain  control  of  the  Manhattan  Bank 
(already  mentioned),  and  wielded  its  power  against  him  and  his  friends. 
Colonel  John  Swartwout,  one  of  Burr's  most  devoted  partisans,  was 
turned  out  of  the  direction  of  the  bank.  Though  his  private  character 
was  unimpeachable,  De  Witt  Clinton — who  was  too  apt  to  speak  of  every 
man  who  opposed  him  as  a  knave  or  a  fool — spoke  of  SwartwoTit  as  a 
"liar,  a  swindler,  and  a  villain."  Swartwout  challenged  Clinton.  A 
duel  ensued.  Five  shots  were  exchanged.  Xobody  was  hurt.  Richard 
Kiker,  afterward  the  famous  llecorder  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
Clinton's  second  and  warm  personal  friend.  He  so  vigorously  defended 
Clinton,  through  the  press,  that  a  brother  of  Swartwout  challenged 
Hiker. 

In  a  duel  that  ensued,  Biker  was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was 
lamed  for  life.* 

*  Richard  Riker  was  Ions  a  conspicuous  flcurc  in  official  life  in  New  York.  He  was 
born  on  Long  Island  in  September.  ITTS.  upon  laud  ceded  to  his  ancestor,  Gevsbert  Rikcr, 
in  1630.  His  father  was  an  active  patriot  of  the  Revolution  of  177.5-83.  AV'hen  cjuite  a 
young  man  Richard  was  made  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was 
first  chosen  Recorder  of  the  city  in  181.5.  He  was  again  cliosen  in  1821  and  1824, 
serving   fourteen  years  successively  in  his  last  term.     He  died  in  October   1.S42.     llr. 
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Cheatham  pablidbed  a  pamphlet  agahst  Burr,  and  William  P.  Van 
Xess  (Burr's  second  in  his  duel  with  Hamilton  i  pabli^ied  in  -'     -  -ne 
icTOL.  over  the  dgnatnre  of  •'  Aristides,"  a  mc^  violent  attack 
ehancier  of  the  whole  Livingston  £umlT.     He  ako  attacked  De  Win 
Clinton  and  AmtKoee  Spencer  with  special  severitv. 

In  fwming  a  jodgm^it  concerning  this  vimlrait  eontroTeisr,  it  mar 
be  well  to  ranember  the  words  of  Ladr  Bettr  Germain — •'  1  have  lived 
!:-rr  enough  never  whoDv  to  believe  any  ade  or  jarty  against  the  other." 

T_:~  sehian  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  vexed  the  leaders  a 
ioag  time.  Colonel  Burr  lost  the  ecmSdence  of  his  party  not  only  at 
home,  but  at  the  nadonal  eafMtal :  but  the  etmtinually  increaang  majwi- 
ties  of  the  party  at  every  elecdon  inspired  Ids  friends  with  hope.  They 
resolved  to  bring  out  Burr  as  a  Demooatie  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Xew  York  against  any  regular  nominee  of  the  party.  In  February.  1?^'4. 
his  friends  in  the  Legislature  held  a  meeting  at  Albany,  and  formaliy 
ncMninated  him.  A  meeting  in  Xew  Tork  City  ratiSed  it.  Thse  being 
no  chance  for  t-'-  —   -         _-    leaders  of  that  party  proposed 

to  take  up  Burr    : ...  ; :  :o  defeat  the  Democrats  by  the 

eoaliti<Hi. 

At  a  private  meting  of  F  .  held  at  Albany  a 

few  evenings  after  Burr's  : ..._.    .-■.....  ^.^xander  H--  '"-•'. 

ihen  on  legal  business  at  Albany,  took  a  conspicuous  pan. 

eated  voting  for  CL  Lanang,  in  case  they  had  no  : 

their  own,  decl-'"'' .  ~-"'-i:^  ought  to  be  r-  -  - 

Burr.    He  rene  fubeiance  at  a  pr 

One  of  the  _  r.  » Dr.  Cooper*.  :': 

repeated  tiic  .-^  ^^..^-.-r   .;  jj^^i-ii.iaHi's  remart-  ■-   -  ■      ■       : 

words  that  they  c-onveyed  the  raTone<wtts  impr- 

the  pritrafe  character  of  Burr.    He  wrote  that  both  Hi 

Kent^  looked  t: —  ~'--r  ^  a  dan^eroiK  man.  and  . 


KiSET  -was  one  o€  '_  f  ihe  tfxosdas  of  the  eisj — ^-  aMp.  just, 

and  bebK«d  Ik- eroy  ■.■._..     i  .^^-jreeoe  HaDe^  wrwe : 

-  X:^  r«!--  H--  .-Sir.  TxsamAl 


*  James  Kent  ■=is5  bora  in   '.  "ben  a  part  of  Dnebesst  C'rasxj  in 

He  w^  sTKioiied  &t  Taie  CI.-- -       ■-  -mp  a  lawrcr  and  a  pffrrfixsd  jaifes 
fce  ■k:^  »  FedriaEss.  sal  ~  IZ^I  maifc  X*Tr  Yoft  Cin-  hi5  re^^aii'x.  whroE  t- 

He  became  ar:    .  ~ 

-^     la  1*14  1^ 
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1)0  trusted  with  tlie  reins  of  goveriiiaent,  and  added  :  "  I  could  detail  ti: 
_yoii  a  still  more  despicable  opiinon  whicli  General  Hamilton  has  ex- 
pressed of  i)iirr."'  This  letter  was  shown  to  many  politicians  before  the 
election,  which  took  place  in  xipril,  and  soon  after  that  event  it  found 
its  way  into  the  newspapers.  Many  Federalists  voted  for  r>urr,  hut  he 
Avas  defeated  hy  a  large  majority  of  votes  given  to  Morgan  Lewis,"  the 

regular  nominee  of  the  party.  He 
attributed  his  failure  to  gain  the 
prize  to  the  adverse  inflnence  of 
Ilamilton.  When  he  saw  Cooper's 
letter  in  the  newspapers  his  indig- 
natioii  knew  no  bounds.  lie  at 
once  wrote  a  note  to  Hamilton 
(June  ISth,  1804),  demanding  a 
"  prompt  and  nnqnalified  acknowl- 
edgment or  denial  of  the  nse  of  any 
expression  whicli  would  warrant  the 
assertions  of  Mr.  Cooper.''  An 
unsatisfactory  correspondence  en- 
sued. Burr  finally  challenged 
Hamilton  to  fight  a  dnel.  The  lat- 
ter did  all  in  the  power  of  an 
honorable  man  to  avoid  a  personiil 
Yielding  to  the  then  prevailing  public 
opinion  al)0ut  the  miscalled  code  of  honor,  Hamilton,  in  violation  of  his 
moral  and  religions  convictions,  felt  compelled  to  accept  the  challenge. 
His  son  Philip  was  killed  in  a  duel  not  long  before. 

On  the  morning    of    July    11th,    1S()4,   the    belligerents  crossed  the 
Hudson  in    boats   to  the    duelling-ground    at    ^Yeehawken,   with    their 


■\ 


^-^vtel^kM- 
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rencontre.     Burr  was  persistent. 


from  the  oflfice  in  182iJ,  and  became  law  professor  in  Columbia  College  the  .second  time. 
His  Cdiiniu-ntaries  nii  Aiiiinrdii  Lmr,  four  volumes,  is  a  .standard  work.  lie  died  in 
New  York  in  December,  1847. 

*  Morgan  Lewis  was  born  in  Xcw  York  Cily  in  October.  lT.i4,  and  died  there  in  April. 
1844.  He  was  a  son  of  Francis  [jewis,  a  .signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independenee.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  ;  studied  law  with  John  Jay  ;  entered  the  Continental  army  at 
Cambridge  in  June,  1775,  and  was  a  gallant  .soldier,  serving  faithfully  until  1780,  when 
he  left  the  army,  having  been  promoted  lo  colonel  on  the  staff  of  General  Gates.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Duchess  County,  N.  Y.  ;  married  a  sister  of  Chancellor 
Livingston  ;  became  a  judge  :  attorney-general  of  the  State  in  1791  ;  justice  of  the  State 
Suprem(>  Court  and  chief  justiee  in  1'801.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1804  ;  was 
made  quartermaster-general  with  tlie  rank  of  brigadier  in  1812,  and  major-general  in 
1813.  He  served  well  diu-ing  llie  war.  Late  in  life  be  devoted  himself  to  literature  and 
agrieidture.     In  1835  he  was  president  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
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respective  seconds — Mr.  Yau  Ness  with  Burr,  Mr.  Pendleton  with 
Hamilton.  The  chosen  weapons  were  pistols.  At  the  given  word, 
I5nrr  took  delil>ei'ate  aim  and  gave  his  antagonist  a  fatal  wound.  The 
latter  did  not  fire  at  Burr.  The  wounded  statesman  was  taken  across 
the  river  to  the  home  of  his  friend,  Colonel  Bayard,  at  Greenwich, 
where  he  died  in  the  aftei-noon  of  the  following  day.  The  Federal  Party 
in  New  York  thus  lost  its  most  efficient  leader,  and  the  nation  was  de- 
]irived  of  a  mighty  pillar  of  support.  The  remains  of  Hamilton  rest  in 
Trinity  Churcliyard,  near  Broadway. 

The  death  of  Hamilton  at  the  hand  of  Bnrr  created  the  most  intense 
excitement  among  all  classes  of  society,  first  in  the  city  of  New  York 
and  then  throughout  the  Rejniblic.  It  was  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
nuirder.  The  recollection  of  Hamilton's  past  services,  his  transcendent 
abilities,  his  marvellous  powers  for  usefulness  as  a  citizen,  caused  uni- 
versal mourning  among  his  countrymen.  Even  his  political  enemies 
dropped  a  tear  of  sensibility. 

At  the  moment  when  Hamilton  fell  Burr  became  politically  dead. 
He  fled  from  righteous  wrath,  and  became  a  fugitive.  At  length  he 
ventured  to  engage  in  some  mysterious  scheme — treasonable  it  was 
lielieved — for  liis  own  aggrandizement.  He  was  arrested,  and  tried  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  but  escaped  conviction.  It  was  virtually  a  Scotch 
verdict — "  Not   proven."     He  lived  thirty  years  afterward  in  obscurity. 

At  near  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  National  Military  Academy 
was  founded  at  West  Point,  among  the  Hudson  Highlands,  with  pupils 
composed  of  cadets  attached  to  corps  of  artillerists  and  engineers  then 
stationed  there  for  the  purpose.  Its  first  commander,  or  superintend- 
ent, was  Major  Jonathan  Williams.  The  institution  rapidly  grew  in  the 
number  of  the  pupils  and  in  tangible  usefulness.  The  Academy  was 
reorganized  in  1812,  when  the  number  of  cadets  was  limited  to  two 
hundred  and  si.xty.  Then  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the  institu- 
tion now  rests  was  laid.  The  first  graduate  of  this  military  academy 
was  the  late  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  under  whose  directions  the  forti- 
fications on  and  around  New  York  or  Maniiattan  Island  were  constructed 
during  the  War  of  1S12-15. 

The  election  of  Judge  Lewis  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  left 
the  office  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  vacant.  James  Kent 
was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  fill  the  .seat,  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
was  created  Associate  Justice.  Mr.  Jefferson  Vv-as  re-elected  in  the 
autumn  of  IS*  14,  with  George  Clinton  as  Yice-President. 

In  a  special  message  in  January,  1805,  Governor  Lewis  urged  the  ap- 
plication of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  State  (one 
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million  live  hundred  thousand  acres)  to  the  improvement  and  elevation  of 
the  common  schools.  The  Legislature  made  an  appropriation  of  tive 
hundred  tliousand  acres  for  tliat  purjjose,  and  thus  was  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  permanent  school  fund.  At  the  same  session  the  Society  for 
Establishing  a  Free  School  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children,  was  incorporated.  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  first 
signer  to  the  petition  for  the  incorporation,  was  made  its  iirst  president. 
It  was  the  legitimate  offspring  of  the  Female  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor,  founded  in  18(i2  by  benevolent  women  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.     They  opened  a  school   for  the  free   education  of  white  girls. 

Its  influence  rapidly  extended,  and 
at  one  time  it  had  several  large 
elementary  schools. 

The  first  school  of  the  Society 
for  Establishing  a  Free  Sciiool  was 
opened  on  Madison  Street,  in  May, 
1806.  Colonel  Ilenry  Rutgers 
soon  afterward  gave  land  on  Ilenry 
Street  as  a  site  for  a  school-house. 
The  pupils  increased  *  so  rapidly 
that  other  buildings  were  provided. 
The  Legislature,  Trinity  Church, 
and  the  Municipal  Corporation  gave 
the  society  pecuniary  aid.  In  1808 
the  name  of  the  society  was  changed 
to  Free  School  Society  of  the  City 
of  Kew  York  ;  and  late  in  1809  a 
school  was  opened  in  the  old  arsenal  building,*  on  Chambers  Street,  as 
"  Public  School  No.  l."  It  was  held  in  a  room  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate fully  five  hundred  children.  It  was  agreed  that  the  children  in  the 
Almshouse  should  be  taught  there.  At  the  opening  of  the  school,  De 
Witt  Clinton  pronounced  a  memorable  address,  which  was  spoken  of 
nearly  fifty  years  afterward  in  a  Public  School  Report,  as  "  sowing  the 
seed-wheat  of  all  the  harvests  of  education  which  sul)sequcnt  years  have 
gathered  into  our  garners." 

In  the  State  of  New  York  one  of  the  most  important  achievements  in 

*  Tliis  was  a  brick  building  on  Chambers  Street  and  Tryon  Row.  The  city  corpora- 
tion appropriated  $1,500  for  the  remodelling;  of  the  building  inside  and  out,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  school.  Among  the  nio>t  conspicuous  working  members  of  the  society  at  that 
time  was  De  Witt  Clinton,  Thomas  Eddy,  Samuel  Wood.  Thomas  Brown,  .John  Gris(-om, 
Joseph  Curtis,  Charles  Wilkes,  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  and  Dr.  .Tolm  AV.  Francis. 


nOBERT  FFLTON. 


XAVIGATIOX    BY    STEAM   OX   THE   IIUDSOX. 


the  history  of  human  progress  was  accomplished  in  1807,  in  the  per- 
manent establishment  of  steam-navigation.  Some  feeble  attempts  to  ac- 
complish this  end  had  been  made  before  in  Europe.  Robert  Fulton,* 
an  American  citizen,  a  professional  portrait-painter,  liad  lived  some 
years  in  Paris,  had  travelled  in  Great  Britain,  and  liad  studied  the  sub- 
ject and  made  some  experiments. 

In  Paris  he  had  interested  Chancellor  Livingston  in  ste:im-iiavii^atinn 
projects,  and  on  his  re- 
turn home,  in  ISiH), 
Fulton,  in  conjunction 
with  Livingston,  built 
a  steamboat  far  up  the 
TUuhon  River,  and 
named  it  the  ('lennont. 
She  was  one  liundred 
and  thirty  feet  long, 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
was  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons  burden.  She 
was  furnished  with  a 
AVatts  A:  Boulton  steam- 
engine. 

On  the  morning  of  August  7th,  1807,  the  Clermont  started  from  New 
York  City  on  a  trial-trip  to  Albany,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It 
was  successful,  and  was  accomplished  in  thirty-six  hours,  against  wind 
and  tide.  Steam-navigation  was  now  no  longer  an  experiment  ;  it  was 
a  demonstration.  On  September  1st  the  Clermont  began  regular  trips 
over  that  route.  Livingston  had  obtained  from  the  Legislature  the 
exclusive  right  of  steam-navigation  on  tlie  Hudson  for  twenty  years.     In 

*  Robert  Fulton  was  born  in  Lancaster  County,  Penn.,  in  1765.  He  was  of  Irish 
descent  ;  died  in  Xew  York  City  February  21st,  1815.  He  became  a  skilful  painter  of 
miniature  portraits  in  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  England  to  study  under  Benjamin  West. 
He  there  made  himself  familiar  with  the  steam-engine,  then  just  improved  by  Watt,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  invention.  He  was  seven  years  an  inmate  of  Joel  Barlow's  house 
in  Paris,  studying  languages  and  .science  and  considering  inventions.  One  of  these  was  a 
torpedo  for  use  in  naval  warfare.  He  unsuccessfully  oilered  his  invention  to  the  French 
and  English  governments.  He  became  acquainted  in  Paris  with  Robert  R.  Livingston, 
and  was  aided  by  him  pecuniarily  in  perfecting  his  invention  for  navigation  by  steam. 
Fulton  returned  to  Xew  York  in  1806,  and  with  Livingston  built  a  boat,  which  was 
successfully  propelled  by  steam  between  Xew  York  and  Albany  in  1807.  He  could  not 
induce  his  Government  to  adopt  his  torpedo.  He  built  steam  ferry  boats,  and  in  1814  the 
Government  appointed  him  to  superintend  one  or  more  floating  batteries.  He  built  a  war 
steamer  (the  first  ever  constructed),  which  after  his  death  was  named  FvUon  the  Fimt. 
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less  than  six  years  from  tlie  exploit  of  the  67 ennont  there  were  six  steam- 
boats navigating  the  Hudson,  or  North  Eiver,  as  it  was  then  usually 
called. 

From  the  port  of  New  York  went  out  the  Savannah,  in  ISllt,  tlie 
first  steam-vessel  that  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Europe  ;  but  the 
regular  navigation  of  the  sea  was  postponed  until  the  summer  of  1838, 
when  the  Great  Western  steamship  crossed  from  Bristol  and  entered  the 
harbor  of  New  York. 

New  York  was  the  most  famous  commercial  mart  in  the  United  States 
early   in   the  century,   and  lias  remained  so.      Her  merchants   suffered 

severely  from  the  reckless  foot- 
ball-playing with  the  world's 
commerce,  by  Great  Britain  and 
France,  for  several  years.  By 
the  operation  of  British  Orders 
in  Council,  and  r)ecrees  issued 
by  the  Ein])eror  Napoleon,  all 
American  commerce  in  neutral 
ships  with  either  of  the  bellig- 
erent nations  was  suspended. 

Late  in  Octoiier,  18(»7,  Con- 
gress, as  a  countervailing  meas- 
ure, laid  an  embargo  on  all  ves- 
sels in  the  harbors  of  the  Inited  States.  These  measures  were  disastrous 
to  the  mercantile  and  ship])iiig  interests  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  that 
of  the  city  of  New  York  especially.  The  Federalists  and  many  Demo- 
crats strenuously  opposed  the  Embargo  Act,  Init  it  was  supported  by 
most  of  the  Democratic  Party.  The  Federalists  justified  the  British 
Orders  in  Council,  and  the  Democrats  justified  the  French  Decrees.  The 
Embargo  Act  was  repealed  early  in  1809.  Another  embargo  was  laid  in 
the  spring  of  1812.  American  commerce  was  now  prostrated  ;  it  was 
annihilated  in  the  ensuing  summer  by  the  declai-ation  of  war  against  Great 
Ih-itain.  For  sevei'al  years  the  trading  interests  of  New  York  City  were 
suljjected  to  many  vicissitudes 

*  Early  in  1814  the  first  stcmiisliip  of  war  was  constructed  at  New  York,  at  Nuah 
Brown's  ship-yard,  and  named  Fultim  the  First.  It  was  a  sort  of  catamaran.  Tlie  hull 
consisted  of  two  boats,  .separated  by  a  channel  fifty  feet  wide.  One  boat  contained  tlic 
copper  boiler  for  generating  steam,  the  other  contained  the  machinery.  The  propelling 
wheel  revolved  in  the  space  between  tbeni.  A  deck  extended  over  the  whole.  The 
vessel  was  arranired  for  sails.  It  was  designed  for  harbor  defence.  The  Fulton  the  Fint 
made  a  trial-trip  a  short  distance  at  sea.  She  made  six  miles  an  hour  with  steam  alone. 
She  was  onlv  a  floating  batterv. 
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Meanwhile  the  political  qiiarruls  in  the  State  of  iS'ew  York  had  raged 
with  great  violence.  The  schism  in  the  Democratic  Party  continued, 
and  jet  that  party  was  so  powerful  in  numbers  that  it  continued  its 
domination  in  the  State  with  continually  increasing  strength.  One  fac- 
tion was  led  chiefly  by  the  Livingstons,  and  the  other  faction  was  led  by 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends.  The  Federal  Party  had  fallen  to  rise 
no  more  into  permanent  existence. 

The  chief  cause  of  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Party  was  the  mis- 
takes made  l)y  earnest  Init  injudicious  leaders  in  taking  occasions  to  show 
their  partiality  to  the  British  nation."''"  This  was  natural  in  tlie  fever 
of  excitement,  l)ecause  the  DenuK'rats  were  more  demonstrative  in  tokens 
of  their  partiality  for  the  cause  of  Napoleon,  then  scourging  Europe  with 
his  armies.  Besides,  many  Tories  of  the  devolution  and  their  friends 
had  become  attached  to  the  Federal  Party,  and  so  increased  the  animosity 
and  the  suspicions  of  the  Democrats. 

Although  Colonel  Burr  himself  was  politically  dead  and  buried,  his 
friends,  who  formed  a  considerable  faction,  were  very  much  alive  and 
acrgressive.  There  appears  to  be  evidence  that  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his 
friends  coquetted  with  the  "  Burrites,"  in  order  to  gain  their  support  in 
the  warfare  with  Governor  Lewis  ;  and  that  as  Clinton  had  not  the 
power  at  that  time  to  give  offices  to  Burr  or  his  friends,  it  was  proper 
that  he  should  give  "  pecuniar}^"  aid,  through  the  medium  of  the  Man- 
hattan Bank,  of  which  Clinton  was  a  prominent  director.f     The  revela- 

*  One  instance  will  .suffice  to  illustrate  this  point.  Previous  to  celebrating  the  anniver- 
sary of  independence  at  Albany,  in  1805,  the  Common  Council  of  that  city,  composed  of 
a  majority  of  Federalists,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  should 
not  be  read  on  that  occasion,  because  the  reading  of  that  instrument,  it  was  alleged, 
tended  to  perpetuate  prejudices  against  the  British  nation,  when  the  causes  of  ho.stility 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist. 

f  ^Matthew  L.  Davis,  the  bosom  friend  and  biographer  of  Colonel  Burr,  states  in  a 
jiamphlet,  compo.sed  of  a  series  of  letters  published  in  a  newspaper,  over  the  signatures  of 
"Marcus"  and  "  Philo  Cato."tlmt  in  December,  1805,  Levi  McKean,  a  Burrite  from 
Poughkeepsie,  a  neighbor  and  friend  of  General  .lames  Tallmadge,  a  zealous  "  Clintonian. ' ' 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  stated  to  his  political  friends  there  that  overtures  had  been 
made  "  by  the  Clinlonians  to  form  a  union  with  the  Burrites,"  and  that  he  had  conversed 
with  General  Bailey,  the  postmaster,  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Davis  states  that  early  in 
.lanuary.  1806.  Colonel  Swartwout.  Burr's  warm  friend,  accepted  an  invitation  from 
General  Bailey  t(j  a  personal  interview,  the  latter  avowing  himself  .is  the  agent  of  De  "Witt 
(-iinton  ;  also  that  an  agreement  was  made  that  ; 

1.  Colonel  Burr  should  be  recognized  by  the  coalition  as  a  Democrat. 

2.  That  attacks  upon  him  should  cease,  and  that  the  Burrites  should  not  be  regarded 
as  vetiiriiing  to  the  Democratic  Party  ;  and 

3.  That  the  friends  of  Burr  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favored 
<'lintonians  as  respected  appointments  to  offices  of  honor  and  profit  througho\it  the  State. 
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tions  of  this  ooiilitidii   and  its  coiiditioiis  prodiicci 


intense  indignation  in 


damp;!.    I).    TOMPKIXS 


the  Democi'iitic  Tdvty.  At  a  meeting  at  Martling's  Long  Room  (^Tam- 
many Ilall)  it  was  denounced.  Mr.  Clinton  was  then  in  Alban}-.  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  General  Bailey,  approving  in  general  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting,  and  declaring  that  the  support  of  the  Democratic 

Party  by  the  Burrites  would  he 
nniversally  agreeable,  but  it  ought 
not  to  be  purchased  by  a  promise 
of  offices. 

There    being    menaces    of     war 
between    the    United    States    and 
Great  Britain,  the  governor,  in  his 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  ISOt),  urged  the  necessity 
of  placing  the  State  in  a  position  of 
defence,  for  it  would  be  exposed  to 
attacks  by  land   on  the  north  and 
from  the  sea  on  the  south.    Very  lit- 
tle was  then  done  to  this  end.    The 
National    Government    built    Fort 
Jay  and  Castle  William  on  Govern- 
or's Island,  in  Xew  York  Harbor. 
In   180(1   the   Democrats  elected  Daniel  I).  Tompkins  *   Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  wliich   position  he  held   from    1SU7  until  1817. 
He  filled  the  ofliee  with  great  distinction  and  efRcieney  during  the  trying 
times  of  the  War  of   l!5l2-15.     In  ISOS   the  Democrats  elected  James 

Davis  furtlier  stated  that  Clinton,  witli  some  friends,  among  them  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Burr,  afterward  met  Colonel  Swartwout  at  the  house  of  General  Bailey,  when  congratula- 
tions on  the  coalition  were  exchanged  ;  and  that  in  February,  at  a  supper  at  a  hotel  near 
New  York,  the  Clintonians  and  Burrites  exchanged  toasts  and  congratidations. 

When  these  letters  appeared  Mr.  Clinton  denied  the  truth  of  their  allegations,  and 
publicly  threatened  to  prosecute  their  author  for  libel.  Mr.  Davis  gave  notice  that  he 
could  jM-iive  all  his  assertions.     The  case  was  never  brought  to  trial. 

*  Daniel  1).  Tompkins  was  1)orn  in  AVestche.ster  County,  N.  Y,,  in  Jvuie,  1TT4,  and 
died  on  Statcn  Island  in  June,  1825.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  ;  became  a 
lawyer,  and  in  1801  was  a  member  of  the  convention  that  revised  the  State  Constitution. 
He  served  in  the  State  Legislature,  anil  was  a  member  of  Congress  in  1804-1805.  He  was 
made  a  judge  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1804  ;  was  chosen  governor  in  1806,  and 
served  ten  consecutive  years,  and  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  in  1816. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the 
convention,  in  1821,  which  revised  the  State  Constitution.  He  had  recommended,  by  a 
special  message  to  the  Legislature,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Owing  to  reports  of  crookedness  in  his  public  financial  affairs,  he  failed  to  secure  a  nom- 
ination for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  for  which  he  was  an  aspirant. 
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Madison  President  of  tbe  United  States,  with  George  Clinton  Yice- 
President.  These  gentlemen  took  their  official  seats  in  the  spring  of 
1S09. 

The  great  business  depression,  in  consequence  of  the  embargo  and  the 
quarrels  of  the  Democratic  factions,  caused  a  temporary  revival  of  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  at  the  spring  election  in  1S09  they 
ffjiined  ascendency  in  the  State  of  !New  York — the  first  time  in  ten  years. 

The  act  repealing  the  Embargo  Law  went  into  effect  on  June  10th, 
1S09.  On  that  day  tliere  were  public  rejoicings  throughout  the 
State,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  !New  York.  But  the  jubilant 
feelings  of  the  people  were  soon  repressed  by  the  peremptory  refusal  of 
the  British  Government  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council,  in  accordance 
with  a  treaty  made  with  its  accredited  agent.  This  refusal  caused  intense 
indignation  against  the  British  authorities,  which  the  Federalists  were 
powerless  to  assuage. 
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The  great  canal  wliicli  bisects  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  Hud- 
son River  to  Lake  Erie,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-.three  niile^, 

is  a  monument  of  nnsurp.issed 
magniticence,  comiuemorative  of 
the  profound  statesmanship,  tlio 
prophetic  wisdom,  the  far-reach- 
ing sagacity,  and  the  exalted  public 
spirit  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in 
tlie  State  during  the  earlier  years 
of  tliis  century. 

AVlio  first  conceived  the  grand 
idea  of  so  wedding  the  great  lakes 
and  the  beautiful  river  is  an  un- 
solved question.  Undoul)tediy  it 
was  nebulous  in  the  minds  of  many 
thouglitfid  persons  before  it  found 
symmetrical  expression.  Perhaps 
it  was  a  dream  of  Joel  IJarlow  the  poet  (who  so  early  as  the  year  17S7 
gave  to  the  world  his  "  A'ision  of  Columbus'")  wlien  he  wrote  : 

"  He  saw,  as  widely  spreads  th'  iuclianncll'd  plain, 
Wliere  inland  realms  for  ages  bloom'd  in  %ain. 
Canals,  long  winding,  ope  a  watery  fliglit. 
And  distant  streams,  and  seas,  and  lakes  unite. 

"  From  fair  Albania,  toward  the  setting  sun, 
Back  through  the  midland  length'ning  channels  run  ; 
And  the  fair  lakes,  their  beauteous  towns  that  lave, 
And  Hiifhon'x  joined  to  fair  Ohio's  wave." 

A  dozen  years  later  (biuverneur  Morris,*  wliile  he  was  on  a  tour  to  tlie 


GorvrcilNETTR   MOItlilS. 


*  Gouverneur  Morris  was  born  at  Morrisania,  N.  Y.,  in  1752,  and  died  there  in 
November,  1816.  He  was  a  son  of  Chief -Justice  Lewis  Morris  ;  was  a  graduate  of  King's 
College,  and  became  a  practising  lawyer  in  1771.  In  1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  New 
York  Provincial  Congress,  and  one  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  State  Con.stitution. 
From  1777  to  1780  he  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  was  an  efficient 
member  of  several  committees.  In  1780  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where,  thrown 
from  his  carriage,  his  leg  was  fractured,  and  amputation  was  necessary.     In   1786  he 
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Falls  of  the  Niagara,  uttered  a  few  prophetic  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  London.  After  alluding  to  the  Imdding  conmierce  on  the  lakes,  and 
the  prniiabilitv  that  swarms  of  ships  would  appear  there  in  the  near 
future,  he  wrote  : 

"  Shall  I  lead  your  astonishment  nji  to  the  verge  of  credulity  i  I 
will.  Know,  then,  that  one-tenth  part  of  the  expense  borne  by  Britain  in 
the  last  campaign  [against  Bonajiarte]  would  enable  ships  to  «««7  ^/;*o//t 
Londoti  through  the  Hudson.  River  into  Lake  Eric.^^ 

To  friends  at  home  Morris  suggested  a  direct  canal  from  Lake  Erie 
through  the  centre  of  tlie  State  to  the  Hudson.  In  ISdo  he  submitted 
an  outline  of  a  plan  of  such  a  work  to  Simeon  Do  ^Vitt,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State,  who  regarded  it  as  visionary.  In  conversation  with 
James  Geddes,  a  land  surveyor  of  Onondaga  County,  the  next  year,  De 
"Witt  told  him  of  the  impracticable  plan  of  Morris.  Geddes  viewed  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  lie  regarded  it  as  the  best  that  had  been 
suggested.  lie  conferred  with  Jesse  Hawley,  a  sagacious  and  public- 
s])irited  citizen  of  Central  New  I'ork.  The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  project,  wrote  a  series  of  essays  on  the  subject,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  "  Hercules."  They  were  puldished  in  a  Pittsburgh  paper  and 
in  the  Genesee  Messenger,  at  Canandaigna,  during  the  years  1807  and  ISflS, 
and  commanded  wide  and  earnest  attention.  They  were  the  first  writ- 
ings ever  put  forth  in  favor  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

In  ISOS  Joshua  Forman,  an  intimate  associate  of  Mr.  Geddes,  was 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  on  February  itli  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  with  a  preand)le,  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint 
committee  to  "  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  exploring  and 
causing  an  accurate  survey  to  be  made  of  the  most  eligible  and  direct 
route  for  a  canal  to  open  communication  between  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  River  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the  end  that  Congress  may  be  enabled 
to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of 
that  great  national  object.''  * 

retired  to  the  estate  at  Jlorrisaniii  as  sole  owner.  He  was  the  colleague  of  Robert  Jlorris, 
Supcriutendent  of  Finance  in  1781.  The  literary  construction  of  the  National  Constitu- 
tion is  the  work  of  his  hands.  He  was  sent  minister  to  France  in  1792,  returned  home 
in  179H,  and  was  chosen  senator  in  1800.  He  was  a  canal  commtssioncr  from  their  first 
appointxnent  until  his  death.     In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist. 

*  President  .Jeiferson  in  his  message  to  Congress,  in  December,  1807,  proposed  the 
apiilication  of  the  surplus  funds  in  the  National  Treasury  to  the  great  national  objects  of 
opening  canals  and  making  turnpike  roads.  In  his  preamble  Mr.  Forman  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  the  State  of  New  York  posscs.sed  the  best  route  of  commimication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Western  waters,  "  by  means  of  a  canal  between  the  tide-water  of  the 
Hud.son  and  Lake  Erie. ' ' 
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The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  sum  of  $600  was  appropriated  for 
surveys  to  be  made  under  tlie  direetion  of  the  surveyor-generaL  This 
was  tlie  first  legislative  movement  in  reference  to  the  Erie  Canal. 

Surveyor-General  De  Witt  employed  Mr.  Geddes  to  survey  a  route 
from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Genesee  River,  and  thence  to  the  waters  flowino; 
into  Seneca  Lake.  His  favorable  report  attracted  great  attention.  De 
"Witt  Clinton  was  then  a  member  of  the  State  Senate,  and  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter.  He  warmly  espoused  the  project.  So  also 
did  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  in  the  Assembly.  The  matter  rested  until 
the  next  year,  M-hen,  on  motion  of  Senator  Jonas  Piatt,  commissioners 
were  appointed  to  explore  the  whole  route  for  a  canal  through  the  centre 
of  the  State  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson  River.*  It  was  aecoiii- 
plished. 

Li  April,  ISll,  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  fur  the  ''  improvement 
of  the  internal  navigation  of  the  State."  Eiforts  were  made  to  obtain 
aid  from  the  IS^ational  Government  and  otherwise.  The  commissionei-s 
were  authorized  to  make  application  to  Congress  or  to  any  State  or 
Territory,  and  request  them  to  co-operate  with  Xew  York  in  the  project. 
Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added  to  the  cnmmission. 

Early  in  December  Messrs.  Clinton  and  Morris  appeared  l)efi:ire  Con- 
gress and  endeavored  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  the  work,  but  were 
unsuccessful.  This  failure  was  a  fortunate  circumstance,  for  it  allowed 
the  State  of  Tsew  York  to  construct  the  canal  alone  and  unaided,  and  so 
to  secure  to  itself  the  undivided  honor  of  the  achievement  and  the  undis- 
puted possession  and  control  of  the  great  work  for  all  time.  The  pride 
and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the  State  were  effectually  appealed  to, 
and  in  June,  1812,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  com- 
missioners to  borrow  §5,000,000  on  the  credit  of  the  State.  But  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  which  broke  out  at  that  time,  caused  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  work,  and  the  law  was  repealed  in  ISl-f:. 

A  few  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace  the  subject  was  revived. 
By  the  exertions  of  Thomas  Eddy  f  a  public  meeting  was  held  at  New 

*  The  commissiouere  were  Gouverneur  Morris,  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North,  Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter. 

f  Thomas  Eddy  wa.s  a  philanthrojjist  and  an  eminently  public-spirited  man.  He  was 
born  in  Philadelphia  in  September,  1758.  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  1827.  His 
parents  were  Quakers,  and  he,  a  birthricht  member,  remained  so  until  his  death.  He 
made  New  York  liis  residence  in  early  life,  and  was  a  successful  insurance  broker  there 
Mr.  Eddy  was  active  in  oridnatinc;  the  "Penitentiary  System"  of  Xew  York,  and  in 
1801  he  published  an  admiral)le  work  on  the  State  prisons  of  Xew  York.  He  was  long 
a  governor  of  the  Xew  York  Hospital,  and  a  director  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum  for 
the  Insane.     Mr.  Eddy  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  canal  system  in  the  State  of 
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York  in  the  antuiim  of  1815,  wliicli  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Piatt,  Mr. 
Clinton,  and  others.  The  latter  more  vigorously  than  ever  pressed  upon 
the  pul)Iic  attention  the  importance  of  constructing  the  i:)rojeeted  canal. 
He  devoted  his  wonderful  energies  to  tlie  subject.  In  a  memorial  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York,  prepared  l)y  Mr.  Clinton,  sacli  a  powerful  argu- 
ment in  its  favor  was  produced  tiiat  not  only  the  majority  of  the  people 
of  his  State  approved  it,  but  of  other  States.  Favorable  action  was 
taken  by  the  Legislature  of  Xew 
York  in  the  spring  of  1816,  and  a 
Board  of  Canal  Commissioners  was 
created. 

In  the  spring  of  1S17  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  the  beginning  of 
tlie  construction  of  the  canal.  The 
first  contract  was  made  in  June, 
and  the  first  spadeful  of  earth 
in  the  process  of  excavation  was 
thrown  up  at  Home,  Oneida  Coun- 
ty, on  July  -Ith.  The  middle  sec- 
tion, extending  from  the  Seneca 
River  to  Utica,  including  a  l)rancli 
from  Syracuse  to  Onondaga  Lake, 
was  rendered  navigable  in  October, 
1S19.  The  great  work  was  com- 
pleted in  182."),  and  the  first  boat — the  Seneca  Chief — with  Mr.  Clinton, 
then  Governor  of  the  State,  on  board,  passed  from  Lake  Erie  to  the 
Hudson  late  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  The  entire  cost  of  the  canal 
was  over  s9,000,0ii0       It  was  a  little  over  eight  years  a-lniilding. 

De  Witt  Clinton*  had  taken  his  seat  as  Governor  of  the  State  in  the 
summer  of  181 7.     He  used  all  his  official  and  private  influence  in  favor 

Kew  York,  beginning  with  tlie  Inland  Lock  Navigation  system.  The  Bible  Society 
found  in  liim  an  efflfient  friend,  and  he  was  an  originator  and  promoter  of  banks  for 
savings.  IILs  benevolent  works  won  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  American  Howard."  He 
lived  to  see  the  great  Erie  Canal  in  successful  operation. 

*  De  Witt  CUnton,  son  of  General  James  Clinton,  was  born  at  Little  Britain,  Orange 
County,  X.  Y..  March  2d,  1769;  died  at  Albany,  February  11th,  1828.  Was  gradu- 
ated at  Columbia  College,  and  became  a  lawyer,  but  practised  his  profession  very  little. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  private  secretary  to  his  uncle.  Governor  George  Clinton  ;  served  in 
both  branches  of  the  Xcw  York  Legislature,  and  from  1798  to  1802  was  the  Democratic 
leader  in  the  State  Senate.  Between  1803  and  1814  he  served  as  Mayor  of  Xew  York  City 
eight  years.  He  took  a  very  active  part  in  promoting  public  education  :  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Xew  York  Historical  Society  and  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and, 
being  opposed  to  the  War  of  1813-15,  he  was  the  peace  candidate  for  President  of  the 
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of  the  canal.  There  wa.s  continual  and  jiowerful  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect almost  to  the  hour  of  its  completion  ;  but  liis  faith  in  its  vast  impor- 
tance to  his  native  State  and  the  whole  country  never  wavered.  He  lived 
not  only  to  see  it  completed  and  to  be  a  participant  in  the  triumph,  but 
to  enjoy  most  abundant  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  which 
had  conceived  and  carried  out  to  completion  that  mighty  work.  To  De 
Witt  Clinton  more  than  to  any  other  man  our  country  is  indebted  for 
the  Erie  Canal  ;  and  tlie  city  of  JS'ew  York  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude 
it  can  never  repay  for  its  wonderful  growth  in  wealth  and  population  to 
which  that  great  work  so  powerfully  contributed.  It  is  not  creditable 
to  tlie  citizens  of  the  metropolis  that  among  tlie  many  statues  of  eminent 
Americans  and  foreigners  which  appear  in  their  public  places  no 
memoi'ial  of  stone  or  bronze  has  ever  been  erected  in  their  city  in  com- 
memoration of  their  great  benefactor,  De  Wrrr  Clinton. 

At  the  beginning  of  lSli»  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the  State  of 
Kew  York  were  nearly  equal  in  numerical  strength.  The  Democrats 
renominated  Tompkins  for  governor,  and  the  Federalists  nominated 
Jonas  Piatt,  of  Oneida,  for  the  same  office.  The  canvass  was  very 
active,  and  the  election  was  hotly  contested.  The  Federalists  felt  that 
if  Tonipkins  should  be  re-elected  their  recently  gained  political  ascend- 
ancy in  the  State  might  be  lost,  perhaps  forever.  Yet  they  had  strong 
hopes  of  their  success.  Their  opponents  were  doubtful  of  the  result, 
and  both  parties  struggled  mightily  for  victory.  Contrary  to  the  expec- 
tation of  both,  the  Democrats  completely  overthrew  the  Federalists. 
Tomjjkins  was  re-elected  Ijy  ten  thousand  majority.  The  Legislature 
was  made  strongly  Democratic.  A  new  Council  of  Appointment  was 
chosen,  and  very  soon  there  was  an  entire  change  in  the  incumbency  of 
offices  throughout  the  State.  Political  proscription  was  sweeping  and 
severe. 

Three  causes  comliined  to  effect  this  second  overthrow  of  the  Federal 
Party  in  tlie  State  at  this  time— namely,  1.  The  adoption  by  the  National 
Government  of  the  more  acceptable  policy  of  non-intercourse  instead  of 
embargoes  ;  2.  The  rajiidly  growing  feeling  of  hostility  to  Great  Britain 
because  of  recent  events,  the  germ  of  a  war  party  having  already 
appeared  ;  and,  3.  The  influence  of  the  patronage  Avielded  by  the 
National  Government. 

The  quarrel  between  De  Witt  Clinton  and  a  portion  of  the  Democratic 

United  States  in  1813,  but  was  defeated  by  Madison.  Mr.  Clinton  was  one  of  the 
foiniders  of  tlie  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  New  York,  and  the  most  efHcieut 
promoter  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal.  He  was  Governor  of  the  State  in  1817-22 
and  1834^28. 
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Party  in  tlie  city  of  Xew  York,  who  made  Martling's  Long  Room  (then 
beginning  to  be  known  as  "  Tanimiiny  Hall  ")  their  rallying-plaee,  was 
then  as  bitter  as  ever.  Early  in  ISll  Clinton  was  nominated  for  lieu- 
tenant-governor. The  •'  Martling  Men,"  or  '"  Tammanyites,"  nominated 
Colonel  Marinns  Willett,  and  the  Federalists  nominated  Colonel  Nicholas 
Fish.  A  majority  of  the  Martling  men  evidently  voted  for  Fish  in 
order  to  defeat  Clinton.  The  latter  received  in  the  city  oidy  590  votes, 
and  Willett  678,  Mdiile  Fish  received  2014.  The  Federalists  carried  the 
Assembly  ticket  by  a  majority  of  1400.  The  vote  in  the  State  was  gen- 
erally favorable  to  the  Democrats.  Clinton  was  elected  l)y  the  country 
votes. 

The  year  1S12  was  made  memorable  in  our  history  liy  the  beginning 
of  a  two  years"  war  between  tiie  United  States  and  (Treat  Britain.  For 
several  years  incitements  to  this  result  had  abounded.  The  British  main- 
tained the  doctrine  that  a  British  sul)ject  can  never  become  an  alien,  and 
they  claimed  the  right  to  search  neutral  vessels  for  deserters  from  the 
royal  navy,  and  to  carry  them  away  and  impress  them  into  the  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain  without  hindrance.  The  commanders  of  British 
cruisers  had  practically  asserted  this  right  for  many  years,  and  thousands 
of  American  seamen  had  been  taken  from  American  vessels  on  the  pre- 
tence that  they  Avere  suspected  deserters,  and  compelled  to  serve  under 
a  flag  which  they  detested.  To  eveiy  earnest  remonstrance  through  the 
voice  of  diplomacy  the  invariable  answer  had  been  :  "It  is  our  ancient 
custom,  and  we  cannot  consent  to  suspend  a  right  upon  which  the  naval 
strength  of  the  empire  mainly  depends  ;"  and,  governed  by  the  ethics 
of  the  mailed  hand — ■"  might  makes  right" — they  persisted. 

The  affair  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Leopard,  in  1807,  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  latter  (a  British  frigate)  forcibly  boarded  the  former  (an 
American  frigate)  and  carried  off  some  seamen,  one  an  American,  under 
pretence  that  they  were  deserters,  aroused  a  war  spirit  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  again  awakened  in  1809  by  the  disavowal  Ijy  the  British 
Government  of  an  arrangement  made  in  good  faith  with  the  British 
Minister  at  Washington  concerning  a  repeal  of  an  Order  in  Council, 
already  alluded  to  ;  and  again  in  1811,  when  British  cruisers  wei'e  sent 
to  prowl  along  the  American  coast  with  authority  to  seize  American 
merchant  vessels  and  send  them  to  England  as  lawful  prizes. 

These  I'ceent  outrages,  coupled  with  those  of  the  past,  and  that  of 
inciting  the  Indians  in  the  Xorth-west  to  make  war  on  the  frontier  settle- 
ments of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Ohio  River,  became  unendurable. 
On  June  20th,  1812,  President  Madison,  by  the  authority  of  Congress, 
issued  a  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  and  Congress  made 
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provision  nccorditiiily.  A  large  majority  of  that  body  and  the  people  of 
the  repul)lic  favored  the  measure,  yet  there  was  general  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  calamity  of  war  if  possible.  There  was  also  a  large  and  powerful 
party,  composed  chiefly  of  Federalists,  who  were  decidedly  opposed  to 
hostilities,  and  considered  the  declaration  of  war  as  premature.  There 
was  also  an  active  faction  known  as  the  "  Peace  Party,"  pledged  to  cast 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government  so  long  as  hostilities  should  last. 
This  disloyal  fac^tion  was  exceedingly  mischievous  during  the  whole  war. 

The  authorities  of  several  States  took  positive  action  against  affording 
aid  to  the  (iovernment  in  carrying  on  the  war.  The  governors  of 
Massachusetts,  Xew  Hampshire,  and  Connecticut  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requisition  of  the  National  Govenunent  for  militia,  and  set  the 
President  at  defiance.  The  governors  of  two  or  three  other  States 
approved  their  course,  and  others  were  lukewarm,  while  others  took  their 
places  promptly  on  the  side  of  the  National  Government.  The  Legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania  rebuked  the  governors  of  the  three  New  England 
States  ;  that  of  Ohio  did  the  same,  and  said  :  "  The  man  who  would 
desert  a  just  canse  is  unworthy  to  defend  it."  The  governor  of  the 
then  new  State  of  Louisiana,  just  admitted  into  the  Union,  said  :  "  If 
ever  war  was  justifiable,  the  one  which  our  country  has  declared  is  that 
war.  If  ever  a  people  had  cause  to  repose  in  the  confidence  of  their 
Government,  we  are  the  people."  Vermont  was  also  loyal,  and  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  (Mr.  Tompkins),  which  then  con- 
tained a  population  of  fully  one  million,  exhorted  the  people  to  give  a 
hearty  support  to  the  National  Government.  The  New  York  delegates 
in  Congress  did  not  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

During  the  war  that  ensued  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  i>ore  their 
full  share  of  the  burdens  imposed,  as  active  participants  in  the  stirring 
events  or  as  i^assive  sufferers  of  calamities  incident  to  a  state  of  war. 
In  that  contest,  as  in  former  times,  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  State 
were  peculiarly  exposed  to  invasion  by  land  and  water. 

At  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war  the  troops  and  military  defences 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York  possessed  very  little  aggregate 
strength.  So  on  the  other  side.  There  were  only  about  fifteen  hundred 
regular  troops  in  Upper  Canada,  but  in  Lower  Canada  there  were  about 
six  thousand.  At  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo,  was  Fort 
Erie,  with  a  small  garrison.  At  near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River 
was  Fort  George,  a  small  ciarthwork  with  wooden  palisades,  mounting  a 
few  guns  not  heavier  than  nine-pounders  ;  and  a  little  above  Niagara 
Falls  was  Fort  Chippewa,  a  small  stockade.  At  York  (now  Toronto), 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  r)ntario,  was  an  old  fort  and  a  block-house. 
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and  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  hike,  near  Kingston,  was  a  small 
battery  of  nine-pounders. 

There  was  very  little  hostile  movement  on  the  soil  of  Xew  York, 
excepting  that  of  preparation,  until  mid-aiitunin  in  the  year  1812.  War 
had  actually  begun  in  the  West  and  on  the  ocean.  Colonel  AVilliam 
Hull,  then  Governor  of  Michigan,  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general 
and  authorized  to  invade  Canada  on  its  western  frontier  in  the  summer 
of  1812.  lie  crossed  the  Detroit  River  with  a  small  force  and  encamped 
at  Sandwich,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  return  to  Detroit,  where  he  was 
menaced  bv  a  British  force  under  General  Sir  Isaac  Brock  earlv  in  Ausfust. 
Alarmed  by  intelligence  from  the  north,  he  surrendered  his  whole  army 
and  the  territory  to  the  British  on  August  16th.  Meanwhile  Fort 
Mackinaw,  one  of  the  strongest  posts  of  the  United  States  in  the  North- 
west, had  been  surprised  and  captured  (-Tidy  17th)  by  an  allied  force  of 
British  and  Indians.  An  escort  of  supplies  for  Hull,  under  Major 
Yan  Ilorne,  had  been  defeated  below  Detroit,  and  Fort  Dearborn,  on 
the  site  of  the  (present)  great  city  of  Chicago,  had  been  taken  by 
Indians,  and  most  of  the  girrison,  with  women  and  children,  had  been 
slaughtered. 

These  events  aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  Volunteers  from  Kentucky  and  Ohio  pressed  toward  the 
Isorth-west  to  retrieve  the  disaster  at  Detroit,  and  the  most  active 
preparations  were  made  for  an  invasion  of  Canada  on  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

Tiie  authorities  of  the  State  of  New  York  had  been  vigilant  ever  since 
light  war-clouds  had  been  seen  in  the  political  lirmament,  so  early  as 
ISO".  In  order  to  enforce  the  revenue  laws  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
the  Governor  of  New  Y'ork,  in  February,  1808,  ordered  five  hundred 
stand  of  arms  to  be  deposited  at  Champion,  in  (present)  Jefferson 
County,  and  the  following  year  he  caused  an  arsenal  to  be  built 
at  Watertown,  on  the  Black  Eiver,  twelve  miles  from  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

By  a  general  order  issued  from  the  War  Department  on  April  21st, 
1812,  the  detached  militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  were  arranged  in 
two  divisions  and  eight  brigades.  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  patroon), 
of  Albany,  was  commissioned  major-general  and  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  First  Division,  and  Benjamin  Mooers,  of  Plattsburg,  was 
appointed  to  the  same  office  and  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second 
Division.  The  commanders  of  the  eight  brigades  were  :  Gerard  Steddi- 
ford,  of  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Reuben  Hopkins,  of  Orange  County  ; 
Mieajah  Pettis,  of  Washington  County  ;  Richard  Dodge,  of  Montgomery 
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County  ;  Jacob  Brown,*  of  Jefferson  County  ;  Daniel  Miller,  of  Cort- 
land County  ;  William  Wadsworth,  of  Ontario  County,  and  George 
MeClure,  of  Steuben  County. 

In  May  a  regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  C.  P.  Bellinger,  was  sta- 
tioned at  Sackett's  Harbor,  and  in  June  tbe  first  detaeliment  of  Xew 
York's  quota  of  militia  called  for  by  the  President  was  placed  under  the 
connnand  of  General  Brown,  who  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
northern  frontier  from  Oswego  to  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  distance  of  al)0ut 
two  hundred  miles. 

An  armed  brig  named  Oneida  had  been  built  at  Oswego,  on  Lake 
Ontario,  in  1809,  by  Christian  Bergh  and  Henry  Eekford,  to  enforce 
the  revenue  laws.  In  the  spring  of  1812  she  captured  several  British 
vessels — -violators  of  these  laws.  Retaliation  followed.  When  news  of 
the  declaration  of  war  reached  Ogdensburg,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  eight 
American  trading  vessels  were  lying  there.  They  tried  to  escape  to 
Lake  Ontario,  bearing  away  some  frightened  families.  Two  of  them 
were  captured  by  armed  men  in  boats  led  by  a  Canadian  ])artisan,  and 
were  plundered  and  burnt.  The  other  six  returned  to  Ogdensburg. 
This  was  the  begimiing  of  war  on  the  northern  frontier  of  jS^ew  York. 

Lieutenant  Melancthon  W^oolsey  was  in  command  of  the  Onflda,  and 
he  and  General  lb-own  were  vested  with  full  authority  to  re])el  invasion 
from  Canada  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants  on  the  frontier.  Ilu-enforce- 
ments  of  militia  were  called  out  from  the  northern  counties,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  concentrate  a  considerable  force  at  Ogdensburg  and  Cape 
Vincent,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  guarding  the  frontier  and  keeping 
Kingston,  the  chief  military  station  of  tlie  British  on  the  lake,  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm. 

Late  in  July  a  squadroii  of  five  small  British  armed  vessels  entered 
Sackett's  Harbor.  They  carried  an  aggregate  of  eighty-two  guns.  The 
Oneida  %vas  in  the  harbor,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  peril.  Woolsey 
attempted  to  gain  the  lake,  but  failed.  He  moored  his  vessel  to  a 
position  wdiere  her  broadside  of  nine  guns  might  be  brought  to  bear  on 

*  Jacob  Brown  was  born  iu  Pennsylvania  in  May,  1775,  of  Quaker  parentage.  He 
died  in  Washington  City  in  February,  1838.  He  was  first  a  school-teaciier,  llien  a  land 
surveyor,  and  finally  became  a  lawyer.  While  General  Hamilton  was  acting  chief  com- 
mander of  the  army  intended  to  fight  the  French  in  1798,  Brown  was  his  secretary.  He 
settled  upon  lands  he  had  purchased  on  the  Black  River,  not  far  from  Sackett's  Harbor, 
and  was  the  founder  of  Brownsville.  He  became  a  county  .I'udge,  a  militia  general,  and 
was  placed  in  command  of  the  northern  frontier  of  New  York  in  ISli.  He  performed 
eminent  service  during  the  war,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal. 
He  was  made  general-in-chicf  of  the  army  in  1821.  At  Lis  death  his  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Congressional  burying-ground. 
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the  enemy.  The  remainder  of  her  guns  were  taken  ont  and  placed  in 
battery  on  hind.  An  iron  thirty-two-pounder  liad  already  been  placed 
in  a  battery,  with  three  nine-ponnders,  on  a  rocky  bluff  at  the  foot  of  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  It  had  long  been  lying  in  the  mud  near  by, 
and  was  named  the  Old  Sow.  These  guns,  with  two  nine-pounders  and 
two  six-pounders,  constituted  tlie  artillery  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor. 
The  soldiers  consisted  of  a  few  regulars,  three  hundred  militia,  and  a 
portion  of  the  crew  of  the  Oneida,  with  AVoolsey  at  tlieir  head. 

The  flag-ship  of  the  attacking  squadron  was  the  Royal  George.  When 
tlie  vessels  were  near  enough  for  action  the  battle  was  begun  liy  a  shot 
from  the  big  iron  cannon  on  shore.  It  was  harmless,  and  drew  peals  of 
derisive  laughter  from  the  crew  of  the  flag-ship,  followed  by  two  shots. 
Firing  was  kept  up  for  al)0ut  two  hours,  the  squadron  standing,  off  and 
on,  out  of  range  of  the  smaller  guns.  Most  of  the  enemy's  shot  had 
fallen  against  the  rocks  below  the  battery.  At  length  a  thirty-two-pound 
ball  came  over  the  bluff,  struck  the  earth,  and  ploughed  a  deep  furrow. 
It  was  picked  up  by  a  sergeant,  who  ran  with  it  to  Captain  Yaughan, 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Old  Soic,  exclaiming  : 

"  I've  been  playing  ball  with  the  redcoats,  and  have  caught  'eiu  out. 
See  if  the  British  can  catch  back  again." 

The  ball  exactly  fitted  the  old  cannon,  while  those  whicli  had  been 
sent  did  not.  At  that  iiKnneiit  the  Royal  Georye  was  nearing,  to  give 
a  broadside,  when  the  big  gun  sent  back  the  eajitive  ball  with  such  force 
and  precision  that  it  struck  her  stern,  raked  her  completely,  sent  splinters 
as  high  as  her  mizzen-topsail,  and  killed  fourteen  men  and  wounded 
eighteen. 

The  flag-ship  had  already  received  a  shot  that  went  through  her  sides, 
and  anotlier  between  wind  and  v\'ater.  Two  other  vessels  had  been 
severely  crijipled,  and  a  signal  for  retreat  was  sjjeedily  given.  The 
squadron  sailed  out  on  the  lake  while  the  band  f>n  shore  played  "  Yankee 
Doodle"  in  the  liveliest  manner,  and  the  soldiers  and  citizens  cheered  the 
retreating  enemy  in  their  departure.  It  was  a  serene  Sabbath  morning, 
and  at  evening  the  village  was  as  quiet  as  ever. 

The  command  of  Lake  Ontario  was  now  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  both  parties,  and  each  put  forth  extraordinary  exertions  to  that  end. 
To  obtain  this  advantage  required  the  speediest  preparation.  The  six 
American  trading  vessels  were  yet  at  Ogdensburg.  To  save  and  arm 
them  was  an  importarit  object  to  the  Americans  ;  to  destroy  them  was 
an  equally  important  object  to  the  British.  The  latter  sent  two  armed 
vessels  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  destroy  them  ;  the  Americans  sent  a 
small  force  to  protect  them.     The  belligerents  met  eleven   miles  above 
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Ogdeiisbuig  iuul  fought  three  hours,  when  the  Britisli  vessels  withdrew 
to  the  Canada  sliore.  The  armistice  that  soon  followed  allowed  tlie  six 
vessels  to  be  taken  to  the  lake  and  converted  into  warriors. 

Captain  Isaac  Chauncey  was  appointed  coniniimder-in-chief  of  the  navy 
to  be  created  on  Lake  Ontario.  In  September  (1812)  he  sent  forty  ship- 
carpenters  to  Sackett's  Harbor,  with  Henry  Eckford  *  at  their  head. 

Others  soon  followed.  Commander 
"VVoolsey  was  directed  to  jiurchase 
merchant  vessels  for  the  service. 
Later,  in  September,  one  hundred 
officers  and  men,  with  guns  and 
other  nninitions  of  war,  left  New 
York  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  and 
very  soon  a  respectable  little  Ameri- 
can fleet  was  afloat  on  the  lake.  At 
the  same  time  the  British  had  l)een 
busy  at  Kingston  in  creating  a  navy 
having  a  weight  of  metal  double 
that  of  the  Americans. 

During  the  summer  of  1S12  the 
National  Government  matured  a 
plan  for  the  invasion  of  Canada  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  The  militia 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  General  Yan  Rensselaer  were  ordered  to 
concentrate  near  the  Niagara  River,  chiefly  at  Lewiston  ;  and  from  that 
point  the  first  demonstration  against  the  neighboring  province  from  New 
York  was  made.  In  contemplation  of  such  a  movement,  the  British 
posted  troops  in  a  strong  position  at  Queenstown,  opposite  Lewiston. 
General  Dearborn, f  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Northern  Depart- 

*  Ht'iirv  Eckforfl  was  a  famous  naval  constructor.  He  wiis  born  in  Scotland  in  JIarch, 
1775,  and  died  in  Constantinople  in  November,  1833.  He  learned  the  art  of  ship-building 
at  Quebec,  and  besan  the  business  on  his  own  account  at  New  York  in  1796.  where  he 
soon  took  the  lead  in  his  profession.  He  constructed  many  vessels  for  the  Government 
during  the  War  of  1812-15,  and  soon  afterward  built  the  .steamship  Robert  Fulton,  in 
which,  in  1823,  he  made  the  tirst  successful  trip  in  a  craft  of  that  kind,  to  New  Orleans 
and  Havana.  He  was  naval  constructor  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy- Yard  several  years,  and 
afterward  made  ships  of  war  for  European  powers.  In  1831  he  built  a  war  vessel  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey,  and,  going  to  Constantinoiile,  organized  a  navy -yard  there. 

f  Henry  Dearborn  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  February,  1751,  and  died  at 
Ro.xbury,  Mass.,  in  June,  1829.  He  became  a  physician,  studied  military  .science,  and 
joined  the  little  patriot  army  at  Cambridge  with  sixty  volunteers  on  the  day  after  the 
skirmish  at  Lexington.  As  a  captain  in  Slark's  regiment  he  fought  at  Bunker  (Breed's) 
Hill,  accompanied   Arnold  in   his  expedition  against   Quebec,  and   wa.s   made  prisoner 
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ment,  had  conelnded  an  armistice  in  tlie  summer  with  the  chief  British 
commander  in  Canada,  and  this  caused  delay  in  tlie  gathering  of  troops 
on  the  Xiagara.  But  at  length  Yan  Rensselaer  found  himself  in  com- 
mand of  aljout  six  thousand  troops  scattered  along  the  river  from 
Lewiston  to  Buffalo,  and  he  resolved  to  invade  the  neighboring  province, 
from  Lewiston,  on  the  night  of  October  12th,  and  take  the  British  bv 
surprise. 

Intense  darkness  brooded  over  the  M-aters  and  tlie  land,  for  a  heavy 
storm  was  just  ending.  It  was  three  hours  past  midnight  when  Colonel 
Solomon  van  Rensselaer,  in  connnand  of  six  hundred  men,  was  readv  to 
cross  the  swift-running  stream  in  boats  to  storm  the  British  works  on 
Queenstown  Heights.  There  wero  oidy  boats  enough  to  convey  less 
than  one  half  his  force.  With  the  brave  three  hundred  he  pushed  across 
in  the  gloom.  The  British  were  on  the  alert,  for  they  had  discovered 
the  movement  of  the  New  Yorkers  ;  and  when  Yan  Rensselaer  landed, 
his  little  force  was  fiercely  assailed  with  musketry  and  a  small  field-piece. 
A  battery  on  Lewiston  Heights  responded  to  tliis  firing,  when  the 
British  fled  toward  Queenstown,  fallowed  by  some  regulars  under 
Captains  "Wool  and  Oglevie,  who,  pushing  gallantly  up  the  hill,  pressed 
the  British  back  to  the  plateau  on  which  the  village  stands,  fought  them 
there,  and  finally  gained  possession  of  Queenstown  Heights. 

Colonel  Yan  Rensselaer,  who  had  followed  with  the  militia,  was  so 
severely  wounded  that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  command  and 
reeross  the  river.  Wool,  who  was  now  in  chief  command,  was  also  badly 
wounded,  a  bullet  having  passed  thi-ough  the  fleslu'  part  of  both  his 
thighs  ;  but,  unmindful  of  his  wounds,  he  would  neither  leave  the  field 
nor  give  up  the  command  until  tlio  arrival  of  his  senior  officer,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Christie,  who  had  been  in  a  boat  which  lost  its  way  in  the 
darkness  in  crossing  the  river. 

General  Sir  Isaac  Brock,  the  Governor  of  IJj)per  Canada,  to  whom 
General  Hull  had  surrendered  in  August,  was  at  Fort  George,  several 
miles  below  Queenstown,  when  the  firing  began.  He  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  and  with  liis  staff"  pressed  up  the  heights  to  a  redan 
battery,  where  they  dismounted.     They  were  suddenly  startled  by  the 


there.  He  served  faitlifiillv  dui-ing  the  whole  war,  and  in  1781  was  one  of  "Washington's 
military  familj-,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  He  tilled  several 
civil  offices  after  the  war,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1793  to  1797.  Jefferson 
appointed  him  Secretary  of  War  in  1801.  From  1809  until  called  to  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Northern  Department  by  3Iadison,  in  1812,  he  was  collector  of  the  port  of 
Boston.  In  1822  he  was  sent  to  Portugal  as  American  Jlinister,  where  he  remained  two 
J'ears,  when  he  returned  to  Roxbury. 
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crack  of  musketry.  Wool  and  liis  followers  wore  close  upon  them. 
Brock  and  his  aides  had  not  time  to  remount,  but  fled  down  the  hill,  lead- 
ing their  horses  at  full  gallop.  Thej  "were  followed  l)y  tlie  dozen  men 
who  manned  the  l)attory,  and  in  a  few  moments  afterward  the  American 
flag  was  unfurled  over  that  little  M'ork. 


(.-" 

-^;^ 


AN  IN(  IDENT  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  QUEENSTOWN. 


Brock  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  some  troops  to  retake  the  battery 
and  drive  Wool  from  the  heights.  The  Americans  were  pressed  back  to 
tlie  verge  of  the  precipice  two  hundred  feet  above  the  rushing  ]S"iagara. 
Seeing  the  peril  of  the  little  band,  who  were  in  danger  of  being  hurled 
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into  the  flood  below,  Captain  Oglevie  raised  a  white  Iiandkerchief  on  the 
point  of  a  bayonet  in  token  of  surrender.  Wool  sprang  forward, 
snatched  the  token  of  submission,  addressed  a  few  stirring  words  to  his 
men,  begging  them  to  fight  as  long  as  they  held  a  weajDon,  and  then, 
waving  his  sword,  so  inspirited  his  comrades  to  a  renewal  of  the  fight, 
that  they  soon  made  the  British  veterans  break  and  fly  down  the  hill  in 
confusion.  Brock  rallied  them,  and  they  were  about  to  reascend  the 
heights  when  their  commander  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  foot  of  the 
declivity.  At  the  end  of  a  brief 
struggle  the  British  fled  a  mile 
below  Queenstown.  After  three 
distinct  battles  young  Wool  (then 
only  twenty-four  yeai-s  of  age) 
was  left  master  of  the  heights, 
with  two  hundred  and  forty  men. 
Soon  afterward  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Wadsworth,  of  the  New 
York  militia,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand. 

General  Sheafle  succeeded 
Brock  in  command,  and  rallied 
the  troops.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Winfield  Scott,  who  had  arrived 
at  Lewiston,  crossed  the  river 
and  joined  the  troops  as  a  volun- 
teer, when  he  was  requested  to 

take  active  command.  Early  in  the  afternoon  quite  a  large  numljer  of  Ind- 
ians, painted  and  plumed  and  led  by  John  Brant,  a  son  of  the  famous  chief, 
fell  with  great  fury  upon  the  American  pickets,  uttering  the  horrid  war- 
wlioojj.  The  militia  were  about  to  flee,  M'hen  Scott,  by  his  voice  and 
connnanding  presence,  inspired  the  troops  to  fall  upon  the  barbarians. 
The  Indians  fled  to  the  woods  in  terror. 

General  Van  liensselaer,*  who  stood  by  the  side  of  Scott,  seeing  the 
troops  under  General  Sheafle  pressing  forward,  hastened  across  the  river 


STEPHEN  VAN    RENSSELAER. 


*  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the  last  of  the  patroons,  was  born  in  New  York  City, 
November  Ut,  1764  ;  died  at  the  Manor  House  at  Albany,  January  26th,  1839.  He  was 
the  fifth  in  lineal  descent  from  Killian  van  Rensselaer,  the  first  patroon.  His  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Philip  Li\-ingston.  He  married  a  daughter  of  General  P.  Schuyler.  Mr. 
Van  Rensselaer  served  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  from  1795  to  1801  he  was 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State.  He  presided  over  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  State  in  1801,  and  was  made  one  of  the  first  Canal  Commissioners  in  1810.     He  was 
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to  send  over  re-eiiforcenieiits  of  militia.  They  refused  to  go,  pleading 
that  they  were  not  compelled  to  leave  the  soil  of  their  country  and 
invade  that  of  another.  Very  soon  overwhelming  numbers  compelled 
the  Americans  to  surrender,  and  they  were  made  prisoners.  They  lost 
on  that  memorable  day  (October  13th,  1S12),  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners,  about  eleven  hundred  men.  Van  Rensselaer  left  the  service, 
and  was  succeeded  by  General  Alexander  Smythe,  of  Virginia,  who 
accomplished  nothing  of  importance  during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

president  of  the  Canal  Board  fifteen  years.  He  was  made  commander  of  the  Slate 
cavah'y  in  1801,  with  tlie  rank  of  major-general  ;  and  when  war  began  in  1813  he  was 
the  chief  of  the  militia  of  the  State.  He  became  a  Regent  and  Chancellor  of  the  State 
University  ;  was  a  member  of  tlie  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1821.  and  of  Con- 
gress from  1823  to  1829.  At  his  own  expense  and  under  his  direction  a  geological  survey 
of  the  State  was  made  in  1821-23,  and  in  1824  he  establi.shed  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  scientific 
school  fur  the  instruction  of  teachers. 
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CHAPTER   XXVin. 

While  the  American  armies  were  suffering  defeat  and  Immiliation, 
and  the  disasters  became  a  staple  topic  for  rebuke  of  the  Democratic 
administration  in  the  mouths  of  its  opponents,  the  little  American  navy 
was  winning  honors  and  renown  for  its  skill  and  prowess  on  the  ocean. 
At  that  time  the  British  navy  comprised  one  thousand  and  sixty  vessels, 
while  that  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  small  gun-boats,  nnmbered 
only  twenty.  Two  of  these  were  unseaworthy,  and  one  was  on  Lake 
Ontario.  Xine  of  the  American  vessels  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates, 
and  none  of  them  could  well  compare  in  appointments  with  those  of  the 
enemy.  Yet  the  Americans  went  boldly  out  upon  the  ocean  in  their 
ships  to  meet  the  war- vessels  of  the  proudest  maritime  nation  on  the 
earth,  and  won  victory  after  victory. 

Commodore  Rodgers  *  was  at  Sandy  Hook,  X.  Y.,  with  the  frigates 
J'resident,  Congress,  and  United  States,  and  the  sloop-of-war  Hornet, 
in  June,  1S12  ;  and  on  the  day  after  the  declaration  of  war  was  pro- 
claimed he  put  to  sea  in  pursuit  of  a  British  squadron  which  had  sailed 
as  a  convoy  of  the  West  India  merchant  fleet.  He  abandoned  the  chase 
at  midniglit,  and  returned  to  his  anchorage.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish 
with  the  enemy. 

On  August  19th  the  American  frigate  Constitution,  Commodore  Isaac 
Hull,  fought  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  Captain  Dacres,  some  distance 
off  the  American  coast,  in  the  present  track  of  ships  plying  between 
Xew  York  and  Great  Britain.  The  contest  lasted  ab(jut  forty  minutes. 
Hull  was  victorious.  The  C^rrie/'e  had  become  such  a  complete  wreck 
that  he  burned  her.  This  victory  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  public 
mind  in  both  countries. 

On  October  18th  the  American  sloop-of-war  Wasj),  Captain  Jones, 
captured  the  British  brig  Frolic  off  the  coast  of  Xorth  Carolina,  after  a 


*  John  Rodgers  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1771,  and  died  in  Philadelphia  in  August, 
1838.  He  entered  the  na^y  as  lieutenant  in  1798.  and  was  executive  officer  of  the  frigate 
Constitution  under  Truxton.  From  1802  to  1806  he  did  good  service  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  spring  of  1811,  in  command  of  the  Pnaiiient,  he  had  an  encounter  with 
the  Little  Belt.  His  services  were  conspicuous  during  the  War  of  1812-15.  He  was 
acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1823.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Naval  Commissioners,  which  he  left  the  vear  before  his  death. 
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severe  conflict  of  fortj-five  niimites.  Out  of  the  FroJic's  eonipaiiv  of 
eiglity-fonr  men  and  boys  only  three  ofBcers  and  one  seaman  remained 
unliurt  at  the  close  of  the  battle.  Tliey  had  been  either  slain  or  badly 
wounded.  Tlio  Wasp  lost  only  ton  men.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day  the  British  ship  Poictiers,  seventy-four,  recaptured  the  prize  and 
seized  the  victor.  A  week  later  (October  25tli)  the  American  frio-ate 
United  States,  Captain  Decatur,  fought  the  British  frigate  Macedonia, 
westward  of  the  Canary  Islands,  for  almost  two  hours,  and  captured  her. 
Slie  had  been  greatly  damaged  in  the  conflict,  and  lost  more  than  one 
hundred  men,  killed  and  wounded,  while  Decatur  lost  only  five  men 
killed  and  seven  wounded.  A  few  weeks  later  (December  29th)  the 
Constitution,  Commodore  Bainbridge,  captured  the  British  frigate  Java, 
after  a  fierce  battle  for  almost  three  hours,  off  San  Salvador,  on  the  coast 
of  Brazil.  The  Java  had  four  hundred  men  on  l)oard,  of  whom  more 
than  one  half  were  killed  or  woun<led.  The  Java  was  so  mueli  injured 
that  she  could  not  be  kept  afloat,  and  was  burned. 

These  victories  greatly  elated  and  inspirited  the  Americans.  They 
had  also  sent  out  numerous  privateers  that  struck  British  commerce 
heavy  blows  in  every  direction.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1S12 
ui)ward  of  fifty  British  armed  vessels  of  various  sizes,  and  two  hundred 
and  flfty  merchantmen,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  three  thousand  pris- 
oners and  a  vast  amount  of  booty,  were  captured  by  the  Americans. 
British  pride  was  fearfully  wounded  in  a  tender  part,  and  the  favorite 
national  song, 

"  Britanuia,  Britannia  rules  the  waves," 

was  sung  in  a  minor  key  by  the  boasted  "  Mistress  of  the  Seas." 

These  events  strengthened  the  national  administration,  and  ilr. 
Madison  was  re-elected  President  of  tlie  United  States  in  the  autumn  of 
1812  by  an  increased  majority,  with  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massaciuisetts, 
Vice-President.  Gerry's  venerable  predecessor,  George  Clinton,  had 
died  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year.* 


*  George  Clinton  was  born  in  Ulster  County.  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1739,  and  died  in  TVasli- 
ington,  D.  C,  in  April,  1813.  In  early  youth  he  made  a  successful  cruise  in  a  privateer 
during  the  French  and  Indian  AVar,  and  was  in  the  expedition  against  Fort  Frontenac 
in  1758.  He  studied  law  under  AVilliam  Smith,  became  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Assembly  of  Xew  York  in  1768,  and  was  a  leading  Wliig.  In  1775  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  and  voted  for  the  resolution  for  independence  in  June,  1776, 
but  was  in  the  military  service  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted.  As 
brigadier  he  performed  important  services.  He  was  elected  the  first  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1777,  and  retained  the  office,  by  re-election,  eighteen  years.  In 
1788  lie  presided  over  the  convention  at  Poughkeepsie  which  ratified  the  Xatioiial  Consti- 
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The  political  situation  in  ]S'ew  Yorlv  was  still  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
owing  to  the  continued  bitterness  of  the  quarrel  between  the  "  Cliii- 
tonians"  and  the  "  Martling  men,"  or  the  "Regular  Democracy." 
The  latter  had  "  read  "  I)e  Witt  Clinton  "  out  of  the  party  ;'"  but  he 
was  a  power  too  strong  to  be  repressed  by  such  "  paper  blockades.''  At 
the  same  time  another  important  and  disturbing  question  arose  for  dis- 
cussion— namely,  a  proposition  for  an  increase  of  the  paper  currency  of 
the  States,  by  chartering  a  bank  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  to  be  called  the  "Bank  of  America." 
The  petitioners  for  the  charter 
of  the  bank  offered  the  extrava- 
gant bonus  of  §000,000,  to  be 
paid  in  the  following  manner 
and  for  the  following  purposes  : 
8-1:00,000  to  the  common-school 
fund  ;  sl()O,000  to  the  literature 
fund  ;  and  §100,000  to  be  paid 
into  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years,  provided  no  other 
bank  should  in  that  time  be 
chartered  l)y  the  State.  The  siim 
of  §1,OOU,000  was  also  to  be 
loaned  to  the  State  at  five  per 
cent  interest,  to  be  laid  out  in  con- 
structing canals,  and  $1,000,000 
to  be  loaned  to  farmers.  Solo- 
mon Southwick,  then  a  In-illiant 
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young    man    and    editor    of    the 

Albany  Jiegiste?-,  the  accredited  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the 
State,  and  a  devoted  and  confidential  friend  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  efficient  agents  in  efforts  to  procure  the 
proposed  bank  charter. 

It  was  suspected  that  the  bank  would  be  used  as  a  political  machine, 
like  the  Manhattan  Bank,  and  there  was  much  opposition  to  it.  Mr. 
Clinton  avowed  tjiat  lie  was  opposed  to  it  on  other  grounds,  and  protested 
against  making  support  of  or  opposition  to  it  a  test  of  political  merit. 
Mr.  Southwick  echoed  Mr.  Clinton's  sentiments  'n\  t\\Q  Iiegish'r'liy  saj- 
ing  :  "  He  who  supports  or  opposes  a  bank  upon  the  grounds  of  Federal- 

tution,  to  wliich  he  was  opposed.  He  was  again  elected  governor  in  1801,  and  in  1804 
was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  whicli  office  he  fjlled  until  his  death. 
His  remains  rest  in  the  Congressional  burying-ground  at  Washington. 
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ism  or  Eepublicanism  is  either  a  deceiver  or  deceived,  and  will  not  lie 
listened  to  l)y  any  man  of  experience." 

The  friends  of  the  hank  in  the  Legislature  determined  that  nothing  of 
importance  should  be  done  in  that  body  until  their  favorite  measure 
should  be  adopted.  They  resorted  to  another  measure  to  force  Mr. 
Clinton  and  his  friends  to  favor  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  bank. 
They  all  professed  to  favor  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  he  aspired,  by  a  legislative  Democratic  caucus  ; 
but  by  one  pretence  and  another  they  refused  to  go  into  caucus  on  that 
siibject  until  after  the  question  of  chartering  the  bank  should  be  disposed 
of.  This  course  exceedingly  annoyed  Mr.  Clinton,  for  he  desired  that 
the  nonn'nation,  if  made  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  should  be 
announced  before  a  Congressional  nomination  of  Mr.  Madison  should  be 
declared. 

A.  crisis  was  suddenly  readied.  Late  in  March  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  bank  charter  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  52  to  46,  when  some  start- 
ling disclosures  were  made  of  attempts  to  bribe  members  of  both  houses 
by  friends  of  the  measure.  Notwithstanding  these  damaging  disclosures, 
the  bill  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  .58  to  39.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate, 
"where  it  was  evident  it  would  be  almost  immediately  adopted.  Governor 
Tompkins,  who  had  watched  the  measure  with  keen  vigilance,  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  forced  through  by  corrupt  means,  proi'ogued  the  Legis- 
lature on  March  27th  nntil  May  21st.  His  message  announcing  his  act 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  both  houses,  and  a  scene  of  wildest  confusion 
and  uproar  ensued  ;  but  the  legislators  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
inevitable. 

When  the  Legislature  reassembled  the  bill  for  the  charter  of  the  Bank 
of  America,  which  had  produced  so  much  social  and  political  commo- 
tion, was  promptly  passed,  all  the  Federalists  in  both  houses  voting 
for  it.  Innnediately  afterward  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  members 
of  the  Legislature  was  held  (May  2Stli,  1S12),  by  which  Mr.  Clinton  was 
nominated  as  the  candidate  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  They  recommended  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
Party  thronghout  the  republic. 

Mr.  Clinton  and  his  fi-iends  having  been  rather  lukewarm  on  the  sub- 
ject of  war,  the  Federalists  felt  kindly  toward  him.  The  Clintoniau 
members  of  Congress  from  New  York  voted  against  the  declaration  of 
war.  At  the  election  most  of  the  Federalists  voted  for  Mr.  Clinton. 
In  the  Electoral  College  he  received  eighty-nine  votes,  and  Mr.  Madison 
received  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes.  Cliriton's  course,  regarded 
as  coquetry  with  the  Federalists,  lost  him  the  friendship  of  many  of  his 
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party  at  Lome.  An  immense  majority  of  the  Democrats  of  l^ew  York 
City,  where  the  *'  Tammanyites"  were  influential,  became  opposed  to 
him  politically,  and  these  influenced  the  party  in  the  State. 

There  were  some  hostile  movements  on  the  Canada  frontier  of  Xew 
York  near  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  autumn  of  1812  and  in  the  winter  of 
1S13.  Late  in  September  Major  Benjamin  Forsythe,  with  a  company  of 
riflemen,  appeared  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  after 
some  exploits  amonsc  the  Thousand  Islands,  he  took  post  at  Ogdensburg. 
General  Brown  arrived  there  on  October  1st,  and  on  the  same  day  a 
large  flotilla  of  British  bateaux,  escorted  by  a  gnn-boat,  appeared  at 
Prescott,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  October  -Ith  this  flotilla 
bore  armed  men  across  the  stream  to  attack  Ogdensburg,  when  about 
fifteen  hundred  American  regulars  and  militia  at  that  place  repulsed  the 
invaders. 

Xearly  three  weeks  later  a  detachment  of  about  two  hundred  militia, 
chiefly  from  Troy,  X.  Y.,  led  from  French  Mills  by  Major  G.  D. 
Dudley,  captured  a  larger  portion  of  a  British  detachment  stationed  at 
the  Indian  village  of  St.  Regis,  which  lies  on  the  boundary -line  between 
tiie  United  States  and  Canada.  The  late  Governor  Marcy,  of  Xew 
York,  then  a  lieutenant,  captured  a  British  flag  with  his  own  hands.  It 
was  the  first  trophy  of  the  war  taken  on  the  land. 

Early  in  Xovember  Commodore  Chauncey*  appeared  on  Lake  Ontario 
with  a  little  squadron  of  armed  schooners.  With  these  he  made  a  cruise 
toward  Kingston,  and  after  a  slight  skirmish  he  blockaded  a  British 
squadron  in  Kingston  Harbor.  In  this  cruise  of  a  few  days  he  disabled 
the  Royal  George,  destroyed  one  armed  schooner,  captured  three  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  took  several  prisoners.  Leaving  vessels  to  blockade 
the  harbor  until  ice  should  seal  it,  he  cruised  toward  the  western  end  of 
the  lake,  and  soon  returned  to  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  metal  carried  by  his  squadron  was  less  than  fifty  guns,  and  the  ags:re- 
gate  number  of  his  men  was  only  four  hundred  and  thirty,  including 
marines. 

Meanwliile  some   stirring  events  had  occurred  at  the  head   of  the 

*  Isaac  Chauncey  was  born  in  Connecticut  in  February,  1772,  and  died  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  in  January,  1840.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  commanded  a  merchant  ship, 
and  he  made  voyages  to  the  East  Indies  in  ships  belonging  to  J.  J.  Astor.  He  entered 
the  navy  as  lieutenant  in  1802,  and  had  become  captain  in  1806.  During  the  War  of 
1812-1.5  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  United  States  naval  force  on  Lake  Ontario. 
After  the  war  he  commanded  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  and  assisted  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Algiers.  He  was  Xaval  Commissioner  at  Wa.shington  in  1820,  and  held  the 
same  position  from  1833  until  his  death.  His  remains  lie  in  the  Congressional  buiying- 
ground. 
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Niagara  River.  Black  Rock,  near  Buffalo,  had  been  chosen  as  a  place 
for  the  construction  of  war- vessels  for  service  on  Lake  Erie.  Lieutenant 
J.  D.  Elliott  had  been  sent  thither  by  Chauacey  as  superintendent.  A 
few  days  before  the  affair  at  Queenstown  two  British  merchant  vessels — 
Caledonia  and  Detroit — had  come  down  the  lake  and  anchored  iinder 
the  protection  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Erie,  opposite  Buffalo.  Elliott  deter- 
mined to  seize  them.  At  midnight  (October  8th)  he  crossed  the  river  in 
boats  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  surprised  and  captured 
both  vessels  with  all  their  people.  The  shouts  of  men  at  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  who  witnessed  the  exploit  aroused  the  garrison  at  Fort  Erie, 
who  brought  great  gims  to  boar  upon  the  assailants.  A  fierce  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  the  captured  vessels  ensued.     The  Caledonia  was 
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secured  by  the  Americans,  and  was  afterward  converted  into  a  war- vessel. 
The  Detroit  was  burned. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara  River  stood  old  Fort  Niagara,  lightly 
garrisoned  by  the  Americans.  On  November  21st  (1812)  a  heavy 
artillery  attack  npon  this  post  was  carried  on  from  the  morning  until  the 
evening  twilight  by  live  detached  batteries  on  the  Canada  shore.  Two 
thousand  red-hot  balls  and  a  tempest  of  bomb-shells  were  projected  upon 
the  American  works  during  the  day.  The  cannonading  and  bombard- 
ment was  returned  with  spirit.  The  village  of  Newark,  on  the  Canada 
side,  was  set  on  fire  several  times  by  bombs,  and  little  Fort  George  was 
severely  ponnded  by  round-shot.     Night  ended  this  artillery  duel. 

This  cannonade  and  bombardment  aronsed  General  Smytlie,  Van 
Rensselaer's  successor  in  command  at  Buffalo,  to  spasmodic  action.  lie 
made  preparations  for  inv;iding  Canada  at  once.     In  a  flaming  proclama- 
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tioii  lie  said  to  his  soldiers  :  "  Hearts  of  war  !  to-morrow  will  be  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  the  United  States.  Keither  rain,  snow,  nor  frost 
will  prevent  the  embarkation.  .  .  .  The  landing  will  be  effected  in 
despite  of  cannon." 

"To-morrow"  was  "memorable"  for  the  failure  of  the  boaster  to 
cross  the  Niagara.  He  was  afraid  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bisshopp,  who 
commanded  a  small  British  force  on  the  Canada  side.  Smythe  was  dis- 
missed from  the  service.  He  petitioned  Congress  to  be  reinstated,  ask- 
ing to  be  allowed  to  "  die  for  his  country."  A  wag  wrote  M'ith  a  pencil 
on  the  panel  of  a  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives  : 

"  All  bail,  great  chief,  who  quailed  before 
A  Bisshopp  on  Niagara's  shore, 
But  looks  on  Death  with  dauntless  eye, 
And  begs  for  leave  to  bleed  and  die. 
Oh  my  !" 

It  is  not  our  province  to  give  moi'e  than  the  briefest  notices  of  events 
not  specially  connected  with  the  histor}'  of  the  State  of  New  York  ; 
therefore  we  present  only  an  outline  of  stirring  scenes  elsewhere. 

We  have  observed  that  tlie  surrender  of  Hull  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
barbarians  on  the  north-western  frontier  aroused  the  hottest  indignation 
and  intense  patriotism  of  the  people  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 
In  the  vallej-s  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  the  spirit  of  the  old 
crusaders  seemed  to  have  been  awakened.  Volunteers  gathered  in  every 
settlement,  and  for  weeks  they  found  employment  in  driving  the  hostile 
Indians  from  post  to  post  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  desolating  their 
villages  and  plantations,  and  exciting  the  terrible  wrath  of  the  barbarians. 
The  people  were  so  eager  to  smite  the  British  and  their  dusky  allies  that 
the  campaign  of  1813  opened  at  midwinter,  and  volunteers  were  more 
plentiful  than  were  needed. 

General  Hull  had  been  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
North-west  by  General  William  H.  Harrison  (afterward  President  of  the 
United  States),  and  General  Sir  George  Prevost  became  the  successor  of 
Brock  in  Canada.  Harrison  marched  a  crude  and  undisciplined  army 
through  a  savage  wilderness  toward  Detroit.  They  bnilt  roads  and 
block-houses  by  the  way,  created  magazines  of  provisions  and  defended 
them,  and  protected  in  a  measure  a  frontier  of  several  hundred  miles  in 
extent  against  the  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  of  murderous  savages. 
Harrison  made  the  vicinity  of  the  Maumee  Rapids,  toward  the  western, 
end  of  Lake  Erie,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous. 

General  James  Winchester,  with  eight  hundred  young  Kentuckians, 
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arrived  at  the  Manmee  Eapids  in  Jannaiy,  1S13.  Informed  that  British 
and  Indians  were  occupying  the  little  settlement  of  Frenchtown  (now 
Munroe,  Mich.j,  on  the  river  Raisin,  he  hastened  thither  to  dislodae 
the  intruders.  His  advanced  detachment  had  driven  them  out  of  the 
hamlet  on  his  arrival  on  the  2<>th.  General  Proctor,  with  a  force  of 
British  and  Indians  (the  latter  commanded  by  Tecnmtha'i.  then  occupied 
Maiden,  on  the  Detroit  Eiver.  With  fifteen  hnndred  men  of  this  motlej 
army  he  surprise<l  Winchester  at  dawn  on  the  22d.  made  him  a  prisoner, 
and  slew  many  of  his  men.  Winchester  stirrendered  his  troops  to  Proc- 
tor on  the  condition  that  they  and  the  settlement  should  be  protected 
against  the  fury  of  the  barbarians.  This  promise  was  quickly  violated. 
The  sick  and  wotmded  Americans  were  left  behind  when  the  prisoners 
were  marched  away.  The  Indians  soon  turned  back,  murdered  and 
scalped  tliose  who  were  nnable  to  travel,  and  took  the  remainder  to 
Detroit,  twenty- five  miles  to  the  north,  in  order  to  procure  exorbitant 
sums  for  their  ransom.  This  perfidy  and  massacre  created  intense  ex- 
citement in  Kentucky,  for  the  victims  were  of  the  flower  of  society  in 
that  State.  After  that  the  war-cry  of  the  Kentuckians  was.  '•  Remem- 
ber the  river  Raisin  !" 

Harrison  advanced  immediately  to  the  Maumee  Rapids,  where,  opp-y- 
site  the  site  of  present  Perrv&burg,  he  built  a  strong  earthwork,  with 
bastions,  and  named  it  Fort  Meigs.  There  he  was  besieged  many  weeks 
afterward  by  Proctor  and  Tecum tha  and  their  respective  followers.  The 
assailants  appeared  before  the  fort  at  the  close  of  April,  and  though  the 
post  was  strong  and  the  garrison  had  many  great  guns  mounted,  they 
were  in  imminent  peril  for  a  while.  The  fort  was  reUeved  by  the  arrival 
of  forces  under  General  Green  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  early  in  May,  and 
the  siege  was  abandoned.  Active  military  operations  in  the  West  then 
ceased  for  a  while. 

At  Lower  Sandusky  (now  Fremont,  Ohio)  was  a  regular  earth  and 
stockaded  military  wo:'  !   Fort  Stephenson,   garrisoned   by  one 

himdred  and  sixtii"  me:  the  command  of  yoimg  Major  George 

Croghan,  then  only  twenty -one  years  of  age.  In  July  Proctor  and 
Tecumtha,  with  four  i'  -  '  "  '"  ^wers,  again  appeared  before  Fort 
Meigs,  but  soon  left  :"  .  _.  ,  ^j-roes  the  country  to  fall  upon  Fort 

Stephenson.     They  furious  attack  upon  it,  but  Crt^han  and  his 

men  so  skilfully  and  gil.-iL:'.y  defended  the  post  and  made  such  hav.x- 
among  the  assailants  tiia:  :Lc  laaer  fled  in  ha-ste  and  gr^t  confusion  t.- 
Detroit. 

The  control  of  Lake  Erie  was  as  important  to  both  parties  as  was  that 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  secure  it  the  Am^erieans  and  the  British  each 
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almost  total  wreck.  The  slaughter  had  l)een  dreadful.  The  Niagara, 
a  stanch  vessel,  was  near  and  unhurt.  To  her  Perry  went  in  a  Ijoat, 
through  a  tempest  of  bullets  and  grape-shot.  lie  hoisted  his  pennant 
over  her,  dashed  through  the  British  line,  and  in  eight  minutes  after- 
ward the  colors  of  Barclay's  flag-ship,  the  Detroit,  were  struck,  and  all 
but  two  vessels  of  his  scpiadron  were  surrendered.  Resting  his  naval 
cap  on  his  knee,  Perry  wrote  to  Harrison,  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of 
a  letter,  his  famous  despatch  : 

"  We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours  ;  two  ships,  two  brigs, 
«ne  schooner,  and  one  sloop." 

The  control  of  Lake  Erie  bj-  the  Americans  was  now  secured.  Harri- 
soTi  pushed  forward  toward  Detroit.  A  part  of  his  troops  were  taken 
across  the  lake  on  Perr^'^s  vessels.  Proctor  set  fire  to  Maiden,  and  fled 
into  the  interior  of  Canada  with  Tecumtha  and  his  Indians. 

Harrison  crossed  the  river  and  pur.sued  the  fugitives.  He  overtook 
them  at  the  Moravian  Towns  on  the  little  river  Thames,  M'here  a  sharj) 
battle  was  fought  on  Octol)er  5th,  1813.  Tecumtha  was  killed,  the 
British  were  defeated,  and  Proctor,  with  a  few  followers,  escaped  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario.  At  tins  battle  the  Americans  recaptured  six  brass 
field-pieces  which  had  been  surrendered  In'  Hull,  on  two  of  which  were 
engraved  the  words  :  "  SrRREXDERED  by  BrKGoYXE  at  Saratoga. "' 
These  precious  relics  of  the  old  war  for  independence  are  now  at  West 
Point,  on  the  Hudson. 

All  the  territory  which  Hull  had  lost  was  now  recovered.  The  Indian 
Confederacy  on  the  north-western  border  of  the  republic  was  broken  up, 
and  war  in  that  region  was  ended. 

During  the  summer  of  1813  the  United  States  were  involved  in  war 
with  the  Indians  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  the  spring 
Tecumtha  went  among  them  to  arouse  them  to  wage  war  on  the  white 
people.  The  powerful  Creeks  yielded  to  his  persuasions.  Late  in 
August  a  large  party  of  them  surprised  and  captured  Fort  Menis,  on  the 
Alabama  River,  and  massacred  about  four  hundred  men,  women,  and 
children.  This  event  aroused  the  whole  South  to  vigorous  retaliation, 
and  General  Andrew  Jackson,  afterward  President  of  the  United  States, 
led  twenty-five  hundred  Tennesseeans  into  the  Creek  country,  where  he 
waged  a  destructive  subjugating  war  against  them. 

Early  in  Xovember  General  CofiEee,  Jackson's  second  in  command, 
with  nine  hundred  men,  surrounded  an  Indian  force  at  Tallashatchee, 
and  slew  two  hundred  of  them.  Not  a  warrior  escaped.  Within  ten 
weeks  afterward  bloody  battles  had  been  fought  at  Talladega  (November 
8th'),  Autosee  (November    29th),  and  Emuckfaw  (January  ii2d,   1S14), 
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and  several  skirmishes  had  taken  phice.  The  Tennesseeans  were  always 
victorions,  yet  they  lost  many  brave  soldiers.  The  Creeks  finally  estab- 
lished a  fortitied  camp  at  the  Great  Horseshoe  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosa 
River,  and  there  a  thousand  warriors,  with  their  women  and  children, 
determined  to  make  a  last  decisive  stand.  On  ilarch  27tli,  181-i,  they 
were  surrounded  by  Jackson's  troops  and  attacked.  The  dusky  warriors 
fouo;ht  desperately,  for  they  knew  that  there  would  be  no  future  for 
their  nation  in  case  of  a  defeat.  They  disdained  to  surrender,  and 
almost  six  hundred  of  them  were  slain.  Only  two  or  three  were  made 
prisoners,  with  about  three  hundred  women  and  children.  The  result 
of  the  battle  crushed  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  the  Creek  nation.  It 
was  a  sad  picture  for  the  eyes  of  good  men  to  see  one  of  the  ancient 
tribes  of  our  land,  who  were  then  making  rapid  strides  in  the  progress 
of  civilization,  so  ruthlessly  and  utterly  ruined  by  the  destrnctive  hand 
of  war. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Early  in  1S13  important  inilitarv  inovenients  occurred  at  Ogdensburjj 
and  its  vicinity.  Tliere  were  hostile  incursions  by  both  parties  across 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Major  Forsythe,  in  command  at  Oj^densburg,  had 
crossed  over  to  Broclvville  early  in  February,  released  all  the  prisoners 
in  jail  there,  and  seized  some  troojjs  and  citizens,  who  were  carried  to 
his  camp  in  triumph. 

Ketaliation  soon  ensued.  Sir  George  Prevost,  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  arrived  at  Prescott,  opposite  Ogdensburg,  on  his  way  to  York, 
the  capital  of  Up|)er  Canada,  and  assented  to  a  proposal  for  troops  to 
cross  the  river  on  tlie  ice  and  assail  the  American  village.  Considerinff 
his  own  person  in  danger  of  capture.  Sir  George  hastened  forward 
toward  York,  directing  Lieutenant-Colonel  McDonnell  to  conthiet  the 
attack. 

At  daMu  on  the  morning  of  February  22d  McDonnell  appeared  on  the 
frozen  river  with  about  eight  hundred  soldiers,  in  two  columns,  and 
pushed  on  to  the  village  at  separate  points.  Forsythe,  informed  by  spies 
of  this  intended  assault,  had  prepared  to  receive  the  invaders  ;  but  he 
could  not  withstand  tliem.  It  was  a  sort  of  surprise.  Some  of  the 
inhabitants  were  in  bed,  others  were  at  breakfast.  They  nearly  all  fled 
in  consternation,  and  after  a  conflict  of  an  hour  in  the  streets,  Forsythe 
and  liis  troops  retreated  to  Black  Lake,  eight  or  nine  miles  distant.  The 
British  became  masters  of  the  village.  They  plundered  every  house  in 
the  town  excejJting  three,  burned  tlie  barracks  near  the  river  and  two 
gun-boats  and  two  armed  schoonei-s  frozen  in  the  ice,  and  returned  to 
Canada  with  a  great  amount  of  plunder.  These  events  accelerated  the 
gathering  of  militia  on  the  northern  frontier,  especially  at  Sackett's 
Harbor. 

General  Dearborn,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Xorthern  Depart- 
ment, unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  exposed  points  of  the  frontier  of 
Jsew  York,  resolved  to  invade  Canada.  He  was  then  in  direct  command 
of  the  Army  of  the  ]*\orth,  which  was  about  six  thousand  strong,  and 
were  all  within  the  State  of  New  York.  These  were  to  defend  the 
frontier  from  Buffalo  to  St.  Regis.  Dearborn  determined  to  attempt 
the  caj^ture  of  Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  York  (now  Toronto), 
the  capital  of  the  upper  province.     Chauncey,   as  we  have  seen,  had 
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lerj,  had  deserted  the  British  at  the  beginning,  and  fled  as  fast  as  their 
legs  could  carry  them. 

Slieafle  now  took  post  with  the  garrison  near  the  governor's  house, 
and  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  I'ound  and  grape-shot  from  a  battery.  This 
battery  was  soon  silenced  by  Pilce's  heavy  guns,  and  he  was  expecting  a 
white-flag  token  of  submission,  when  an  awful  catastrophe  occurred. 
The  British,  unable  to  hold  the  fort,  fired  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  on 
the  edge  of  tlie  lake.  The  explosion  which  followed  was  terrible  in  its 
effects.  Timbers  and  stones,  of  which  the  magazine  was  built,  were 
scattered  many  hundred  feet  in  every  direction,  carrying  death  and 
destruction.  Fifty-two  Americans  and  forty  British  soldiers  were  slain, 
and  a  much  larger  number  were  wounded. 

General  Pike  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  was  sitting  on  the  stump  of 
a  tree  talking  with  a  captive  British  ofticer.  Tiie  general,  two  of  his 
aides,  and  the  captive  otHeer  were  mortally  hurt  by  the  flying  missiles. 
The  dying  leader  was  taken  on  board  Ciiauncey's  flag-ship.  His  dulled 
ears  heard  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  just  before  lie  died  the  captured 
British  flag  was  brouglit  to  him.  He  smiled,  and  made  a  sign  to  have  it 
jjlaced  under  his  head.  It  was  done,  and  a  moment  afterward  he 
expired. 

Early  in  May  the  victorious  Americans  sailed  from  Sackett's  Harbor 
to  attack  Fort  George.  The  British  had  at  that  post  and  smaller  works 
along  the  Niagara  River  about  eighteen  hundred  men,  commanded  by 
General  Yineent.  The  American  troops  landed  and  encamped  five 
miles  east  of  Fort  Niagara,  where  they  prepared  for  the  task  before 
them.  On  the  morning  of  May  2Tth  they  were  conveyed  by  Chauncey's 
squadron  to  the  month  of  the  Niagara  on  the  Canada  side. 

Led  by  Colonel  Winfield  Scott  and  Commodore  Perry,  the  latter  in 
command  of  the  boats,  the  invaders  ascended  the  bank  in  the  face  of  a 
shower  of  bullets  and  of  glittering  bayonets,  and  after  a  sharp  conflict 
they  pushed  l>ack  the  British.  Vincent,  di^^couraged,  ordered  the  guns 
of  Fort  George  to  be  spiked,  the  ammunition  to  l.)e  destroyed,  and  thu 
garrison  to  join  iiim  in  a  retreat  toward  Burlington  Bay,  at  the  west  end 
of  Lake  Ontario.  The  whole  British  force  retreated  first  to  a  strong 
position  in  the  hilly  region  of  the  Beaver  Dams,  where  Vincent  had  a 
magazine  of  stores  and  provisions.  Forts  Erie  and  Chippewa  were 
abandoned,  and  the  Niagara  frontier  in  Canada  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Americans. 

Generals  Chandler  and  Winder  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  Vincent. 
They  encamped  at  Stony  Creek  on  the  night  of  June  <!th,  seven  miles 
east  of  the  British  forces,  where  thev  were  attacked  by  the  latter  at  mid- 
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iiig-ht.  Tlie  darkness  was  intense  ;  surprised  and  confused  in  the  gloom, 
the  two  American  generals  were  made  prisoners.  Expecting  a  renewal 
of  tiie  attack,  the  Americans  made  a  hasty  retreat  toward  the  Xiagara, 
menaced  on  the  way  by  a  British  sqiiadron  on  the  lake  at  their  left,  and 
by  barbarians  and  local  militia  on  the  heights  at  their  right.  They 
reached  Fort  George  in  safety. 

Sackett's  Harbor  was  now  the  chief  depot  of  the  military  and  naval 
supplies  of  the  Americans  on  Lake  Ontario,  and  offered  a  tempting 
object  to  the  enemy.  When  the  British  at  Kingston  heard  of  the  de- 
parture of  a  large  portion  of  Chauncey's  squadron  with  the  land  troops 
from  the  harbor,  they  resolved  to  attempt  the  capture  of  that  jjost. 

On  tlie  evening  of  May  27th  Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,*  the  commander 
of  the  British  squadron,  sailed  from  Kingston,  and  at  about  noon  tlie 
next  day  appeared  off  Sackett's  Harbor  with  six  armed  vessels  and  forty 
bateaux,  ])earing  over  a  thousand  land  troops,  the  whole  armament  under 
the  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor-general. 

There  were  only  a  few  regular  troops  at  the  harbor,  commanded  l)y 
Golonel  Backus.  General  Brown,  who  was  at  his  home  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, hastened  to  the  tlireatened  post.  He  sent  expresses  in  all  directions 
to  summon  the  militia  to  the  Held,  and  tired  alarm-guns  to  rouse  the 
inhabitants.  Tlie  militia  on  their  arrival  were  sent  to  Horse  Island, 
close  by,  where  it  was  supposed  the  invaders  would  first  attempt  to  land. 

The  British  troops  were  embarked  from  the  war-vessels  in  bateaux, 
but  were  soon  ordered  back,  when  the  whole  squadron  put  to  sea.  Sir. 
George,  who  was  a  timid  man,  had  been  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of 
some  American  gun-l)oats  bearing  a  regiment  from  Oswego  to  re-enforce 
the  little  garrison  at  the  harijor.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  the  real  weak- 
ness of  the  approaching  foe  he  returned,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
landed  a  considerable  force,  with  artillery,  upon  Horse  Island.  The 
American  militia  were  called  from  the  island  and  placed  behind  a  gravel- 

*  Sir  Jiirups  Lucas  Yeo  was  born  in  Southampton,  England,  in  1782,  and  died  in  his 
native  country  in  1819.  He  was  an  active  but  very  aiutious  officer.  He  was  given  to 
boasting  and  promising  more  than  he  could  perform.  Offended  with  Captain  Porter,  of 
the  American  ship  Essex,  because  of  the  latter's  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the 
baronet,  he  .sent,  by  a  paroled  prisoner,  a  message  to  Porter  inviting  him  to  a  combat  be- 
tween their  two  .ships,  saying  he  "  would  be  glad  to  have  a  lete-d-tete  anywhere  between 
the  Capes  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Havana,  when  he  would  have  pleasure  to  break  his 
own  [Captain  Porter's]  sword  over  his  d — d  head,  and  put  him  down  forward  in  irons." 
Porter  accepted  the  challenge  in  more  decorous  terms,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  caution 
of  Sir  .Tames,  the  meeting  never  occurred.  His  conduct  on  Lake  Ontario  on  two  or  three 
occasions  was  such  that  the  wits  of  the  day  interpreted  his  cautious  movements  as 
specimens  of  "heart  disease"  known  to  cowards.  He  had  been  instructed  to  "risk 
nothing." 
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ridge  on  the  main,  from  which  they  scampered  at  the  first  fire  of  the 
invaders.  The  indignant  General  Brown  attempted  to  rally  them  while 
the  regulars  and  a  few  Albany  volunteers  disputed  the  advance  of  the 
foe  incii  by  inch.  At  that  moment  a  dense  smoke  arose  in  the  rear  of 
the  American  forces.  Brown  was  alarmed,  but  was  soon  relieved  of 
anxiety  when  lie  learned  that  a  friend  and  not  a  foe  was  the  incendiary. 
When  the  militia  fled  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  public  property  at  the 
harbor,  believing  the  post  woidd  be  taken,  set  fire  to  the  store-houses 
and  their  contents,  and  a  ship  on  the  stocks. 

General  Brown  sent  some  regulars  to  intercept  the  fugitive  militia. 
These,  with  the  ejathering  of  others,  deceived  and  alarmed  Sir  George. 
He  had  mounted  a  high  stump  and  swept  the  horizon  with  his  field- 
glass.  Seeing  numerous  men,  he  supposed  them  to  be  re-enforcements 
of  regulars  in  large  numbers,  and  immediately  ordered  a  retreat.  That 
movement  became  a  disorderly  flight.  The  fugitives  left  their  dead  and 
wounded  behind,  fled  pell-mell  to  their  vessels,  and  the  whole  squadron 
hastily  withdrew  from  the  harbor.  The  post  and  the  ship  on  the  stocks 
were  saved,  but  stores  worth  half  a  million  dollars  were  lost.  Sackett's 
Harbor  was  never  again  attacked,  and  it  remained  a  chief  place  of 
deposit  of  supplies  for  the  Northern  Army  daring  the  remainder  of  the 
war. 

General  Vincent  established  an  advanced  post  at  the  Beaver  Dams 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon.  Late  in  June  Colonel 
Boerstler  was  sent  from  Fort  George,  with  six  hundred  men,  to  capture 
the  garrison  and  stores  at  the  Beaver  Dams.  Informed  of  their 
approach,  Fitzgibbon  was  prepared  to  receive  them.  Furiously  assailed 
by  Indians  under  John  Brant,  and  alarmed  by  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  number  of  the  foe,  Boerstler  surrendered  his  whole  force,  when 
the  British  pressed  forward  and  menaced  Queenstown  and  Fort  George. 
The  infirmities  of  General  Dearborn  now  caused  him  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  he  was  succeeded  by  General  James  Wilkinson,  another 
officer  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

The  attempts  to  seize  Canada  had  been  decided  failures,  and  yet  the 
Government  seemed  not  to  have  learned  wisdom  by  dear-bought  experi- 
ence.    The  Secretarv  of  War  was  John  Armstrono','^  who  had  been  a 

*  .John  Armstrong  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  in  Xo%-eniber,  17.58,  and  died  at  Red 
Hook,  X.  y..  in  April,  1K43.  He  was  a  student  at  Princeton  when  the  Revolutiomm' 
AVar  broke  out,  joined  a  Pennsylvania  regiment  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  on  the  staff  of 
General  fiercer.  He  was  afterward  on  the  staff  of  General  Gates  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  remained  so  imtil  the  end  of  the  war.  He  wrote  the  famous  "  Xewburg  Ad- 
dresses. "     He  held  important  ci\il  offices  in  Pennsylvania  ;  conducted  military  operations^ 
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soboltem  in  the  war  for  independence.     He  was  po<ssessel  of  a  Serr  and 

obednate  spirit.      He   and  Wilkinson  conld  not  agree.      There    was 

another  ficrr  spirit  in   the  field  in  Xew   York     -  -     -  --       /^   - 

Hampton,  of  Sontli  Carolina — the  larsest  slaveh'  ^ 

who  had  been  a  partisan  o@cer  with  Marion.     He  was  hangbty  and 

in]perion£,  and  conld  not  brook  official  eontroL    These  ■:' '  ^  ' 

officeis.  jealous  of  each  other,  could  not  bear  with  c 

mands  from  cme  of  their  number  who  might  be  superior 

Thev  were  a  decided  disadvantage  to  the  service  r'r;:_: 

and  nciil  they  were  succeeded  bj 

Tounger  men  the  American  armies 

~^re  jeneraDy  nnsuccesfuL 

M-ile   bold  by  their  succe^  at 
the  Beaver  Dams,  the  British  be- 
came  asgre^ive    on   the    Xiagara 
frontier.  They  closely  invested  Fort 
George.      On    the  night  of  Jidy 
4:'n.  1S13,  a  few  Canadian  militia 
and  Indians   eroded   the   river  to 
^e':i''~ier,    and  eaptnred   a  guard, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores.     O'. 
the   11th   lieutenant-Colonel   Bi^ 
shopp.  with  a  motley  force  of  four 
hundred  r^nlais,   Canadians,  and 
Indians,  eroded  the  river  from  Fort 
Erie  and   surprised  the  post  at  Black   Kocfc. 
His  object  was  to  seize  the  stores  collected 
They  were  defended  by  a  feT  militia.     Thest.  ■■._:_   ■•:„--  i: 
two  miles  distant,  were  under  the  command  of  General  Peter  1-    _ 
The  nulitia  at  Black  Kock  fled.     Porta-  rallied  a  portion  of  them,  aiid 
with  fifty  vohmteer  citizens  drove  the  invaders  across  the  river.     Bis- 
shopp  was  mortally  wotmded  in  the  flight,  and  died  five  days  afterward. 

Wilkinson  prepared  for  another  invasion  of  Canada,  or  to  "  strike  a 
deadly  blow  somewhere." '     He  left  eight  hundred  troops  at  Fort  George, 
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asaiiGt  setUos  in  the  TVTomins  TaDey,  in  17S4 ;  and  dedined  the  oSce  of  judge  for  the 
Xorth-westem  Tar;-  "*T.    Two  years  lata-  he  marr:-         -  -    r  :f  Chancellor 

LiringstOD,  and  per  linn  within  the  boonds  of  the  L.   ■        Mj"  t  devof-e^i 

hhibarff  to  agricaltiirev^  He  was  United  Srates  senator  in  l>»;«>-i'^>4.  a:; 
fanxher-in-law.  Livingston,  as  minister  at  tlie  Fiencfa  C::r:      T"  I'jli  1 
aoneda  bngadia'-gaieiaL  and  enteiEd  Hadisoa's  cabir  ■  year  as  Secretanr  of 

War.  resgnins  in  1*14.     He  never  entered  pablic  life  aficr    _  . 
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under  Colonel  Wintield  Scott,  and  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  on 
the  Niagara  frontier  he  sailed  eastward  to  undertake  an  exjjedition 
against  Montreal.  He  instructed  Scott,  in  case  the  British  should  leave 
that  frontier,  to  join  his  expedition  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  This  con- 
tingency soon  occurred.  When  Vincent  heard  of  the  defeat  of  Proctor 
on  tlie  Tiianies,  lie  called  his  troops  from  the  Niagara  to  Burlington 

Ileigiits.  Meanwhile  the  Secretary 
of  War  (Armstrong)  had  come  on 
to  reconcile  ditferences  between 
Wilkinson  and  Hampton,  and  to 
assume  the  conduct  of  the  invading 
expedition.  Armstrong  established 
the  seat  of  the  War  Department  at 
Sackett's  Harbor. 

When  Wilkinson  *  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  North 
in  the  summer  of  1813,  military 
affairs  on  Lake  Cliamplain  and  in 
its  vicinity  were  in  a  pecidiar  posi- 
tion. Captain  Thomas  Macdonough 
had  been  charged  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  fleet  on  the  lake  in 
the  spring.  At  the  beginning  of 
June  he  had  two  stanch  armed  ves- 
EiKjJe  and  Grmcler — ready  for  service.  They  were  sent  to  the  foot 
of  the  lake  to  look  after  some  British  gun-boats  that  were  depredating 
there.  They  ran  far  into  the  Sorel,  wlien,  turning  southward,  they 
were  chased  by  British  armed  vessels  and  assailed  by  land  troops  on 
each  side  of  the  narrow  river.  The  Eagle  was  sunk  by  a  heavy  round- 
shot,  and  the  Growler  was  captured. 

*  James  Wilkinson  was  born  in  Maryland  in  1757,  and  died  near  the  city  of  Jlexioo  in 
December,  1835.  He  joined  the  Continental  Army  at  Cambridge  in  1775,  and  was  an 
active  subaltern  officer  during  the  whole  war.  At  its  close  he  engaged  in  mercantile 
business  in  Lexington,  Ky.  He  was  lieutenant-colonel  in  an  expedition  against  the  Ind- 
ians in  1791,  and  was  made  lirigadier-general  the  next  year.  lie  commanded  the  right 
wiug  of  Wayne's  army  on  the  Maumee  in  1794,  and  was  gtueral-in-chief  of  the  United 
States  Army  from  1796  to  1798  and  from  1800  to  1812.  He  was  one  of  the  commission- 
ers to  receive  Louisiana  from  the  French  late  in  1803,  and  was  governor  of  that  territory 
from  1805  to  1807.  Wilkinson  became  entangled  with  Bvu'r.  Jlade  major-general  in 
1813,  he  was  ordered  to  the  command  on  the  northern  frontier.  Ills  campaign  against 
Montreal  was  a  failure,  chiefly  because  of  the  conduct  of  Wade  Hamjiton.  He  left  the 
army  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Having  become  possessed  of  large  estates  in  Mexico,  he 
removed  to  that  conntrv,  and  died  there. 
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Eai'lv  in  August  Macdonough  had  tliree  armed  schooners  and  six  giin- 
Loats  ready  for  service,  fitted  and  manned.  At  about  the  same  time 
Plattsburg,  on  the  west  side  of  the  hike,  left  uncovered  bv  any  military 
force,  had  been  seized,  plundered,  and  scorched  by  a  British  land  and 
naval  force,  fourteen  hundred  strong,  under  Colonel  Murray,  while 
General  Hampton,  the  commander  of  that  region,  lying  at  Burlington, 
twenty  miles  distant,  with  four  thousand  troops,  had  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  invaders. 

In  the  mean  time  Chauncey  had  been  Imsy  on  Lake  Ontario.  He 
sought  a  conflict  with  Sir  James  Yeo,  but  the  latter  evaded  him  for 
weeks,  for  he  had  been  instructed  to  "  risk  nothing."'  The  saved  ship 
at  the  harbor  had  been  completed  ami  named  the  General  Pike. 
Chauncey  made  her  his  flag-ship.  He  had  twelve  other  vessels,  mostly 
merchantmen  altered  into  war-craft.  Sir  James  had  si.x  vessels  built  at 
Kingston  expressly  for  war. 

One  night  in  July  the  belligerents  were  about  to  engage  in  an 
encounter  when  a  sudden  tornado  capsized  two  of  Chauncey's  vessels, 
and  all  on  board  perished  excepting  sixteen  men.  Finally,  at  the  middle 
of  September,  Chauncey  compelled  the  baronet  to  fight.  The  Pike 
fought  the  heavier  vessels  of  the  foe.  The  conflict  was  quick,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  The  Wolfe,  Yeo's  flag-ship,  too  much  bruised  to  fight 
any  longer,  hurried  away  before  the  wind,  covered  by  the  Royal  George. 
Chauncey  pursued  to  Burlington  Bay,  but  the  equinoctial  gale  made  it 
prudent  for  him  to  return  to  Niagara.  He  did  little  more  during  the 
season  than  to  watch  the  enemy  and  assist  the  expedition  on  the  St. 
Lawrence. 

Armstrong  directed  Wilkinson  to  command  the  expedition  against 
Montreal,  and  ordered  Hampton,  who  was  in  command  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  to  co-operate  with  the  forces  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Hampton  moved  forward  from  Plattsburgh  at  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember with  four  thousand  effective  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and 
a  train  of  artillery,  and  on  the  24:th  encamped  on  the  Chateangay  River 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Chateaugay,  where  he  awaited 
orders. 

^^t  the  middle  of  October  the  troops  destined  for  Montreal  sailed  from 
Sackett's  Harbor  in  a  flotilla  of  open  boats,  and  at  the  same  time 
Hampton  was  ordered  to  push  on  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chateaugay.  The  flotilla  was  dreadfully  smitten  by  a  gale  on  the 
lake,  and  was  dispersed.  Much  property  was  lost.  The  scattered  troops 
rendezvoused  at  Grenadier  Island,  excepting  a  detachment  under  Gen- 
eral Brown,  which  pushed  on  to  French  Creek,  now  Clayton,  on  the  St. 
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Lawrence,  where,  on  Xovember  1st,  they  had  a  sharp  but  successfnl 
encounter  with  British  infantry  on  gun-boats  and  schooners. 

The  whole  expedition  was  concentrated  at  French  Creek  in  the  first 
•week  in  November.  On  the  5th  the  wliole  armament  mos'ed  down  the 
river  in  three  hundred  open  boats.  A  Canadian  winter  was  just  at  hand. 
Snow  had  ah'eady  fallen,  and  the  cold  was  becoming  severe.  Their  flags 
were  furled  and  their  music  was  silent,  for  they  wished  to  elude  the 
vigilance  of  the  British  ;  but  they  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  troops 
in  a  heavy-armed  galley  and  some  gun-boats  through  the  sinuous 
channels  of  the  Thousand  Islands.  Thev  had  a  battle  bv  raoonlijjht  in 
Alexandria  Bay. 

Land  troops  from  Kingston  arrived  at  Prescott  before  AYilkinson  could 
reach  Ogdeusburg,  on  the  opposite  shore.  He  disembarked  abov^e  that 
village,  marched  around  it  to  avoid  the  artillery  on  the  Canada  shore, 
and  at  a  point  a  few  miles  below  re-entered  the  boats,  which  had  been 
safely  taken  past  the  batteries  by  General  Brown.  On  Xovember  10th 
the  flotilla  lay  anchored  a  short  distance  above  the  head  of  the  Long 
Rapids. 

Meanwhile  British  troops  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Morrison,  in  boats 
and  on  shore,  had  pursued  the  flotilla,  and  some  of  them  were  posted  at 
the  foot  of  the  rapids  to  intercept  the  Americans  when  they  should  come 
down.  Many  of  the  latter,  under  Generals  Brown  and  Boyd,*  were  on 
the  Canada  shore.  Brown  pushed  forward  with  a  detachment  to  dis- 
lodge the  British  at  the  foot  of  the  rapids,  and  on  the  11th  Boyd  met 
the  enemy  face  to  face,  who  were  in  battle  array  on  the  farm  of  John 
Chrysler,  a  few  miles  below  Williamsburg,  in  Canada.  A  severe  battle 
was  fought  in  sleet  and  snow.  Boyd  was  ably  supported  by  Generals 
Swartwout  and  Covington,  and  Colonels  Coles,  Bipley,  and  Swift.  The 
Americans  were  driven  from  the  field  with  considerable  loss.  General 
Covington  was  mortally  wounded.  Under  cover  of  night  the  little 
American  force  withdrew  to  the  flotilla,  which  descended  the  Long 
Eapids  with  safety  the  next  morning. 

General   Wilkinson    was   then   very   ill.     Word   came   that   General 

*  John  Parker  Boyd  was  born  at  Kewbuiyport,  Ma.ss.,  in  December,  1768,  and  died  in 
Boston  in  Octoljer,  1830.  He  entered  the  military  service  and  soon  afterward  went  to 
the  East  Indies,  where  he  entered  the  Mahratta  service  and  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  com- 
mander, leading,  at  one  time,  10.000  men.  He  served  for  some  time,  when,  his  presence 
being  no  longer  needed,  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Paris.  He  returned  home  in  1808  and 
re-entered  the  United  States  Army  as  colonel.  He  was  distinguished  in  the  battle  of  Tip- 
pecanoe. In  1812  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  and  commanded  an  important 
part  of  'Wilkinson's  expedition  down  the  St.  Lawrence  in  1813.  General  Boyd  was  made 
naval  officer  at  Boston  in  1830,  but  died  .soon  afterward. 
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rence.  As  he  was  being  taken  to  tlie  cockpit  lie  said  :  "  Tell  the  men  to 
fire  faster  and  not  to  give  up  the  s/u'j).  Fight  her  till  she  sinks  !"  These 
dying  words  of  Lawrence — "  Doirt  give  up  the  ship  !'' — became  a  battle 
cry  of  the  Americans.  The  loss  of  men  on  the  Chesapeake  was  fearfnl. 
She  was  taken  to  Halifax.  Lawrence  died  on  the  way.  Public  honors 
were  awarded  him.  Ills  monument  stands  in  Trinity  church-yard,  New 
York  City. 

Li  the  spring  of  1S13  the  American  brig  Aryus,  Captain  Allen,  carried 
Mr.  Crawford  to  France  as  the  accredited  American  Minister  at  the  French 
court.  For  two  months  after  her  arrival  in  Europe  she  greatly  annoyed 
the  British  shi[)ping  in  the  English  Channel.  Several  vessels  were  sent 
oiit  to  capture  her.  At  the  middle  of  August  she  surrendered  to  the 
Pelican,  sloop-of-war.  Perry  gained  his  great  victory  on  Lake  Erie  less 
than  a  month  afterward,  and  on  September  5th  the  British  brig  Boxer, 
Captain  Ely  the,  surrendered  to  the  Amev'KM\\)Yig  Enterprise,  Lieutenant 
Burrows,  after  a  contest  of  forty  minutes,  oft'  the  coast  of  Maine.  Both 
commanders  were  slain,  and  their  bodies  were  buried  in  one  grave  at 
Portland.  During  the  year  1S13  the  American  frigate  Essex,  Captain 
Porter,  made  a  long  and  successful  cruise  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  She  carried  at  her  masthead  the  popular  motto  :  "  Free  Trade 
and  Sailors'  Rights."  In  the  spring  of  ISl-t  she  was  captured  in  the 
harltor  of  Valparaiso  by  the  British  frigate  Phcehe  and  the  sloop-of-war 
Cheruh,  after  a  most  desperate  struggle.  Porter  wrote  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  :   "  We  have  l)een  unfortunate,  but  not  disgraced.'' 

While  Porter  was  performing  great  exploits  on  the  calm  Pacific  Sea, 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  out  on  a  long  cruise  on  the  stormy  Atlantic  in 
the  American  frigate  President.  lie  sailed  from  Boston  at  the  close  of 
April,  1813,  and  returned  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  after  a  cruise  of  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  days.  He  had  captured  eleven  British  merchant 
vessels  and  the  armed  British  schooner  Ilighfiijer. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1813  a  most  distressing  amphibious 
warfare  was  carried  on  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  from  Dela- 
ware Bay  to  the  harbor  of  Charleston  by  a  British  squadron  commanded 
by  Admiral  Cockburn,  which  bore  some  land  troops.  This  force 
destroyed  American  shipi)ing  in  Delaware  River,  cannonaded  the  town 
of  Lewiston  on  the  shores  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  plundered  and  burnt 
the  villages  of  Frenchtown,  Havre  de  Grace,  Georgetown,  and  Fred- 
erickton,  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  It  sailed  into  Hampton 
Roads  and  menaced  Norfolk.  Driven  off  by  troops  on  Craney  Island,  in 
the  Elizabeth  River,  under  ilajor  Faulkner  (June  22d),  the  srpiadron 
made  a  marauding  voyage  down  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  and  carried 
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away  a  great  many  negroes,  whom  Coekburu  sold  as  booty  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  pleasant  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Cockburn  was  the 
deportment  of  Commodore  Hardy,  wlio  commanded  a  blockading 
si^uadron  on  the  New  England  coasts  during  tlie  same  season.  He  was 
a  iiigh-minded  gentleman  and  a  generous  enemy. 

During  most  of  the  year  1813  the  Americans  had  only  three  frigates 
afloat  on  the  sea — namely,  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  the  Essex. 
The  Constitution  was  undergoing  repairs,  the  Constellation  was  blockaded 
during  the  summer  at  Norfolk,  and  the  Maeednnia  and  United  States 
were  blockaded  in  the  harbor  of  New  London.  The  Adams  was  under- 
going repairs,  the  John  Adams  was  unfit  for  service,  and  the  Netv  York 
and  Boston  were  virtually  condemned.  All  the  brigs  had  been  captured 
excepting  the  Enterprise  ;  and  yet  the  Americans,  with  indomitable 
courage,  determined  to  continue  the  war  on  the  ocean,  with  vigor. 
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CHAPTER   XXX. 

Earlv  in  tlie  year  1814  the  Britisli  Government  seemed  disposed  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  tiie  United  States  with  increased  vigor.  The 
allied  forces  of  Europe  had  checked  the  victorious  career  of  Napoleon. 
They  had  united  to  crush  him  and  to  sustain  the  sinking  Bourbon  dynasty 
in  France.  Their  armies,  approaching  from  different  directions,  reached 
the  suburbs  of  Paris  at  tlie  close  of  March,  when  the  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Prussia  entered  the  city.  Nearl}'  half  a  million  disciplined  troops 
were  back  of  them.  Napoleon,  lioping  to  secure  his  crown  for  his  spn, 
abdicated  in  his  favor  (April  4th,  1814),  and  retired  to  the  island  of 
Elba.  Peace  for  Europe  appeared  to  be  secured.  British  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Continent,  and  early  in  the  summer  of  1814  fourteen 
or  fifteen  thousand  of  Wellington's  veterans  were  sent  to  Canada  to 
defend  that  province  or  to  invade  the  State  of  New  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  1814  British  war  vessels  swarmed  in  American 
waters,  and  kept  the  seaport  towns  in  such  a  state  of  continual  alarm  that 
all  projects  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  M'ere  kept  in  abeyance  for  a  while. 
They  were  not  abandoned,  however. 

At  this  time  the  i)eople  of  the  United  States  were  more  united  in  sup- 
port of  the  war  than  ever  before.  The  best  men  of  the  Federal  Party 
patriotically  aided  the  Government  in  its  struggle.  There  were  but  few 
opponents  of  the  Government  outside  of  the  unpatriotic  Peace  Faction 
and  the  spiiere  of  its  influence.  The  bulk  of  that  faction  was  in  New 
England.  They  did  everything  in  their  power  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment, especially  in  its  financial  operations.  They  tipheld  violators  of 
the  revenue  laws  ;  encouraged  smuggling  •  secretly  furnished  the  British 
blockading  squadron  off  the  New  England  coasts  with  supplies^  and 
rejoiced  when  disasters  befell  the  arms  of  the  United  States.  At  length 
their  mischievous  disloyalty  and  treason  became  so  conspicuous  and 
olinoxious  that  the  great  Ijulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  vehe- 
mently condemned  their  course,  and  they  gradually  disappeared  from 
public  view.  To  the  credit  of  the  State  of  New  York,  very  few 
members  of  the  Peace  Faction  resided  within  its  Itorders. 

In  February  (1814)  General  Wilkinson  with  a  part  of  his  force 
removed  from  tlie  vicinity  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  and  General  Brown,  with  two  thousand  men,  marched  to 
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Sackett's  Harbor,  prejjaratory  to  liis  departure  for  the  Niagara  frontier. 
Late  in  March  Wilkinson  erected  a  battery  at  Eouse's  Point,  at  tlie  foot 
of  Lake  Chaniplaiii,  on  the  Canada  border.  He  had  resolved  to  march 
on  Montreal,  with  or  without  orders  from  Washington.  Informed  that 
a  considerable  British  force  was  about  to  be  gathered  at  La  Colle  Mills, 
three  or  four  miles  within  the  Canada  line,  he  pressed  forward  with 
about  four  thousand  men  to  preoccupy  the  place.  The  British  arrived 
there  tirst,  and  were  garrisoned  in  a  very  strong  stone  mill.  They  were 
regulars  under  JMajor  ILuicock.  Although  Wilkinson  was  informed 
that  re-enforcements  for  Hancock  were  approaching  and  were  near,  he 
persisted  in  making  an  effort  to  dislodge  the  troops  in  the  niill  and  in  a 
strong  position  near  it.  After  a  sharp  engagement  for  two  hours  the 
Americans  were  repulsed,  with  a  loss  of  sixtj'-three  men.  With  this 
event  the  military  career  of  ^^ilkinson  was  ended.  He  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  but  was  acquitted.  Suspended  from  command  at  the  time, 
he  left  the  army  and  his  trooi)S  were  assigned  to  General  Izard. 

Both  parties  had  been  preparing  during  the  winter  and  spring  to  make 
a  struggle  for  the  mastery  of  Lake  Ontario.  As  soon  as  the  ice  in 
Kingston  Harbor  gave  way,  Sir  James  Yeo,  in  command  of  a  British 
S(piadron  there,  went  out  upon  the  lake  with  about  three  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  On  May  5th  he  appeaj-ed  ofE  Oswego  with  the  design  to 
attempt  the  seizure  of  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  naval  stores 
which  the  Americans  had  gathered  at  the  falls  of  the  Oswego  Biver,  at 
the  (Dresent)  village  of  Fulton.  The  post  was  defended  by  a  fort  on 
the  bluff  at  the  east  side  of  the  harbor  and  garrisoned  liy  three  hundred 
men  commanded  by  Colonel  Mitchell,  and  a  small  flotilla  under  Captain 
Woolsey.  Commodore  Chauncey  was  not  quite  ready  to  leave  Sackett's 
Harbor.  The  British  effected  a  landing  at  Oswego,  and  after  a  sharp 
skirmish  with  the  little  garrison,  in  the  open  field,  the  latter  retired,  and 
the  invaders  took  possession  of  the  fort.  But  they  dared  not  attempt  to 
penetrate  the  country  in  quest  of  the  coveted  prize,  but  hastily  withdrew 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  carrying  away  as  prisoners  several 
prominent  citizens.  The  British  lost  in  the  contest  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  men. 

Tlie  })riiicipal  military  force  of  the  British  in  Upper  Canada  was  now 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Drunnnond,  and  wore 
stationed  chiefly  on  the  peninsula  west  of  the  Niagara  River.  Toward 
that  frontier  General  Brown  marched  from  Sackett's  Harbor  at  the  close 
of  June,  and  on  July  1st  he  was  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Niagara  near 
the  desolated  town  of  Buffalo. 

Brown  had  orders  from  Washington  to  invade  Canada.     He  regarded 
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his  force  sufficient  for  tliat  achievement.  It  consisted  of  two  lirigades  of 
infantry,  commanded  respectively  by  Generals  Scott  *  and  Ripley  ; 
some  artillery  under  Captains  Towson  and  Ilindman,  and  a  small 
squadron  of  cavalry  led  l>y  Captain  S.  D.  Hai-ris.  These  were  all  regu- 
lars, lie  also  had  a  brigade  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  vol- 
unteers, and  nearly  six  hundred  In- 
dians. The  latter  compi-ised  almost 
all  of  the  military  force  of  the  Six 
Nations  remaining  within  the  State 
of  New  York,  of  whom  Red 
Jacket  t  was  the  chief.  This  com- 
bined force  was  commanded  by 
General  Peter  15.  Porter. 

The  Americans  made  the  first 
aggressive  movement  on  July  3d, 
when  Generals  Scott  and  Ripley 
crossed  the  Niagara  River  to  attack 
Fort  Erie,  nearly  opposite  Butfalo, 
which  was  then  the  chief  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  an  invasion  of  Canada.  Scott  led  several  regiments 
and  a  corps  of  artillery  to  the  Canada  sliore,  in  boats,  before  the  dawn  on 
the  3d.  He  was  followed  by  General  Brown  and  his  staff.  It  was  a  late 
hour  before  the  more  tardy  Ripley  joined  them  with  several  regiments, 
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*  Winfleld  Scott  was  'born  ia  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  June,  1786,  and  died  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y.,  in  May.  1866.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  but  entered  tlie  array  as  cap- 
tain of  artillery  two  years  later.  He  became  lieutenant-colonel  in  1812.  and  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  early  in  1813.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Queenstown.  In  the  spring  of  1814  he  was  commissioned  a  brigadier-general,  and  fought 
battles  on  the  Niagara  frontier  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold 
medal.  After  the  war  he  was  sent  to  Europe  in  a  military  and  diplomatic  capacity.  He 
remained  in  the  army.  His  services  in  the  South — in  Charleston  during  the  nullification 
movements,  in  the  war  with  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks,  and  in  the  partial  removal  of  the 
Cherokees  from  Georgia  in  1838 — were  very  .salutary.  He  was  a  dist^reet  pacifier  of 
trouble  on  the  northern  frontier  in  1839.  and  on  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick.  He 
]«rformed  admirable  service  in  tlie  war  with  3[exieo.  AVhen  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  in 
1861,  he  was  general-in-ehief  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  but  being  infirm  he  soon 
resigned  his  trust.  In  18-)2  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  tlie 
United  States. 

\  Red  Jacket  {Sa-go-ye-wnt-hn)  was  a  celebrated  Seneca  orator.  He  was  born  near 
Butfalo,  N.  y.,  in  17.51.  His  nation  was  on  the  side  of  the  British  during  the  old  war 
for  independence.  He  was  conspicuous  for  his  oratory  at  a  council  held  at  Fort  Stanwix 
(Schuyler)  in  1784,  in  a  speech  against  ceding  lands  to  the  whiti'  jieoiile.  In  an  interview 
with   President  Wa.shington  he  received  from  the  latter  a  silver  medal,  which  he  ever 
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when  tlie  combined  troops  invested  the  fort.  Brown  demanded  its 
surrender.  There  was  a  parley,  but  little  fio-hting,  and  in  the  afternoon 
tlie  fort  was  given  up.  At  six  o'clock  the  little  garrison,  commanded  bv 
Major  Buck,  marched  out  and  laid  down  their  arms.  They  were  sent 
across  the  river  and  marched  to  the  Hudson,  prisoners  of  war.  During 
the  forenoon  cannons  had  been  fired  from  the  fort,  which  killed  four 
Americans  and  wounded  two  or 
three.  The  Americans  had  driven 
in  tlie  British  pickets  and  killed 
one  man.  This  was  all  the  blood 
shed  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Erie. 

Measures    were    promptly  take 
to  secure    the    advantages    of   tli 
victory  to   the    Americans.      Gen- 
eral Riall,  an  able  soldier  and  chief 
commander   of   the    British    under 
Drummond  on    that  frontier,   was 

marching   toward  Fort  Erie  when  ''\s 

he  heard  of  the  investment  of  that  .         ^  .  ,,  "^ 

post.      He    at    once    sent   forward  "^  '  :  / 

some    veterans    to    re-enforce    the  \ 

garrison.  At  Chippewa  they  heard 
of  the  capture  of  the  fort,  when 
Riall  resolved  to  press  forward  and 
attack  the  invaders  at  once.  In- 
formed that  re-enforcements  were  coming  to  him  from  York,  he  post- 
poned the  attack  until  tlie  next  morning.  General  Brown  sent  General 
Scott  with  his  brigade,  accompanied  by  Towson's  artillery,  to  meet  this 
force.  Scott  moved  early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  (July,  ISlJt). 
General  Ripley  was  ordered  in  the  same  direction,  but  always  tardy 
and  slow  to  obey,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before  he  was  prepared  to 
move.     Scott  pushed  on  toward  Chippewa,  and  drove  in  a  British  ad- 
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aftcrwarrl  wore  with  pride.  It  Ls  in  possession  of  Colonel  Parker,  now  (1887)  chief  of  the 
remnant  of  the  nation.  In  1810  he  Informed  the  United  States  Government  of  the  attempt 
of  Tecumtha  to  draw  the  Senecas  into  the  2sorth-western  Confederacy.  He  fought 
for  the  United  States  in  the  War  of  1813-15.  Red  Jacket  was  a  persistent  opposer  of 
Christian  missionaries.  His  influence  over  the  remnant  of  his  nation  was  supreme.  He 
remained  a  thoroush  Indian,  and  held  in  contempt  the  language,  dress,  and  custom.s  of 
the  English-speaking  people.  Late  in  life  he  became  an  intemperate  man.  In  188-1  a 
lieautiful  monument  to  his  memory  was  erected  in  a  cemetery  at  Buffalo  (where  he  died 
in  .January,  1830),  under  the  auspices  of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  Colonel  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone  wrote  and  published  a  life  of  Red  .Jacket. 
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vaiiced  detaelunent  'iliont  a  mile  from  that  post.  There  he  was  joined 
at  evening  by  Brown's  entire  force,  and  on  tlie  morning  of  the  .jth  tiie 
hostile  armies  were  only  two  miles  apart. 

Scott  was  joined  by  General  Porter,  with  liis  volunteers  and  Indians, 
at  noon  on  the  5th.  Riall  had  been  re-enforced.  There  was  skirmishing 
during  the  afternoon.  T<jward  evening  Riall  advanced  with  his  whole 
force.  A  desperate  battle  ensued  between  Street's  Creek  and  Chippewa. 
It  was  very  sanguinary.  At  length  the  British  line  gave  way  under 
the  pressure  of  a  flank  movement  by  j\[iijor  McXeil  and  a  terrific  fire 
from  a  corps  under  Major  Jesup.  The  foe  broke  and  fled  to  the  intrench- 
ments  at  Chippewa,  tearing  up  the  bridge  over  Chippewa  Creek  behind 
them,  and  so  leaving  an  impassable  barrier  between  themselves  and  tlie 
victorious  Americans.  The  battle-field  was  strewn  with  the  dead  and 
wounded — six  hundred  and  four  of  the  British,  and  tliree  hundred  ami 
fifty-five  of  the  Americans.  A  shower  of  rain  descended  like  an  angel  of 
mercy  that  night,  and  gave  comfort  to  the  maimed  and  dying  of  liotli  armies, 
wlio  were  tenderly  cared  for.  Much  of  the  ne.\t  and  following  day  were 
spent  by  the  Americans  caring  for  the  wounded  and  in  burying  the  dead. 

Drummond  was  mortified  by  this  discomfiture  of  Ins  veteran  troops 
by  what  he  deemed  to  be  raw  Americans,  and  he  resolved  to  wipe  out 
the  stain.  He  gathered  troops  from  every  availal)lo  point,  in  nnndjcr 
about  one  third  larger  than  that  under  Brown,  and  soon  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader. 

I5rown  was  anxious  to  push  on  toward  the  mouth  of  tlie  Niagara, 
where  he  expected  Chauncey  would  co-operate  with  him.  He  crossed 
the  Chippewa  Creek  in  boats  with  a  part  of  his  army  before  daylight  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  when  Riall  fied  to  Queenstown,  put  some  of  his 
troops  into  Forts  (xeorge  and  Mississaugua,  aiul  established  liis  head- 
cjuarters  near  the  lake,  twenty  miles  westward.  Brown  pushed  on  to 
Queenstown  and  menaced  Fort  George.  After  waiting  many  days  he 
learned  that  Chauncey  was  sick  and  his  squadron  was  blockaded  at 
Sackett's  Harbor.  Hopeless  of  aid  from  the  navy,  he  ordered  the  army 
to  fall  back  to  tlie  battle-ground  of  Chippewa  and  await  developments. 
They  did  not  rest  long,  for  on  the  morning  of  the  24tli  Brown  was 
startled  by  the  intelligence  that  Drummond  had  landed  with  a  thousand 
troops  at  Lewiston,  many  of  them  Wellington's  veterans  :  that  a  British 
force  occupied  Queenstown,  and  that  Riall  had  joined  the  lientenant- 
general  with  his  own  troops  and  a  body  of  loyal  Canadians. 

Brown  now  ordered  Scutt  to  march  rapidly  with  a  part  of  the  army 
and  menace  tlie  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Niagara.  He  pushed  forward 
toward  evening  with  his  brigade,  Towson's  artillery,  and  some  mounted 
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men,  and  near  the  verge  of  the  great  cataract  he  saw  some  Biitisli  officer; 
come  out  of  a  house,  leap  into  their  saddles,  and  ride  swiftly  away.  He 
(luslied  into  the  woods,  expecting  to  find  a  small  detachment  of  the  Britisli 
army,  but  soon  discovered  that  Kiall  was  there  with  a  force  larger  than  lie 
led  at  Cliippewa.  Scott  measured  the  peril  of  liis  situation  instantly. 
To  stand  still  would  be  fatal,  and  to  retreat  might  demoralize  the  army 
he  had  just  left  ;  so  he  resolved  to  light  with  great  odds  against  iiiui. 

A  desperate  battle  began  at  sunset,  and  did  not  cease  until  almost  mid- 
niglit.  The  British  line  encountered  by  Scott,  eighteen  hundred  strong, 
was  on  a  hill  over  which  passed  a  higlnvay  known  as  Lundy's  Lane. 
i\ear  its  crest  the  British  had  a  fine  battery  of  brass  cannon,  which 
intlicted  fearful  havoc  in  the  raidvs  of  the  Americans.  \Yhile  Scott  was 
hotly  engaged  with  Riall,  Major  Jesup  secretly  led  a  small  force  in  the 
gloom  to  the  rear  of  the  British  and  kept  back  re-enforcements  sent  by 
Drumniond.  Meanwhile  General  Brown,  apprised  of  the  situation  by 
the  booming  of  cannons  and  from  messengers,  pushed  forward  with  his 
whole  army.  Perceiving  the  battery  on  the  hill  to  be  the  key  to  the 
enemy's  position,  he  turned  to  Colonel  James  Miller  and  asked  : 

"  Can  you  storm  that  work  and  take  it  ?" 

"  I'll  try  !"  said  ^liller. 

The  Ijattery  was  soon  taken,  and  the  exploit  led  to  victory.  Miller 
was  promoted  to  brigadier-general. 

Scott,  tighting  gallantly,  M-as  severely  wounded  in  his  shoulder  by  a 
mnsket-ball.  Brown,  too,  ^^■as  badly  wounded,  and  the  comnuind 
<levolved  upon  the  inefficient  Ripley.  The  British  had  already  lieen 
driven  from  the  field,  notwithstanding  Drunnnond  had  brought  them  a 
re-enforcement  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  The  Americans  retired  to 
Chippewa,  a  short  distance  otf,  but  could  not  take  the  ca])tnred  liattery 
with  them.  Brown  ordered  Ripley  to  return  after  a  brief  rest  and  take 
possession  of  the  battle-field  and  the  battery  before  daylight.  That  always 
tardy  and  disobedient  officer  hesitated  to  obey.  The  British  returned, 
retook  the  battery,  and  held  the  field,  while  Ripley  led  the  little  American 
army  back  to  Fort  Erie,  and  deprived  them  of  all  the  advantages  they 
had  sained  at  this  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane.  lie  was  immediately  super- 
seded  by  General  E.  P.  Gaines.     Both  parties  claimed  the  victory.- 

Drummond  was  wounded  in  the  battle.     As  soon  as  he  was  able  he 


*  The  British  had  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  troops  in  this  battle,  and  the 
Americans  two  tliousaiul  six  hundred.  The  latter  lost  about  one  third  of  their  number, 
and  the  British  lost  a  few  more.  The  conflict  is  sometimes  called  the  Ijatlle  of  Bridge- 
water,  from  a  hamlet  near  by,  and  also  the  battle  of  Niagara,  it  having  been  fought  in 
sight  of  the  great  cataract. 
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pushed  forward  and  besieged  Fort  Erie  with  about  five  thousand  men. 
From  the  Tth  to  the  14th  of  August  (1814)  almost  continuous  cannonad- 
ing between  tlie  besiegers  and  the  besieged  was  kept  up.  At  evening 
twilight  on  the  14tb  a  shell  hurled  from  a  British  mortar  came  screaming 
into  the  fort,  lodged  in  an  almost  empty  magazine,  and  blew  it  up. 
Drunnnond,  supposing  he  had  fired  one  of  the  principal  magazines  of 
the  fort,  proceeded  to  assail  the  works  in  strong  force.  Before  dawn  on 
the  15th  fifteen  hundred  of  his  men  furiously  attacked  the  fort.  They 
gained  a  bastion,  but  were  repulsed  at  all  other  points.  They  held  the 
bastion  with  tenacity.  The  Americans  mined  it  and  blew  it  up.  The 
explosion  was  terrific.  Mingled  earth,  timbers,  stones,  and  human 
bodies  rose  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air  and  spread  a  shower  of  ruins  to  a 

great  distance.  The  British,  amaz- 
ed, soon  afterward  broke  and  fled, 
and  victory  renuiined  with  the 
Americans. 

Both  parties  prej^ared  to  renew 
the  struggle.  General  Brown  had 
recovered,  and  was  again  in  com- 
mand of  his  army.  Drummond's 
force  again  invested  Fort  Erie,  but, 
occupying  low  ground,  many  died 
of  typhoid  fever. 

On  September  ITth  a  sortie  was 
nuide  from  the  fort,  and  after  a 
severe  contest  the  Americans  cap- 
tured the  advanced  works  of  the 
enemy.  The  British  were  driven  back  to  Chippewa,  with  a  loss  of  almost 
a  thousand  men,  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  "  Thus,"'  wrote  Gen- 
eral Brown  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  "  one  thousand  regulars  and  an 
equal  proportion  of  militia  destroyed  the  fruits  of  fifty  days'  labor,  and 
diminished  his  [Drummond's]  effective  force  one  thousand  men."' 

This  victory,  won  by  the  Americans  so  soon  after  those  achieved  at 
Chippewa  and  Lundy's  Lane,  and  occurring  a  few  days  after  a  triumph 
of  their  arms  at  Plattsburgh,  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  expulsion  of 
the  British  from  Baltimore,  diffused  great  joy  throughout  the  country, 
and  dispelled  the  gloom  wiiich  the  recent  capture  of  the  national  capital 
by  the  enemy  had  spread  over  the  land. 

General  Izard,*  the  successor  of  General  Wilkinson,  led  about  five 

*  Georgx-  Izard  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  wa.s  born  in  1777.  and  died  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  November,  1838.     He  was  educated  in  Ensland,  and  soon  after 
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tliousund  troops  to  the  Xiagara  frontier  in  October,  and,  ranki.,g  Brown, 
took  the  chief  command.  Tlie  combined  forces,  numbering  about  eight 
thousand  men,  were  preparing  to  attack  Drummond,  when  he  withdrew 
to  Fort  George  and  Burlington  Heights.  Perceiving  that  further  offen- 
sive operations  on  the  Canadian  peninsula  would  be  perhaps  perilous, 
Izard  caused  Fort  Erie  to  be  abandoned  and  blown  up  early  in  November, 
and,  leaving  Canada,  he  crossed  the  Xiagara  and  put  the  troops  into 
winter  ipuirters  at  Buffalo,  Black 
Bock,  and  Batavia. 

There  were  stirring  scenes  on 
Lake  Champlaiu  early  in  Septem- 
ber. 1S14.  When,  in  August,  Izard 
nsarched  westward  he  left  about 
fifteen  hundred  regulars  near  Platts- 
burgli  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Alexander  Macomb.  General 
Benjamin  Mooers  *  was  at  the  head 
of  the  militia  force  in  that  region. 

During  the  summer  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  British  had  been  busy 
in  the  preparation  of  vessels  of  war 
on  Lake  Champlaiu.  The  Ameri- 
can srpiadron  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Captain  Thomas  Macdonough, 

and  was  ready  for  service  at  the  middle  of  August.  At  the  beginning 
of  September  Macomb  was  in  command  of  about  three  thousand  four 
hundred  armed  men  all  told.  With  great  exertions  he  had  completed 
redoubts  and  block-houses  there  and  other  preparations  for  defence.  He 
also  took  measiires  to  prevent  expected  invaders  from  Canada  crossing  the 
Saranac  River.     He  had  learned  that  fifteen  thousand  of  Wellington's 
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his  return  he  entered  the  army  (1794)  as  a  lieutenant  of  artillery.  In  1799  he  was  ap- 
piiinted  aiile  to  General  Hamilton,  and  re.signed  his  office  in  1803.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  artillery  in  the  spring  of  1812,  and  brigadier-general  a  year  later.  On  Lake 
f'hanii)lain  and  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  he  commanded  with  skill  and  prudence,  with  the 
rank  of  major-general.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  governor  of  tlie  Arkansas  Territory, 
and  so  remained  luitil  his  death. 

*  Benjamin  Jlooers,  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1761,  was  a  yovmg  soldier  in  the  old  war 
fur  independence.  He  was  chosen  conuuander  of  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
militia  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1812,  but  did  not  appear  active  on  the  field  until  the 
invasion  of  the  Champlaiu  region  by  the  British  in  1814,  when  he  was  in  command  of  the 
militia  who  defended  Plattsburgh.  In  that  position  he  did  his  duty  nobly.  He  died  at  his 
residence  on  Cumberland  Head,  in  February,  1838. 
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veterans  were  at  Montreal,  under  tlie  command  of  Sir  George  Prevost,  tlie 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  was  preparing  to  invade  the  State  of 
New  York. 

At  the  beginning  of  September  Prevost,*  witli  fourteen  thousand  men, 
cliietly  Wellington's  soldiei-s,  penetrated  the  country  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  a  point  a  few  miles  from  Piattsburgh.  He  avowed  his  intention 
to  seize  and  hold  Northern  New  York  as  far  south  as  Tieonderoga,  and 
by  proclamation  called  on  the  inhaliitants  to  cast  off  tlieir  allegiance  to 
their  government  and  to  furnish  him  with  supplies.     At  the  same  time 

the  British  squadron,  liuilt 

-'Zi=^_    ^. --- - on  the  Sorel,   moved   into 

Lake  Champlain,  inider 
the  general  command  of 
Commodore  Downie. 

On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember 6th  Prevost  ad- 
vanced upon  Piattsburgh  in 
two  columns.  One  of 
these  encountered  and  had  a 
severe  skirmish  with  a  small 
force  of  regulars  and  mili- 
tia under  Captain  Wool, 
the  hero  of  Queenstown. 
Tiic  Americans  were  press- 
ed back  by  overwiielming  nunil)ers,  and  retired  to  the  south  side  of  the 
Saranac,  tearing  np  the  bridges  behind  them  and  using  the  timbers  for 
breastworks.  In  trying  to  force  their  way  across  the  Saranac  the  British 
were  repulsed  liy  a  companj'  of  musketeers  in  a  strong  stone  mill. 
Prevost  soon  learned  that  his  invasion  was  not  to  be  a  pleasant  holiday 
excursion,  and  he  paused  for  the  coming  up  of  batteries  and  supplies,  and 
for  the  construction  of  works  to  command  those  of  the  Americans  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river. 

Meanwhile  the  British  navid  force  liad  appeared  off  Cumberland  Head, 
at  the  entrance  to  Piattsburgh  Bay,  in  wiiich  lay  the  scpiadron  of  Mae- 
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*  Sir  George  Prevost  w:is  born  in  New  York  in  1767,  and  died  iu  England  in  1816. 
He  entered  the  British  Army  in  his  youth,  and  served  witli  distinction  in  tlie  West 
Indies  late  in  tlie  last  century,  lu  lisd.")  he  was  commissioned  a  major-general,  and  the 
same  year  was  created  a  baronet.  He  was  second  in  command  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique in  1808,  and  became  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia  the  same  year.  He  was  made 
lieutenant-general  in  1811,  and  the  same  year  wa.s  appointed  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
He  retained  that  office  until  his  return  to  England,  in  1814. 
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doiiougli.*     His  flag-ship  was  the  Saratoga,,  which  was  assisted  by  one 

brig,  two  schooners,  and  ten  gun-boats,  or  galleys.     Downie's  flag-ship 

was  the   Conjiance,   which  was  assisted  by  one   brig,    two  sloops,    and 

twelve  gun-boats.   The  British  land 

and  naval  forces  began  an  attack  at 

about  tlie  same  time  on  the  morn- 

ma  of  the  11th.     The  battle  was 

opened  by  the  navy.     Macdonongh 

was  only  thirty-one  years  of  age, 

pious,  and  trustful  in  Providence. 

AYheu  his  ship  was  cleared  for  action 

he  knelt  on  her  deck,  with  his  chief 

officers  around  him,  and  implored 


the  aid  of  the  Almighty.  Very 
soon  the  thunders  of  great  guns 
boomed  over  the  lake,  and  a  sharp 
naval  battle,  which  lasted  nearly 
two  hours  and  a  half,  began,  f  The 
sublime    spectacle    was     seen     by 

hundreds  of  spectators  on  the  headlands  of  the  Vermont  shore  of  the  nar- 
row lake.  The  battle  ended  in  a  complete  victory  for  the  Americans. 
Both  squadrons  were  dreadfully  shattered.  "  There  was  not  a  mast  in 
either  squadron,"  Macdonongh  wrote,  "  that  could  stand  to  make  a  sail 

*  Thomas  Macdonough  was  born  in  Delaware  in  December,  1783,  and  died  at  sea, 
Xovember  14th,  1825.  He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  descent.  He  became  a  midshipman  in 
the  United  States  Xavv  in  1800.  lieutenant  in  1807.  and  commander  in  1813.  He  had 
served  with  Decatur  and  Baiubrids'e  in  the  Jlediterranean,  and  won  a  signal  victory  in  a 
naval  battle  oil  Plattsburgh  on  September  11th,  1814,  for  which  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  other  rewards.  Civil  honors  were  bestowed 
upon  him  in  several  places.  His  health  declined  from  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  lived 
but  ten  years  afterward. 

f  At  the  beginning  of  the  battle  a  shot  from  a  British  vessel  demolished  a  hen-coop  on 
the  Stiratoga,  where  a  young  game-cock  which  the  sailors  had  brought  from  the  .shore, 
released  from  conlinement  and  startled  by  the  sound  of  cannons,  flew  up  on  a  gun-sHde. 
and  Happing  his  wings,  crowed  lustily  and  defiantly.  The  sailors  regarded  the  incident 
as  an  omen  of  victory,  and  felt  their  courage  strengthened.  In  a  rhyming  Epistle  nf 
Brot/ier  Junatlmn  to  joJinmj  Bull,  written  at  the  close  of  the  war,  is  the  following  allu- 
sion to  this  event  : 

"  O,  Johmi.v  Bull,  my  Joe.  John, 

Behold  on  Lake  Cham  plain. 
With  more  than  equal  force,  John, 

You  tried  yonr  fist  again  ; 
But  the  cock  saw  how  'twas  goinsr.  John, 

And  cried  '  cock-a-doodle-doo.* 
And  Macdonongh  was  victorious,  John, 

O.  .Johnny  Bull,  my  Joe." 
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on."  "  Our  masts,  yards,  and  sails,"  ■wrote  an  officer  of  the  Con  fiance, 
"•were  so  shattered  that  one  looked  like  so  many  bundles  of  matches, 
and  the  other  like  so  many  Inmdles  of  rags  "'  The  Americans  lost  one 
hundred  and  ten  men.  the  British  over  two  hundred.  Among  the 
latter  -was  Commodore  Downic,  wlio  was  slain,  and  was  bnried  at 
Plattsburgh. 

There  was  a  sharp  and  decisive  conflict  on  the  land  at  Plattsburgh  while 

tlie  battle  was  raging  on  the 
water.  At  the  discharge  of  the 
first  gun  on  the  lake  the  British 
troops  moved  forward  in  tlu'ee 
columns  to  force  their  way  across 
the  Saranac  at  the  sites  of  the  two 
destroyed  bridges  and  at  a  ford 
three  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  carry  the  American 
works  by  storm.  After  a  des- 
perate battle  for  about  two  hours, 
with  varying  fortunes  for  both 
sides,  the  British  were  repulsed 
by  the  brave  men  under  Macomb* 
and  Mooers.  Tiie  Americans 
were  driving  back  some  of  the 
enemy  who  had  forced  their  way  across  tlie  river,  when  Hiram 
Walworth  (afterward  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York)  dashed 
up,  his  horse  flecked  with  foam,  and  announced  that  the  British 
squadron  on  the  lake  had  surrendered  I  The  Americans  gave  hearty 
cheers.  The  enemy  wavered.  The  timid  Prevost,  seeing  the  militia, 
who  had  come  streaming  over  from  Vermont  and  from  the  surrounding 
country,  gathering  on  his  flanks  and  rear,  sounded  a  retreat.  At  mid- 
night he  fled   Canadaward  with  such  precipitation  that  he  left  his  sick 
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*  Alexander  Macomb  was  son  of  a  fur  merchant,  and  was  born  in  Detroit  in  April. 
1T8'2.  Died  in  Wa.sliington.  D.  C,  in  June,  1841.  He  entered  the  army  as  cornet  of 
cavalry  in  1799.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  war  for  independence  (1812-13),  he  was 
a  lieutenant  of  engineers  and  adjutant-general  of  the  army.  In  the  artillery  service,  he 
distinguished  himself  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  He  was  promoted  to  brigadier-generai 
early  in  1814,  and  was  left  in  chief  command  in  the  Lake  Champlain  region  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  His  victory  over  the  British  at  Plattsburgh  in  September  Avon  for  him 
great  honors — the  thanks  of  Congress  and  a  gold  medal,  and  awards  from  others.  On 
the  death  of  General  Brown,  in  1885.  he  was  made  general-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.     His  remains  repose  be- 
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and  wonuded  and  a  vast  amount  of  stores  behind.  A  pursuit  was  beo-un 
l)ut  heavv  rains  compelled  the  pursuers  to  give  up  the  chase.  The 
British  had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  deserted,  from  the  6th  to  the 
11th  of  September,  about  twenty-five  hundred  men.  Maeonih  and 
ilacdonougli  became  the  recipients  of  high  honors  and  of  solid  rewards. 
The  flight  of  Prevost  to  Canada  ended  military  operations  of  impor- 
tance on  the  northern  frontier  of  Xew  York.-  The  active  and  efficient 
Chauncey  had  been  compelled  to  remain  inactive  during  a  large  portion 
of  the  season.  He  was  blockaded  at  Sackett's  Harbor  by  a  British 
squadron,  and  when  he  was  ready  to  go  out  and  fight  the  blockaders  he 
was  prostrated  by  severe  sickness.  While  convalescing  he  went  out  on 
a  cruise  and  blockaded  the  British  squadron  in  Kingston  Harbor.     A 


*  Tlie  viftory  at  Plattsburgli  and  the  fliij:lit  of  Prevost  formed  the  burden  of  one  of 
tlieniost  popular  of  the  manj-  songs  composed  dizring  the  vrnr.  It  was  written  by  Micajah 
Hawkins,  and  was  first  sung  at  a  theatre  in  Albany  by  him,  in  the  character  of  a  negro 
sailor.     It  was  entitled 

THE  SIEGE  OF  PLATTSBURGH. 
Tune,  "  Boyne  Water." 

Backgide  Albany  stan'  Lake  Champlain, 

Little  pniid  half  full  o*  water  ; 
Plat-te-burgh  dar  loo,  clo^e  'pon  de  main  ; 

Town  small,  he  grow  bigger,  do.  herearter. 
On  Lake  Champlain  Uncle  Sam  set  he  boat, 

An'  Maesa  Macdonongh  sail  "em  : 
"While  Gineral  Macomb  make  Plat-te-biirgh  he  home 

Wid  de  army  whose  courage  nebber  fail  "em. 

On  'lebenth  day  Sep-tem-ber, 

In  eighteen  hun'red  and  fourteen, 
Gubbernor  Pvobose  an"  he  British  so-jer 

Come  to  Plat-te-burgh  a  tea-party  couriin*. 
An'  he  boat  come,  loo,  arter  Uncle  Sam"s  boat. 

Ma^sa  'Donough  look  i^harp  out  de  winder  ; 
Den  Gineral  Macomb  (ah  !  he  always  at  home) 

Cotch  fire  too,  Sirs,  like  tinder. 

Bang  !  bang  I  bang  I  den  de  cannons  "gin  to  roar 

In  Plat-te-burgh  an'  all  'bout  dat  quarter ; 
Gubbernor  Probose  try  he  han'  'pon  de  shore. 

While  he  boat  take  he  luck  'pon  de  water. 
But  Massa  Macdonough  knock  he  boat  in  he  head, 

Break  he  heart,  break  he  shin,  'tove  he  caff'u  in  ; 
An"  Gineral  Macomb  start  ole  Probose  home. 

'Tot  me  soul  den  I  muss  die  a  laSin. 

Probose  scare  so  he  lef  all  behine. 

Powder,  ball,  cannon,  tea-pot  an'  kittle  ; 
Some  say  he  eotch  a  cole— trouble  in  he  mine, 

"Cause  he  eat  so  much  raw  an*  cole  viltle. 
*        Vncle  Sam  berr}-  sorry,  to  be  sure,  for  he  pain  ; 

Wish  he  nuss  hisself  up  well  an"  heaity. 
For  Gineral  Macomb  and  Massa  'Donough  home 

When  he  notion  for  auudder  tea-party. 
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vessel  named  St.  Lawrence,  pierced  for  one  Imiidred  and  twelve  guns, 
was  completed  at  Kingston  on  September  Ist,  when  Chauncey  prudently 
raised  tlie  blockade  and  returned  to  the  harbor.  That  shij),  carrying 
over  one  thousand  men,  with  other  vessels  of  war,  made  Sir  James  Yeo 
lord  of  the  lake  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  season.  Tiie  Americans 
determined  to  match  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  laid  the  keels  of  two  first- 
class  frigates  at  Sackett's  Harbor.  The  New  Orleans,  neariiig  com- 
pletion wlien  peace  came  early  in  1S15,  is  still  on  the  stocks  at  the  Harbor. 
A  land  and  naval  force  was  prepared  in  the  spring  of  1814  for  the 
purpose  of  recapturing  Fort  Mackinaw  in  the  far  North-west.  It  left 
Detroit  early  in  July.  It  destroyed  tlie  post  of  the  North-west  Fur 
Company  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary.  The  agents  of  this  company  had 
been  persistent  in  inducing  the  Indians  to  make  war  on  the  frontier 
settlements  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  Ohio.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  to  be  taken  was  too  strong  for  the  small  Amejican  force,  and  the 
enterprise  was  abandoned. 
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CriAPTEPw  XXXI. 

While  the  military  events  we  liave  considered  in  tlie  preceding 
chapter  were  occurring  on  tlie  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York  during 
ISl-i,  others  of  equal  importance  were  taking  place  at  various  points  in 
the  republic. 

Late  in  August  (ISl-t)  General  Duncan  McArthur,  with  seven  hundred 
mounted  men  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  left  Detroit,  crossed  into  Canada, 
and  made  a  terrifying  raid  through  the  western  portion  of  the  province 
from  Lake  St.  Clair  eastward  to  the  Grand  Eiver,  and  back  to  Sandwich. 
He  spread  alarm  everywliere.  Fear  magnified  the  number  of  his  men 
to  thousands.  The  object  of  the  raid  was  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor 
of  the  Americans  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  It  was  eifectual.  For  four 
weeks  McAi'thur  sknrried  hundreds  of  miles  through  the  enemy's 
country,  disarming  and  paroling  the  militia,  and  destroying  public  prop- 
erty ;  l)ut  he  was  generous  to  in  offensive  citizens. 

New  England  had  experienced  very  httle  actual  war  before  the  year 
1814.  From  the  end  of  1S13  until  the  close  of  the  contest,  British  block- 
ading scpiadrons  and  single  cruisers  hovered  along  its  coasts,  barred  its 
sea-ports  against  commerce,  and  kept  its  maritime  cities  and  villages  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm  and  dread. 

Pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  British  Admiral  Cochran  given  to  the 
commandei's  of  war- vessels  to  "  destro_y  the  sea-port  towns  and  desolate 
the  country,"  much  property  was  wasted  on  the  coasts  of  Maine  and 
Massachusetts  ;  and  Stonington,  in  Connecticut,  a  httle  east  of  New 
London,  suffered  a  severe  bombardment.  Formidable  s(piadrons  block- 
aded the  Delaware  Iliver,  New  York  Harbor,  New  London,  and  Boston. 
The  largest  of  these  squadrons  on  the  New  England  coast  was  com- 
manded by  Commodore  Sir  T.  M.  Hardy. 

After  seizing  a  portion  of  Eastern  Maine,  Hardy  menaced  Portsmouth 
and  Boston.  The  last-named  city  was  almost  defenceless.  Stimulated 
by  alarm  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  citizens  of  Boston  of  every 
class  turned  out  daily  with  implements  of  labor,  and  worked  energetically 
in  the  construction  of  defences  for  the  town.  Informed  of  these  prep- 
arations, and  having  a  wholesome  fear  of  Fulton's  torpedoes,  with  which 
common  report  said  some  of  the  American  sea-port  harbors  were  strewn, 
Hardy  did  not  venture  within  the  roads,  and  Boston  was  saved. 
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New  York  was  equally  excited  by  patriotism  and  alarm.  In  daily 
expectation  of  an  attack  by  a  British  land  and  naval  force  which  had 
been  operating  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  men  of  all  classes  and  occupations 
worked  daily  in  building-  fortifications  at  Brooklyn  and  Harlem.  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  then  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  issued  a 
stirring  ajipeal  (August  2d,  1814)  to  the  patriotism  and  the  interests  of 
the  citizens,  calling  upon  them  to  offer  their  personal  services  and 
pecuniary  means  to  aid  in  the  completion  of  the  unfinished  fortifications 
around  the  town.  The  response  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  gen- 
erous.* Membei's  of  various  churches  and  of  social  and  benevolent 
organizations  went  out  in  groups,  as  such,  to  the  patriotic  task.  So  also 
did  different  craftsmen  under  their  respective  banners  : 

"  Plumbers,  founders,  dyers,  tinners,  tanners,  shavers, 
Sweeps,  clerks,  and  criers,  jewellers,  engravers. 
Clothiers,  drapers,  players,  cartraen,  hatters,  nailers, 
Gangers,  scalers,  weighers,  carpenters,  and  sailors." 

Within  four  days  after  Clinton's  address  three  thousand  persons  were 
at  work  on  the  fortifications  under  the  direction  of  a  Defence  Committee 
and  engineers  gitided  by  lines  drawn  by  General  Josejih  G.  Swift.  Tlie 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  intense.  School-teachers  and  their  pupils 
went  together  to  the  patriotic  task,  and  little  boys,  too  small  to  handle  a 
spade  or  pickaxe,  carried  earth  on  shingles,  and  so  added  their  mites  in 
rearing  the  breastworks.  New  York  City  was  soon  well  defended  by 
fortifications  and  numerous  militia,  and  no  bloekader  ventured  within 
the  harbor.  Sanmel  Woodworth  concluded  a  stirring  poem  published 
at  that  time  with  the  following  lines,  addressed  to  the  British  :f 

"  Better  not  invade  ;  recollect  the  spirit 
Which  otn-  dads  displayed  and  their  sons  inherit. 

*  Money  to  erect  fortifications  must  be  had  at  once.  The  Legislature  was  not  in  ses- 
sion. The  credit  of  the  National  Government  was  so  low  at  that,  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  war,  that  the  banks  would  not  loan  money  on  its  stock  or  its  Treasury  notes  with- 
out other  security.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  if  Treas\ny  notes  were  deposited, 
endorsed  by  Governor  Tompkins,  the  banks  would  advance  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  Rufus  King  went  to  the  governor  and  said,  "  The  time  is  arrived  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  put  his  all  at  the  requisition  of  the  Government,"  and  that  he  him- 
self (though  a  leader  of  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Madison)  was  ready  to  do  so.  The  governor 
said  he  should  be  obliged  to  take  the  responsibility,  and  should  lie  ruined.  "  Ruin  your- 
self if  it  becomes  necessary  to  .save  your  country,"  said  tlie  patriotic  Mr,  King,  "  and  I 
pledge  you  my  honor  that  I  w'ill  supjiort  you  in  whatever  you  do."  The  governor  en- 
dorsed the  notes  and  the  banks  loaned  the  money. 

\  The  whole  poem,  in  eight  stauzas,  may  be  found  in  Lossing's  Pictorial  Field  Book 
of  the  War  of  1813,  page  970. 
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If  you  still  advanco,  fi'ieudly  caution  slighting, 
You  may  gx't,  b}-  cliauee,  a  bellyful  of  tigliting. 

Pick-axi',  shovel,  spade,  crowbar,  hoe  aud  barrow  ; 

Better  not  invade  ;  Yankees  have  the  marrow." 

Philadelpliia  e.\liibited  a  similar  spirit  on  a  like  occasion  at  that  time, 
and  the  amphibious  marauders  met  with  such  resistance  at  every  point 
that  the  terrible  order  of  Cochran  could  not  be  executed.  Hardy  was 
kept  out  of  the  Thames  aud  from  New  London  by  Commodore  Lewis 
with  some  gun-boats  on  Long  Island  Sound,  and  he  was  discomfited  at 
Stouingtou  and  driven  away  by  a  few  determined  men. 

Early  in  January,  1814-,  the  National  Government  was  informed  that 
four  thousand  British  troops  destined  for  the  United  States  had  landed 
at  Bermuda.  At  the  close  of  April  intelligence  was  received  of  the 
temporary  downfall  of  Xapoleon,  as  we  have  observed,  which  would 
release  many  British  trijops  from  service  on  the  Continent  and  allow 
tlieii!  to  come  to  America  ;  ami  on  July  1st  otHeial  intelligence  reached 
the  President  that  a  fleet  of  transports  with  a  large  laiul  fc>rce  bound  to 
some  port  in  the  United  States,  "  probably  in  the  Potomac,"  was  ahoiit 
to  sail  from  Bermuda. 

The  Government  gave  little  heed  to  these  warnings,  and  when,  at  the 
middle  of  August,  a  British  S(piadroii  of  about  sixty  sail  appeared  iti 
Chesapeake  Bay,  with  six  thousand  land  troops  under  (Teneral  Ross,  one 
of  Wellington's  best  ofticers,  destined  for  the  capture  of  the  national 
capital,  there  was  no  force  to  oppose  the  invaders  excepting  a  small 
flotilla  of  armed  barges  and  a  schooner  under  Commodore  Joshua  Barney, 
and  a  few  scattered  militia.  The  British  fleet  drove  Barney's  flotilla 
into  the  Patuxent  River,  aud  I)lockaded  it  there.  The  flotilla  went  far 
up  the  river  to  a  point  not  to  be  reached  by  the  British  ships. 

Meanwhile  the  invaders  in  armed  barges  pursued  the  flotilla,  when 
Barney  blew  it  up,  and  with  his  marines  joined  the  forces  which  General 
Winder,*  the  commander  of  the  district,  was  hastily  gathering.  Five 
thousand  of  the  British  force  landed  at  Benedict,  thirty  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Patuxent.      Finding  the  American  flotilla  a  smoking  ruin, 

*  William  II.  AVinder  was  a  native  of  Somerset  County,  Md. ,  and  was  born  in  February. 
ITT.").  He  died  in  Baltimore  in  May,-1824.  He  was  a  successful  lawyer  in  Baltimore 
from  1708  until  1S12,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  infantry  in  July,  aud  served  on 
the  Niagara  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1813  he  was  commissionetl  brigadier-general  ; 
made  prisoner  at  Stony  Creek,  Canada  ;  was  exchanged,  and  made  inspector-general  in 
May,  1814.  He  commanded  the  Tenth  District,  and  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Wash- 
ington City  and  the  city  of  Baltimore  in  the  summer  of  1814.  After  the  war  he  re.suniea 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  served  with  credit  in  important  civil  stations.  He 
was  a  State  senator  of  ^larviand  at  one  time. 
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they  pressed  forward  toward  Washington.  Winder,  -who  had  only  about 
three  tlioiisand  men,  most  of  them  undisciplined,  retreated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  capital,  and  that  night  (August  23d)  the  invaders,  who  had 
been  joined  by  Cockburn  and  his  amphibious  marauders,  encamped 
■within  ten  miles  of  Washington. 

Winder  left  some  troops  at  Bladensburg,  four  miles  from  the  capital, 
and  with  others  watched  the  highways  leading  from  it,  uncertain  what 
point  might  l)e  first  attacked.  On  the  morning  of  the  2-ith,  while 
Winder  and  the  Cabinet  were  in  consultation,  word  came  to  the  general 
that  the  British  were  pressing  toward  Bladensburg.  He  luirried  to  that 
village  with  re-enforcements.  His  little  army  was  in  great  peril,  for  the 
invaders  were  overwhelming  in  number.  To  retreat  would  be  perilous. 
He  must  either  fight  or  surrender.  He  chose  to  fight,  and  at  a  little 
past  noon  a  sharp  battle  was  begun.  Many  of  the  militia  soon  fled. 
Barney  and  his  men  sustained  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  until  that  leader 
was  badly  wounded,  when  Winder,  seeing  no  ground  for  hope  of  a 
victory,  ordered  a  retreat.  The  invaders  had  lost  fully  five  hundred 
men  in  killed  and  wounded  during  a  struggle  of  four  hours.  Among 
their  lost  were  several  ofiicers  of  distinction. 

The  President  (Madison)  and  some  of  his  Cabinet,  who  had  watched 
the  battle,  hastened  back  to  the  city  as  fast  as  fieet  horses  could  carry 
them,  conveying  the  first  news  of  impending  danger.  The  victors 
followed,  and  entered  the  city  at  evening  twilight.  They  at  once  began 
to  plunder  and  destroy.  The  President's  house,  the  Capitol,  the 
Treasury  buildings,  the  arsenal  and  the  l)arracks  were  burned.  Of  the 
public  buildings  oidy  the  Patent  Office  was  saved.  Some  private  houses 
were  sacked  and  some  were  burnt.  Meanwhile  the  commandant  of  the 
Navy-Yard  fired  the  public  property  there — buildings,  vessels,  and  stores 
— in  obedience  of  an  order  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  Altogether  property  of  the  estimated  value  of  $2,00u,000  was 
laid  waste. 

While  the  people  of  England  loudly  condemned  and  deplored  this 
barbarous  act,  the  British  Government  caused  the  Tower  guns  to  be  fired 
in  honor  of  Ross's  victor}',  and  at  his  death,  a  few  weeks  later,  it  decreed 
him  a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  was  well,  for  he  was  a 
brave  and  humane  soldier. 

The  British  now  menaced  Baltimore.  They  started  from  Washington 
on  the  night  of  the  25th,  and  after  resting  and  recruiting  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Patuxent,  they  appeared  in  force  on  Patapsco  Bay,  at  the  head  of 
which  Baltimore  stands,  then  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
people  of  that  cit}-  had  M'isely  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders. 
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Fort  McHenry,  wliicli  defended  tlie  harbor,  was  garrisoned  by  a  thousand 
men  under  Major  Arniistead  ;  redoubts  were  erected,  and  a  lar^e 
number  of  troops  were  gathered  around  the  city. 

On  the  morning  of  September  12th  General  Ross,  with  nine  thousand 
troops,  hmded  at  Korth  Point,  twelve  miles  from  Baltimore.  The 
Americans  had  aboTit  the  same  number  within  call.  Three  thousand  of 
tliese,  under  General  Strieker,  were  sent  out  to  watch  the  invaders. 
Confident  of  success,  Ross  and  Cockburn  were  riding  gayly  at  tlie  head 
of  the  advancing  British  troops,  when  a  rifle-ball  from  a  company  of 
concealed  sharpshooters  mortally  wounded  the  British  commanding 
general.  The  troops  were  then  led  by  Colonel  Brooke.  They  pressed 
on  toward  Baltimore,  encountering  General  Strieker's  advanced  troops 
in  a  sharp  engagement.  The  British  bivouacked  on  the  hattle-field  that 
night. 

In  the  mean  time  a  heavy  British  naval  force  was  anchored  before  Fort 
Mellenry  out  of  range  of  its  moderate-sized  guns,  and  prepared  to  bom- 
bard it  and  its  supi^orting  redoubts  tlie  next  morning  (September  13th), 
when  the  British  land  force  should  move  npon  Baltimore.  This  was 
done  at  the  appointed  time.  Arniistead  gallantly  defended  the  fort 
through  all  the  bombardment,  and  kept  the  assailants  at  bay.  The  contest 
continued  twenty-five  liours,  during  wJiich  time  fully  twenty-five  hundred 
sliells  were  thrown.*  The  land  forces  of  the  enemy  were  confronted  by 
determined  troops  under  Generals  Strieker  and  Winder.  Very  soon  the 
British  commanders  became  convinced  that  they  could  not  take  Balti- 
more, and  the  bombardment  of  Fort  jMcIlenry  suddenly  ceased  on  the 
morning  of  the  l-ttli.  The  British  troops  hastily  withdrew  to  tlieir  ships 
in  darkness  and  rain  at  tliree  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  and  the  entire 
armament  went  down  the  bay,  greatly  crestfallen.  Sir  George  Prevost, 
who  had  returned  to  Montreal  from  Plattsburgh,  postponed  rejoicings 
there  because  of  the  capture  of  Washington  until  he  should  hear  of  tlie 

*  The  bombardment  of  Fort  McHenry  was  the  occasion  which  inspired  Francis  S.  Key 
to  write  the  popuhir  song,  "  The  Star-spangled  Banner."  Dr.  Beans,  a  distinguished 
and  much-loved  physician  of  ilarylaud,  had  been  carried  by  the  British,  when  retreating 
from  Washington,  on  board  their  ship.  Mr.  Key  and  Mr.  Skinner,  of  Baltimore,  went  to 
the  Heet  with  a  flag,  to  procure  Dr.  Beans's  release.  They  also  were  detained  on  board 
as  the  fleet  was  about  to  sail  for  Baltimore.  They  were  compelled  to  witness  the  bom- 
bardment from  one  of  the  British  ships.  Their  anxiety  was  very  great  when,  before  the 
dawn  of  the  14th.  the  fort  w;t,s  silent.  They  did  not  know  whether  it  had  surrendered  or 
not.  They  were  rejoiced  when.  "  at  the  dawn's  early  light."  they  saw  that  "  our  flag  was 
still  there,"  waving  over  the  fort.  It  was  while  pacing  tlie  deck  at  that  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  filled  with  doubt,  that  Key  composed  that  stirring  song.  The  prisoners 
were  sent  on  shore  when  the  fleet  departed. 
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seizure  of  Baltimore,  that  both  events  might  be  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.     He  was  denied  that  gratification. 

Let  ns  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  consideration  of  operations  on  the 
ocean  during  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

In  May,  1814,  Captain  Johnston  Blakelv  crossed  the  sea  witli  the  sloop- 
of-war  Wasp,  of  eighteen  guns,  and  spread  terror  among  the  British 
shipping  in  the  English  Channel.  She  captured  one  sloop-of-war  and 
fought  others.  During  tlie  autumn  she  was  lost  somewhere  with  all  her 
company.      She  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

Captain  Warrington  had  sailed  on  a  cruise  from  New  York  in  the 
sloop-of-war  Peacock,  and  in  April  captured  the  British  sloop-of-war 
E])ervier,  a  valuable  prize  having  si  IS,  000  in  specie  on  board  of  her. 
In  a  later  cruise  to  the  shores  of  Portugal  the  Peacock  captured  fourteen 
vessels,  and  returned  to  ?sew  York  in  Octol>er. 

The  frigate  Constitution  was  thoroughly  repaired  after  Bainbridge 
relinquished  the  command  of  her,  and  she  went  to  sea  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Charles  Stewart  *  late  in  1813.  She  sailed  to  the  coast 
of  Surinam,  South  America,  captured  the  sloop-of-war  Pictoti,  and, 
returning  to  the  Xew  England  coast,  was  chased  into  the  harbor  of 
Marblehead  by  two  powerful  British  frigates.  She  did  not  go  to  sea 
again  until  near  tiie  close  of  December,  1814.  when  she  started  on  a 
cruise,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  late  in  February,  181.5,  she  fought  at 
the  same  time  and  captured  two  British  vessels  (the  frigate  Cyane  and 
sloop-of-war  Levant)  off  the  coast  of  Portugal.  Peace  had  then  been 
declared. 

This  exploit  gained  for  Stewart  great  renown.  Congress  gave  him 
thanks  and  a  gold  medal,  and  the  city  of  New  York  awarded  him  the 
honor  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  a  gold  box.     After  that  the  C'oiuti- 

-  Charles  Stewart  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  .July,  1778  ;  died  at  Bordentown,  X.  .J., 
in  November,  1869,  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  age.  He  wa.s  the  youngest  of  eight 
children,  and  lost  his  father  when  he  was  two  years  old.  He  went  to  sea  as  a  cabin  boy, 
and  became  captain  of  an  East  Indiaman  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  1798 
he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  was  in  command  of  the  schooner 
Experiment,  in  1800,  in  a  fight  with  the  French  schooner  The  Tito  Friends,  which  he  cap- 
tured. He  soon  made  other  conquests.  He  served  gallantly  against  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  in  May.  1804,  became  a  master  commandant,  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  frigate 
Essejr.  He  Ijecame  captain  in  IHtMS.  In  1812  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  ConMeila- 
tion.  His  chief  exploit  was  the  capture  of  two  vessels  at  the  same  time  with  the  Con»ti- 
tution.  After  the  War  of  1812-1.">  he  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  stjuadron, 
and  was  almost  continually  in  the  naval  service  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  in 
1861.  In  18.57  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list,  but  in  1859  he  was  replaced  on  the  active 
list  (then  eighty -one  years  of  age)  by  special  legislation.  In  1863  he  was  promoted  to 
rear-admiral  on  the  retired  list. 
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t'jiion  was  called  Old  Ironsides,  and  Stewart  bore  the  same  title  until 
his  death  in  1S69,  when  he  was  in  the  ninety-second  year  of  his  a^.  and 
held  the  rank  of  rear-adnxiral.     The  Constitution  still '  1SS7)  survives. 

In  the  summer  of  1S14  Commodore  Decatur,  whose  vessels  had  been 
blockadcl  at  Xew  London  a  long  time,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
frigate  President  and  three  other  vesels — Peacock.  Captain  Warrins- 
ton  ;  Hornet.  Captain  Biddle,  and  a  store-ship — destined  for  a  raid  on 
the  British  shipping  in  the  East  Indies.  The  Presfident  left  the  bar!,  .r 
of  Xew  York  at  the  middle  of  .January,  1 S15,  eluded  the  blockades  at 
Sandy  Hook,  and  put  to  sea.  She  was  chased  by  four  British  ships-of- 
war.     Heavily  laden  for  a  long  cruise,  the  President  could  not  sail  fast, 
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and  after  a  protracted  chase  and  running  nght  she  was  compelled  to 
surrender. 

Late  in  January  the  c-ommanders  of  tue  ••Luer  vessels  of  Decatur's 
sjjuadron,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  the  President,  put  to  sea  and  sailed  for 
an  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  at  one  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  There  the  Horn.^  met  the  British  sloop  Pen/jnin . 
They  had  a  desperate  tight,  and  the  Hornet  gained  the  victory  in  twenty 
minutes.  This  brilliant  exploit  won  for  Biddle  honors  and  rewards. 
Captain  Warrington  proceeded  to  the  East  Indies,  and  ia  June.  1S15, 
the  Peacock  captured  the  Sautilus  in  the  Straits  of  Sanaa.  Infomied 
the  next  day  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  f>eace  some  months 


before,  Warrington  gave  up  the  prize.     On  his  ref 
received  honors.      The  war  was  ov«',   and  every  -^ 
public  and  private.  Lad  returned  to  port. 

The  achievements  ot  American  privateers  upon  rh'- 
w^ar  were  wonderfi'.     The  ri^mantie  storv  of  their  e:.. 
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large  voliiiiio  (CoggeslialT.s  History  of  American  Privateers),  and  yet 
the  half  has  not  been  told.  These  exploits  were  but  a  repetition  of  the 
doings  in  the  regular  service.  After  the  first  six  months  of  the  war  the 
bulk  of  the  naval  conflicts  npon  the  sea  on  the  part  of  the  Americans 
was  carried  on  l)y  jirivate  armed  vessels,  which  "  took,  burned,  and 
destroyed  "  sixteen  liundred  British  merchantmen,  of  all  classes,  in  the 

space  of  three  years.  Tlie  most 
famous  of  these  privateers  for 
speed  and  efficiency  were  the  Bal- 
timore clippers. 

A  large  number  of  ]irivateers 
were  sent  out  from  the  port  of 
Xew  York,  and  many  merchants 
reaped  more  bountiful  pecuniary 
liarvests  by  this  means  than  they 
could  have  done  by  the  slower 
processes  of  commerce.  The  most 
noted  of  tiiese  New  York  priva- 
teers was  the  General  Armstrong , 
Captain  Samuel  C.  Reid.*  In 
September,  IS  14,  while  she  was 
lying  in  tiio  hai'bor  of  Fayal,  at 
one  of  the  islands  of  tlie  Azores, 
of  the  same  name,  belonging  to 
Portugal,  she  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked by  a  part  of  a  large  P.ritisji  srpiadron.  The  attacking  vessels 
carried  one  liundred  and  thirty-three  guns  in  the  aggregate,  while  the 
General  Armstrong  carried  only  seven.  There  were  three  attacks  between 
the  evening  and  the  morning  twilight.  A  terrific  conflict  lasting  forty 
minutes  occurred  at  midnight.  At  eacli  attack  the  plucky  Armstrong 
repulsed  her  assailants,  wlio  lost  in  the  struggle  of  ten  hours  over  three 
hundi'ed  men,  while  the  Americans  lost  only  two  killed  and  seven  wounded. 
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*  SiimvK'l  Chester  Reid  was  Ijorn  at  Norwich,  Conu. ,  in  August,  1783  ;  died  in  New 
York  iu  .January,  1861.  He  went  to  sea  wlien  only  eleven  years  of  age.  He  was  an 
acting  midshipman  under  Conimiidore  Truxton  ;  became  enamored  with  the  naval  ser- 
vice, and  began  the  adventurous  business  of  a  pi'ivateersman  at  the  beginning  of  the  "War 
of  1812-15.  After  the  war  he  was  appointed  sailing-master  in  the  navy,  and  held  that 
position  until  his  death.  He  was  for  a  time  warden  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  semaphore  or  telegraph  used  at  the  Narrow-s  before  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph  was  perfected.  Captain  Reid  has  the  honor  of  being  the  designer  of  the  present 
form  of  our  national  tlag — that  is,  retaining  only  thirteen  stripes,  and  adding  a  star  for 
each  State  admitted  to  the  Union. 


JACKSON  CALLED  TO  XEW  ORLEANS.  Ul 

Var  at  the  Xortli  -was  now  ended,  but  there  was  tronble  in  the  South- 
west late  in  1S14.  Ve  have  considered  Jackson's  campaign  against  the 
Creek  Indians.  The  British,  favored  bv  the  Spanish  governor  of 
Florida,  had  given  the  Creeks  hope,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  forces 
from  Great  Britain  against  the  Americans.  A  British  squadron,  bv 
permission  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  took  possession  of  Pensacola,  and 
there  fitted  out  an  expedition  against  the  fort  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile 
Bay.  British  hmd  troops  and  Creek  Indians  attacked  it  at  the  middle 
of  September.      Thev  were  repalsed. 

General  Jackson,  then  at  Mobile,  holding  the  Spanish  governor 
responsible  for  the  attack  on  the  fort,  marched  from  tliat  town  with  two 
thousand  Temiessee  militia,  seized  Pensacola,  drove  the  British  from  the 
harbor,  and  compelled  the  Spanish  governor  to  bes  for  mercv  and  to 
surrender  the  town  and  the  militar\'  works  unconditionally.  On  return- 
ing at  once  to  Mobile,  the  victorious  general  found  messengers  with 
urgent  calls  for  him  to  hasten  to  Xew  Orleans  to  assist  in  defending  that 
city  and  Louisiana  from  a  threatened  formidable  invasion.  The  British 
cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  had  been  re-enforced  by  thousands  of 
troops  from  Great  Britain. 

Jackson  instantly  obeyed  the  call.  He  arrived  at  Xew  Orleans  on 
December  2d  (1S14),  and  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  fearful  alann 
and  confusion.  He  assumed  heavy  responsibilities.  He  declared 
martial  law,  and  by  vigorous  measures  under  that  rule  he  soon  placed 
the  city  in  an  attitnde  of  comparative  secnrity.  When  an  efficient  officer 
fresh  from  the  Spanish  peninsula,  General  Pakenham,  with  about  twelve 
thousand  troops,  most  of  them  Wellington's  veterans,  entered  Lake 
Borgne,  Jackson  felt  confident  of  success  even  against  such  fearful  odds. 

After  a  naval  struggle  on  Lake  Borgne,  hi  which  a  flotilla  of  American 
gun-boats  was  destroyed,  twenty-four  hundred  British  troops  under  the 
Irish  General  Keane  pushed  on  to  the  Mississippi  River,  nine  miles 
below  ^ew  Orleans,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  that  city  by  surprise. 
Keane  was  betrayed  by  an  escaped  prisoner,  and  in  the  gloom  on  the 
night  of  December  23d  he  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Americans  led 
by  General  Jackson  in  person.  In  this  affrav  the  Americans  lost  in 
killed  and  wounded  about  two  hundred  men  ;  the  British  lost  about  four 
hundred.  The  Americans  were  assisted  by  an  armed  vessel  on  the  river, 
which  produced  a  panic. 

Xew  Orleans  was  saved  from  surprise  ;  now  it  had  to  be  saved  from 
open  invasion.  General  Pakenham  took  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops,  and  pushed  on  toward  New  Orleans.  Across  his  path  from  the 
Mississippi  to  a  deep  cypress  swamp  Jackson  east  up  a  line  of  breastworks 
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with  great  celerity.  Wlieii  tlie  invader  approached  to  the  plain  of 
Clialniette  (January  8th,  1815)  witli  his  whole  land  force,  and  stood  in 
battle  array  before  the  improvised  fortifications,  hope  for  the  Americans 
seemed  very  dim. 

Behind  those  breastworks  there  was  an  ominous  silence  as  the  Britisli 
veterans  ap2:)roached  to  the  attack.  When  they  had  reached  witliin 
cannon-shot  range  of  Jackson's  batteries  the  latter  opened  upon  them 
with  terrible  effect,  cutting  fearful  lanes  through  the  ranks  of  the  British. 
Yet  the  latter  pressed  forward  until  they  were  within  range  of  the 
American  rifles,  when  a  host  suddenly  arose  and  with  a  deadly  tempest 
of  bullets  swept  the  British  line.  Whole  platoons  were  mown  down  like 
grass  before  a  scythe.  Officer  after  officer  was  slain.  Pakenhara  fell, 
bleeding  and  dying,  into  the  arms  of  McDougall,  his  favorite  aide.  Very 
soon  the  assailants  broke  and  fled,  their  retreat  covered  by  General 
Laml)crt  at  the  head  of  reserves.  The  slaughter  and  maiming  had  been 
dreadful.  The  vanquished  left  seven  hundred  of  tlieir  dead  and  four- 
teen hundred  of  their  wounded  on  the  field,  and  five  hundred  were  made 
prisoners.  The  Americans  lost  only  eigiit  killed  and  thirteen  wounded. 
They  had  been  protected  l)y  Ijreastworks,  while  the  invaders  were 
exposed  on  an  ojjeii  plain. 

The  vanquisiied  Britons,  led  by  Genei-al  Lambert,  stole  away  under 
cover  of  darkness  on  the  night  after  the  battle,  and  escaped  to  tlieir 
ships.  General  Jackson  and  his  men  entered  New  Orleans  as  victors. 
There  special  honors  M'ere  bestowed  upon  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer. 
He  had  saved  the  city  and  tlie  State.  Thirteen  years  afterward  the 
people  of  the  United  States  chose  him  to  be  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
republic. 

Before  this  conflict  on  the  plain  of  Chalmette  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  had  been  secured  by  a  treaty  negotiated 
and  signed  at  Ghent,  in  Belgium.  Commissioners  of  the  two  govern- 
ments,* chosen  for  the  purpose,  met  in  August,  1S14,  and  concluded 
their  labors  on  December  24t]i  following.  The  treaty  was  ratified  l)y 
the  British  Government  on  tlie  '28th,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States 
on  February  ITth,  181.5.  As  the  news  of  peace  went  slowly  over  the 
land  intense  joy  and  satisfaction  were  everywhere  felt. 

Nowhere  was  the  intelligence  more  welcome  tlian  in  the  commercial 
city  of  New  York.  The  news  was  l)rouglit  to  that  port  on  the  evening 
of  February  11th  by  the    sloop-of-war    Favorite,  forty-two  days  from 

*  The  United  States  Commissioners  were  .Jolin  Quincy  Adams,  James  A.  Bayard, 
Hemy  Clay,  Jonathan  Russell,  and  Albert  Gallatin.  The  Britisli  Commissioners  were 
Lord  Giimbier,  Henrv  Goulbourn,  and  "William  Adams. 
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Portsmouth.  Xo«-  it  might  come  in  forty-two  seconds  I  The  streets 
were  speedily  thronged  with  an  excited  multitude.  Placards  were 
printed  by  the  Jlercantile  Advertiser^  announcing  the  happy  eyent,  and 
thrown  out  of  the  window.  They  were  caught  up  and  read  with  the 
greatest  avidity  by  the  people.  The  air  was  soon  resonant  with  huzzas. 
Cannons  thundered,  bells  were  rung,  and  bonfires  blazed.  In  cities  and 
large  villages  all  over  the  land  the  abounding  joy  was  manifested  by 
banquets,  orations,  and  illuminations.  There  were  rejoicings  in  Great 
Britain  ;  and  there  were  rejoicings  in  Canada  because  of  the  deliverance 
of  the  people  from  the  fear  of  invasion. 

This  sudden  outbreak  of  joy  was  soon  tempered  by  the  unpleasant 
reflection  that  much  advantage  expected  to  be  gained  by  the  war  and 
the  treaty  had  not  been  acquired.  ludeed,  the  subjects  of  impressments, 
the  right  of  search,  the  orders  in  council  and  paper  blockades,  had  all 
been  passed  over  without  specific  notice  in  the  treaty.  These  omissions 
were  made  powerful  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  war. 
The  2s  ew  York  Evening  Post,  anticipating  this  failure,  printed  in  the 
•■  New  Tear's  Address"  of  its  carriers,  several  weeks  before  the  arrival 
of  the  treaty,  the  following  stanza  : 

"  Tour  commerce  is  wantonly  lost. 

Your  treasures  are  wasted  and  gone  : 
You've  fought  to  no  end,  but  with  millions  of  cost ; 
And  for  rivers  of  blood,  you've  nothing  to  boast, 

But  credit  and  nation  undone." 

But  the  war  did  secure  the  positive  and  permanent  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  gave  our  republic  a  position  among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  haughty  spirit  manifested  by  the  British  Government  during  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent  in  demanding  terms  which  were  humiliating  to 
the  Americans  had  excited  anew  the  war  spirit  here,  and  the  Govern- 
ment determined  to  prosecute  the  struggle  with  more  vigor  than  ever. 
Conscription  was  resorted  to  in  the  early  fall  of  1S13.  This  measure, 
which  offended  State  pride,  brought  matters  to  a  crisis  in  Xew  England, 
where  the  Peace  Faction  was  yet  quite  powerful.  The  people  of  that 
.section  had  been  suspected  of  disloyalty  to  the  National  Government, 
while  the  latter  adopted  some  injudicious  measures  calculated  to  promote 
such  a  feeling.  Suspicions  and  discontents  culminated  in  a  conference 
of  sympathizing  Xew  England  States  to  consult  upon  pubhc  matters  and 
to  consider  a  radical  reform  in  the  National  Constitution.  A  convention 
composed  of  twenty-six  delegates  assembled  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
December  loth,  ISli.  and  held  their  sessions  in  secret. 
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The  sittings  of  the  Hartford  Convention  continued  about  tliree  weeks. 
At  tlie  time  of  its  adjournment  it  was  believed  a  necessity  might  require 
tlie  nienihers  to  assemble  again,  and  tlio  seal  of  secrecy  was  not  removed 
from  tlieir  proceedings.  This  gave  rise  to  wild  rumors,  conjectures,  and 
suspicions.  The  convention  had  been  suspected  of  treasonable  designs, 
and  had  been  closely  watched  ;  now  the  members  were  regarded  as  dis- 
loyal to  the  Government,  and  dared  not  avow  it.  When,  in  after  years, 
the  proceedings  were  made  public,  it  was  perceived  that  the  Hartford 
Convention  was  composed  of  as  loyal  and  patriotic  men  as  any  in  the 
land.  Their  political  opponents,  however,  made  the  most  of  the  public 
prejudice  which  had  been  created,  and  for  more  than  a  score  of  years 
afterward  the  partisan  cry,  "  a  Hartford  Convention  Federalist  !"  cast 
in  some  degree  a  sort  of  undefined  odium  on  the  man  to  wliom  the 
epithet  was  applied. 
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DriuNG  tlie  war  we  liave  just  been  considerins:,  and  which  made  the 
northern  and  western  frontiers  of  the  State  of  New  York  tlie  tiieatre  of 
ahuost  continually  stirring  military  events,  the  civil  affairs  of  the  com- 
monwealth were  conducted  in  an  admirable  manner  under  the  guidinjr 
hand  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  who  was  Governor  of  the  State  from  1807 
nntil  1817.  He  was  energetic,  jndicious,  courageous,  and  patriotic.  In 
politics  he  was  of  the  "  Jefferson  School."  lie  had  served  h.is  country 
in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  :  in  the  State  Lejiislature  :  in 
Congress  ;  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  and  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University.  He  was  commander  of  the  Third  Military 
District  during  the  war,  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
national  arms  by  his  energy  in  calling  out  and  equipjiing  troops  for  the 
service.  Governor  Tompkins  was  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
during  the  eight  years  of  Monroe's  administration,  and  early  in  the  last 
year  of  his  governorshij)  he  won  immortal  honor  by  recommendiiig  to 
the  Legislature  in  a  special  message  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
State  of  New  York  after  July  4th,  1827. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  De  Witt  Clinton  was 
undoubtedly  the  foremost  public  man  of  the  State  in  point  of  mental 
force,  wisdom,  sagacity,  energy,  and  statesmanship  ;  and  he  was  more 
active  and  effective  in  the  promotion  of  measures  for  the  general  benefit 
of  society  than  any  other  citizen  of  his  time.  We  have  noticed  his  career 
up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812-15.  He  was  appointed 
Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1803,  and  held  that  important  position 
contiimously  until  1815  (excepting  two  years  when  he  was  lieutenant- 
governor)  wifli  great  acceptance  to  the  people.  He  divided  the  nation 
with  Mr.  Madison  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  but  did  not  win  the 
prize.  In  1817  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  the  State  almost  without  a 
contest,  and  was  re-elected  in  1S20,  and  again  in  1824.  His  was  the 
chief  moral  and  intellectual  force  which  carried  forward  from  conception 
to  completion  the  great  Erie  Canal. 

It  was  in  the  year  1812  that  Martin  Van  Buren,*  who  so  long  held  a 

*  Martin  Van  Buren.  the  eighth  President  of  the  "United  States,  was  born  in  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y.,  DecemtxT  5t!i,  1783  ;  died  there  July  34th,  1803.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1803.  Fond  of  politics,  he  took  an  active  part  in  elections  while  yet  a  youth.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  appointed  Surrogate  of  Columbia  County,  and  in  1813  was 
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conspicuous  positiou  in  tlie  politics  of  the  State  and  nation,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  a  legislative  capacity  as  a  senator  from  the  Middle 
District  of  Xew  York.  Ilis  mental  abilities,  tact,  and  capacity  for 
adroit  management  of  men  speedily  gave  him  the  position  of  leader  of 
the  Democratic  members  of  tlie  Legislature.  lie  was  a  zealous  "  Clin- 
tonian"  then,  and  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  war. 

It   was   at  this   period    that   the   Legislature  took   a   step   -which   was 

of  vast  benefit  to  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education.  At  the  middle  of 
January,  1812,  they  apjjointed  Gide- 
on Hawley,  an  energetic,  hard-work- 
ing, benevolent-minded  and  modest 
young  lawyer  of  Albany,  Sujjer- 
intendent  of  Public  Schools,  under 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  at  the 
previous  session.  He  perfected  a 
system  for  the  management  of  the 
school  fund  and  for  its  equitable  dis- 
tribution into  every  school  district  in 
the  State,  which  he  had  organized 
in  every  neighliorhood.  He  devised 
a  jilan  of  operations  by  which  this 
vast  machinery  might  be  moved  and 
managed  by  a  single  individual.  For 
these  important  services,  with  othei's,  the  State  paid  Mr.  Hawley  s300  a 
year  !  Posterity  has  rewarded  this  tine  scholar  and  public  benefactor  with 
full  appreciation  and  unstinted  praise  when  contemplating  the  result  of 
his  benevolent  labors.  Mr.  Hawley  died  in  ISTO  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years,  having  served  as  a  Regent  of  the  University  twenty-seven 
years,  and  a  Pegent  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  twenty- four  years.* 

sent  to  the  State  Senate.  From  181.5  to  1819  lie  was  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In 
1819  he  began  a  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  became  the  leader  of  the 
politicians  known  as  the  "  Albany-  Regency."  In  1831  lie  became  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  again  in  1837  ;  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  Yorli  in  1838  ; 
entered  President  Jackson's  Gabinet  as  Secretary  of  State  in  1839.  and  was  sent  Minister 
to  England  in  1831.  The  Senate  refused  to  ratify  his  appointment,  and  he  was  chosen 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  He  wa,s  elected  President  iu  1836.  His  adminis- 
tration was  marked  by  great  commercial  troubles.  In  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  of  the  "Free  Soil"  Party  for  President.  He  visited  Europe  in  1853-55. 
When  the  Civil  "War  broke  out  Mr.  Van  Buren  took  decided  grounds  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Republic. 

*  Gideon  Hawley  was  born  iu  Huntington,  Comi.,  in  1785  ;  died  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in 
August,  1870.     He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College,     In  1794  he  tuck  up  his  abode  at 
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In  the  session  of  tlie  Legislature  early  in  1813  sharp  collisions  began 
to  occur  between  the  two  houses  on  all  questions  which  related  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  militia  whicli  had  been  called  out  the  pre- 
vious autumn  by  the  governor  had  returned  dissatisfied  with  the  service. 
The  Federal  politicians  took  advantage  of  this  dissatisfaction,  and  pro- 
moted it  so  as  to  increase  their  own  power  and  influence. 

The  Xational  Government  liad  already  become  embarrassed  by  lack  of 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  this,  too,  was  used  as  a  weapon  of 
attack  bj'  the  Federalists.  A  resolution  wliich  was  adopted  by  the  State 
Senate  to  loan  to  the  ^National  Government  $500,000  was  defeated  by 
the  Federalists  in  the  Assembly.  During  the  same  year  Solomon  South- 
wick,*  the  able  editor  of  the  Alhany  Register,  the  organ  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  showed  lukewarmness  in  sujiport  of  the  war,  and  lost  the 
confidence  of  the  party  leaders.  They  made  the  Argus,  just  established 
by  Jesse  Buel,f  their  organ. 

The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  (1S14)  was  marked  by  liljeral 
appropriations  of  money  to  be  raised  by  lottery  for  the  benefit  of  Union, 

Saratoga.  In  1813  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Albany,  and  the  nest  year  became 
secretary  to  tlie  Regents  of  the  University.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  University  from  1814 
to  1841,  and  of  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution  from  1846  until  his  death.  Mr.  Ilawley  wrote 
and  printed  for  private  distribution  Essays  on  Truth  and  Knowledge. 

"  Solomon  Southwiek  was  for  some  years  a  brilliant  journalLst  in  Albany.  He  was  a 
son  of  Solomon  Southwiek,  a  journalist  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  where  this  son  was  bora  in 
1774.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  baker,  but  became  a  practical  printer  in  Albany.  About 
the  year  1800  he  was  the  a.ssistant  editor  of  the  Albuny  Register,  which  finally  became 
the  accredited  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Southwiek  liecame  sole  editor  in  1807, 
and  conducted  it  with  great  ability.  He  was  personally  popular,  with  a  handsome  face 
and  pleasing  deportment.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  De  Witt  Clinton  and  his  friends. 
In  1809  he  was  appointed  Sheriff  of  Albany,  and  in  1811  was  a  bank  president  there.  He 
was  printer  to  the  State  ;  also  a  regent  of  the  University.  He  quarrelled  with  his  party 
leaders,  when  the  Register  was  abandoned  by  them,  and  hi  1818  it  died.  He  had  been 
superseded  as  State  printer,  and  he  lost  the  office  of  po.stmaster  at  Albany  in  1822.  Vari- 
ous speculations  of  his  were  unsuccessful.  In  1821  he  established  The  Ploughboy,  and 
then  the  National  Democrat.  Both  were  short-lived.  He  became  a  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  in  1822,  when  he  was  defeated  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  He  was 
again  a  candidate  for  the  same  office  in  1828,  representing  the  Anti-JIasonic  Party,  and  at 
the  same  time  became  the  editor  of  the  Xational  Observer,  an  Anti-JIa.sonic  journal.  Mr. 
Southwiek  died  in  1839. 

f  Jesse  Buel  was  born  in  C'oventry,  Conn.,  in  1778.  and  died  in  Danbury,  18.39.  He 
was  educated  a  printer.  He  published  the  Ulster  Republican,  and  in  1813  went  to  Albany, 
where  he  established  the  Argus,  which,  on  the  party  defection  of  Solomon  Southwiek,  be- 
came the  organ  of  the  Democratic  Party.  He  was  soon  chosen  State  printer.  He  left  the 
Argus  in  1821,  having  acquired  a  competency.  Buel  was  Whig  candidate  for  governor 
in  1836.  Two  years  before,  he  established  The  Cultieator,  a  periodical  devoted  to  agricul- 
ture, which  for  years  exerted  a  wide  and  salutary  influence  among  farmers.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  'Sir.  Buel  was  a  regent  of  the  University. 
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Columbia,  and  Hamilton  colleges  ;  an  African  cliureli  ;  the  Xew  York 
Historical  Society,  and  various  medical  colleges.  At  the  same  session 
James  Kent  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  and 
Smitli  Thompson  Chief-Justice  of  its  Supreme  Court.  They  were  both 
natives  of  Duchess  County. 

The  Legislature  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  exertions  to  place  and 

maintain  the  State  in  an  attitude  of 
secure  defence  against  invasion, 
and  to  aid  the  general  Government 
against  tlie  enemy.  They  increased 
the  pay  of  the  militia,  and  passed 
an  act  to  encourage  privateering  by 
anthorizing  associations  for  that 
purpose.  This  was  done  in  spite 
of  a  very  learned  protest  from 
Chancellor  Kent*  and  others.  The 
chancellor  was  answered,  and  a 
controversy  in  the  newspapers  oc- 
curred, in  which  Judge  Kent, 
Colonel  Samuel  Young,  and  Martin 
Van  Bnren  participated.  A  law 
was  passed  for  enlisting  twelve 
thousand  men  for  two  j'ears  ;  and 
anotlier  was  adopted  for  raising  a  corps  of  ''  sea  feiicibles,"  a  sort  of 
minute-men  ;  and  still  another  for  raising  a  regiment  of  colored  men, 
among  whom  slaves  might  be  enlisted  by  consent  of  their  masters,  and 
who  were  to  be  manumitted  when  honorably  discharged. 

Intelligence  of  the  prompt  passage  of  these  several  laws  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Yoi'k  at  the  short  session  in  the  fall  of  1814  was  received 
by  President  Madison  with  great  joy  and  satisfaction,   for  tlie  event 

*  James  Kent,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  born  at  Phillipstown,  Putnam  (then  Duchess) 
County.  N.  Y.,  in  July,  1763  ;  died  in  New  York  City  in  December,  1847.  He  studied 
law  with  Egbert  Ben.<oii,  and  began  its  practice  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1787.  From  1790  to 
1793  he  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  Assembly.  In  the  latter  year  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  law  in  Columbia  College  ;  in  1796  he  was  made  blaster  in  Chancery  ;  Recorder 
of  Xew  York  City  in  1797  :  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  1798  ;  Chief 
Justice  in  1804,  and  was  Chancellor  of  the  State  from  1814  to  1823.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1821,  and  soon  afterward  again  became 
law  professor  in  Columbia  College.  The  lectures  he  delivered  there  form  the  basis  of 
his  famous  ComtMntiirirn  on  the  Vinted  States  Constitiitinn.  published  in  four  volumes. 
Judge  Kent  was  one  of  the  clearest  legal  writers  of  his  time.  In  1828  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  In  his  later  years  he  revised  his  Com- 
mentanes. 
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added  iimch  strength  to  the  then  exceedingly  weak  Government. 
Oppressed  by  painful  apprehensions,  tlie  President  gratefully  tendered 
to  Governor  Tompkins  the  important  position  in  his  Cabinet  of  Secretary 
of  War,  which  General  "John  Armstrong,  of  Xew  York,  had  lately 
resigned.      The  governor  declined. 

The  Federalists  gained  political  ascendancy  in  Xew  York  in  1815  and 
the  Council  of  Appointment,  influenced  by  the  many  political  enemies 
of  De  Witt  Clinton,  proceeded  to  deprive  him  of  the  lucrative  office  of 
Mayor  of  New  York.  This  left  liim  in  straitened  pecuniary  circum- 
stances with  a  large  family,  but  he  maintained  his  dignity  of  deportment 
and  his  cheerfulness  of  spirits.  He  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and 
increased  his  efforts  to  induce  the  State  to  construct  the  great  Erie  Canal. 
He  was  successful,  as  we  have  observed. 

Governor  Tompkins  was  now  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
State,  and  was  an  aspirant  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Mr.  Madison  began  to  give  tokens  that 
he  expected  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  his  successor.  Already  the  President  of 
the  republic  had  been  taken  from  Virginia  twenty-four  out  of  twenty- 
eight  years  of  the  existence  of  the  National  Government.  This  continu- 
ation of  the  '■'  Virginia  dynasty,"'  as  it  was  called,  had  become  distaste- 
ful, especially  to  New  Yorkers.  At  the  same  time  the  Virginians  were 
evidently  jealous  of  New  York  because  of  her  rapid  growth  in  popula- 
tion, commerce,  wealth,  and  political  influence. 

When  the  congressional  caucus  assembled  to  nominate  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  it  was  found  that  nearly  the  whole  delegation  from  New 
York  were  for  Governor  Tompkins.  The  majorit}'  of  otlier  Democratic 
members  were  from  the  South,  and  were  opposed  to  him  ;  while  the 
New  England  delegates  were  all  Federalists.  Monroe  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  181G,  and  Tompkins  was  chosen  Vice-President. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  legislative  halls  and  among  tlie  people 
all  over  the  State  when  the  news  of  peace  and  of  the  victory  at  New 
Orleans  was  spread  over  the  commonwealth.  Then  the  thoughts  of  all 
were  directed  to  the  pursuits  of  peace,  the  readjustment  of  business  rela- 
tions, and  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  especially  to 
the  importance  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  projected  great  canal. 
The  friends  of  that  project  moved  \vith  vigor.  A  most  important  meet- 
ing held  in  New  York  City  in  the  autumn  adopted  strong  resolutions  in 
its  favor,  and  a  powerful  memorial  to  the  Legislature  was  drawn  up  by 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  widely  circulated  and  signed,  commending  the 
project. 

This  movement  in  New  York  City  was  followed  by  a  large  gathering 
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at  Canandaigiia,  Ontario  County,  of  leading  gentlemen  in  Western  New 
York.  At  that  meeting  Myron  Holley,  one  of  the  eanal  commissioners 
and  one  of  the  brightest  and  M-isest  men  in  the  State,  was  the  chief 
actor.*  Governor  Tompkins,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  of  tlie  Legislature  in  181fi,  expatiated  upon  the  vast  importance 
of  such  a  work  not  only  to  the  State  of  Xew  York,  Init  to  the  nation  ; 
and  at  a  large  meeting  of  citizens  at  Albany  earnest  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  project  were  adopted. 

Notwithstanding  the  treasury  of  the  commonwealth  had  been  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  efforts  to  sustain  the  National  Government  in  its  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  all  aid  from  that  Government  in  carrying  out  the 
project  had  been  withheld  ;  notwithstanding  the  resources  of  private 
enterprise  had  been  crippled  by  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
crisis  and  the  prevalence  of  an  impression  that  the  scheme  was  altogether 
visionary,  the  leaders  of  sober  tiionght  and  opinion  in  the  State  were 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of 
all  necessary  surveys  for  the  great  work  ;  to  approjjriate  S20,on0  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  appoint  a  new  Board  of  Canal  Commissioners. f 

The  most  powerful  advocates  of  the  measure  at  that  time  were  De 
Witt  Clinton,  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  Samuel  Young.  It  was  observed 
that  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  the  canal  j^roject  were 
political  enemies  of  Mr.  Clinton  ;  and  so  strong  was  this  partisan  enmity 
that  it  formed  the  chief  constituent  of  their  motives  in  opposing  the 
scheme. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  ISIT  Governor  Tompkins,  as  we  have 

*  The  meeting  iu  New  York  City  was  a-ssembled  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Thomas  Eddy,  .Judge  Jona.s  Piatt,  De  Witt  Clinton,  John  Pintard,  and  a  few  others,  the 
zealou.s,  persistent,  and  earlier  friends  of  the  project.  Thej-  sent  cards  of  invitation  to 
about  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  that  city,  to  meet  at  the  City  Hotel,  to  consult  concern- 
ing the  Canal.  William  Bayard  presided  at  the  meeting,  and  John  Pintard  was  the  secre- 
tary. Judge  Piatt  made  a  convincing  address  to  the  meeting.  A  resolution  wa.s  passed 
approving  the  scheme,  and  a  committee,  composed  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  Thomas  Eddy, 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden.  and  .Tolm  Swartwout,  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  circulate  a 
memoi-ial  to  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  the  canal.  That  memorial — a  masterpiece — was 
drawn  by  3[r.  Clinton. 

Tlie  meeting  at  Canandaigiia  was  held  on  .January  8th.  1817.  Gideon  Granger,  after- 
ward Postmaster-General,  was  the  chief  speaker  on  that  occasion.  Important  resolutions, 
drawn  by  Myron  Holley,  were  adopted.  These  resolutions,  it  was  observed,  "  both  in 
matter  and  style  may  be  justly  denominated  a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Clinton's  memorial." 
The  proreedings  of  this  meeting  made  a  deep  Impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  powr- 
erfully  contributed  to  the  enlightened  policy  which  the  Legislature  subsequently  pursued. 

•f  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Samuel  Young,  Joseph  Ellicott,  anil 
Myron  Holley. 
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observed,  recommended  the  uncoiniitional  and  entire  abolition  of  tlie 
slave  system  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  after  July  4th,  1827.  The 
recommendation  was  concurred  in  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Thus  were  the  per.«istent  benevolent  efforts  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  or  Quakers,  to  erase  from 

the  escutcheon  of  the  State  of  Xew  [^=:i^^>mf=^ 

York   the    dark    stain    of    human  f^    ---..-. 

slavery  given    encouragement   and  -^■ 

final   success.     In    bringing   about 

this  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1S17  -.    ;-^5fe2: 

they  were  powerfully  aided  by 
Cadwallader  D.  Golden  (grandson 
of  Governor  Coldent.  Peter  A. 
Jay,  William  Jay,  ^  Governor 
Tompkins,  and  other  earnest  labor- 
ers in  the  cause. 

On  March  10th.  1S17,  the  canal 
commissioners  presented  to  the 
Legislature  an  elaborate  report. 
Most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
canal  scheme  was  then  manifested 

in  and  out  of  the  Legislature.  It  was  ridiculed  as  the  conception  of 
lunatics  ;  condemned  as  a  project  which,  if  attempted,  would  ruin  the 
State  financially  :  and  its  advocates  were  declared  to  be  enemies  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  excitement  throughout  the  State  was  intense.  But 
common-sense  and  sagacity  prevailed  in  the  Legislature,  and  on  April 

*  'William  .Jay,  LL.D..  was  aa  eminent  jurist  and  earnest  philanthropLst.  son  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Jay.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  in  1789,  and  died  at  Bedford,  West- 
chester County,  X.  Y'. ,  in  October,  1858  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College.  On  ac- 
count of  weak  eyes  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  prac-tice  of  law,  for  which  he  was 
prepared.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  In  181-5,  and  was 
ever  an  active  member  of  it.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  temperance 
reform,  and  founded  a  temperance  society  in  1815.  He  was  active  in  founding  and  pro- 
moting the  work  of  tract .  missionary,  and  etlueational  societies.  In  1818  he  was  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Westchester  County,  and  was  first  judge  from 
1820  to  1842,  when  he  wis  s-uperseded  on  account  of  his  radical  anti-slavery  sentiments. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  eflBcient  supporters  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  In  1843  Judge  Jay  visited  Europe,  and  with  the  eminent  Egyptologist,  Sir 
Gardiner  Wilkinson,  investigated  the  subject  of  slavery  in  Egypt  Judge  Jay  held  a 
\Tgorous  pen,  and  wrote  much  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  slavery,  and  peace.  He 
was  for  several  years  President  of  the  American  Peace  S<^Kiety.  His  numerous  publica- 
tions were  widely  circulatefl,  and  exercised  great  and  good  influence.  Judge  Jay  prepared 
a  biography  of  his  father.  John  Jay  and  a  collection  of  Ms  writings,  in  two  volumes, 
which  was  published  in  liSSS. 
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ITtli  it  passed  an  act  autlioriziiig  tlie  construction  of  the  great  work  of 
internal  iniprovenieiit.  The  work  npon  it  was  beiriin  less  than  three 
months  afterward. 

With  kaleidoscope  rapidity  and  variety  were  the  changes  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  political  parties  and  factions  in  New  York  at  that 
time.  They  were  then  in  a  sort  of  transition  state.  Each  faction  was 
controlled  by  a  few  men.  Personal  polities  was  the  rule.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  a  small  clique  of  shrewd  politicians  known  as  the  "  Albany 
Regency"'  came  into  power  and  ruled  the  State,  in  a  degree,  for  almost 
twenty  years.  The  leader  of  the  "  Regency"  was  Martin  Yan  Buren, 
and  his  chief  associates  were  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  Edwin  Croswell,  and 
AVilliam  L.  Marcy. 

We  have  seen  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  1S15,  "shelved"  by  the  Council 
of  Appointment,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  men  of  his  own  i:)arty, 
and  he  was  relegated  to  the  class  of  political  fossils.  Judge  Spencer,* 
between  whom  and  Clinton  there  had  long  been  maintained  bitter  polit- 
ical and  personal  animosity,  and  who  had  been  a  power  iu  tlie  politics 
of  the  State  and  puissant  in  the  annual  creation  of  the  Council  of 
Appointment,  had  been  the  chief  instrument  in  destroying  the  confidence 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Mr.  Clinton.  Now  Spencer  was  menaced 
with  a  similar  fate,  and  sought  to  avert  it.  The  popularity  of  Tompkins 
and  the  talents  and  fascination  of  A^an  Buren  made  them  exceedingly 
influential  among  the  members  of  the  L'^gislature,  with  whom  they  were 
in  constant  intercourse.  They  were  now  the  political  antagonists  of 
Clinton,  and  disposed  to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  Spencer.  The  latter 
well  knew  that  there  was  no  man  who  could  neutralize  the  influence  of 
these  rivals  more  effectually  than  Mr.  Clinton,  and  Spencer  sought  and 
obtained  a  reconciliation  with  liis  old  friend  and  kinsman.  Mrs.  Spencer 
was  a  sister  of  Clinton. 

In   February,  1817,  Governor  Tompkins  resigned  his  seat  to  occu])y 

*  Ambrose  Spencer,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  was  born  in 

Salisbury,  Conn.,  in  1765.  He  died  at  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  in  March,  1848.  He  was  graduated 
at  Harvard,  and  studied  law  with  John  Cantield,  of  Sharon,  Conu.,  whose  daughter  he 
married  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age.  After  her  death  he  married  a  sister  of  De 
Witt  Clinton.  They  settled  in  Hudson,  N.  Y.  In  1793  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly, 
and  was  State  senator  from  1795  to  1802.  He  was  the  author  of  a  bill  which  abolished 
the  penalty  of  death  excepting  for  the  crimes  of  treason  and  murder  ;  also  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  prison  near  New  York,  and  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners. 
In  1802  he  was  appointed  attorney -general,  and  in  1804  was  made  Chief-Justice  of  the 
State  Supreme  Court.  Judg.^  Spencer  was  always  an  active  politician.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1821  ;  was  Mayor  of  Albany,  and  from 
1829  to  1831  a  member  of  Congress.  In  1839  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Lyons,  where 
he  died. 
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that  of  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  There  appeared  a  strono- 
disposition  in  the  Legislature  to  nominate  Mr.  Clinton  for  governor. 
Mr.  Van  Buren  and  liis  friends  opposed  it.  Spencer  worked  valiantly 
for  it.  Clinton  was  nominated,  and  in  April  was  elected  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote.  The  Federalists  did  not  make  any  nomination,  and 
they  generally  voted  for  Clinton. 

How  "  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its  revenges  "!  Onlv  two 
years  before,  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  expelled  by  his  party  from  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  Kew  York,  denounced  by  the  leading  Democrats  in  his 
native  State  and  the  nation  as  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence,  and 
consigned  to  political  perdition  ;  now  we  see  him  elevated  to  the  highest 
official  position  in  his  State  by  a  majority  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
of  the  opposing  party  as  their  best  man  ! 

A  formidable  political  faction  oppo.sed  to  Governor  Clinton  soon 
appeared,  and  gave  origin  to  two  distinctly  marked  parties  known  as 
'■  Bucktails,''  or  Democrats,  and  "  Clintonians."'  * 

Little  of  special  importance  outside  of  the  political  arena  occurred  in 
the  State  of  Xew  York  during  the  remainder  of  Governor  Clinton's 
administration.  The  construction  of  the  great  water  highway  acro.ss  tlie 
State  was  pushed  on  with  vigor,  and  on  October  22d,  1S19,  the  first  boat 
on  the  Erie  Canal  floated  between  Rome  and  L'tica,  with  the  governor 
and  other  distinguished  citizens  on  board. 

Li  the  spring  of  1820  a  hot  contest  for  the  governorship  of  the  State 
occurred.  The  Bucktails  nominated  Vice-President  Tompkins  for  that 
position,  and  the  Clintonians  renominated  Mr.  Clinton.  The  canvass 
was  very  spirited,  and  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Clinton  by  about 
fo^irteen  hundred  majority. 

Just  before  the  election  a  most  singular  movement  took  place  among 
the  politicians  of  the  State,  designed  to  "  put  down  Mr.  Clinton  at  all 
hazards."  On  April  14th  fifty  professed  Federalists,  representing  the 
intelligence  and  wealth  of  the  State  (among  them  sons  of  the  late  General 
Hamilton  and  also  of  Enfus  King),  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  they  affirmed  that  the  Federal  Party  no  longer  existed,  and 
avowed  their  intention  to  support  Mr.  Tompkins  for  governor  and  to 
attach  themselves    to  the  great   Democratic  Party   of  the  nation — the 

*  There  was  an  order  in  the  Tammany  Society  who.  on  certain  occasions,  wore  a  por- 
tion of  the  tail  of  a  deer  in  their  hats.  The  Tammanvites  were  all  opposed  to  Clinton, 
and  had  a  controlling  influence  in  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State.  The  friends  of 
Clinton  gave  to  them  the  name  of  "  Bucktails,"  as  the  order  that  wore  that  insignia  was 
a  leading  one  in  the  society.  Hence  the  party  opposed  to  3Ir.  Clinton  was  called,  for  a 
long  time,  the  Bucktail  Party. 
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Bucktiiils  ill  New  York.  Tliev  did  not  object  to  Mr.  Clinton's  capacity, 
his  morals,  or  his  piihlic  measures,  but  opposed  him  solely  because,  they 
alleged,  he  was  attempting  to  form  a  "  personal  party."  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  his  friends  were  as  strenuously  opposing  Mr. 
Clinton,  solely  on  the  professed  ground  that  the  Federal  Party  did  exist 
in  the  State,  and  that  he  was  secretly  inclined  to  favor  it.  They,  too, 
admitted  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Mr.  Clinton,  and  did  not  object  to 
his  public  measures,  but  they  suspected  him  of  political  coquetry  !  The 
comiiion-seuse  of  the  better  people  of  the  State  perceived  the  absurdity 
of  the  actions  of  the  intriguing  politicians,  and  gave  Mr.  Clinton  a 
triuiiijiliant  majority  vote.  Governor  Clinton's  success  at  this  time  M'as 
hirgely  due  to  his  popularity  as  the  leading  champion  of  the  canal 
interest. 

At  a  session  of  the  Legislature  held  in  Noveml)er  (1820)  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  choice  of  presidential 
electors  directly  by  the  peo[)le  ;  also  another  for  the  calling  of  a  conven- 
tion for  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution.  A 
bill  for  the  latter  purjjose  was  passed  by  both  houses  in  January  follow- 
ing, but  was  rejected  by  the  Council  of  Kevision  *  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  governor,  who  did  not  approve  of  some  of  its  provisions. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1S21  another  bill  providing  for  a  convention 
was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The  Legislature  and  the  Council  of 
Appointment  were  politically  o])posed  to  the  governor,  and  the  latter 
body  soon  set  the  work  of  official  decapitation  in  motion.  One  of  the 
victims  was  Gideon  Ilawley,  the  wise  and  able  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  whose  removal  was  without  excuse.  They  proceeded  to 
fill  his  place  by  appointing  tt)  the  position  a  voiing  lawyer  who  was 
utterly  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties.  The  removal  of  Ilawley  was 
regarded  as  so  gross  an  outrage  against  the  best  interests  of  society  that 
tlie  political  friends  of  the  Council  in  the  Legislature  woiiM  not  sul)mit 
to  it.     By  an  almost  unanimotis  vote  the  Legislature  abolished  the  office 

*  The  Council  of  Revision,  as  we  have  observed  on  page  2.59,  like  the  Council  of  Ap- 
pointmcnt,  was  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment. It  possessed  and  exercised  the  veto  power.  All  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature 
were  submitted  to  its  inspection  and  revision  before  becoming;  laws.  But  if,  after  bills 
had  bc'cn  rejected  and  returned  to  the  Legislature  with  obiections  stated,  by  the  Council 
of  Ke\ision,  they  should  again  be  passed,  by  a  vole  of  two  thirds,  they  became  laws. 
This  council,  after  an  existence  of  about  forty  years,  was  abolished  by  the  Couventicn 
of  1821,  and  its  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  governor  by  the  Con.stitution  framed 
that  year.  During  its  existence  the  Council  returned  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bills, 
with  their  objections,  to  the  Legislature.  Fifty-one  of  the  bills  so  returned  were  passed 
into  laws  by  the  Legislature  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
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of  Snporintemlent  of  Coiiunon  Schools,  and  assigned  tliu  duties  of  tliat 
official  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

So  eager  were  the  people  for  a  revision  of  the  State  Constitution  tliat 
at  the  April  election  (1821),  when  the  subject  was  submitted  to  thuni. 
tliere  was  a  majority  of  nearly  sev^enty-tivo  thousand  votes  in  favor  of  a 
convention.  On  the  third  Tuesday  in  June  elections  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention  were  held  throughout  the  State.  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  commonwealth  were  chosen  delegates, 
some  of  them  having  been  selected  on  account  of  their  superior  aT)ility 
rather  than  for  any  partisan  consideration  ;  yet  a  larger  portion  of  the 
representatives  were  Democrats. 

The  convention  assendiled  at  the  Ciipitol  *  in  the  city  of  Albany  on 
August  2Stli,  when  one  hundred  and  ten  delegates  were  jjresent.  They 
presented  an  array  of  talent,  experience,  and  weight  of  personal  character 
unsurpassed  by  any  similar  body  of  men  ever  before  assendjled  in  the 
republic. f  They  chose  Vice-President  Tompkins  to  preside  over  their 
deliberations,  and  John  F.  Bacon  and  Samuel  L.  Gardiner  to  record  the 
]iroceedings.  "William  L.  Stone,  editor  of  the  New  Yarh  CoMmercial 
Adoertiscr  y  X.  \l.  Carter,  of  the  Statesman  •  and  ]\[.  I.  Cantine  were 
the  official  reporters. 

The  convention  remained  in  session  nearly  two  months  and  a,  half,  and 
made  many  important  changes  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State. 
The  debates,  especially  those  concerning  the  right  of  suffrage,  were 
marked  1)V  signal  abilitv,  and  were  exceedinglv  interestini'.      The  laliors 


*  The  State  Capitol  at  that  time  stood  on  the  site  of  tlie  new  one  not  yet  (1887)  com- 
pleted, at  the  head  of  State  Street,  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  tide-water.  Its 
coruer-stone  was  laid  in  1806.  It  was  a  substantial  stone  building,  veneered  witli  l)rown 
sandstone  from  quarries  below  the  Hmlson  Highlands.  The  colunuis,  jiihistei's,  and 
decorations  of  the  doors  and  windows  were  of  white  or  gray  marble  from  Berksliire. 
JIass.  As  it  was  in  part  designed  for  city  offices,  it  was  erected  in  part  at  the  e.\pen.-;e  of 
llie  city  of  Albany.  The  whole  expense  was  a  trifle  over  $130,000,  of  which  amount  the 
city  paid  $;i!4,000.     It  was  begun  in  1803  and  finished  in  1807. 

f  The  following  gentlemen  were  among  the  most  distinguished  delegates  elected  by 
the  Democrats  :  Nathan  Sandford,  .Jacob  Radcliff,  William  Paulding,  Henry  Wiicaton, 
Ogden  Edwards,  .John  Oliver,  Samuel  Nelson  (afterward  chief -justice  of  the  State),  Jlartin 
Van  Buren,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  Samuel  Young,  .Jacob  Snilierland,  Erastus  Root,  Rufus 
King  (thi!  latter  had  been  a  -sTry  prominent  leader  among  the  Federalists),  General  .Tames 
Tallmadge,  and  Peter  R.  Livingston.  Those  most  distinguished  wlio  were  elected  by  the 
other  party  were  Stephen  van  Rensselaer.  Chancellor  Kent.  Ambrosia  Sjicncer,  Abraham 
van  Vecliten.  "William  W.  Van  Ness.  Eli-ba  Williams.  .T.  Rut.sen  van  Rensselaer,  Peter 
A.  Jay,  Judge  Jonas  Piatt,  and  Ezckiel  Baum.  The  labor  of  rei^orting  and  prejiaring  for 
the  press  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  was  performed  abnost  wholly  by  Colonel 
W.  L.  Stone.     It  was  done  with  remarkable  accuracy. 
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of  tlie  coiiveiitioM  were  ended  on  November  10th  (1821),  wlieii  it  ;ul- 
jonrned  sine  die.* 

Allotted  space  will  allow  only  brief  allusion  to  the  most  important 
labors  of  the  convention  and  the  chief  new  features  given  to  the  instru- 
ment thou  adopted.  The  subjects  of  (1)  the  Legislative  Department  ; 
(2)  the  Executive  Department  ;  (3)  the  Judiciary  Department  ;  (i)  the 
Council  of  Revision  ;  (5)  the  Council  of  Appointment  ;  (fi)  the  Iliglit 
of  Suffrage  ;  (7)  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  Citizens  ;  (8)  JMiscellaneous 
Matters  ;  (9)  the  Legislative  Year  and  Terms  of  Elective  Ofhcers  ; 
(10)  the  Mode  of  Making  Future  Amendments,  were  referred  to  standing 
committees. 

The  Legislative  Department  was  declared  to  consist  of  a  Senate  com- 
posed of  thirty-two  membeis,  distributed  etpially  over  eight  Senate  dis- 
tricts, elected  for  four  years,  one  fourth  of  this  number  going  out  each 
year  and  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  a  casting  vote  ; 
and  an  Assembly  consisting  of  one  hmulred  and  twenty-eight  meml)ers, 
apportioned  among  the  several  counties  according  to  population,  aud 
annually  elected. 

The  Executive  Department  to  consist  of  a  governor  and  lieutenant- 
governor  to  be  elected  biennially,  and  the  several  State  officers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  adjutant-general,  chosen  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  once  in  every  tliree  years.  Sheriffs,  county  clerks,  and 
coroners  to  be  elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  counties  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

The  judiciary  system  was  remodelled  by  the  suljstitution  of  circuit 
courts  in  eight  judicial  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  in 
place  of  the  previous  system  of  trials  of  important  issues  before  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  ;  the  reduction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  a  chief-justice  and  two  assistant  justices,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Senate,  chancellor,  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  sitting  as  a 
court  for  the  correction  of  errors,  the  several  judges  to  hold  office  until 
the  age  of  sixty  years,  unless  previously  removed  for  cause  ;  and  the 
appointment  of  a  chancellor,  for  the  determination  of  all  cases  of  equity 
jui'isdiction,  subject  to  the  same  right  of  appeal.  Judges  of  the  county 
courts  of  Common  Pleas  aiul  justices  of  the  peace  to  be  appointed  by 
the  o-overnor  and  Senate. 


*  It  was  (luring  this  year  lliat  ^larlin  Van  B>n-en  was  chosen  to  represent  the  State  of 
New  York  iu  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  a  field  commensurate  with  his  ambitious 
aspirations  and  his  eminent  intellectual  ability.  He  now  entered  I  he  arena  of  national 
polities,  and  ro.se  to  the  highest  station  iu  the  republic. 
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The  Councils  of  Revit^ion  and  Appointment  •■  were  abolislied.  The 
functions  of  tlie  latter  were  devoh^ed  npon  the  governor  and  the  Senate, 
and  of  the  former  npon  the  governor,  who  was  vested  with  the  veto 
power. 

The  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  eveiy  male  citizen  of  the  age  of 
twentv-one  years  and  upward,  v,ith  no  other  restrictions  than  that  of 
residence  and  exemption  from  criminal  conviction,  and  the  requisition 
of  a  freehold  qualification  of  S250,  in  the  case  of  colored  voters. 

A  section  requiring  the  call  of  future  conventions  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  on  the  expiration  of  each  period  of  twenty  years 
tliereafter  was  adopted.  Also  another,  authorizing  the  Legislature,  in 
the  mean  time,  hy  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  submit  any  amendment  deemed 
requisite  to  a  popular  vote  for  its  ratification.  At  a  special  election  held 
in  February,  1S22,  the  new  Constitution  was  ratified  and  adopted  bj^  a 
majority  of  thirty-four  thousand  votes. 


*  The  Council  of  Appointment  was  one  of  tlie  most  gigantic  political  machines  sul)ject 
to  partisan  purposes  ever  put  in  motion.  That  it  did  not  work  more  political  mischief 
than  it  did  must  be  credited  to  the  prevalence  of  great  public  virtue.  At  the  time  of  its 
abolition  the  Council  had  at  its  disposal  six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three  civil 
cifficesand  eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty  seven  military  offices.  The  patronage 
dispensed  by  the  civil  officers  was  enormous  in  amount.  The  Council  could  appoint  and 
dismiss  at  pleasure,  and  as  its  political  complexion  was  subject  to  frequent  and  sudden 
changes,  the  tenure  of  office  was  as  weak  as  a  rope  of  sand.  Such  a  condition  was  most 
demoralizimr  to  the  civil  service, 
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The  population  of  tlie  State  of  Xew  York  at  the  time  of  tlic  adoption 
of  the  new  Constitution  was  about  one  million  four  Inmdiecl  thousanil, 
of  whom  forty  tlio«siind  were  colored,  including  a  little  more  than  ten 
thousand  slaves.  Ali)any,  the  political  capital  of  the  State,  contained 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Xew  York  City, 
its  commercial  metropolis,  had  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Its  agricultural  products  ;  its  mineral  I'esources  ;  its 
manufactures,  commerce,  and  trade  ;  its  accumulated  wealth  and  its 
political  influence  in  the  nation  gave  Xew  York  oven  then  u  fair  claim 
to  the  title  of  The  Ernpire  iStafe. 

The  Algerine  corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been  suppressed 
and  the  piratical  Barbary  Powers  had  been  humbled  by  a  scjuadron  of 
the  irnited  States  Xavy,  commanded  bv  Commodore  Decatur.*  Ameri- 
can commerce,  thus  untrammelled,  was  making  its  way  even  to  the 
Levant  and  the  Golden  Horn,  and  her  white-winged  ships  flecked  the  seas 
of  far-olf  India.  X'^ew  York  had  begun  to  send  its  argosies  everywhere, 
and  held  a  proud  position  among  its  sister  commonwealths.  Sagacious 
men  saw  clearly  that  it  was  at  the  entrance  upf)n  a  far  more  wonderful 
career  of  commercial  activity  and  general  prosperity  than  ever  before, 
for  the  Erie  C'aiial,  with  all  its  possibilities  foreshadowed,  was  well 
advanced  toward  completion. 

But  little  of  importance  was  done  by  the  Legislature  which  convened 
early  in  January,  1S22,  excepting  to  provide  for  setting  in  motion  the 
machinery  of  civil  government  under  the  amended  Constitution.  Gov- 
ernor Clinton  congratulated  the  Legislature  upon  the  great  progress 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  canals — the  Erie  and  the  Champlain — 
and  recommended  various  modiflcations  of  the  civil  and  criminal  laws. 


*  Commodore  Stephen  DecaUu-  ivus  sent  lo  llic  Metliterranean  with  a  squadron  to 
hiiml>lc  the  Barbary  Powers  and  lo  break  up  the  nests  of  pirates  that  infested  those 
waters.  He  captured  two  jiirate  \-essels  and  tlien  .sailed  for  Algiers,  when  he  demanded 
the  instant  surrender  of  all  American  ]irisoners,  full  indcnniity  for  all  (jrojierty  destroyed 
by  Englisli  vessels  which  were  allowed  to  enter  his  harbor,  and  absolute  rclin(|uishmcnt  of 
all  claim  to  tribute  from  the  United  States.  The  Dcy  of  Algiers  \-icldcd.  Decatur  then 
visited  Tunis  and  Tripoli  with  a  similar  result.  He  received  from  th<'  two  latter  powers 
.|Tl,tHH).     This  cruise  gave  full  security  to  American  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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The  new  Constitution  liaving  provided  tliut  nu  lottery  slionld  there- 
after be  autliorized  in  tlie  State,  and  the  sale  of  tickets  prohibited  except- 
ing in  lotteries  already  estal)lis]ied,  two  persons  (Messrs.  Yates  and 
Mclntyre)  were  appointed  managers  of  the  State  Lottery  for  the  pro- 
vision of  funds  for  colleges,  etc.  At  the  termination  of  this  lottery  soon 
afterward  this  vicious  system  of  supporting  institutions  of  learning  in 
the  State  was  abandoned  forever. 

The  new  Constitution  changed  the  time  for  holding  the  general  State 
elections  from  April  to  Xovember.  Mr.  Clinton  was  not  renominated 
for  governor.  Indeed,  in  the 
gradual  disintegration  of  parties 
then  in  progress,  the  Clintonian 
party  had  nearly  disappeared. 
So,  also,  had  the  Federal  Party 
in  the  State.  There  was  unu- 
sual quiet  in  the  political  arena 
tliroughout  the  republic.  This 
state  of  things  gave  to  the  second 
term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  adminis- 
tration the  title  of  "  The  Era 
of  Good  Feeling."'  Joseph  C. 
Yates,  ■"  of  Sclienectady,  was 
elected  Governor  of  Xew  York 
witli  no  other  opposition  than  a 
few  scattering  votes  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  given  for 
Solomon  Southwick,  a  self-nom- 
inated candidate  for  jjovernor.  Both  Ijranches  of  the  Legislature  were 
overwhelmingly  Democratic. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  under  the  amended  Constitution 
(January,  1823)  measures  were  taken  for  adjusting  the  govermnent 
machinery  in  accordance  with  its  requirements.  John  Savage  was  made 
Chief- Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Jacob  Sutherland  and  John 
Woodworth  were  created  associate  justices,  ^s'atllan  Sandford  was  ap- 
pointed Chancellor  ;  J.    Yan    Xess  Yates,    Secretary  of   State  ;  W.   L. 


JOSEPH    (  .    YATES 


*  .Judge  Yates  was  borii  in  Schenectady,  X.  Y.,  in  XovemlxT.  1768.  and  died  tliere  in 
:Maich,  1837.  He  wa.s  a  son  of  Colonel  Christopher  Yates  of  the  Revolution  ;  gained 
eminence  as  a  lawyer,  and  from  1803  till  1822  was  a  judge  of  the  Stale  Supreme  Court. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Union  College,  in  179.5  ;  was  flavor  of  Schenectady  in 
1798,  and  State  senator  in  1806-1807.  He  was  governor  of  the  State  in  1823-34,  and  after- 
ward remained  in  private  life. 
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Marcy,  Comptroller  ;  S.  A.  Talcott,  Attorney-General,  and  Simeon  De 
Witt,  Surveyor-General,  an  office  he  had  then  held  about  iifty  years.  To 
the  classical  taste  of  Mr.  De  Witt  the  interior  of  the  State  of  ?se\v  York 
is  indebted  for  its  burden  of  ancient  names  given  to  townships  and 
villages.  One  might  easily  suppose  that  region  had  been  settled  bv  Greek 
and  Roman  colonies.* 

The  puissant  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  was  split  asunder  at  the 
fall  elections  in  1S23  largely  by  the  question  of  sul)mitting  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors  to  the  people.  A  new  organization  sprang  up 
known  as  "  The  People's  Party,"  and  carried  several  of  the  largest 
Democratic  counties  of  the  State.  Its  strength  was  increased  by  the 
unwise  action  of  the  Legislature  early  in  1S24  in  refusing  to  give  the 
people  the  power  to  choose  presidential  electors,  and  by  an  extraordinary 
exhibition  of  personal  enmitj'  toward  Mr.  Clinton.  The  Senate  pa.ssed 
a  resolution  for  the  removal  of  Mr.  Clinton  from  the  office  of  canal  com- 
missioner.    The  Assembly  immediately  concurred  by  a  large  majority. + 

This  unwarrantable  and  purely  partisan  conduct  produced  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  State.  Large  public  meetings  were  held  in 
many  places,  at  which  the  conduct  of  tlie  Legislature  was  denounced  and 
the  high  character  and  vahialile  public  services  of  Mr.  Clinton  were 
recounted  and  approved.  A  State  Convention  held  at  Utica  nominated 
him  for  governor,  and  at  the  November  election  he  was  chosen  for  that 
office  over  Samuel  Young  l)y  a  majority  of  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
votes.  General  James  Tallmadge,  of  Duchess,  was  elected  lieutenant- 
governor  over  General  Root  by  thirty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and 
nine  majority,  having  received  the  combined  votes  of  the  Democratic  and 
the  People's  parties. 


*  Simeon  De  "Witt  was  born  in  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  in  December,  IT06  ;  died  in 
Albany  in  1834.  He  was  a  grafluate  of  Queens  (Rutgers)  College,  N.  J. ;  entered  the  Con- 
tinental Army,  where  lie  held  the  position  of  "  geographer,"  and  was  with  Gates  at  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne.  He  was  also  at  the  surrender  of  C'ornwallbi,  He  was  .Surveyor- 
General  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  from  1784  until  his  death.  In  1790  lie  declined  the 
office  of  Surveyor-General  of  the  ITnited  States.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  a  regent  of  the 
University  ;  1817,  Vice-Chaneellor,  and  in  1829,  Chancellor  of  the  State.  He  made  a  map 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  18114.  Mr.  De  Witt  was  a  member  of  many  literary  and 
scientific  societies. 

+  This  movement  was  probably  preconcerted.  Only  a  short  time  before  the  Iiour 
fixed  for  the  adjournment  of  the  Legislature — "  perhaps  I  may  say  minutes,"  wrote  Mr. 
Hammond — Mr.  Bowman,  a  senator  from  Monroe  County,  sulimitted  a  resolution  for  the 
removal  of  ilr.  Clinton  from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  It  was  acted  upon  im- 
mediately, all  but  three  senators  voting  in  the  affirmative.  The  resolution  was  forthwith 
sent  to  the  Assemlily,  where  it  was  immediately  passed  by  a  vote  of  si.\ty-four  against 
thirty-four.     This  action  caused  the  political  death  of  Mr.  Bowman. 
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At  the  middle  of  August,  ISS-t,  Lafayette  arrived  in  the  United  States 
as  the  guest  of  the  nation,  after  an  absence  of  forty  years.  He  landed 
at  Staten  Island,  and  remained  there,  the  guest  of  A'^ice-Prcsident 
Tompkins,  until  the  next  day,  when  he  was  escorted  to  the  city  of  Xew 
York  by  a  large  fleet  of  vessels  of  every  kind.  There  he  was  received 
with  great  honors — booming  of  cannons,  pealing  of  bells,  and  shouts  of  a 
multitude — and  was  welcomed  by  the  municipal  autliorities.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  City  Hall,  and  was  the  guest  of  the  corporation  for 
several  days.  He  visited  the  principal  institutions,  and  held  crowded 
receptions  of   the  citizens.     He  made  an   extensive   tour  through   the 


CASTLE   GARDEX   IX   1852. 


United  States.  It  was  a  continued  ovation.  In  September  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  brilliant  reception  at  Castle  Garden  by  the  citizens  of 
New  York,  he  departed  for  his  home  in  France.  He  was  conveyed  to 
his  country  in  the  frigate  Brandywive,  so  named  in  compliment  to  him. 
He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  on  Brandywine  Creek. 

TYhile  Lafayette  was  in  the  United  States  a  presidential  election 
occurred,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  son  of 
ex-President  John  Adams,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  republic.  There 
were  five  candidates  in  the  field— namely,  John  Qnincy  Adams,  Henry 
Clay,  WilUam  H.  Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 
The  Electoral  College  failed  to  make  a  choice,  and  that  duty  devolved 
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■Upon  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  secoml  tune  in  the  history  of 
the  Government.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  President  Adams  after  liis 
inauguration  on  March  rttli,  1825,  was  to  oflfei'  Governor  Clinton  tiie 
]iosition  of  ]\[inister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Bricain.  It  was 
respectfully  declined,  wlien  it  was  conferred  upon  Kufus  King,  of  New 
York. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  1825,  Governor 
Clinton  recommended  the  passage  of  a  law  giving  the  choice  of  presi- 
dential electors  to  the  people  :  the  creation  of  a  Board  of  Internal 
Ini|ii'ovenients  for  the  completion  and  e.xtension  of  the  canal  system  of 
the  State,  and  the  construction  of  a  great  highway  throiigh  the  southern 
tier  of  counties,  then  rather  sparsely  settled.  The  Legislature  passed  an 
act  for  the  appointment  of  these  commissions  to  explore  and  cause  to  be 
surveyed  a  route  for  such  road.  It  was  never  l)uilt  by  the  State,  but 
canals  were  rapidly  multiplied  soon  afterward.'"' 

Tiie  year  1825  was  a  memoral)le  one  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  Xew 
York.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  its  wonderful  career  of 
prosperity.  The  great  Erie  Canal,  which  traversed  the  State  from  west 
to  east — the  most  gigantic  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world — was  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year — an  artificial  navigable  river  more  than  three 
hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  length.  Governor  Clinton,  its  mightiest 
champion,  had  made  a  tour  the  previous  summer,  first  to  Philadelphia, 
and  then  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  public 
improvements  in  progress  in  those  States.  He  was  everywhere  received 
with  earnest  demonstrations  of  respect,  for  his  fame  was  now  national — 
nay,  even  international. 

The  half  decade  of  years  previous  to  1830  presented  in  the  State  and 
city  of  Xew  York  a  most  exciting  drama  to  the  eye  of  the  social  observe)'. 
It  was  the  great  transition  period  from  the  stagnation  of  business  and 
enterprise  caused  by  the  late  war  to  the  awakening  to  new  and  prosperous 
life  tlsronghout  the  whole  country.  Nowhere  in  our  broad  land  was  that 
awakening  more  pronounced  and  the  results  moi-e  marvellous  than  in  the 
State  of  New  York  and  its  great  seaport.  The  grandest  and  most 
puissant  of  the  forces  which  ]>roduced  this  awakening  in  New  York  and 

*  The  C'hamplain  Canal  wa-S  completed  in  the  summer  of  1822.  A  gentleman  engaged 
in  till'  lumber  trade  in  Norlheni  Xew  York  wrote  to  his  brother  from  Fort  Edward  on 
August  2yt]i,  1822  :  "  This  morning,  at  eight  o'clock,  I  had  the  sati.sfaetion  of  seeing  the 
water  pour  over  the  big  dam  [a  feeder  for  the  canal].  It  tilled  in  abotit  .sixty-two  hours 
after  the  planks  were  laid  down,  which  was  much  quicker  than  was  anticipated,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  river  being  so  very  low.  The  canal  will  be  in  full  operation  by  Satur- 
day."    This  canal  connects  Lake  ("hamplain  with  tSie  Hud.son  River  at  Fort  Edward. 
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the  region  west  of  it  was  the  putting  into  operation  the  great  Erie  Canal. 
It  had  occupied  in  its  coiistrnetion  tlie  time  of  eight  vears  and  four 
months  from  its  coniniencenient  at  "Rome  on  July  4-th,  1817,  until  the 
celebration  of  its  completioTi  on  X(^veinl)er  4tli,  1825.  That  celebration 
])i-esented  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pageants  ever  before  seen  in  the 
State  or  nation. 

The  first  flotilla  of  (•aual-l)oats  left  Ijuffalo,  on  Lake  Erie,  for  the  city 
of  New  York  on  the  morning  of 
October  2i')tli.  On  that  morning 
the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  first  flowed 
into  the  "  Great  Ditch,''  as  doubt- 
ers and  opposers  of  the  canal  con- 
temjjtuously  called  it.  Tidings  of 
this  event  were  sent  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York,  in  the  space  of  one 
hour  and  twent)'  minutes,  on  the 
wings  of  sound  produced  by  dis- 
charges of  cannons  placed  at  inter- 
vals along  the  line  of  the  canal  and 
the  Hudson  lilver. 

Tlie  flotilla,  beautifully  decora- 
ted, was  led  by  the  barge  Si'iicca 
Chief,  drawn  l)y  four  powerful  gray 
horses.  It  bore  as  jjassengers  Gov- 
ernor Clinton,  Lieutenant-Governor 

Tallmadge,  General  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  (the  jmfrofin).  General 
Solomon  van  Rensselaer,  Colonel  W.  L.  Stone,*  a  delegation  from  New 
York  City,  and  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  were  invited  guests.  One 
large  boat  called  youJi's  Ark  contained  a  bear,  two  fawns,  two  live 
eagles,  and  a  variety  of  birds  and  "  four-footed  beasts,"  with  two 
Seneca  Indian  youths  in  the  costume  of  their  dusky  nation. 

*  William  Leet  Stone  was  born  at  Esopus,  N.  Y.,  in  April,  1793  ;  died  at  Saratoga 
Springs  in  August,  1844.  He  made  his  residence  at  Cooperstown  iu  180!),  and  there 
learned  the  art  of  printing.  In  1813  he  became  editorof  the  Herldiiuv  Aiiwririiii.  .\fter- 
ward  he  was  an  editor  at  Hudson,  and  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Hartford.  Conn.  From 
1831  until  his  death  he  was  the  able  editor  of  the  New  York  Ciwinwirial  Ai/m-tiwi:  For 
some  years  he  was  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  iu  the  city  of  New  \ork.  and 
ilid  effieient  service  in  the  cause  of  education.  Colonel  Stone  held  a  ready  jien.  and  wrote 
and  published  several  volumes  of  much  value.  The  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  1/ic 
/.ifi  of  Joseph  Brant,  The  Life  of  Red  JaekH,  and  Bo rd.rr  Wm-.'i  of  the  Amerienii  Rem- 
hitinn.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie  had  completed  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
materials  for  a  life  of  Sir  William  .Johnson,  which  was  finished  and  published  by  his  son, 
■\Villiam  L.  Stone,  himself  an  accomplished  writer. 
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Crowds  gathered  at  villacres  and  luuulets  alonu;  the  route  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  and  night  to  see  and  greet  the  novel  procession.  At  Rochester, 
where  the  canal  crosses  the  Genesee  River,  a  man  was  stationed  as  a 
sentinel  in  a  hoat  on  the  Genesee,  and  when  the  Seneca  ChieJ' eutevnd 
the  aqueduct  he  called  out  : 

'■  Who  conies  there  T' 

'"  Your  brothers  from  the  West,  on  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,'" 
answered  a  voice  from  the  Chief. 

"  By  what  means  have  they  been  diverted  so  far  from  tlieir  natural 
course  ?"  the  sentinel  inquired. 

"  Through  the  channel  of  the  grand  Erie  Canal,"  responded  the  same 
voice. 

''  By  whose  authority  and  Ijy  whom  was  a  work  of  such  magnitude 
accomplished  f '  asked  the  sentinel. 

"  By  the  authority  and  by  tlie  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Xew  York,"' 
ci"ied  many  voices  as  one  from  the  deck  of  tiie  Chief. 

A  canal- boat  called  The  Young  Lion  of  the  West,  having  on  board 
several  distinguished  gentlemen,  two  living  wolves,  a  fawn,  a  fox,  four 
raccoons,  and  two  eagles,  here  joined  the  flotilla,  which  was  ever3'whcre 
greeted  with  demonstrations  of  joy  as  it  glided  down  the  beautiful 
Mohawk  Valley.  At  Albany,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  canal,  where 
it  is  connected  with  the  Chaniplain  Canal,  the  voyagers  were  received 
by  a  grand  civic  and  military  procession,  who  escorted  the  governor  and 
his  travelling  companions  to  the  Capitol,  where  interesting  services  were 
held  while  bells  rang  and  cannons  thundered.  People  had  gathered  at 
the  State  capital  from  all  parts  of  Northern  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
even  Canada  to  witness  the  imposing  spectacle.  Philip  Hone,*  the 
Mayor  of  New  York,  made  a  congratulatory  speech,  and  in  the  name  of 
his  constituents  invited  the  Corporation  of  Albany  to  accompany  the 
voyagers  down  the  river  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  commercial 
metropolis.      There  was  a  grand  illumination  in  Albany  that  evening. 

*  Philip  Houe  wns  a  prosperous  and  public-spirited  merchaut  of  New  York  City, 
where  lie  was  Vioru  in  1781  and  died  in  1851.  He  was  a  very  popular  man  of  business, 
and  in  social  life  a  fluent  public  siieaker,  and  active  in  all  iinportaut  inovenients  in  the  city 
of  his  birth.  Mr.  Houe  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  :Mercautile  Library  Association 
of  New  York.  In  1825-26  he  was  Mayor  of  New  Yrirk.  He  was  the  life  of  the  Hone 
Club,  composed  of  the  literary  and  other  celebrities  of  the  city.  President  Taylor  ap- 
pointed him  naval  officer  at  New  York,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Francis  wrote  of  Mr.  Hone  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  :  "  From  the  laying  of 
a  Russ  pavement  to  the  elaboration  of  a  church  portico,  from  the  widening  of  a  street  or 
avenue  to  the  magnificent  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  he  was  the 
efficient  coadjutor  of  his  fellow-citizens." 
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A  flotilla  of  canal-boats  was  towed  from  Albany  to  New  York  by 
Hudson  River  steamboats.  The  Chancellor  Livingston  was  the  flag- 
ship of  the  squadron,  having  in  tow  the  Stneca  Chief,  whose  passengere 
were  now  transferred  to  her  escort,  and  were  joined  by  many  others. 

The  aquatic  procession  moved  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.  It 
was  greeted  by  groups  or  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  the  firing 
of  great  guns,  and  the  waving  of  flags  all  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
The  flotilla  was  fully  twenty -fonr  hours  descending  the  noble  stream  ;  and 
when  it  anchored  off  Greenwich  Village,  a  suburb  of  the  great  city, 
before  the  dawn  of  November  4th,  the  people  of  the  metropolis  were 
astir,  for  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  celebrating  the  event. 

The  day  was  welcomed  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  roar  of  cannons. 
At  a  signal  given  from  the  Chan- 
cellor  Lii'iny.ston  flags  were  un- 
furled all  over  the  city,  and 
the  new  steamboat  Washiugtoti, 
handsomely  decorated  and  bear- 
ing the  banner  of  the  corpora- 
tion, proceeded  to  the  fleet, 
conveying  a  committee  of  the 
municipal  authorities  and  the 
ofticers  of  the  governor's  guard. 
When  within  hailing  distance  of 
the  Seneca  Chief,  one  of  the 
oflicers  of  the  Washington  in- 
quired of  the  strange  craft, 
"  Where  are  you  from  and  what 
is  your  destination  f 

The  response  was,  "  From 
Lake  Erie  and  bound  for  Sandy  Hook."  At  an  early  hour  the  waters 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  and  the  harbor  of  New  York  were  dotted 
M-ith  floating  craft  of  every  kind.  The  fleet  from  xAlbany  took  a 
position  between  the  Battery  and  Governor's  Island,  where  it  was 
joined  by  several  steamboats  conveying  naval,  military,  and  civil  oftieers 
and  invited  guests.  After  receiving  salutes  from  the  Battery,  Castle 
Williams  on  Governor's  Island,  and  two  British  ships-of-war  lying 
in  the  liarl)or,  a  grand  procession  was  formed,  coinposed  of  twenty- 
nine  steamboats  and  sailing  ships,  schooners,  barks,  canal-boats,  and 
sail-boats  in  large  numbers,  led  by  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  and 
moved  toward  the  sea.  After  passing  the  Narrows  and  receiving 
salutes   from   the   forts    there,    the    United    States  schooner   Dolphin 
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approached,  as  a  "  messenger  from  Neptune,''  to  inquire  who  the  visitors 
were  and  what  was  the  object  of  their  coming.  This  query  answered, 
the  motley  fleet  formed  a  circle  around  the  Dolphin  about  three  miles 
in  circnniference,  prcjparatory  to  the  performance  of  the  graml  nup- 
tial ceremonies  of  wedding  the  gentle  lakes  and  the  sturdy  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  Setn'ca  Chief  hvid  bi'ought  from  Buffalo  two  handsomely  painted 
kegs  iihed  witii  water  from  Lake  Erie.  One  of  these  kegs  was  received 
by  Governor  Clinton  on  the  deck  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston.  Then  i 
there  was  silence  and  ea<rer  watchino-  anion"-  the  vast  multitude  iioatius 
on  the  unruffled  bosom  of  the  Atlantic  nnder  a  serene  and  cloudless  sky.  ' 
Then  Governor  Clinton,  lifting  the  keg  of  Erie  water  in  full  view  of  the 
spectators,  stepped  to  the  side  of  the  Chancellor'  Livingston  and  poured 
its  contents  into  the  sea,  saying  : 

"  This  solemnity,  at  this  place,  on  the  first  arrival  of  vessels  from 
Lake  Erie,  is  intended  to  indicate  and  commemorate  the  navigable  com- 
munication which  has  been  accomplished  between  our  Mediterranean 
seas  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  abont  eight  years,  to  the  extent  of 
more  than  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles,  by  the  wisdom,  public 
spirit,  and  energy  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  and  may 
the  God  of  the  heavens  and  of  tlie  cartli  smile  most  propitiously  on 
this  work,  and  render  it  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  the  human  »  ij 
race."  W 

After  a  long  address  by  Dr.  Samuel  L.  ]\litehell,*  personal  congratu- 
lations between  men  of  the  seaboard  and  AVestern  New  York,  and  the 
firing  of  a  salute,  the  fleet,  enlivened  by  the  music  of  several  liands, 
moved  back  to  the  city  in  a  grand  triumphal  procession,  the  passengers 
on  the  steand>oats  partaking  of  a  collation  on  the  way. 

Meanwhile  a  vast  civic  procession  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen 


*  Samuel  Latham  Mitchell,  M.D.,  was  an  eminent  scientist,  born  at  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
in  August,  1764,  and  died  in  New  York  City  in  September,  1831.  He  studied  both  law  and 
medicine.  He  was  a  member  of  tlie  New  York  Legislature  in  1790  ;  made  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and  Pliilosopliy  in  Columbia  College  in  179'.3,  and  in  1796 
pidilislied  a  report  of  his  tour  along  the  Hudson  Kiver  which  gave  him  fame  at  home  and 
abroad.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  u  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  the  Useful  Arts.  He  was  a  member  of  the  lowei-  house  of  Congress 
twice  between  1801  and  ISi:',,  and  was  United  States  Senator,  1804-1809.  AVas  active 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  and  the  Rutgers  Medical  School,  in  New 
Y'ork.  With  other  eminent  men  he  founded  the  New  Y'ork  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society.  A  warm  friend  of  Fulton,  he  accompanied  him  on  the  trial  trip  of  the  Clermont, 
in  1807.  Dr.  Mitchell  was  endowed  with  a  remarkably  retentive  memory,  and  possessed 
great  learning. 
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in  the  city  of  Xew  York  liad  been  formed  and  paraded  tln-oni>;h  the  prin- 
cipal streets.  It  was  composed  of  representatives  of  every  respectable 
class  in  the  metropolis  arranged  in 
organized  gronps.  The  benevolent, 
literary,  and  scientific  institutions 
were  represented,  also  the  Fire  De- 
partment, the  bar,  the  pnlpit,  and 
varions  occnpations.  Every  society 
seemed  emulous  to  excel  in  the  rich- 
nes.'f  and  beanty  and  art  excellence  of 
its  banner  and  designs.  Twenty-two 
industrial  societies  had  furnishe<l 
themselves  with  large  platforms,  upon 
which  the  artisans  were  employeil 
in  their  sevend  occnjiations  as  the 
procession  moved  through  tlie  streets. 
Upon  one  car  was  a    ])rintiug-press, 

from  which  were  continually  issued  and  scattered  among  the  ]wople  copies 
of  a  long  "■  Ode  for  tiie  Canal  C'elobi-ation,"  opening  with  the  following 

stanzas  : 

"  'Tis  (Idiic  !     'Tiw  iIdiu'  !     The  mishty  chaiu 
Which  joius  bright  Ehie  to  the  Main 
For  ages  shall  perpetUiitK 
The  trlorv  of  our  native  State. 


KEG  WITH   L.\KE   ElilE   WATElt. 


'   To-day  the  sire  of  Oivrni  takes 
A  sylvan  maiden  to  his  arms, 
Tlie  Goddess  of  the  crystal  Lakes 
In  all  her  native  charms  !" 

The  festivities  of  the  day  were  closed  in  the  evening  by  the  illumiiiii- 
tion  of  tlie  public  buildiugs.  On  the  following  day  (Saturday)  tiie  dele- 
gations from  tile  West  were  entertained  at  a  bancpiet  given  in  their  lioiior 
on  board  the  Cha/ireilor  LivingHton.  The  public  institutions  were 
opened  to  them.  Sunday  was  passed  quietly,  and  on  Monday,  tlie  Ttli, 
the  festivities  of  the  ''  canal  celebration''  were  closed  in  tlie  evening  by 
a  grand  ball  in  the  vast  rooms  of  tlie  Lafayette  Amjihitheatre  in  Laurens 
Street,  near  Canal  Street.  It  was  a  lirilliant  assemblage  (estimated)  of 
niDre  than  three  thousand  persons.  Among  tiiese  were  Governor  Clinton 
and  Ilia  wife. 

To  every  guest  of  the  corporation  of  New  York  on  that  occasion,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  a  beautiful  medal  was  presented,  bearing  on  one 
side  the  image  of  Pan  and  Neptune  in  loving  embrace,  and  also  a  well- 
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filled  curnueopia  showing  tlie  productions  of  the  land  and  sea,  with  the 
words,  "  Union  of  Erie  with  the  Atlantic."  On  the  other  side  were 
the  arms  of  the  State  of  New  York — the  State  which  had  borne  the 
whole  Ijiirden  in  the  construction  of  the  great  work — and  a  representation 
of  a  section  of  the  canal,  its  locks  and  aqueducts,  and  a  v-iew  of  the 
harbor   of  New   York.      On   this  side  Avere  the  words,  "  Ekie  Canal, 

COMMENCEP    -iTII    DAY    OF    JlTLY,     1817  ;    COJEPLETED    26tH    OcTOBEE,     1825. 

Presented  BY  the  Ctiy  of  New  York."* 

Wise  and  sagacious  men  had  prophesied  that  this  canal,  when  com- 
pleted, would  give  an  impetus  to  business  of  every  description  in  the  city 
of  Now  York  and  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  produce  a  wonderful 
increase  in  the  population,  commerce,  and  wealth  of  both  sections.  This 
prophecy  was  speedily  fulfilled. f  The  canal  did  more.  It  presented  an 
ample  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the  products  of  the  then  rapidly  developing 
region  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
which  added  untold  millions  to  the  value  of  tliat  then  almost  wilderness 
region  ;  and  thus  it  became  a  national  benefaction.  It  changed  tlie 
whole  aspect  of  commercial  affairs  in  the  lake  region.  The  total  area  of 
these  four  great  inland  seas  is  about  nine  tliousand  square  miles,  and 
their  inlets  drain  a  region  estimated  at  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  thousand  square  miles.  Upon  its  bosom  have  floated  products  of  the 
North-western  States  and  Territories  valued  at  billions  of  dollars.  In 
the  year  1872  the  value  of  property  transported  on  that  canal,  not- 
withstanding a  three-track  railway  lies  parallel  with  it,  was  aI)out 
^lfi8,00(),000. 

The  Erie  Canal  was  built  by  the  State  of  New  Yoi'k  at  a  cost  of 
$9,000,000.  A  greater  portion  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes 
was  then  an  uncultivated  wilderness.  It  was  by  far  the  most  e.xtensive 
public  work  ever  attempted  in  this  country  up  to  that  time,  and  excited 

*  The  medals  were  made  of  white  metal.  Some  were  made  of  silver,  and  fifty-one 
gold  ones  were  struck  and  sent  to  European  monarclis  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
They  were  presented  by  a  committee  composed  of  Recorder  Richard  Riker,  John  Agnew, 
and  William  A.  Davis. 

f  In  the  year  1813,  five  years  before  the  construction  of  the  canal  was  begun,  the  lately 
appointed  canal  commissioners — Gouverneur  ]\Iorris,  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  Peter  B.  Porter — gave  the  following  prophetic  vUterance  : 

"  Viewing  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  countr}-  with  which  this  canal  is  to  open  com- 
munication, it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose  that,  when  settled,  its  product  will  equal 
the  present  export  of  the  United  Slates  [$58,000,000].  W\\\  it  appear  improbable  that 
twenty  years  hence  [1832]  the  canal  should  annually  bring  down  250,000  tons  ?" 
Twenty  years  after  the  completion  of  the  canal  (1845),  there  came  upon  it  to  tide-water 
1,107,000  tons  of  produce,  valued  at  $45,000,000,  the  tolls  upon  which  amounted  to 
$2,500,000. 
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universal  lulmiratioii.  It  has  Ijeen  twice  enlarged,  and  is  now  seventy 
feet  wide  on  the  surface  east  of  Ilochester  (and  larger  westward  of  that 
city),  fifty  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  seven  feet  deep. 

The  canal  sy.steni  of  New  York  rapidly  extended  after  the  completion 
of  the  Erie  Canal,  embracing  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  The 
whole  number  of  the  canals  is  fifteen.*  The  larger  ones  after  the  Ei'ie 
are  the  Champlain  Canal,  6-i  miles  in  length,  finished  in  18:^2  ;  the 
Black  River  Canal,  with  its  feeder,  87.5  miles  in  length,  finished  in 
1S4!I  ;  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,   with  its  Danville  l)ranc]i,  125  miles 


BUFFALO    IN    1815. 


long,  begun  in  1826  and   finished  in  1861  ;  and  the  Chenango  Canal.  97 
miles  in  length,  completed  in  1836. 

The  marvellous  influence  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  jjromoting  the  increase 
of  population  in  Western  New  York  may  be  ap])roximately  estimated  by 
the  growth  of  two  of  its  chief  cities — Buffalo  and  Rochester.  The 
British,  as  we  have  observed,  literally  "  wiped  out"  Buffalo  in  1813. 
In  1825,  on  the  completion  of  the  canal,  it  contained  a  population  of 
about  sixty-three  hundred.  Five  years  later  the  population  had  doubled. 
Now  (1887)  it  is  over  two  hundred  thousand.  Rochester  was  a  wildei'- 
ness  three  fourths  of  a  century  ago.     The  first  dwelling — a  log-cabin — 

*  Erie  Canal,  364  miles  in  lengtli  :  Champlain  Junction,  64  :  Watc-rford  Junction,  2 
Cswego,  38  ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca,  21  ;  Crooked  Lake,  8  ;  Chemung,  39  ;  Chenango,  97 
Genesee  Valley,  108.5  ;  Danville  Branch,  11;  Black  River,  77.5  ;  Black  River  Feeder,  10 
Dela-n-arc  .ind  Hud.son,  83  ;  Oneida,  8.     Total  length  of  canals  in  the  Stale,  946.10  miles. 
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was  built  there  in  1812.     The  picture  shows  an  actual  occurrence  at  that 
time.     In  1825  it  had  a  population  of   aboTit  eighteen  hundred.     Five 


ROCHESTER   IN   1813. 


years   later  it  was  eleven   thousand, 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand.'''" 


Now  the  population  is    proliably 


*  At  the  beginning  of  1813  the  Seneca  Indians,  at  a  great  gathering  of  the  tribe,  en- 
camped on  the  site  of  Rochester,  performed  jjagau  rites  there.  It  was  a  "  great  sacrifice 
and  tlianksgiving"  after  the  corn  liarvest  was  secured  and  the  barbarians  returned  from 
their  first  hunting.  Tlie  festival  occupied  several  days.  Two  dogs,  as  nearly  pure  white 
as  could  be  found,  were  killed  bj-  strangulation  (for  the  effusion  of  blood  would  spoil  the 
victim  for  sacrificial  purposes)  at  the  door  of  the  council-house.  The  dogs  were  then 
painted  with  briglit  colors,  decorated  with  feathers,  and  suspended  about  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground  at  the  centre  of  the  camp.  Then  the  ceremonies,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  feasting  and  dancing,  began. 

Two  carefully  cho.sen  bands,  one  of  men  the  other  of  women,  ornamented  witji  trinkets 
and  feathers,  each  person  furnished  with  an  ear  of  corn  in  the  right  hand,  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  council-fire,  their  steps  regulated  by  rude  music.  Thence  they  went  to 
every  wigwam  in  the  camp,  and  in  like  manner  danced  in  a  circle  around  each  fire.  On 
another  day,  several  men,  clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  covering  their  faces  with 
hideous  masks  and  their  hands  with  the  shells  of  tortoises,  went  among  the  wigwams, 
making  frightful  noises,  taking  the  fuel  from  the  fire  and  scattering  the  embers  and  the 
ashes  about  the  floor  for  the  pur]X)se  of  driving  awaj"  evil  spirits. 

These  persons  were  supposed  tluis  to  concentrate  within  themselves  all  the  sins  of  their 
tribe.  These  sins  were  transferred  into  one  of  their  own  number,  who.  b_v  magic, 
worked  off  from  himself  into  the  two  suspended  dogs  the  concentrated  wickedness  of 
the  trilie.  The  dogs  were  then  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood  which  was  ignited,  while  the 
surrounding  multitude  cast  toJjacco  and  other  "  incense"  upon  the  flames,  the  odor  of 
which  was  supposed  to  be  a  "  sweet-smelling  savor,"  which  would  conciliate  the  favor 
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In  liis  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  tlie  Legislature  early  in 
January,  1820,*  Governor  Clinton  urgently  called  attention  to  needed 
improvements  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  and  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  John  C  Spencer,  a  son  of 
Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  sul)mitted  an  able  report  from  the  Literature 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  eai-ly  in  February,  concurring  with  the  gov- 
ernor's recommendation  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  propriety  of  employing  the  various  academies  of  the  State  for  the 
purpose  ;  also  appropriating  a  specific  portion  of  the  public  funds  to 
this  important  end.  The  report  also  suggested  the  expediency  of  a  plan 
of  county  supervision  of  the  common  schools  ;  resolutions  recommend- 
ing the  election  of  justices  of  the  peace  by  the  people  and  an  amendment 
of  the  State  Constitution  removing  all  restrictions  to  the  right  of  voting, 
excepting  only  citizenship  and  a  residence  of  six  months.  These  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  amendment  was  made 
accordingly.  So,  in  the  year  1827,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Xew  York 
were  forever  freed  from  the  control  over  piilJic  opinion  by  the  central 
power,  and  universal  suffrage  has  since  prevailed. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1820  an  event  occurred  in  Western  New  York 
M'liicli  produced  a  great  effect  on  society  in  general,  and  upon  the  ^Hilitical 
parties  in  this  State  and  in  several  other  States  in  the  Union.  "William 
ilorgini,  a  native  of  Virginia,  a  printer  by  trade,  and  a  Royal  Arch  Free 
Mason,  living  in  Batavia,  I^.  Y.,  determined,  for  some  reason,  to  publish 
a  pamphlet  in  which  the  secrets  of  Free  Masonry  were  to  be  disclosed. 
Some  of  his  fellow-members  discovered  this  intention,  and  it  was  soon 
made  known  to  Masonic  lodges  in  Western  Kew  York.  On  September 
11th  Morgan  was  arrested  at  his  home,  on  a  charge  of  theft,  at  the 
instance  of  the  master  of  a  lodge  of  Masons  at  Canandaigua,  and  by  him 
and  other  members  of  the  order  was  hurried  into  a  coach  and  taken  to 
that  town.     He  was  discharged  by  a  justice  because  he  found  no  cause 

of  the  Great  Spirit.  When  the  dogs  were  partially  consumed,  one  wa.s  taken  from  the 
sacrificial  pvre,  put  into  a  large  kettle  with  vegetables  of  various  kinds  and  boiled  over 
a  fire,  when  the  whole  company  devoured  the  contents  of  the  caldron.  Aflcr  this  they 
performed  the  dances  of  war  and  peace,  and  smoked  the  calumet.  Thus  puritied  from 
sin,  they  returned  to  their  homes  and  began  the  occupations  of  the  new  year. 

*  The  year  1826  is  memorable  in  our  national  history  because  of  the  almost  simultane- 
ous deaths  of  two  of  the  leading  founders  of  our  Republic— Tliomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Adams.  They  both  died  on  July  4th,  within  a  few  hours  of  the  same  time.  It  was  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  ^igning  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They  were  both 
on  the  committee  which  was  appointed  to  draw  up  that  Declaration.  Jefferson  wrote  it. 
and  both  signed  it. 
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of  action.  lie  was  iinmediately  rearrested  on  a  civil  process  for  a  triflin<r 
debt  and  cast  into  jail. 

On  tlie  following  niglit  Morgan  was  taken  from  the  jail  by  a  nnniber 
of  Free  Masons,  thrust  into  a  carriage  in  waiting,  taken  by  a  i-elay  of 
liorses  to  Fort  Niagara,  at  the  month  of  the  Niagara  River,  and  confined 
in  the  powder  magazine  there.  He  was  taken  from  that  prison  on  tlie 
night  of  September  2!tth,  and  was  never  heard  of  afterward. 

It  was  known  that  Morgan's  bretliren  liad  made  violent  attempts  to 
suppress  his  book,  and  when  this  outrage  was  made  public  the  Free 
Masons  were  charged  with  its  perpetration.  There  was  widespread 
excitement.  A  public  meeting  held  at  Batavia  appointed  a  committee 
to  investigate  the  aflFair.  They  found  evidence  of  wliat  tliey  believed  tu 
be  an  extended  conspiracy  to  effect  Morgan's  death,  with  many  agents 
moved  liy  powerful  motives.  Similar  meetings  were  held  elsewhere. 
Pul)lic  excitement  continually  deepened  and  widened,  and  a  strong  feel- 
ing soon  pervaded  the  public  mind  that  the  Masonic  institution  M-as 
I'esponsible  for  the  crime. 

The  profound  mystery  in  which  the  affair  was  involved  gave  wings  to 
a  thousand  absurd  rumors.  Mutual  criminations  and  recriminations 
became  very  violent,  and  entered  into  all  religious,  social,  and  political 
relations.  A  very  strong  Anti-Masonic  party  was  soon  created,  at  first 
only  social  in  its  character,  but  very  soon  it  assumed  a  decided  political 
aspect.  This  feature  of  the  party  first  appeared  at  town  meetings  in  the 
spring  of  1827,  when  it  was  resolved  by  considerable  majorities  that  no 
Free  Mason  was  worthy  to  receive  the  votes  of  free  men. 

A  political  party  formed  for  the  exclusion  of  Free  Masons  from  public 
offices  was  spread  over  the  State  of  New  York  and  into  several  other 
States,  and  continued  several  years.  In  August,  1S3(),  an  Anti-Masonic 
Convention  at  Ucica  nominated  Francis  {xraager  for  Governor  of  New 
York.  Enos  T.  Throop  was  the  opposing  candidate.  Throop  received 
128,8-12  votes  and  Granger  120,801  votes.  Tiiis  result  showed  a  })Ower- 
ful  anti-Masonic  sentiment  in  the  State.  Mr.  Granger  was  again  nominated 
for  governor  in  1832.  In  the  same  year  a  National  Anti-Masonic  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  Philadelphia,  at  which  several  States  were  represented. 
William  Wirt,  of  Virginia,  was  nominated  for  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  party  polled  a  considerable  vote,  l)ut  soon  afterward  it  began 
to  gradually  fade,  and  speedily  became  extinct  as  a  political  organization. 

The  fate  of  Morgan  will  never  be  known.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
taken  in  a  boat  from  Fort  Niagara,  cast  into  the  water,  and  drowned.* 

*  In  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Colonel  W.  L.  Stone  and  addressed  to  John  Quincj 
Adams,  and  published  in  a  vohime  of  over  five  iumdred  pages,  a  full  and  important  his- 
tory of  the  events  I  have  alluded  to  is  given. 
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In  the  fall  of  1826  Govenior  Cliiittm  was  re-elected,  with  Xathaniel 
Piteher  as  lieuteiiaiit-governoi-.  Tlie  chief  events  in  the  history  of  the 
State  during  this — tlie  fourth — term  of  Mr.  Clinton  as  governor  were 
the  Morgan  episode  and  a  State  Convention  held  at  Albany  on  July  27th, 
1S2T,  to  appoint  delegates  to  a  ]N"ational  Tariff  Convention,  which  was 
held  at  Ilarrisburg,  Pa.,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  foreign  goods,  admitted  almost  free,  prevented 
the  revival  of  American  manufactures,  especially  of  woollen  goods.  A 
moderate  tariff  law  was  passed  in  1818,  and  continued  seven  vears.  It 
was  inadequate,  and  the  manufacturers  of  ^ew  England  and  the  Middle 
States  clamored  for  protective  laws.  An  act  imposing  heavier  duties 
was  passed  in  1824.  Still  the  northern  manufacturers  clamored  for  more 
protection,  and  called  a  convention  at  Ilarrisliurg,  Pa. 

The  cotton-growers  of  the  South,  meanwhile,  perceiving  that  the 
tariffs  were  injurious  to  tlieir  interests,  opposed  them.  Only  four  of  the 
slave-lahor  States  were  represented  at  Ilarrisburg.  Those  of  the  iNorth 
were  numerous.  Xew  York  sent  about  ten  delegates  to  the  convention. 
That  l)ody  adopted  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the  subject,  and  Congress 
passed  laws  in  1827-28  which  established  a  most  stringent  tariff.  It  was 
denounced  bv  the  Southern  people  as  unjust  and  unconstitutional  ;  and 
ft  led  to  the  "  nullification  movement"'  in  South  Carolina  in  1832. 
These  tariff  laws,  of  which  Henry  Clay  Avas  the  principal  champion, 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  "American  System,"  so  called,  for 
protecting  home  manufactures. 

The  State  of  New  York  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  now  experi- 
enced a  severe  loss.  Governor  Clinton  Lad  suffered  symptoms  of  orgam'e 
disease  of  the  heart  for  several  months.  On  the  evening  of  February 
11th,  1828,  while  sitting  in  his  study  conversing  with  two  of  his  sous,  he 
suddenly  fell  forward  and  expired.  His  death  caused  deep  and  sincere 
sorrow  throughout  the  State  and  nation.  The  voice  of  partisanship  was 
hushed.  Mr.  Yan  Buren,  long  his  most  persistent  political  antagonist, 
said  in  a  public  address  :  "  The  triumph  of  his  talents  and  patriotism 
cannot  fail  to  become  monuments  of  high  and  enduring  fame."  Allud- 
ing to  their  ]iolitical  antagonism  and  mutual  personal  i-espect,  Mr.  "\  an 
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Biireii  said  :  "  I,  who,  while  living,  never,  no,  never,  envied  him  any- 
thing, now  that  he  has  fallen,  I  am  greatly  tempted  to  envy  him  his 
grave  with  its  honors.''  Lientenaht-Governor  Pitcher  jierformed  the 
duties  of  governor  during  the  remainder  of  the  term. 

An  act  was  passed  during  the  session  of  182S  for  the  organization  in 
the  city  of  New  York  of  a  Superior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  trial 
of  civil  actions,  of  which  Chancellor  Samuel  Jones  *  was  appointed 
chief- justice,  and  J.  Ogden  Hoffman  and  Thomas  J.  Oakley  assistant 
justices.  In  the  same  year  a  contest  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  occurred  between  Jolm  Quincy  Adams  and  General  Andrew 
Jackson,  which  I'esulted  in  the  election  of  tlie  latter,  with  John 
C.  Calhoun  as  Vice-President.  The  ISTew  York  Legislature  chose  twenty 
electors  favorable  to  Jackson  and  sixteen  favoralJe  to  Adams.  In  the 
election  for  State  officers  in  the  fall,  Martin  Van  P>uren  was  chosen 
Governor  of  New  York. 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  in  182'.t  Governor 
Tan  r>m-en  recommended  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  funds  of  the 
State  and  a  judicious  use  of  its  credit  to  an  extension  of  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  ;  also  the  estahlishment  of  a  safety  fund  for  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  of  the  several  State  banks,  the  clioice 
of  ])residential  electors  by  the  people,  and  the  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  pojiular  education.  A  safety-fund  l)ill  planned  by  Joshua  Forman, 
of  Onondaga,  was  passed,  and  thirty-one  banks,  exclusive  of  three  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  rechartered  under  the  law.  This  excellent 
safety-fund  system  prevailed  in  New  York  until  the  establishment  of 
our  present  national  currency  during  the  late  Civil  War. 

In  March,  1829,  Governor  Yan  Buren  accepted  the  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
and  forthwith  lie  resigned  his  chair,  which  was  filled  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Throop.  Tlie  fall  election  gave  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
political  friends  of  .lackson  (Democrats)  to  both  branches  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  Anti-Masons  carried  fifteen  of  the  western  counties  and 
polled  sixty-seven  thousand  votes. 


*  Siuiiuel  .Jones  was  born  in  New  York  in  1769  ;  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  ; 
studied  law  with  De  AVitt  Clinton  in  his  father's  office,  the  Chief-.Jiistice  of  New  York 
and  "  father  of  the  New  York  liar,"  and  became  an  eminent  jurist.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Assembly,  1S12-14  :  Recorder  of  New  York  City  in  1823  :  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  State  in  182fi.  and  accepted  the  office  of  Chief-.Tustice  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  New  York  City  in  1828.  In  1847-49  he  was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  and  ex-offla'o  a  judge  of  the  C'ouit  of  Appeals.  Judge  Jones  died  at  Cold 
Spring.  L.  I.,  in  August,  18o3. 
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It  was  at  this  time  tiiat  Silas  Wriglit,  ■■  wlio  became  conspicuous  in  tlie 
State  and  nation,  appeared  very  prominent  in  public  affairs  in  Xe«-  York. 
He  bad  been  State  Senator  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress  ;  be  was  now  made 
comptroller — tbe  manager  of  the 
complicated  financial  operations  of 
tbe  State.  He  proved  liimself  com- 
petent and  trustwortby.  After  eon- 
ducting  tbat  office  witb  signal  abil- 
ity for  some  years,  be  was  transferred 
to  tbe  Senate  of  tbe  United  States. 

Early  in  1830  tbe  Anti-Masons 
established  at  tbe  seat  of  the  State 
government  the  Albany  Evening 
JoirriKiJ.  with  Thurlow  Weed  f  as 
editor.  It  took  a  conspicuous  place 
in  journulism  from  the  start,  and 
for  a  generation,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Weed,  it  e.xerted  mar- 
vellous power  over  the  politics  and  politicians  of  tbe  State.  Mr.  Weed, 
wrote  Ilamniond,:}:  was  "  one  of  tbe  rtiost  shrewd  and  sagacious  political 

'"'  Silas  'Wright  was  born  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  iu  ^lav,  ITO.")  ;  died  at  Canton,  X.  Y.,  in 
August,  1847.  He  wa.s  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1819,  and  Ijegan  the  practice  of  law  at 
Canton.  He  was  appointed  .surrogate  of  the  county  (St.  Lawrence)  iu  1820.  In  1823  he 
became  State  Senator,  and  a  member  of  Congress  1827-29.  In  1829  he  was  made 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  Xew^  York  ;  United  States  Senator  in  1833  ;  defended  Jack- 
son's course  in  his  warfare  on  the  United  Slates  Bank  ;  voted  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas  ;  declined  to  be  made  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  in  1844  declined  the 
nomination  for  the  vice-presidency.  The  .same  year  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Xew 
York.  The  nest  year  he  was  offered  the  place  of  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  in  President 
Polk's  Cabinet.  He  retired  to  private  life  on  leaving  the  chair  of  Governor  of  Xew  York, 
and  died  soon  afterward. 

f  Thurlow  "VTeed  was  born  iu  Cairo,  X.  Y.,  iu  Xovember,  1797.  He  was  a  cabin-boy 
on  a  Xorth  River  sloop  at  ten  years  of  age  ;  learned  the  printer's  trade  at  C'atskill,  and 
in  1812  was  a  volunteer  in  the  military  service  on  the  northern  frontier  of  X'ew  York. 
He  unsuccessfully  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper  in  Central  Xew  York, 
and  in  1826-27  he  edited  the  Anti-Masonic  Enquirer.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  In  1830  he  became  the  editor  of  the  Albany  Ecenin/j  Jovrital,  and  very  soon 
became  a  prominent  leader  of  the  Whig  and  then  the  Republican  Party,  but  he  would 
never  accept  public  office  of  any  kind.  In  1861  President  Lincoln  sent  him  to  Europe  iu  a 
.semi-diplomatic  capacity.  He  returned  home  in  June.  1862.  Then  for  a  while  he  was 
editor  of  the  Seir  Tori  Citmmercial  Adm-tisfr.  In  186,5  he  took  up  his  permanent  abode 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York  with  his  family,  and  died  at  his  home  there  on  Xovember  22d, 
1882.     He  had  visited  Europe  several  times,  the  last  in  1871. 

+  PoUfiral  W^tnni  of  y^  }r  York,  by  J.ibez  D.  Hanuuond.  LL.D.,  vol.  ii..  p.  339. 
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editors  and  eagle-eyed  politicians  the  State  of  Xew  York  ever  jiro- 
duced." 

A  "  Workingiaen's  Party"  was  formed  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  in 
1S30,  l)nt  vras  short-lived.  It  was  complained  that  workingnien  did  not 
receive  a  fair  share  of  the  jnihlic  offices  and  emoluments.  Others  besides 
workingmen  flocked  to  the  new  standard.  General  Erastus  Root  was 
nominated  l)v  the  party  for  governor.  It  was  ^professedly  opposed  to 
hanks  and  paper  money.  It  was  soon  controlled  by  others  than  workinir- 
men — aspiring  j^oliticians — and,  like  all  organizations  effected  and  ruled 
by  demagogues,  it  flourished  awhile  and  then  disappeared. 

The  rapid  influx  of  population  into  the  city  and  State  of  New  York, 
especially  from  the  Xew  England  States,  after  tlie  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  the  Knickorliocker  ele- 
ment on  society.  Fashions,  customs,  and  the  general  aspects  of  social 
life  were  modified  by  this  immigration,  and  Xew  York  soon  became 
largely,  what  it  is  to-day,  a  cosmopolitan  city.* 

It  was  at  this  period  that  AYilliam  II.  Seward,  then  a  very  young  man, 
was  sent  to  the  State  Senate.  He  took  his  seat  in  January,  1S31.  when 
only  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  l)een  elected  by  the  Anti-Masonic 
Party,  who  at  the  same  time  chose  tiiirty  inembers  of  the  Assembly. 
Tliat  party  nominated  Francis  Granger  for  governor  and  Samuel  Stevens 
for  lieutenant-governor  in  1S32,  Avitii  an  electoral  ticket  led  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  and  John  C.  Spencer.  The  "  Xatlonal  Eejjublieans,"'  as 
the  adherents  of  Henry  Clay  called  themselves,  adopted  the  Anti- 
Masonic  ticket  ;  but  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  State  at  the  election 
was  thirteen  thousand.  General  Jackson  was  re-elected  President  and 
Martin  Van  Buren  Yice-President.  With  this  contest  the  existence  of 
the  political  Anti-Masonic  Party,  State  and  Xational,  was  virtually 
terminated.  The  institution  of  Free  Masonry  soon  recovered  from  the 
shock  and  regained  its  good  reputation  and  influence. 

*  The  older  reader  will  remember  the  fashions  of  the  ladies  about  1833.  Thej  were 
generally  rather  plain,  but  rich  in  material  and  colors.  The  walking-dress  was  lavender 
gray  in  color.  The  sleeves  were  tijrht  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  and  verj-  full  above. 
They  were  called  "mutton-leg  sleeves."  A  ruche  trimmed  the  corsage  and  extended 
straight  down  the  front  of  the  dress,  which  was  short,  showing  the  whole  of  the  black 
prunella  gaiter-shoes.  The  bonnet  was  Leghorn  straw,  with  square  brim  lined  with 
green  satin.  The  crown  was  trimmed  with  three  bands  of  green  ribbon  and  a  fidl 
cockade  in  tlie  centre.  The  neck-knot  was  a  green  ribbon.  The  evening-dress  was  of 
Chinese  green  faced  with  dark  green  velvet  and  "  mutton-leg"  sleeves  with  velvet  cuffs. 
The  trimming  of  the  skirt  was  a  velvet  band  from  which  depended  large  leaves.  The 
hair  was  dressed  in  full  curls  on  the  forehead,  and  in  bows  of  moderate  height  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  A  wreath  of  roses  and  bluebells  surrounded  the  base  of  the  bows.  Delicate 
morocco  or  satin  .slippers  covered  the  feet. 


THE   NAMING   OF   THE   WHIG   PARTY. 
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In  1.S32  tlie  Whig  Party  was  formed  in  this  wise  :  James  Watson 
Webb,  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
who  attended  as  a  spectator  the  Anti-Masonic,  Convention  at  Philadelphia 


NEW   YORK   COSTUMES   ABOUT   1832 


which  nominated  William  Wirt  for  President,  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
journal,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  folly  of  the  different  parties  wasting 
their  energies  in  sejjarately  opposing  General  Jackson.      He  pi'oposed  a 
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coalition  of  the  general's  opponents  under  one  rallying  name  to  '•  figlit 
tte  dangerous  democracy. "'  He  claimed  that  these  parties  were  contend- 
ing for  the  Constitution  against  executive  nsurpation,  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  battling  to  sustain  such  an  usurpation.  •"  'We,  therefore,  are 
TrA/jjr-*,"  he  said,  "  while  they  are  Tories.  Why  not,  then,  take  to  our- 
selves the  name  of  WJtifj,  which  represents  our  principles,  and  give  to 
our  opponents  the  name  of  Tories  '.'' 

This  letter  was  read  to  a  very  large  meeting  assembled  at  Masonic  Hall, 

Broadway  near  Pearl  Street, 
!Xew  York,  by  Philip  Hone, 
who  presided,  and  who  suggested 
the  adoption  of  the  name  of 
••  Whig."  It  was  done.  The 
press  and  the  people  all  over  the 
country  acquiesced.     Thus  it  was 


that  the   great   historic  "Whig 
Party"  received  its  name. 

At  this  period  the  State  of 
Xew  York  took  the  leiid  in  a 
most  important  measure  of  re- 
form, marked  by  justice  and 
humanity.  Enos  T.  Throop  " 
took  his  seat  as  Governor  of  the 
State  early  in  1S31.  In  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  he 
recommended  the  passage  of  a 
law  for  the  abolition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt  ;  also  for  restrict- 
ing the  death  penalty  to  only  one 
specific  crime.  A  law  for  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  was 
passed  at  that  session,  and  so  Xew  York  acquired  the  honor  of  being 
the  pioneer  among  the  States  in  the  work  of  abohshing  from  its  statutes 
that  absurd  and  barbarous  law. 

The  embittered  opponents  of  Anti-Masonry  had  joined  in  the  support 
of  Mr.  Throop,  and  his  election  by  over  eight  thousand  majority  gave  to 

*  Enos  T.  Throop  was  born  at  Johnstown,  X.  T.,  in  August,  1784  :  died  at  Auburn, 
X.  T.,  Xovember  1st,  1875.  He  acquired  by  hard  study  a  classical  and  legal  education, 
•ss-hile  performing  the  duties  of  an  attorney's  clerk.  He  settled  in  Auburn.  X.  T.,  rose  to 
eminence  in  his  profes.sion  and  as  an  acute  politician,  and  was  appointed  circuit  judge  in 
1823.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress.  1815-17.  and  in  1828  was  elected  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Xew  York.  In  1S30  he  was  elected  governor.  In  1838  Gov- 
ernor Throop  was  appointed  charge  d'affaires  to  the  two  Sicilies. 


ESOS  T.    THBOOP. 
( From  a  painting  by  Charles  L.  Elliott.) 
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the  Jackson  party  a  large  and  permanent  accession  of  voters  in  the  State 
of  Xew  York  William  L.  Marcy,*  a  distinguished  jurist,  ripe  scholar, 
and  expert  politician,  was  elected  governor  by  that  strengthened  party, 
and  took  his  seat  early  in  January,  1833.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  in  that  body  he  had 
frankly  promulgated  the  maxim  that  "  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils." 
His  seat  there  was  filled  by  Silas 
Wright,  and  the  vacant  seat  of 
another  Xew  York  Senator  was 
given  to  2sathaniel  P.  Tallraadge, 
of  Duchess  County. 

The  State  of  New  Y'ork  became 
very  early  a  party  to  the  vehement 
discussion,  which  took  a  national 
I'anore,  concerning  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  for  the  destruction  of  which 
President  Jackson  was  then  waging 
an  uncompromising  war.  Its  char- 
ter would  expire  in  183(5.  In  the 
winter  of  1S32  the  bank  applied  to 
Congress  for  a  renewal  of  its  char- 
ter. During  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislature  of  Xew  York  the  same 

winter  a  joint  resolution  was  passed,  after  a  wann  debate,  instructing  the 
senators  and  requesting  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  resist  such  renewal.  The  resolution  received  an  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  votes. 

Mr.  Van  Buren,  then  designated  the  "  Favorite  Sun  of  Xew  York," 
felt  the  effects  of  this  vote.      He  was  known  also  as  the  ''  court  favorite" 
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*  William  Learned  JIarcv  was  born  in  Southbridge,  Jlass..  in  December.  1786;  died 
at  BaL-iton  Spa,  X.  Y.,  July  4tli,  1S.57.  He  was  graduatefl  at  Brown  University  in  1808  ; 
taught  school  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  awhile;  studied  law  and  began  its  pniclicc  at  Troy, 
X.  Y.  He  joined  the  army  as  a  volunteer  in  1812,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Canadian 
militia  at  St.  Regis,  the  first  prisoners  taken  on  land.  In  1816  he  was  Recorder  of  Troy. 
He  edited  the  Troy  Budget  for  a  time  as  the  leading  Democratic  organ  in  Rensselaer 
County,  and  was  made  Adjutant-General  of  the  State  in  1821.  In  1823  he  was  State 
Comptroller,  and  in  1829  ju.stice  of  the  State  Supreme  Court.  In  1831  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator,  and  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  in  1833.  He  held  that 
office  by  re-election  until  1839.  He  was  Secretary  of  War  in  Polk's  Cabinet  from  1845 
to  1849,  during  the  war  with  Mexico.  He  was  United  States  Secretary  of  State,  185:3-57. 
Governor  Marcy  was  the  author  of  several  important  State  papers. 
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— the  pet  of  tlie  President,  who  desired  him  to  be  Iiis  successor  in  the 
presidential  chair.  Jackson  appointed  him  Minister  to  Eughuid  during 
the  recess  of  the  Senate.  He  sailed  to  that  country,  and  was  installed  as 
accredited  Minister  of  the  United  States.  Henry  Clay  was  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency.  By  his  tact  and  talent  he  succeeded  in  forming  a 
party  in  the  Senate  opposed  to  the  President.  It  consisted  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  that  l:)ody.  The  Senate  was  induced  to  refuse  to 
ratify  the  appointment  of  Yan  Buren,  and  the  uiiconHrmed  minister  was 
compelled  to  return  home  a  private  citizen. 

The  rejection  of  i\Ir.  Van  I>nren  produced  intense  indignation,  espe- 
cially in  tiie  State  of  Xew  York.  Indignation  meetings  denounced  tJie 
act  in  no  measured  terms.  Yan  Buren  was  considered  by  a  large  pro])or- 
tion  of  the  American  people  a  victim  of  persecution,  and  their  love  of 
fair  play  and  their  admiration  for  his  ability  caused  them  to  elect  him 
President  of  the  United  States  as  the  successor  of  General  Jackson. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  country  was  violently  agitated  by  a 
movement  in  South  Carolina  to  carry  into  practical  effect  the  doctrine  of 
supreme  State  sovereignty  liy  an  attempt  to  nullify  or  to  defy  laws  of 
the  United  States.  President  Jackson  promptly  met  this  revolutionary 
movement  by  issuing  a  proclamation,*  in  ■which  he  denied  the  right  of 
any  State  to  miUify  a  law  of  the  I^ational  Government,  and  commanded 
immediate  obedience  to  all  the  laws.  The  proclamation  was  followed  by 
prompt  action,  and  very  soou  the  country  was  relieved  from  menaces  of 
civil  war.  The  President  was  sustained  by  the  loyal  and  patriotic  men 
of  both  parties. 

The  most  effective  blow  given  to  the  United  States  Bank  Ijy  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  warfare  upon  that  institution  was  the  removal  from  its 
custody  of  the  deposits  of  the  national  funds,  amounting  to  about 
$1(1, 000,(100,  and  placing  the  money  on  deposit  in  the  State  banks  in  the 
fall  of  1833. 

The  Legislature  of  N^ew  York,  then  strongly  Democratic,  passed  a 
resolution  early  in  1834,  by  a  large  majority,  approving  of  the  action  of 
the  President  in  ordering  the  removal  of  the  deposits.  It  was  believed 
that  the  deposit  of  the  funds  in  the  State  banks  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  business  community  by  affording  facilities  for  acquiring  loans 
from  the  banks.  So  it  did  ;  but  the  final  result  was  anything  but 
salutary.  It  led  to  the  creation  of  a  vast  and  dangerous  credit  system 
and  wild  speculations,  which  ultimately  caused  widespread  disaster,  as 
we  shall  perceive  presently. 

*  Tliis  prorlamation  was  writtpu  by  the  able  Secretary  of  State,  Louis  ^McLaiie. 
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The  managers  of  the  United  States  Bank  "  got  even''  with  the  New 
Yorkers  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  with  pecnliar  severity,  because 
of  that  resohition,  the  system  they  had  adopted  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  of  the  deposits,  of  a  great  and  sudden  ciirtaihnent  of  discounts, 
and  making  forced  collections  from  debtors.  Their  loans  then  amounted 
to  S60,00U,000.  This  severity  brought  the  banks  of  New  York  to  the 
verge  of  suspension  of  specie  payments.  To  avert  this  calamity  the 
Legislature,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  governor,  tendered  a  loan  to 
the  baid<s  of  the  credit  of  the  State  to  the  amount  of  |!5,000,000,  should 
relief  become  necessary.  There  was  widespread  commercial  distress 
and  a  panic  for  a  while.  Very  soon  the  great  bank  afforded  relief  by  a 
sudden  enlargement  of  discounts  and  a  great  expansion  of  its  circulation, 
allowing  the  State  deposit  banks  to  loan  freely.  This  revelation  of  the 
inherent  power  of  the  l)ank  for  working  mischief  attested  the  wisdom  of 
the  President  in  making  wdv  upon  it. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  in  March,  18:54:,  the  people  of 
New  1  ork  C'ity  were  empowered  for  the  first  time  to  elect  their  own 
mayor.  Hitherto  that  officer  had  been  chosen  by  the  Council  of 
Appointment  or  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  of  the  State.  The  Mrst 
njayor  elected  by  a  popular  vote  was  Cornelius  W.  Lawrence. 

At  that  time  a  feud  in  the  ranks  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  tlie  city 
was  disturbing  its  harmony,  distracting  its  organization,  and  weakening- 
its  power.  There  had  been  formed,  under  the  teachings  of  Fanny 
Wright  and  others  of  communistic  proclivities,  a  "  Radical''  or  "  Equal 
Pights"  faction,  which  appealed  to  the  sympathies  of  the  workingmen. 
It  occasioned  a  split  in  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  application  to  it  of 
a  nickname  that  adhered  for  several  years.  At  a  meeting  in  Tammany 
ILiU  just  before  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1835,  both  sections  of  the 
party  zealously  claimed  the  right  to  the  chair  and  the  management  of  the 
proceedings.  Violence  en.sued,  and  a  grand  row  was  the  conseipience. 
In  the  midst  of  the  affray  the  gas  was  turned  off  and  the  room  was  left 
in  darkness.  One  of  the  Equal  Pights  Party  having  some  "  loeo- 
foeo"'  matches  in  his  pocket,  relighted  the  lamps,  and  the  business  of  the 
meeting  proceeded.  "  I  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents,"  wrote  an  actor 
in  the  scene,  ''  and  the  next  day  I  was  compelled  to  buy  a  suit  of  new 
clothes.  In  a  short  time  the  whole  Democratic  Party  were  known  as 
'  Loco-focos.''  " 

In  January,  1830,  the  Ecpial  Fvights  Party  organized  as  distinct  from 
the  Democratic  Party,  and  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Plights,  which 
condemned  all  monopolies  and  the  issuing  of  a  paper  currency  by  banks. 
They  declared  no  man  eligible  for  nomination   for  office  by  this  party 
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unless  lie  liad  signeJ  the  Declaration.  One  of  the  active  members — 
John  Windt,  a  printer — issued  a  journal  called  The  Democrat  as  the 
organ  of  the  ne\v  party.  They  nominated  a  candidate  for  Mayor  of  New- 
York  in  the  spring  ;  proposed  to  nominate  Colonel  Sanmel  Young  for 
governor,  and  attempted  to  form  a  State  Equal  Rights  Party  at  a 
convention  held  at  Utica  in  Septemlier,  when  they  nominated  Isaac 
S.  Smith,  of  Buffalo,  for  governor,  Robert  Townsend,  of  New  York,  for 
lieutenant-governor,  Frederick  A.  Tallmadge  for  State  Senator,  and  a 
full  Assembly  ticket.  They  appointed  a  State  Corresponding  Com- 
mittee. At  the  muuieipal  election  in  the  spring  of  1837  their  candidate 
for  mayor  received  over  four  thousand  votes.  At  a  convention  held  at 
Utica  in  September  they  devised  a  State  Constitution 

The  days  of  the  Ecjual  Rights  Party  were  few.  In  the  fall  of 
1837,  finding  very  few  adherents  to  tlie  party  outside  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  they  effected  a  reunion  with  the  Tammany  party,  or  the  old  Demo- 
crats. Probably  no  political  party  in  the  State  ever  received  more 
severe  attacks  and  scathing  animadversions  than  this.  All  the  banks 
and  the  whole  influence  of  chartered  corporations  and  associated  wealth 
were  against  them.  Also  tlie  press  of  lioth  parties,  excepting  the  Even- 
■iiig  Post,  conducted  by  William  C.  Bryant  and  William  Leggett.*  The 
T'ost  did  not  approve  of  a  separate  party  organization,  but  warmly  advo- 
cated its  principles. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  a  radical  rcvulutiuii  in  journalism,  which  was 
inaugurated  in  the  city  of  New  York  by  James  Watson  Webb,t  Benja- 

*  AVilliam  Leggctt  was  a.  in)\verful  writer  and  a  radical  reformer  in  his  proclivities. 
He  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  1802  ;  died  at  >;ew  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  in  May, 
1839.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Georgetown  (Roman  Catholic)  College,  and  wa.s  a  niidshii> 
man  in  the  United  States  Navy,  1822-26.  Then  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  pursuits 
chiefly.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  Morris's  New  Turk  Mirror  and  other  publica- 
tions for  years,  under  the  title  of  "  Tales  by  a  Country  Schoolmaster."  In  the  autumn 
of  1828  he  establislieil  in  New  York  City  a  weekly  literary  periodical  called  The  Critic. 
It  was  soon  luiited  witli  the  Mirror.  In  1829  he  became  associated  with  William  Cullen 
Bryant  in  the  management  of  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post,  and  was  its  chief  editor  in 
1834-35,  He  sympathized  witli  the  anti-slavery  movements  of  that  day.  and  ably 
defended  the  right  of  free  speech  and  discussion.  In  183(i  he  established  T/ie  Plain 
Dealer,  devoted  to  politics  and  literature,  but  failing  health  soon  compelled  him  to  relin- 
quish literary  labor.  Appointed  diplomatic  agent  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala,  he  was 
preparing  for  a  voyage  thither  when  he  .suddenly  died  at  his  home. 

f  James  Wat.son  Webb,  son  of  General  Samuel  B.  Webb,  of  the  Revolution,  was  born 
at  Claverack,  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1802.  He  entered  the  army  as  second  lieutenant  in 
August,  1819  ;  was  first  lieutenant  in  1823  ;  resigned  in  1827,  and  entered  the  arena  of 
journalism  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  which  he  wrought  with  power  for  thirty-six  years 
— 182T-61.  He  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  social  and  political  history  of  the  city  of 
New  York.     He  was  the  publisher  and  chief  editor  of  the  Morninrj  Courier  and  Enquirer 
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mill  II.  Da}-,  and  James  Goi'dou  Bennett.  Colonel  AVebb  initiated  the 
enterprise  of  collecting  news  by  sending  a  fast-sailing  clipper-bnilt 
schooner  many  miles  at  sea  to  meet  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  "-ather 
the  latest  news  from  abroad,  and  speedily  publish  it  to  the  world.  His 
contemporaries  soon  followed  his  example. 

On  September  3d,  1S33,  Mr.  Day  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Sun, 
the    first    one-cent    daily    newspaper    ever   published.     Imitations    soon 
followed.     On  May  Gtli,  1835,  Mr. 
Bennett  issued  the  first  number  of  ri: 

the  permanently  estaljlished  Herald 
on  a  nominal  capital  of  8500,  and 
introduced  a  new  feature  in  jour- 
nalism—  the  ''Money  Article.*' 
His  contemporaries  followed  his 
lead.  At  that  time  (1835),  of  the 
fifteen  daily  newspajsers  published 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  then 
having  a  pojnilation  of  two  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand,  only  the  Smi 
had  a  circulation  of  over  six  thou- 
sand daily. 

This  was  also  a  period  of  riots  in 
the  city  of  ]S^ew  York.  Emigration 
had    recently  given    to  the    city  a 

large  population  of  ignorant,  excitaljle,  and  often  vicious  foreigners,  and 
these  wore  sjjeedily  transformed,  by  unwise  naturalization  laws,  into 
citizens  and  legal  voters.  This  class  of  voters  was  out  in  full  force  at 
the  first  popular  election  of  a  mayor  of  the  city  in  the  spring  of  183-1-. 
They  generally  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  Party,  and  were  always 
tlie  pliant  tools  of  demagogues. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  election  (the  polls  were 
then  opened  three  days  in  succession)  riotous  symptoms  appeared.     The 
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from  1830.  In  1842  Le  Tvas  -n-ouiKU'd  in  the  leg  in  a  duel  witli  Thomas  F.  Marshall,  of 
Kentui-ky — an  affair  which  was  the  result  of  gross  misrepresentations.  In  1846  he  was 
made  military  engineer-in-chief  of  the  State,  and  ever  after  he  bore  the  title  of  "  general." 
In  1861,  after  declining  a  mission  to  Constantinople,  he  wa.s  appointed  by  President 
Lincoln  Jlinistcr  to  Brazil,  where  he  performed  efficient  ser\ices,  and  returned  home  in 
1861,  when  he  retired  from  imblic  life.  General  "Webb  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
York  on  June  7th,  1884. 

Tlie  above  portrait  rejiresents  him  when  over  eighty  years  of  age.  General  AVelib, 
througli  his  ]iersonal  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  wa.s  instrumental  in  pro- 
<'uring  the  witlidrawal  of  the  Freneli  troops  from  ^lexico  during  our  Civil  AVar. 
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Democratic  leaders  were  exasperated  by  the  opprobrious  name  of  Tories 
applied  to  their  party  bj  their  opponents,  and  seemed  determined  to  win 
the  victory  at  all  hazards.  The  Whigs  were  numerous  and  strong  ;  the 
Democrats  had  been  weakened  by  discord. 

In  the  Sixth  Ward,  where  there  was  a  large  foreign  population,  a  mob 
was  soon  gatliered,  and,  led  by  an  ex-alderman,  rushed  into  the  Whig 
committee-room,  tore  down  tlie  political  banners,  destroyed  the  ballots, 
and  made  a  wreck  of  everything.  Tlicy  had  felled  to  the  floor,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  about  twenty  of  the  inmates.  The  remainder  escaped 
with  bruises  and  torn  garments.  Clubs  and  even  knives  had  been  Uised, 
and  one  man  was  carried  out  in  a  dying  condition.  This  occurrence 
gave  the  ward  the  title  of  the  "  Bloody  Sixth." 

This  outrage  aroused  the  opposite  party  to  vigorous  action,  and  under 
the  lead  of  C'dIouoI  Webb  an  organized  force  of  Whigs  preserved  com- 
parative order,  especially  at  the  polls,  the  next  day  ;  but  at  night  an 
enormous  mob  assembled  in  the  City  Hall  Park.  A  cross  had  been  set 
lip  near  by  bearing  the  words,  "  Dowx  wnn  the  Cocrier  and  Enquirer 
Building,"  a  live-story  structure  in  Wall  Street.  Colonel  Webb,  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  that  journal,  was  the  chief  object  of  the  wrath 
of  the  assembled  multitude,  who  were  required  to  inarch  by  and  touch 
the  cross.  Then  speakers  in  the  park  urged  the  excited  populace  to  pro- 
ceed to  Wall  Street.  They  did  so  with  shouts  and  yells,  Mdiieh  sent  a 
thrill  of  alarm  throughout  the  city.  They  found  Colonel  Webb's  castle 
so  strongly  fortified,  with  him  at  the  head  of  a  well-armed  and  deter- 
mined garrison,  that  tliey  not  only  refrained  from  attack,  but,  cowards 
as  they  were,  scampered  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  coidd  carry  them. 

On  the  following  day  there  was  a  tierce  collision  in  Broadway  in  front 
of  Masonic  Hall,  where  Mayor  Gideon  Lee,  wlio  attempted  to  ipiell  the 
disturbance,  v,-as  severely  beaten.  The  rioters  prepared  to  seize  the 
Arsenal,  when  the  mayor  called  out  the  (now)  Seventh  Regiment, 
J^^ational  Guards,  when  order  wns  soon  restored  by  them  ;  but  the  city 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement  for  nearly  two  days  longer.  The 
Democrats  liad  elected  their  candidate  for  mayor,  Mr.  Lawrence. 

The  election  riots  of  1834  and  the  increasing  numbers  and  influence  of 
foreign-born  citizens  finally  alarmed  thouglitful  men.  It  was  found  that 
these  adopted  citizens  held  tlie  balance  of  power  between  tiie  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties,  and  that  whichever  party  gained  a  victory  they 
claimed  an  unreasonable  share  of  the  "spoils."  The  best  citizens  of 
New  York,  believing  it  to  be  their  duty  to  check  tin's  influence,  so 
menacing  to  our  free  institutions  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  ballot- 
box,   combined,   in   the  winter  of  lS-12-i3.  in  forming  a  new  political 
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organization  for  the  purpose,  wliicli  was  called  the  Xative  American 
Party.  They  elected  James  Harper,*  of  the  publishing  house  of 
Harper  A:  Brothers,  Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  spring  of  1844,  by  a 
majority  of  over  four  thousand.  From  this  auspicious  begiiinino-  the 
party  spread  over  the  State  and  the  repulilic,  but  its  policy  became  so 
narrow  and  so  really  anti-American  in  character  that  after  the  presi- 
dential election  in  1856,  when  its  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States  was  Millard  Fillmore,  it  was  dissolved. 

The  passions  of  the  lower  orders  in  New  York  City  were  so  excited  to 
do  mischief  by  the  election  riots,  that  immediately  afterward  they  were 
incited  by  tli«  demagogues  who  had  led  them  before  to  engage  in  a  fearful 
public  disturbance  known  as  "  The  Abolition  Riots."  New  York  City 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  Their 
meetings  were  frequently  disturbed  by  tlieir  ignorant  or  nnreasonino- 
opponents.  In  July,  1S34,  these  disturbances  blossomed  out  into  a  wild 
riot,  which  spread  terror  over  the  entire  city.  Houses  of  humane 
citizens  were  sacked,  tlie  property  of  others  was  destroyed,  and  no  less 
than  hve  churches  in  the  city  were  attacked  and  partially  demolished. 
Again  the  (now)  Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guards,  was  called  out 
to  suppress  the  dangerous  tumult  and  to  restore  order.  In  this  effort  it 
succeeded  admirably. 

In  the  years  1S34  and  lSo.5  a  spirit  of  wild  .speculation  scourged  the 
land.  Trade  was  brisk  ;  the  shipping  interest  was  pro.sperous  ;  prices 
ruled  high  ;  luxury  abounded,  and  nobody  seemed  to  perceive  the  under- 
current of  disaster  that  was  surely  wasting  the  foundations  of  the  absurd 
credit  system  and  the  real  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  credit  system 
collapsed  at  the  touch  of  the  Ithuriel  spear  of  Necessity.  The  Bank  of 
England,  seeino:  exchanges  running  hij^her  and  Iiinrher  against  that 
countrv,  contracted  its  loans  and  admonished  houses  tciving  long  credits 
to  Americans  by  the  use  of  money  borrowed  from  the  bank  to  curtail  that 
hazardous  business.  At  about  the  same  time  the  famoixs  ''  Specie 
Cii-cular"  went  out  from  our  Treasury  Department  (July,  183(5)  directing 

*  James  Harper,  the  senior  member  of  the  original  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  was  tho 
son  of  .Joseph  Harper,  of  Xewtown,  L.  I.,  where  lie  was  born  in  April,  179.5.  At  sixteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Xew  Y'ork  to  learn  the  art  of  printing.  Industrious  and  thrifty, 
he  was  able,  soon  after  his  majority,  to  begin  business  on  liis  own  account.  In  the  course 
of  time  his  three  brothers.  .John,  .Joseph  Wesley,  and  Fletcher,  Ix-came  a.sso<.iat(t(l  with 
him  in  the  printing  and  publishing  biisiness  under  the  firm  name  of  Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  brotherhood  remained  unbroken  forty-three  years,  wlicii,  in  3farch,  1839,  .Jame.s 
died  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  Y'ork,  whither  he  had  been  taken,  mortally  hurt  by 
Ijeing  thrown  from  his  carriage  while  Lis  horses  were  running  away.  3Ir.  Harper  was 
ever  prominent  in  good  works. 
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the  collectors  of  the  public  money  to  receive  nothing  but  coin.  From 
the  parlor  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  and  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  went  forth  the  unwelcome  fiat,  "'  Pay  up  !"  American  houses  in 
London  failed  for  many  millions,  and  every  bank  in  the  United  States 
suspended  specie  payments  in  1S37.  In  1S:^>9  tlie  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  rechartered  liv  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  fell 
into  hopeless  ruin,  and  with  it  went  down  a  large  number  of  the  State 
banks  of  the  country.  A  general  Bankrupt  Act,  passed  in  1841, 
relieved  of  debt  about  forty  tliousand  persons,  whose  aggregate  liabilities 
amounted  to  about  $11:1,000,000. 

Tiie  business  men  of  the  city  and  State  of  Xew  York  suffered  intensely 
from  these  financial  troubles.  Already  the  merchants  of  tlie  city  liad 
been  severely  smitten  by  a  fearful  conflagration  on  a  bitterly  cold  night — 
December  16th,  1835 — which  reduced  to  ashes  and  cinders  in  tiie  space 
of  a  few  hours  property  valued  at  almost  S20,000,000.  But  from  this 
calamity  and  the  financial  troubles  of  1837  the  merchants  of  Xew  York, 
by  their  energy  and  ]5luek,  presented  the  spectacle  of.  a  speedy  and 
marvellous  rebound. 

The  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct  for  the  sanitary  and  other 
uses  of  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  city  of  !New  York  had  been  begun  a  few 
■weeks  before  the  great  fire.  It  was  completed  in  1812  at  a  cost  of 
810,37.5,000,  including  sl,S00,O0U  for  distributing  pipes  and  amounts 
paid  for  the  right  of  way.  It  extends  from  the  Croton  River,  in  West- 
chester County,  where  the  waters  of  that  stream  are  collected  in  a  large 
reservoir,  to  the  distributing  reservoir  at  Forty-second  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  in  Xew  York  City,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  The 
aqueduct  is  tubular  in  form,  and  crosses  the  Harlem  River  over  the 
magnificent  High  Bridge.  Tlie  receiving  reservoir  within  the  Central 
Park  covers  an  area  of  thirtv-five  acres. 
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CHAPTER   XXXY. 

Governor  Marct's  ailmiiiistration  extended  from  1833  to  1S39, 
during  wlilcli  time  wise  and  important  iiieasures  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  on  liis  recommendation.  The  most  conspicnous  of  these 
measures  was  a  provision,  at  the  session  of  1835,  for  the  enhargenient  of 
tlie  Erie  Canal  and  for  the  promotion  of  popular  education  and  enlighten- 
ment. The  Legislature  responded  generously.  It  instructed  the  canal 
commissioners  to  "  enlarge  and  improve  the  Erie  Canal,  and  construct  a 
doul)lo  set  of  lift-locks  therein."  These  improvements  were  finally 
made,  at  an  expense  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  its  original  construction. 
This  enlargement  had  become  necessary  because  of  the  increasing  busi- 
ness of  the  canal  within  ten  years  after  it  was  completed. 

This  provision  for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  was  supple- 
mented in  April,  1835,  by  a  jjrovision  for  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  A  law  was  passed  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  library  in  every  school  district  in  tlie  State,  then  number- 
ing over  nine  thousand  six  hundred.  Governor  Marcy  took  special 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  made  untiring  efi^orts  to  accomplish  this 
important  object — tliis  grand  feature  of  our  common-school  system.  lie 
desired  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  child  within  the  border  of  the 
commonwealth,  of  whatever  color,  race,  creed,  or  condition,  to  acquire 
intellectual  and  moral  cultivation  and  enlightenment.  The  late  General 
John  A.  Dix  was  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Superintendent  of  Conmion 
Schools  when  these  libraries  were  established.  To  his  wisdom  and  sound 
judgment,  aided  by  his  deputy,  S.  S.  Randall,  the  people  of  the  State 
were  indebted  for  the  excellence  of  the  selection  of  the  books  for  the 
libraries."      These  were  pretty  generally  established  in  1S38,  when  tlie 

*  In  the  selection  of  books  the  following  directions  were  adhered  to  ; 

"  1.  No  works  written  professedly  to  uphold  or  attack  any  sect  or  creed  in  our  <-()unUy 
claiming  to  be  a  religious  one  shall  be  tolerated  in  the  school  libraries. 

"  2.  Standard  works  on  other  topics  shall  not  be  e.\clnded  because  they  incidentally 
and  indirectly  betray  the  religious  opinions  of  their  authors. 

"3.  Works  avowedly  on  other  subjects  which  abound  in  dh-cct  and  unreserved  attacks 
on  or  defence  of  the  character  of  any  religious  .sect,  or  those  whicli  liold  up  any  religious 
Ijody  to  contempt  or  execration  by  singling  out  or  bringing  logetlier  only  the  darkei;  jjarl 
of  its  history  or  character,  shall  be  excluded  from  the  school  libraries.  In  the  .selection 
of  books  for  a  district  library,  information  and  not  mere  amusement  is  to  be  regarded  as 
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pupils  attending  the  district  schools  of  the  State  numbered  about  five 
liundred  thousand  five  hundred.  An  annual  appropriation  of  ^55,000 
was  made  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  libraries.  In  1844  a  State 
Normal  School  (tlie  first  in  the  commonwealth)  was  established  at 
Albany,  of  wliich  David  P.  Page  M'as  the  first  principal.     It  occupied  a 


STATE    NOUMAI.    s(  I!0()I.   lUILDING    AT   AT.liANY, 

building  on   State  Street  (117)  originally  erected  by  the  Mohawk  and 
Hudson  Pailroad  Company  for  a  passenger  depot.'- 

It  was  at  thisperio<l  that  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  system 
of  j)opular  education  in  the  city  of  Xew  York.  The  Lancastrian  or 
monitorial  form  of  government  and  instruction  had  long  prevailed  there 


tlie  priniiiry  object.  Suitiiblr  ]iri>visinn  slioulil,  however,  be  made  for  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  young  by  furnishing  them  with  books  which,  without  being  merely  juvenile 
in  character,  may  be  level  to  their  comprehension  and  siithcientl}'  entertaining  to  e.xcite 
and  gratify  a  taste  for  reading.     It  is  useless  to  buy  books  that  are  not  read. " 

*  A  spacious  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  Normal  School  was  completed  late  in 
1885,  and  the  school  was  opened  therein  on  September  9th,  with  representatives  from 
forty-three  of  the  sixty  counties  of  the  State.  During  the  first  term  in  the  new  structure 
the  .■ifteiidancc  in  the  Xornud  I)<-partment  was  three  hundred  and  sixty. 
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and  in  otlier  ]xii'ts  of  the  State.*  The  Pestalozzian  +  system  liad  also 
heeii  pretty  extensively  adopted.  In  1832  a  new  organization  of  the 
public  schools  was  effected,  and  these  two  grafts  from  foreign  .systems 
were  pruned  away.  The  schools  in  the  city  were  placed  upon  a  per- 
fectly free  basis,  and  were  graded  in  lS3i.  The  six  schools  for  colored 
children  were  transferred  to  the  Public  School  Society  (the  formation  of 
which  has  already  been  noticed),  and  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
otlier  schools. 

Toward  the  close  of  1837  a  popular  outbreak  occurred  in  the  neighbor- 
ing British  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  which  caused  intense 
excitement  among  the  people  of  the  northern  portions  of  New  York. 
Their  sympathies  with  the  insurgents  were  aroused,  and  citizens  of  the 
State  engaged  in  an  unlawful  invasion  of  the  territory  of  a  friendly 
neighl)or. 

There  had  been  popular  discontent  in  these  provinces  for  some  time. 
It  finally  assumed  the  aggressive  form  of  a  concerted  attempt  in  both 
territories  to  cast  off  dependence  upon  Great  Britain.  The  chief  leaders 
in  this  movement  were  William  Lyon  McKenzie,  in  Upper  Canada,  and 
Joseph  Papineau,  in  Lower  Canada.  McKenzie  was  a  Scotchman,  a 
journalist  of  rare  abilit}',  and  a  restless  political  agitator.  Papineau,  of 
French  descent,  was  an  extensive  land-owner  in  the  Lower  Province,  of 
cool  judgment,  and  very  inlluential  among  the  French  iidiabitants  in 
that  region.     Both  leaders  were  republicans  in  sentiment. 

This  movement  was  regarded  as  patriotic  by  the  Americans,  and  the 
active  sympathy  of  the  New  Yorkers  along  the  frontier  was  evoked. 
At  the  middle  of  December  (1837)  nearly  a  tliousand  New  York  volun- 
teers, with  provisions  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery,  seized  Navy  Island, 
in  the  Niagara  River,  two  miles  above  the  falls.  TJiere  they  were  joined 
l)y   McKenzie,    who   was  already  a  fugitive.     They  employed   a  small 

*  It  was  so  called  after  Joseph  Lancaster,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  introduced  into  the  schools  in  England  the 
monitorial  system,  which  consisted  of  the  employment  of  monitors,  so  called,  composed 
of  some  of  the  brightest  boys  and  girls  in  school,  who  each  had  charge  of  the  discipline  and 
tuition  of  a  section  of  the  school.  They  enforced  discipline  by  watclifuluess  and  prompt 
rejiorting  to  the  teacher.  The  .system  was  designed  to  carry  on  the  public  teaching  of 
children  in  the  most  economical  way.  By  this  means  a  teacher  could  manage  a  school 
of  three  or  four  hundred  children.     But  this  system  of  espionage  was  mischievous. 

f  The  Pestalozzian  system  originated  with  John  Pestalozzi.  a  Swiss  teacher  and 
reformer,  and  was  designed  to  educate  infant  pupils  by  a  combination  of  industrial, 
entertaining,  intellectual,  and  moral  instruction,  without  the  use  of  books  and  by  oral 
and  object  teaching  entirely— the  fundamental  basis  of  the  kindergarten  system  of 
Froebel.  It  was  put  in  practice  first  in  New  York  by  the  Infant  School  Society,  founded 
by  Mrs.  Divie  Bethunc  and  others,  in  1828. 
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steamboat  named  the  Caroline  as  a  ferry- vessel  between  the  New  York 
shore  and  the  ishiml.  On  a  dark  night  at  tlie  close  of  December,  while 
persons  on  board  of  her  were  asleep,  a  party  of  armed  Canadian  loyalists 
from  Chippewa  seized  her,  killed  some  of  her  people,  cut  her  loose  from 
her  moorings,  set  her  on  fire,  and  allowed  her  to  go  blazing  down  the 
fearful  rapids  and  over  the  crowu  of  the  mighty  cataract  into  the  seething 
gulf  below.  It  is  believed  that  some  persons  were  alive  on  board  and 
perished  -with  the  vessel. 

McKenzie,  whose  rashness  imperilled  the  cause  at  the  outset,  fled  to 
New  York.  The  Governor  of  Canada  made  requisition  upon  Governor 
Marcy  for  the  surrender  of  the  arch-agitator.  Marcy  declined  to  do  so, 
for  McKenzie's  offence  was  political,  not  criminal,  and  he  was  seeking 
an  asylum  on  neutral  territory. 

Meanwliile  all  along  the  Xew  York  froiitier,  from  Cape  Vincent  to 
Rouse's  Point  at  tlie  foot  of  Lake  Champlain,  American  sympathizers 
continued  to  cross  into  Canada  and  join  the  insurgents.  At  Clayton,  on 
the  New  York  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  lived  William  Johnston,  a 
bold  Britisli  subject,  who  was  appointed  commodore  of  the  naval  force 
of  tlie  insurgents  by  tlieir  autliority.*  lie  kept  up  an  amphiliious  war- 
fare among  the  Tliousand  Islands,  and  otliers  on  the  Canada  sliore  kept 
the  frontier  in  continual  excitement  for  months.  At  length  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (Van  Buren)  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding 
American  citizens  engaging  in  tlie  insurrectionary  movement.  General 
Scott   was  sent  to  Northern  New   York  to  preserve  order.      Governor 

*  William  .Tohnston  was  born  at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  February,  1783.  His  fatliL-r 
was  ail  Irislimau,  and  a  Dutch  girl  from  New  Jersey  was  liis  mother.  He  was  living  at 
Clayton  (French  Creek),  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  when  the  insurrection  broke  out.  Cor- 
dially hating  the  Britisli  Government  and  its  employes,  and  fond  of  adventure,  he  was 
easily  persuaded  to  join  in  the  .strife.  He  was  bold  and  courageous.  The  "Patriots" 
coniniissioned  him  "  commodore"  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  navy  on  the  lake, 
among  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  After  he  had  burned  a 
British  steamboat  and  committed  other  excesses,  a  reward  for  his  apprehen.sion  was  olfered 
by  both  governments,  and  for  a  long  time  he  was  a  fugitive,  liiding  among  the  Islands 
and  supplied  with  food  by  his  charming  daughter,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  wlio  was 
expert  in  the  management  of  a  boat.  He  finally  gave  himself  up  to  the  American  author- 
ities. He  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  and  was  confined  in  jail 
at  Alliany,  where  his  daughter  joined  liini  to  solace  him  in  liis  solitude.  The}-  managed 
to  escape,  and  .Johnston  was  unmolested.  "When  I  visited  him  in  1860,  at  Clayton,  he 
was  the  keeper  of  a  light-house  a  few  miles  below.  His  daughter,  the-  "  Heroine  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,"  was  then  a  matron  with  several  children,  but  retaining  many  traces 
of  her  former  beauty.  .Johnston  gave  me  his  photograph  ;  also  his  commission  from  the 
Grand  Council,  the  Western  Canadian  Association,  the  Grand  Eagle  Chapter,  and  the 
Grand  Eagle  Chapter  of  Upper  Canada,  creating  him  "  Commodore  of  the  Navy,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  all  the  Naval  Forces  of  the  Canadian  Provinces  on  Patriot  service."' 
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Marcy  also  issued  a  proclamation  of  the  tenor  of  that  of  the  President. 
The  open  contest  soon  ceased,  hut  for  some  time  secret  associations  called 
'•  Hunters"  Lodges"  on  New  York  soil  kept  up  the  excitement.  These 
lodges  nunihered  ahout  twelve  hundred.  They  were  suppressed  l)v 
President  Tyler  in  1S¥2. 

Early  in  January,  ISil,  an  incident  occurred  on  the  Niagara  frontier 
which  for  a  moment  threatened  to  disturb  the  existing  amity  between 
the  governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Alexander 
McLeod,  a  resident  of  Chippewa,  being  at  Lewiston,  on  the  New  York 
shore  of  the  river,  boasted  that  he  was  a  participant  in  the  destruction  of 
the  steamer  Caroline  and  in  the  murder  of  one  of  her  men.  lie  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  the  Lockport  jail.  He  was  indicted  for  murder,  and 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  instituted  a  civil  suit  against  him.  Mr.  Fox,  the 
Pritish  Minister  at  Washington,  demanded  of  our  (Toverument  the 
release  of  McLeod,  and  avowed  and  justified  tlie  destruction  of  the 
Carol  hie  as  an  act  of  his  Government.  The  Secretary  of  State  (Mr. 
Weljster)  informed  Mr.  Fox  that  it  was  a  State  affair,  and  the  National 
Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  judicial  proceedings  of  a 
State  ;  that  the  matter  was  licfore  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  and 
that  he  believed  that  triljunal  would  agree  with  him  that  the  prisoner 
ought  to  be  given  up,  for  he  was  acting  in  obedience  to  orders  from  a 
superior.  That  court  remanded  McLeod  for  trial  before  a  s])ecial  circuit 
court  sitting  at  Utica.  After  an  exciting  trial  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  was  proven,  he  having  made  the  boast  in  a  spirit  of  bnivado 
while  intoxicated.      He  was  accpiitted. 

Martin  Van  Pnren  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  1S36.  Perceiving  the  necessity  of  taking  ground  against  the 
Abolitionists,  now  organized  and  aggressive,  in  order  to  secure  the  votes 
of  the  Southern  States,  he  did  so,  and  was  elected,  taking  his  seat  as 
Chief  Magistrate  in  the  spring  of  1837.  Governor  Marcy  also  took  a 
position  antagonistic  to  the  Abolitionists  ;  and  so  the  Democratic  Party 
of  tlie  State  and  nation  I)ecame  wedded  to  the  upholders  of  the  system 
of  slavery.     The  nuptials  jiroved  disastrous  to  the  party. 

Never  did  any  political  party  seem  to  stand  on  a  more  secure  founda- 
tion than  did  the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  in  tlie  winter  of 
1S3G-37.  Alas  !  liefore  the  lapse  of  a  year  it  was  utterly  overthrown. 
In  the  fall  the  Whigs  elected  one  hundred  aiul  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  members  of  the  State  Assemldy,  and  carried  six  of  the 
eight  senatorial  districts.  The  country  had  been  swept  by  a  fearful 
tornado  of  financial  disaster.  The  banks  of  New  York  were  compelled 
to  suspend  specie  payments  ;  commercial  distress  was  the  rule,  and  the 
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hll^l),   lidlliiw    crcilil,   hvsli'in   Icll    ililo   I'llilis.       All    tliis   Iiad    rnllnxvcil    the 

t(!i'ril)l(;    lint,   of   (hi'    "  S|)t;ci(!  ( 'irciihir"    ,ini|    i'iii;;u;iti!    iiistruiiiciilaliticK. 

'I'lic  Whin'  IcMilcis  Miiniilly  (iliai'j^'cil  I  lie   |iiililic  calaiiiitiuK  to  tliiMiiisnilo 

of    IIk;    I  >ciii(icTal  ic    i'ai'ty.       TIic  rank    and    lili:  acccptoil   tli(:  solution, 

and  the  ovoi'tlii'ow  oi'  Dfuioeratic 
doiiiiiiatioii  in  JS'cw  York  was  the 
logical  (•()iisi!(jiieii(!0.  William  11. 
Sciwai'd  waH  olectod  (iovcrnor  of 
the  State  in  tlio  fall  of  l.s;iS,  owr 
Ciovcrnor  Marcy,  l)y  a  lua  joritj  of 
al)onl   liMi  llionsand.* 

Tin;  linaiK-cK  of  tin;  Stato  at  tliin 
junc'tnrc^  wcro  adinirahly  niaiiafjjod. 
'i'lic  lianks  comhn'li.Ml  llu'ir  Imsiin'ss 
\villi  so  inncli  jii'iidencc  that  tlnsy 
wen;  alih;  to  rcsuiiu'  spucio  l)ay- 
iin'nls  in  iSIJ'.t.  A  Vrvn  Uaiddn;;- 
Law  had  Ikhmi  i^nactt;d  in  ls;!s  on 
tlu!  rcconiinciulation  of  (iovcrnor 
Mai'cy.      (Iovcrnor    Seward    in   his 

nioKKajfC  in   IS!!!)  spoke    hi;^']dy  of    the    nieasnrc,   and    he   culoi;i/.ed    the 

linancial  position  of  the  State  t>(  New  ^'ork,  sayini;'  : 

"  History    fnrnishes  no   parallel    to   the  linan-'ial   aehievcnients  of  this 

State.       1 1  siirri'iidcred  its  share  in  the  national   domain,  anil  relini|nished 
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*  Williiini  Henry  Srwaril  uii-<  Imni  :il  I'Moriila,  Oraii.n'c  Ciiiiiity,  N.  Y.,  in  M.-iy,  tsill  ; 
(lied  111.  Auliiini,  N.  ^'  ,  in  I  >(icilici',  IHTli.  lie  was  a  ftniiliiiUo  of  Uiiiiai  Culli-uc.  mid 
lii'^t'iiii  till!  iu-u<'li<'i' of  lin\  ill  Aiiliuni  in  lH'i',1  lie  soon  iici|uii-i'(l  ii  liijiiircpiilulioii  in  liis 
prolcssioii.  Ill' lirsl  ii|i|K'iii'i'(l  coiispii-uous  in  potllics  as  iircsictciil  of  a  Slali' convrntion 
(If  yoiinn'  nicii  wlio  fin-orcil  llic  clcclion  of  .loliii  (^iiiiicy  Ailnms  lo  llic^  Presidency  of  tlie 
liiilrd  Htiiles.  He  was  a  nienilicr  nf  llir  Stale  Senate,  18:i0-:i4,  and  became  a  leader  of 
llie  newly  I'oniied  Wliij;'  I'arty.  He  was  elecled  Governor  of  New  Vork  in  IHliS,  and 
aji'iiiii  in  184(1.  Kor  several  years  he  (iiiietly  pursued  liis  lucrative  profession.  In  I84i) 
lie  was  elioseii  I'nileil  Stales  Senator,  wliieh  posiliini  lie  held  until  called  to  the  seal  of 
rriiiie  .Minister  (Secretary  of  Slate)  in  llie  Caliinel  of  l're-.ii|eiil  l.ineoln  in  llu' spiiiiu' of 
tSlil,  111'  tilled  the  olllce  with  ureiit  honor  lo  hiniself  and  the  iialion  diirinu' the  tryin;; 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  Hi'  conliniied  in  the  same  ollice  in  Ihe  Caliinel  of  I'residelil 
,Iolins(ai.  .Mr.  Seward  was  rcLCanled  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  leailiiiL;'  iiiiil  most 
etlicienl  opposers  of  the  sy.slem  of  slavery,  I'^arly  in  IKI!,")  he  was  conliiied  lo  his  lied  hy 
an  aceidenl,  iiii<t  on  the  iii;;lil  of  the  iniirdcr  of  Presideiil  [,iiicolii  an  as,siissiii  foiiiiil  his 
way  into  Mr  Siward's  home  and  allempted  to  ,slay  him.  He  never  recovered  from  the 
shoek.  In  the  spriiiv  of  tS(il»  lie  retired  from  piihlic  life.  In  Aiiirust,  1871,  he  .started 
with  some  friends  on  a  tour  around  llic  world,  lie  was  everywhere  received  with  inarksof 
g'reat  respect,  Mr.  Seward  died  :il  .\iitiurii,  Octoher  10,  1872.  One  of  Ihe  most  nolahln 
of  his  public  acts  was  the  pun  hiise  ..f  .\l,ivU;i  from  Russia  for  if;7.2()l).(HI't  in  -old,  in  1807. 
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liil'lliii    ^''ulinnil     VVi'llilln    nil    llin   riivnllllnri  III'    llii    riil'nlfjli    I'lililllinl'iMi,   iMilinJ 
(^iilliiriiliy  III  Iwii  lliinlri  nl   llii<  nliliin  I'S  {Miiiijil  iii'i>  III    lliM   l''iii|ii|'i||  (iiivni'li 
llli'lll.        Il    IlilM,   iin\  I'l'lliiiji'Mri,   iilliijllllllill    iJiii    li\|ioiini<it  III'    lli«  iiWII    lllllllllllii 

liiiiiiiii,  liiiiiiili'ij  mill  I'liiliMM'il  II  lii>iiiiil  nyHliiiii  III'  Kiiiii'iilJiMi,  MJiiiriliililii 
iiii'i il MiKiiiii  I'lir  nvory  nliiMH  III    llic  iiiirni'liiihilii,  niiil  ii  |ii'iiili'iilliii'y  imliili' 

linlllMl'lll  wllil'll  il  Ml|li{lll'i|  ,\  ■,  II  liiiiijiij  liy  olvlli/.lllj  Mill  illllil,  ||  lllllt 
llli'I'i'lliinil  I'lilirlnlil  llin  \M',iI||i  iiI  ilii  i'l||/,n|in,  Mini  I'liJIiiVKil  lIliMil  ri'iilii 
ilil'lll'l.    IllSlllinll    ;     IIImI    III    imMiI  Mill    III     III!    lllln    llll.H   i<iU'l'llul     I'lll'WIII'll    II   l)|.ll|lll||- 

ijiiiiii   KMli'ijirlnK   III    iiii{inivit Ill,    III!    Iliii    wlillii   (lliiiliiUliliip;   ||n  iIhIiIm, 

iiiii^iiirviii|j;  ilii  I'l'iiilil,  Mill!  iiiijjiiiKiil  liip;  iln  I'luiiiiii'i'iirt,"  *' 

I  Iiivi'i'imr  Hiiwiii'il  ri'i'iiiiiiiiniiji'il  llm  l,i<^iiiliiliii'ii  i|m|ii)  in  iiniviiji'  Ini 
llii-  itjini'ily  i'iilli|iliil  lull  III  llm  omIiiI'^kImi'MI,  uI'  IIih  l'!rlii  ( 'iiliiil,  lull.  Iiijil 
lliulil  IViiliKly  lliiil  Uiii  I'liitl.,  willi'il  Mill  i^tlllln  iiDliMil'rt  IiihI  l<hl  iliiiiliwl  nl 
)w, I  'I II III, I II Ml,  u.iiiM  l.r  III  IkiihI,  f'jll,uiMi,(Mi(i  |iiiim||»|y  lUh, (10(1, (1(1(1.  Ilii 
iiliii)  iii'^Kil  IliK  I'liiiiil  nii'l  inn  III  llm  ( liiiiMitrii  V'MJiiiy  iiinl  Mliii'li  Klvni' 
I'liimJM,  wllii'li  wmiM  l'<'i|llil'i<  iiii  I- |M<iiilillll'M  III'  |i|(l,(MMI,(Min.  In  llmiiMinn 
IIIIMNM)i;il    lilt    IiivIIk'I     IIik    lllliMlliiill  III     llm     LiiJtflMllillll'n  I'll  llm     Iml    lliiil    Im 

liinl  rin'iilviiil  j'i'iiiii  llm  I  liivnriiiii' III'    Vii'^iiiiii.  ii.  ilniiiiiinl  I'nr  Um  ritliiiM  nl' 
llii'uii  (miIoi'imI    "  l'(i^(llJv(m   I'nnii  jiinljiui,"  cJiMi'^rnil    wllli  ttlniiiliifj;  ii  iingrii 
MJiivK,     (liiviirtnit'  Niiwitnl   nil'iinnij  i'iiiii|i|jniii'ii  mi  llm  ^niiiinl  llml.  niicli 

iilliynij  rniiiliy  WIIH  mil.  I'lii'iiglil/.iul  iin  is||i<||  liy  iJiii  \iiW<*  III'  itlvill/IMl  MmIImiih 
III'  lliimii  III'  llm  Slillniil'  NiiVV  Vul'li.i  'I'lllfi  Wiim  Ml',  HitWIII'irii  tll'ni.  iiIIIi'Im! 
('ii('i)iiiiliir  wllJi  llm  ttliivn  |iiiwtii', 

*  'I'liK  Hliilii  nl'  Niiw  Yoi'h  liiin  lliii  liiiiMii'iif  liiivliiif  wlllilii  Um  lini'ilni'ii  llm  lliol.  iiiiiNMiiiiHi' 
iiillwiiy  ImiIIi  ill  llm  I'lilliil  NIiiIkx,  'I'Iik  lli'ol  riillwiiy  i<liiii'lii|'  (/riiiiliil  In  Aiiii'ili'ii  win* 
XlvMi  liy  lliH  l.caloliiliii'i' III'  Nmw  Vorli,  III  IMMf),  III  llm  Miiliiiwli  mill  llinluiiii  lliillrtiiy 
<  >iiii|iiniy,  'I'lii'li'  i'iiimI  I'lilriMli'il  I'miii  Alluiiiy  In  Hi'lmiiimlitily,  ii  iIIhImim'k  nl' iilmiil  IIIIkhii 
iiilliiM,  iiiiil  wiix  i'niii|ili'li'il  III  llii'  lull  III'  IMIII, 

I  'I'liii  (Jitvi'i'iinr  III*  VIi'mIiiIii  In  IiIm  ih'DI,  iniiiiiiil  iiiiiitHii((ii  ri>IVi'i'i'i|  llin  iiiiillnl'  In  llm 
I.I  Klnliiliii'i'iif'  liln  Hliilii,  mill  liiiii|/lillly  iIitImii'iI  IImiI.  \(  IIik  iniinfriirllnii  nl'  llii<  (!niii>llliilinii 
III'  llii'  liilli'il  hliili'ii  liy  llm  (iiivi'l'lMil'  lit  NifW  Vni'lt  nliniilil  lii<  iillinviil  In  imi'VhII,  mill  lin 
rillir  rniilil  III!  nlifiiliiiiil  ii)/Mlliitl.  ii  "  lliiKI'iillI  vinllillnli  nf  Ilii'  rl|flll«  nf  Vli'lilnlii"  In  ici'liillii 
III  I  liii/hlvii  kImvo,  II.  Mniilil  Ini  |ii'n|ii<i' fur  Iiii|' "  In  ii|i|ii>iiI  frnin  llm  riiiii'i'lliul  nliHi/iillniin 
ni  llm  iMillniMil  i'niii|iiii'l.  In  ni'li/liiiil  iIkIiIn  ;"  in  nllli'l'  wni'iln,  In  ni'ruilii  ri'niii  llm  riilnli, 

'I'Iki  iiihIIi'I'  iIIiI  iinl,  i'imI  liurn  Tim  VIl'alllliMf'Vi'i'iinr  ciilniwi  iljinii  (Im  wnrli  nf  I'dliillii" 
(Inn  A  I'lll/i'ii  nf  Ni'W  Vnrlt  clMiri/i'd  wllli  Ihii  ii'Iiihi  nf  fiiiinU'  Oi'il  in  Vl(//liilii  (Inv 
cl'iini'  Mr>wiii(l  fni'WMl'ili'il  ii  i'i'i(iilii|llnii  I'm'  liliii  In  lin  aiii'iciiili  n  il  n.-  ii  fiiiilllv  fmiii  Jimllni, 
Till' (InH'ilini' nf  VIi'kIiiIh  n  ln<iii(  rniii|illmii'(i,  mid  liiijil.  Iliii  |iil«nliir  In  jlill  li  lnii|j  llliiii 
wiilllii)/  fill  Mill  (invi'ilmi' III  NiMV  ^'ll|l(  In  glvn  li|i  llin  llil'i'H  rnlnnil  VIi'kIhIm  fl((jlllviiii 
Tliln  11111111111111111111  I'mnliiil  nil  llm  |«irl,  nf  (lin  Hnvi'i'iinr  wmi  ill«  ImIii"''I  liy  IIim  VIikImI" 
(,i|/l»liihiii'  'I'lin  i,i(/lriliiliiri'  nf  Ni'W  Vnl'k  liilnjili'ij  n  jnliil  iiwiliillnii  niinliiliiliiK  (Im 
'  liiliii  nf  III!'  (Jnviiiini  nf  Vli'Klnln  fnr  Ilin  (lil'ci'  fiii?lllvMtt,  iiml  illn'ili'il  ((nVcnKir  Hmviii'il 
In  (I'miniiill  llm  iii-.nlnllnii  (n  llm  imiiidvM  nf  VIl'Kldlil.  II"  ilfiiUini  Mi  lUi  lui,  iiml  mil/' 
trcdlcil  (III-  i'iii|ilnyiM«lil  nf  Miliiii  nllii'l'  «(tl(|ir.  flllill  lll(i(iMi|f  (n  |ii  rfni'lil  lllllf  l(l»l«,  lli'Ci'  (Im 
iiiiillir  nil::  ilrii|i|ii'il 
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The  Wliig  Party  had  now  the  entire  political  control  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  the  result  of  the  jjresidential  election  that  year  (1840) 
gave  thera  the  political  control  of  the  nation  for  a  while.  In  Xew  York 
Governor  Seward  was  re-elected,  and  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency. General  William  Henry  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen  by  a  very 
large  majority,  after  an  exciting  and  demoralizing  canvass,  known  in 
political  history  as  "  The  Hard-Cider  Campaign.''  * 

President  Van  Bnren  had  made  himself  very  unpopular  with  the 
banking  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country  because  of  his  successful 
exertions  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent  treasury  ;  also  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  people  of  the  uon-slaveholding  States  because  of  his 
alleged  suljserviency  to  the  Southern  slave  oligarchy.  Harrison  took  his 
seat  on  Marcli  4tli,  1S41,  and  died  just  one  month  afterward.  Then 
Vice-President  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  assumed,  by  constitutional  pro- 
vision, the  exalted  jHisition  of  President  of  the  Hnited  States. 

xlt  this  time  the  population  of  Xew  York  was  about  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand.  Of  this  number,  it  was  estimated  that  about  thirty 
thousand  children  -were  uneducated,  of  whom  fully  one  third  were  of 
foreign  parentage.  These  were  destined  to  become  future  citizens.  In 
view  of  these  facts  thoughtful  men  pondered  the  matter  with  anxiety. 
Governor  Seward  was  keenly  alive  to  the  foreshadowed  danger,  and  in 
his  message  to  the  Legislature  in  ls41  lie  strongly  urged  that  body  to 
provide  by  law  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  children  of  foreigners, 
of  whatever  nationality  or  religious  belief.     He  said  : 

"  I  could  not  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  my  duty 
if  any  effort  had  been  omitted  which  was  calculated  to  bring  within  the 
schools  all  \v\\o  are  destined  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  nor 
shall  I  feel  that  the  s^'stem  is  perfect  or  lilterty  safe  until  that  object  be 
accomplished.'' 

The   wise  and   cultivated   citizen,    John   C.    Spencer, f  was  then  the 

*  General  Harrison  lived  in  the  growing  West,  and  his  dwelling  had  once  been  a  loj:- 
cabin,  at  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  he  exercised  great  hospitality.  In  the  campaigu 
referred  to  his  partisans  made  a  log-cabin  a  symbol  of  his  democracy — a  man  of  the 
people — and  a  barrel  of  cider  symbolized  his  hospitalitj-.  In  hamlets,  villages,  and  cities 
log-cabins  were  built  as  rallying-places  for  the  members  of  tlic  party,  and  there  cider  was 
free]}'  given  to  all.  Driuliing  canaisals  were  the  results,  and  tlie  demoralization  of  young 
men  was  fearful.  Horace  Greeley  edited  a  campaign  paper  called  T/n  /jy-Cnbiii,  which 
became  tlie  predecessor  of  tlie  X<  ir  Turk  Tril/xr/c. 

f  John  Cantield  Spencer,  son  of  .Judge  Ambrose  Spencer,  was  born  at  Hudson.  N.  Y., 
in  .January,  1788  ;  died  in  Albany  in  May,  18.5.5.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Union  College  : 
studied  law  and  began  its  practice  at  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  in  1809.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  been  private  secretary  of  Governor  Tompkins,  and  was  ever  afterward  prom- 
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Secretary  of  State  and  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  He 
was  in  full  accord  with  the  views  of  Governor  Seward.  In  response  to 
petitions  from  the  citj'  of  Xew  York  upon  this  subject,  which  were 
referred  to  him,  he  made  an  able  report,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
election  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Common  Schools  in  that  citv, 
authorized  to  establish  and  organize  a  system  of  ward  schools,  which 
should  co-operate  with  those  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  furm'shino' 
the  requisite  facilities  for  the  education  of  all  classes  of  children.  On 
Mr.  Spencer's  recommendation  provision  was  made  for  a  State  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  to  whicli  important  office  S.  S. 
Eandall,  who  had  been  Secretary  Dix's  deputy,  was  appointed.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  election  of  county  superintendents  throno-h- 
out  the  State.  A  liberal  appropriation  was  made  for  the  support  of  the 
Common  School  Journal,  which  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  popular 
education.* 

Out  of  these  and  cognate  proceedings  grew  a  violent  controversy 
which  had  been  begun  mildly  many  years  before.     Its  essence  was  the 

inent  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  State.  In  1811  he  was  appointed  master  in  chancery, 
and  in  1813  judge-advocate  in  active  military  service  on  the  frontier.  In  1814  he  was 
postma.ster  at  Canandaigua,  and  was  assistant  attorney-general  in  1815.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  1817-19,  and  a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  its  Speaker  in  1820. 
He  was  State  Senator,  1824-28,  and  in  1827  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  revise  the 
statutes  of  New  York.  He  became  au  anti-Mason,  and  was  a  special  officer  appointed  to 
prosecute  the  persons  connected  with  the  alleged  abduction  of  Morgan.  Judge  Spencer 
was  Secretary  of  State,  1839-41.  He  wa,s  tirst  made  Secretary  of  War  and  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  Tyler's  Cabinet.  Opposed  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  he  resigned  in 
1844  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  To  Judge  Spencer  is  due,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
greater  improvements  in  the  common-school  system  of  the  State.  He  edited  the  tirst 
edition  of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  iii,  America. 

*  The  apathy  of  the  people  concerning  popular  education  in  the  State  of  New  York  at 
that  time  was  most  remarkable.  It  was  stipulated  that  one  copy  of  the  Common  School 
Journal  shovdd  be  sent  regularly  to  the  clerk  of  everj-  school  district  in  the  State  free  of 
charge.  "  It  is  mortifying  and  painful  to  state,"  says  Hammond,  in  his  Political  IliMorif 
of  Xcio  York.  vol.  iii.,  p.  22,5,  "  what  the  truth  of  history  requires  us  to  record,  that  it  is 
within  our  personal  knowledge  that  the  trustees  of  many  school  districts  refused  to  take 
from  the  post-ofHce  this  excellent  journal,  every  number  of  which  contained  nuich 
important  and  useful  information,  the  cost  of  which  is  paid  from  the  Slate  Treasury, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  pay  from  the  common  funds  of  their  respective  districts 
the  sura  of  one  shilling  a,  year  for  postage  f" — one  cent  a  month. 

The  author  of  this  volume  was  one  of  a  few  citizens  of  Duchess  County  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  1837.  formed  a  society  for  "  The  Improvement  of  Common  Schools  and  the 
General  Diffusion  of  Knowledge."  Many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  county  became 
members  of  the  association,  and  meetings  were  held  by  the  society  at  various  places  in 
the  county  with  a  hope  of  exciting  public  interest  in  the  important  .^^ubject.  Yet  such 
was  the  marvellous  apathy  of  the  trustees  of  the  common  schools  and  of  parents  in  gen- 
eral, that  after  a  trial  of  about  fifteen  months  tlie  effort  was  abandoned  as  useless. 
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antagonism  of  religious  Jenoininiitions,  some  of  wliicli  liad  participated 
in  tlie  benetits  of  the  public  money  jjbit'ed  under  the  control  of  the 
Public  School  Society  (which  was  a  close  corporation  and  had  supreme 
power  in  the  distriliution  of  tiie  funds  intrusted  to  it  by  tlie  State),  and 
others  liad  l)een  denied  such  participation.  The  subject  was  brought 
before  tiie  Legislature.      That  body  by  act  transferred  t!ie  wliole  matter 

of  tlie  distriliution  of  the  school 
fund  in  tiie  city  of  o^ew  York  to 
the  t'Onnnon  Council,  with  full 
powers. 

The  trustees  of  the  Iloman  Catli- 
oiic    Free    Schools  applied    to    tlie 
Common    Council    for    a    separate 
proportionate  share  in  tlie  distribu- 
tion   of    the   school   fund.       Tiieir 
schools  were    numerous    ami  were 
rapidly    increasing.       The    Public 
School  Society   remonstrated,    and 
the  chamber  of  the  Common  Coun- 
cil became  a  notable  arena  for  the 
display  of   argumentative   oratory. 
The    Public    School    Society   em- 
ployed some  of  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  city  to  champion  their  cause. 
They  were  confronted  by  the  astute  Archbishop  Hughes,"'  who  appeared 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

The  controversy  became  e.xceedingly  hot,  and  great  public  excitement 
prevailed.  The  Common  Council  sustained  the  Public  School  Society. 
The  Roman  Catholics  apjiealed  to  the  Legislature.  C>n  the  recommen- 
dation of  (Tovernor  Seward  tiiat  body  extended  to  the  wards  of  the  city 

*  Archbishop  John  Huglies,  au  eminent  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  was  born  in  county 
Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1797;  died  in  New  York  City  in  January,  1864.  He  emigrated  to 
America  with  his  fatlicr  in  1817  ;  received  a  good  education  at  a  Roman  Catholic  sem- 
inary in  Maryland,  and  remained  there  as  a  teacher  several  years.  In  1835  he  was 
ordained  a  priest,  and  was  settled  in  Philadelphia.  In  1838  he  became  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Dubois  in  New  York,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  1843  he  became  bishop. 
He  visited  Europe  in  188S1,  and  in  1841  open'ctl  St.  John's  College  at  Fordham,  which  he 
had  organized.  He  held  the  tirst  diocesan  synod  in  New  York  in  1843.  where  alterations 
were  made  in  the  methods  of  the  administration  of  churches  without  trustees.  In  1850 
he  was  created  archbi.shop.  He  held  the  first  provincial  council  of  his  Church  in  New 
York  in  1S.")4.  On  the  breaking  :)Ut  of  the  late  Civil  War  Archbishop  Hughes  was  sent 
to  Europe  with  the  late  Thurlow  "Weed  on  an  informal  diplomatic  mi.ssion  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  Government.  His  health  failed  soon  after  his  return.  He  was  a 
powerful  controversialist,  and  did  much  to  advance  the  prosperity  of  his  Church. 
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of  New  York  the  coiinnon-sehool  sj'stem  wliicli  liad  ])revailed  for  luaiiv 
years  throughout  tlie  State.  The  management  of  the  schools  (indepen- 
dent of  those  under  the  control  of  the  Public  School  Society)  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  inspectors,  trustees,  and  commissioners  elected  by  the 
people  ;  and  so  all  schools  were  allowed  to  participate  iu  the  l)eneHts  of 
the  public  funds  according  to  the  number  of  their  scholars  ;  but  such 
participation  was  ]irohibited  to  aTiy  school  in  which  any  religious  sectarian 
doctrine  or  tenet  should  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practised. 

Both  contestants  were  dissatisfied.  The  friends  of  the  Public  School 
Society  regarded  the  measure  as  a  serious  blow  to  popular  education. 
The  lloman  Catholics  considered  the  exclusion  of  all  religious  instruction 
from  the  schools  as  most  fatal  to  the  moral  and  religious  principles  of 
their  children,  and  said  :  ''  Our  only  resource  is  to  establish  schools  of 
our  own.''  The  Public  School  Society  kept  up  its  organization  several 
years  longer,  but,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  State  system,  it 
was  dissolved  in  1853,  and  some  of  its  members  took  seats  in  the  Board 
of  Education,  which  was  organized  in  1842.  That  board  has  ever  since 
had  the  supreme  control  of  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  normal  school  was 
established  in  tlm  city  of  New  York  in  1869.  An  elegant,  spacious,  and 
well-equipped  edifice  for  its  use  was  completed  in  1873,  and  the  school 
was  opened  in  September,  that  year,  under  the  title  of  "  The  New  York 
Normal  College."  "  Already  a  State  Normal  School  had  been  esta.b- 
lished  at  Albany  (181-4),  as  we  have  observed,  under  the  control  of  an 
Executive  Committee  composed  of  the  Superintendent  of  Connnou 
Schools  and  four  otlier  gentlemen. 

In  the  fall  of  181-2  another  political  revolution  in  the  State  of  New 
York  occurred.  The  Whig  Party  was  overthrown,  and  William 
C.  Bouck,  the  TJemoc'ratic  candidate  for  governor,  was  elected  by  about 
twenty-two  thousand  majority. f  The  Democrats  also  elected  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature.  The 
Abolitionists,  who  were  chiefly  Whigs,  gave  to  their  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor— Alvpu  Stuart — about  seven  thousand  votes. 


*  The  Normal  College  iu  New  York  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  female  teachers. 
All  its  teachers,  outside  the  faculty,  are  women.  The  building,  fronting  on  Sixty-eighth 
Street,  is  an  elegant  one,  four  stories  in  height. 

t  William  C.  Bouck  was  born  in  Schoharie,  N.  Y'.,  in  1786  ;  died  there  in  April,  1859. 
In  1813  he  was  appointed  sheriff  of  Schoharie  County.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Assi-ml)ly,  1813-15  ;  State  Senator  in  1820,  and  canal  commissioner,  1831-40.  From  1843 
to  1845  he  was  Governor  of  the  State,  and  iu  1846  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitu- 
tional Convcution,  From  1846  to  1849  he  was  assistant  trea.surer  iu  New  Y'ork  City, 
jifter  whicli  he  devoted  hiiuself  to  agriculture. 
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Governor  Bouek  took  his  seat  at  the  beginning  of  1843.  In  February- 
Silas  Wright,  who  now  ranked  among  the  ablest  members  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  was  re-elected  to  a  seat  in  that  body  for  six  years. 
The  new  State  administration  was  moving  on  quietly  and  harmoniously, 
when  Colonel  Samuel  Young,  the  Secretary  of  State,  created  much 
excitement  in  and  out  of  the  Legislature  by  declining  to  carry  out  one 
of  its  iinportant  orders. 

Several  years  before,  the  Legislature  authorized  a  geological  survey  of 
the  State  under  the  supervision  of  competent  scientists.  It  was  now 
completed,  and  their  elaborate  rejwrt,  in  ten  volumes,  accompanied  by 
numerous  illustrations,  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature.  That  body 
ordered  three  thousand  copies  to  be  printed  and  deposited  with  the 

Secretary  of  State  for  distribution 
among  the  State  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

In  a  communication  to  the  Leg- 
islature, in  March,  the  Secretary  of 
State  declined  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  He  declared  it 
to  be  unconstitutional,  because  it 
had  failed  to  receive  the  assent  of 
two  thirds  of  all  the  members  elect- 
ed to  each  House,  as  directed  by 
the  Constitution.  lie  pointed  out, 
with  stinging  words  of  censure, 
other  violations  of  the  Constitution 
by  the  Legislature  in  the  creation 
of  stocks  and  the  grants  of  public 
money.  lie  said  : 
"  Millions  of  outstanding  stocks  are  now  impending  over  the  State 
which  were  created  by  laws  in  clear  and  direct  hostility  with  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  ;  null  and  void  in  their  inception,  and 
imposing  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  moral  obligation  for  the  fulfilment  of 
their  ostensible  demands." 

These  assertions  created  instant  and  warm  debates  in  the  Legislature 
and  alarm  among  the  holders  of  these  securities.  That  alarm  was  soon 
quieted  by  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  declaring  that  the 
State  would  sacredly  fulfil  all  its  obligations  without  regard  to  technical 
informalities.  The  secretary,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  law  during  his  whole  official  term. 

At  this  time  the  State  was  much  agitated  by  the  presentation  of  a 
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social  problem  which  had  been  pressing  for  a  solution  for  sonic  time.  It 
was  a  fpiestlon  of  land  tenure. 

"We  have  noticed  the  acquirement  of  vast  tracts  of  land  in  New 
IS'etherland,  under  tlie  Dutch  rule,  bv  privileged  persons  called  ^a/<;wws. 
After  the  old  war  for  independence,  when  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
were  aljolished,  a  large  proportion  of  the  land  of  the  settled  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York  was  lield  by  these  patroons,  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  estates  occupied  farms  on  leases  for  one  or  more  lives,  or  from  ^-ear 
to  jear,  stipulating  for  the  payment  of  rents,  dues,  and  services,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  the  old  feudal  tenures  in  Holland  and  England. 
These  feudal  tenures  having  also  been  abolished,  the  proprietors  of 
manor  grants  contrived  a  form  of  deed  by  which  the  grantees  agreed  to 
pay  rents  and  dues  almost  precisely  as  before.  Tiiese  tenures  became 
burdensome  and  odious  to  the  tillers  ;  and  in  1S39  associations  of  farmers 
were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  scheme  of  relief  from  the 
burdens.  They  Avere  the  tenants  of  Patroon  A^an  Kensselaer,  who  had 
just  died. 

This  movement  soon  became  known  as  "  anti-rentism."  It  speedily 
manifested  itself  in  open  resistance  to  the  service  of  legal  processes  for  the 
collecting  of  manorial  rents.  The  first  overt  act  of  lawlessness  that 
attracted  public  attention  was  in  the  town  of  Grafton,  in  Rensselaer 
County,  where  a  band  of  anti-renters  killed  a  man.  Yet  the  criminal 
was  never  discovered. 

In  ISJrl  and  184^  Governor  Seward  in  his  messages  recommended  the 
reference  of  the  alleged  grievance  and  matters  in  dispute  on  both  sides 
to  arbitrators,  ami  appointed  three  men  to  investigate  and  report  to  the 
Legislature.  Nothing  Avas  accomplished,  and  the  disaffection  spread 
and  was  intensified.  So  rampant  was  the  insubordination  to  law  in 
Delaware  County  that  the  governor  (Silas  Wright)  in  IS-J-.t  recommended 
legislation  for  its  suppression,'^  and  declared  the  county  in  a  .state  of  insur- 
rection.     Finally  the  trial  and  conviction  of  a  few  persons  for  conspiracy 

*  The  Legislature  pa-ssed  an  "  act  to  prevent  persons  appearing  disguised  and  armed." 
It  authorized  the  arrest  of  all  persons  who  appeared  having  their  faces  concealed  or  dis- 
colored, who  might  be  punished  as  vagrants.  It  authorized  sheriffs  to  call  a  posse  to  his 
aid  in  making  arrc-sts. 

At  about  the  same  time  an  Anti-Rent  State  Convention  was  lield  at  Berne,  in  Albany 
County,  at  Which  great  moderation  was  displayed  by  the  chief  actors  in  it.  Eleven 
counties  and  a  greater  number  of  a.s,sociations  were  represented.  They  disapproved  the 
outrages  that  had  been  committed  ;  appointed  a  State  Central  Committee  and  a  committee 
to  present  petitions  to  the  Legislature.  A  newspaper  called  The  GnarrHan.  of  the  Soil, 
devoted  to  the  anti-rent  cause,  was  published  at  Albany,  and  was  conducted  with  much 
ability  and  prudence. 
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;iiid  resistance  to  the  laws,  and  their  confinement  in  the  State  prison, 
caused  a  cessation  of  all  operations  by  the  masked  bands. 

There  was  so  much  popular  sympathy  manifested  in  behalf  of  the 
anti-renters  that  the  association  in  1839  organized  a  political  party  favor- 
able to  their  cause.  It  succeeded  in  1842,  and  for  several  years  after- 
ward, in  electing  one  eighth  of  the  Legislature,  who  favored  anti-rentisni  ; 
and  in  the  revised  Constitution  of  IS-ifi  a  clause  was  inserted  abolishing 
all  feudal  tenures  and  incidents,  and  forbidding  the  leasing  of  agrioid- 
tural  lands  for  a  longer  term  than  twelve  years. 

The  Democratic  Party  triumphed  in  the  State  and  nation  in  lS4i. 
James  K.  Polk  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Silas 
Wriglit  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
ten  thousand  votes  over  Millard  Fillmore.  His  majority  in  New  York 
city  alone  was  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

The  same  year  was  made  Tuemorable  by  the  successful  establishment 
of  instantaneous  communication  between  distant  places  by  means  of  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  to  which  intelligence  and  a  language  had 
recently  been  given  by  a  citizen  of  New  York- — Professor  S.  F.  B. 
Morse.  A  line  of  telegraphic  communication  between  Baltimore  and 
Washington  had  just  been  completed,  and  the  first  public  message  sent 
over  it  was  an  announcement  from  Baltimore  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Polk  for  the  presidency  by  the  Democratic  Convention  then  in  session  in 
that  city.  Other  lines  were  speedily  set  up,  largely  through  the  wonder- 
ful executive  ability  of  Henry  O'Reilly,  of  New  York,  who  was  the 
editor  of  the  first  daily  newspaper  (at  Rochester,  N.  Y.)  established 
between  the  Hudson  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Governor  Wright's  administration  was  a  quiet  one,  disturbed  only  by 
the  anti-rent  excitements,  which  he  did  much  to  suppress.  These  excite- 
ments gradually  subsided,  and  only  in  courts  of  law  were  the  associations 
seen.* 

Governor  Wright,  like  Governors  Marcy,  Seward,  and  Bouck,  made 
special  efforts  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  conmion-school  system  of 
the  State.     In  liis  first  message  to  the  Legislature  he  said  : 

"  Oar  school  fund  is  not  instituted  to  make  our  children  and  youth 
either  partisans  in  politics  or  sectarians  in  religion,  but  to  give  them 
education,  intelligence,  sound  principles,  good  moral  habits,  and  a  free 
and  independent  spirit  ;  in  short,  to  make  them  American  freemen  and 

*  Stephen  van  Rensselaer,  the  eldest  son  of  the  last  patroon,  and  who  inherited  the 
estate,  sold  his  interest  in  the  lands  of  the  great  manor  to  a  judicious  kinsman  by  mar- 
riage, who  made  amicable  arrangements  with  all  the  tenants  for  the  rent,  sale,  and  pur- 
chase of  the  farms. 
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American  citizens,  and  to  qualify  them  to  judge  and  clioose  for  them- 
selves in  matters  of  politics,  religion,  and  government.  .  .  .  No  public 
fund  of  the  State  is  so  unpretending,  yet  so  all-pervading  ;  so  little  seen 
yet  so  universally  felt  ;  so  mild  in  its  exactions,  yet  so  bountiful  in  its 
benefits  ;  so  little  feared  or  courted,  and  yet  so  powerful  as  this  fund  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  The  other  funds  act  upon  the  secular 
interests  of  society  ;  its  business,  its  pleasures,  its  pride,  its  passions,  its 
vices,  its  misfortunes.     This  acts  upon  its  mind  and  its  morals." 

The  common-school  system  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  its  chief 
glory.  The  annals  of  that  system  form  the  brightest  and  most  important 
page  in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Wlioever  shall  directly  or 
indirectly  conspire  to  use  it  for  any  other  than  its  high  and  holy  mission, 
to  entangle  it  in  the  miserable  meshes  of  political  strife  or  the  more 
unholy  warfare  of  religious  denominationalism,  should  be  regarded  by 
every  true  American  citizen  as  a  public  enemy,  and  treated  as  such. 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  State  pre- 
sented two  opposing  factions,  called  respectively  "Barn-burners"  and 
"Hunkers."  The  former  were  jjrogressive.  They  were  for  reform — 
radicals,  anti-slavery  men,  and  sympathizers  with  the  anti-renters  who 
had  burned  barns  ;  hence  the  name  given  this  faction  in  derision.  The 
"  Hunkers"  were  conservatives  ;  non-progressive,  "  old  fogies."  The 
Native  American  Party,  recently  organized,  was  a  disturbing  element  in 
both  parties,  and  being  largely  composed  of  former  members  of  the 
Whig  Party,  it  somewhat  diminished  the  political  strength  of  that 
party. 

The  Democratic  national  administration  took  a  bold  step  in  18-i5  in 
the  interest  of  the  slaveholders,  who  desired  an  expansion  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  on  its  south-western  borders  in  order  to  provide 
more  ample  breathing  space  for  their  peculiar  institution,  then  threatened 
with  suffocation  by  overcrowding.  On  that  border  lay  the  independent 
State  of  Texas,  which  had  been  wrested  from  Mexico  by  filibusters  from 
the  United  States.  Its  annexation  to  our  republic  was  determined  upon. 
The  South,  as  a  unit,  favored  the  measure  ;  the  North  generally  opposed 
it.  President  Tyler,  who  had  deserted  the  party  (the  Whigs)  which  had 
elected  him,  favored  the  annexation.  Texas  consented.  James  K. 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Tyler's  successor  in  office,  urged  it  ;  and  on  July 
•ith,  1845,  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  effected. 

Mexico  had  never  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas.  It 
remonstrated  in  vain  against  the  annexation.  The  United  States  sent  an 
"  Army  of  Observation"  into  Texas,  on  the  border  of  Mexico  ;  and  in 
1846  war  between  the  two  countries  l)egan.     It  ensued  in  the  comjuest 
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bj  the  United  States  troops  of  the  Mexican  territories  of  California  and 
New  Mexico. 

Texas  was  so  large  that  it  was  designed  to  divide  it  into  five  slave- 
labor  States,  and  so  increase  the  political  power  of  the  Southern  oligarchy. 
Happily  this  scheme  was  never  accomplished.  In  the  whole  iniquitous 
plan  of  annexation,  and  the  more  iniquitous  war  that  ensued,  citizens 
of  New  York — politicians  and  volunteer  soldiers — bore  a  conspicuous 
part. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYI. 

The  prescribed  time  for  the  consideration  of  amendments  to  the  State 
Constitution  was  now  at  hand.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  methods  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Many  preferred 
haring  amendments  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  afterward  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  tiieir  ratification  or  rejection.  Others  preferred 
a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the  popular  voice  to  discuss,  form, 
and  propose  amendments  to  be  submitted  to  the  people. 

Governor  "Wright,  who  was  opposed  to  a  convention,  suggested  to  the 
Legislature  of  ISio  several  amendments,  which  were  submitted  to  the 
people  and  approved  by  them  at  the  general  election  in  the  fall.  To 
make  them  a  part  of  the  Constitution  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  was  required.  They  failed 
to  receive  the  requisite  number  of  votes.  Then  a  convention  was 
authorized. 

An  election  of  delegates  was  held  in  April,  1S46.  In  nearly  all  the 
counties  it  was  made  a  partisan  question,  and  a  majority  of  the  delegates 
chosen  were  Democrats.  They  assembled  at  Albany  on  June  1st,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  in  number.  Only  one  of  them — General 
James  Tallinadge,  of  Duchess — was  in  the  convention  of  1821. 

The  convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor John  Tracy  for  president.  Thomas  Stanbuck  and  Ilenry 
W.  Strong  were  appointed  secretaries.  A  committee  of  seventeen  was 
appointed  to  formulate  topics  to  be  considered  in  the  revision.  They 
reported  eighteen,  and  these  were  referred  to  as  many  standing  com- 
mittees.    Tliey  embraced  different  and  important  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

Tlie  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judicial  departments  were  first  con- 
sidered. No  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
existing  Ececutive  Department.  In  tlie  Leejislative  Department  the 
only  essential  change  was  for  the  election  of  senators  and  assemblymen 
by  single  districts.  The  power  of  impeachment  of  public  officers  was 
vested  in  the  Assembly.  The  Senate  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  presided  over  by  the  lieutenant-governor,  constituted  the 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  sucii  impeachments. 

The  Judiciary  Department  was  reorganized.  Its  power  was  greatly 
increiised,  while  the  number  of  judicial  officers  was  diminished.     Cen- 
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tralizatioii  of  judicial  power  was  abolished,  and  the  judges  were  made 
dependent  upon  the  people  directly  by  being  chosen  by  the  voters  at 
general  elections.  A  Court  of  Appeals  was  organized,  to  consist  of 
eight  judges,  four  to  be  elected  l)y  tiie  people,  the  remainder  to  he 
selected  from  the  class  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  having  the 
shortest  time  to  serve.  The  judges  were  made  removable  by  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature.  Tribunals  of  Concili- 
ation were  authorized  for  the  voluntary  settlements  of  litigated  eases. 

The  prerogative  of  appointment  to  office  was  taken  from  the  governor 
and  Senate  and  given  to  the  people.  This  change  gave  to  the  latter, 
acting  in  their  sovereign  capacity,  the  vast  patronage  which  had  been 
wielded  by  a  central  power.  Some  of  the  State  officers  composed  the 
commissionere  of  the  Land  Office  and  of  the  Canal  Fund,  and,  with  the 
canal  commissioners,  constituted  the  Canal  Board. 

Provision   was  made  for  the  certain  payment  and  total  extinction  of 

the  public  debt  (then  about  s1T,(m;mi,(I00) 
within  a  comparatively  short  and  defined 
jjeriod.  Tiie  power  of  the  Legislature  in 
creating  State  indel)tedness  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  majority  of  the  people,  declared  at 
the  polls  at  elections,  was  restricted,  and  cer- 
tain means  were  provided  for  enlarging  the 
graTid  canal  and  for  the  completion  of  canals 
already  liegun. 

Tiie  banking  monopoly  was  aboli.shed  liy 
taking  from  the  Legislature  the  power  of 
granting  special  charters  for  banking  purposes. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  formation  of  banking  and  other  corpora- 
tions under  general  laws,  but  the  Legislature  was  prohibited  from 
sanctioning  the  suspension  of  specie  payments.  Bills  or  notes  put  into 
circulation  by  such  corporations  as  money  were  required  to  be  regis- 
tered, and  ample  security  given  for  their  redemption  in  specie. 

Pro\nsion  was  made  for  the  jireservation  of  the  School,  Literature, 
and  State  Deposit  funds,  and  the  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  revenues 
arising  from  them.  The  Legislature  was  also  directed  to  provide  for  tJie 
organization  of  cities  and  villages,  witli  authority  to  restrict  their  powers 
of  taxation,  assessment,  borrowing  money,  contracting  del)ts,  and  loaning 
their  credit. 

The  tenure  of  all  lands  was  declared  to  be  allDdial.  All  restrictions 
upon  alienation  were  abolished,  and  the  leasing  of  agricultural  lands  for 
a  longer  term  than  twelve  years  was  prohil)ited. 
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It  was  (luring  tlie  sessions  of  this  convention  that  tlie  first  movement 
was  made  for  tlie  establishment  of  absolutely  free  schools  throughout  the 
State.  The  subject  was  introduced  by  Robert  Campbell,  of  Otsego,  on 
June  15th,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution.  AVith  a  memorial  on  the  same 
subject  from  the  State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents,  it  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education.  On  July  22d  that  committee 
reported  to  the  convention  a  series  of  resolutions,  one  of  them  providing 
for  the  establishment  by  the  Legislature  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  for 
tlie  education  of  eveiy  child  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  four  and 
sixteen  years,  whose  parents  were  residents  of  the  State.  This  resolution 
was  adopted  on  the  day  before  the  final  adjournment  of  the  convention, 
but,  on  being  reconsidered,  was  rejected.  This  desirable  measure  was 
only  postponed  for  a  season. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  October  Ittli,  after  a  session  of  about 
four  mouths.  Although  it  was  composed  of  warm  partisans,  there  did 
not  appear  the  shadow  of  partisanship  in  the  debates.  It  exhibited  to 
the  world  a  spectacle  never  before  seen. 

The  instrument  then  adopted  became  a  mighty  emancipator  of  the 
people — a  marvellous  and  puissant  supporter  of  popular  liberty  and  the 
popular  will.  Before  the  convention  of  1S21  every  officer,  civil  and 
military,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  ap])ointed  by  a  lioard — the  Council 
of  Appointment — possessed  of  absolute  power  within  its  legitimate 
domain.  It  was  composed  of  only  five  members,  sitting  at  the  State 
capital.  At  its  own  sovereign  M'ill  it  played  at  football  with  the  offices 
of  trust  and  emolument  in  the  State,  appointing  and  dismissing  incum- 
bents in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  partisan  or  personal  favor  or  dislike, 
or  the  dictates  of  self-interest  or  mere  caprice. 

The  convention  of  1821  wrested  some  strength  from  this  tyrannical 
oligarchy.  The  convention  of  1846  wholly  annihilated  this  terrible 
power,  and  placed  the  public  interests  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
people,  the  true  source  of  all  political  sovereignty. 

In  less  than  a  month  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  the 
people  of  the  State,  at  a  general  election,  adopted  the  revised  Constitu- 
tion by  a  majority  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand.  At  the 
same  election  John  Young,"   the  Whig  and  anti-rent  candidate  for  gov- 


*  .John  Young  was  born  at  Chelsea,  Vt.,  in  1802  ;  died  in  Xew  Yorli  City  in  April. 
1853.  In  his  young  childhood  his  father  removed  to  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  where 
.lohn  received  a  common-school  education,  and  studied  and  practised  law.  He  wa.s  a 
member  of  tlie  State  Legislature  in  1831  and  subsequently,  and  in  1841-43  he  was  a 
member  of  Congi-ass.  His  political  affinity  was  with  tlie  Democratic  Party  until  he 
became  an  Anti-Ma.son  in  1829.  and  was  elected  to  Congress  by  the  Whigs.     He  was 
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ernor,  was  elected  over  Governor  Wriglit  liy  eleven  thousand  majority, 
while  Addison  Gardiner,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, was  elected  over  Hamilton  Fish  by  about  tliirteeu  thousand 
majority.  On  the  elevation  of  Gardiner  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  Mr.  Fish  was  ajipointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  lieutenant-governor. 
Governor  Young  gave  special  attention  to  the  subject  of  common 
schools.  The  system  of  county  su])erintendents  had  worked  admirably, 
but  a  growing  tendency  of  supervisors  to  make  the  ajspointments  to  that 
office  on  political  grounds  merely,  caused  widespread  dissatisfaction.     At 

the  special  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  the  fall  of  1S4T  the  office 
was  abolished  and  that  of  town 
superintendent  was  created.  The 
best  friends  of  popular  education 
lamented  the  change.  The  schools 
steadily  retrograded  in  efficiency. 
Finally,  in  1856,  the  office  of 
school  commissioner  was  created, 
that  of  town  superintendent  was 
al)olished,  and  that  of  county 
superintendent  was  practically  re- 
instated. 

The  free  -  school  system  was 
thoroughly  discussed  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention  of 
]8-i6,  and  in  the  spring  of  1849 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  free  schools  throughout  the  State,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
rate-bill  system.  The  law  was  ratified  b}'  a  majority  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand  votes  of  the  people,  every  county  in  the  State  but 
four  giving  majorities  for  it.  The  whole  of  the  expense  of  the  schools 
beyond  the  State  appropriation  was  made  a  tax  upon  the  property  of 
each  district.  This  act  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one  of  the 
people.  At  the  same  session  teachers'  institutes,  which  had  existed  for 
some  years  as  voluntary  associations,  were  legally  established. 

The  free-school  system  did  not  work  satisfactorily,  owing  to  inequality 
in  the  taxation  imposed.  The  people  murmured.  They  remonstrated, 
and  clamored  for  a  repeal  of  the  law.      The  question  was  submitted  to 
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elected  Governor  of  the  State  by  the  Whigs  and  Anti-Renters  in  1S47.  and  in  lS49-r)2  he 
was  Assistant  United  States  Treasurer  in  New  York  Citv. 
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them  in  1850,  and  the  law  was  sustained  hj  a  diminished  majority.*  It  was 
repealed  in  the  spring  of  1851,  and  the  rate-bill  system  was  reinstated. 

At  the  election  in  the  fall  of  1848  the  Whigs  were  triumphant  in  the 
State  and  in  the  choice  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Fish  t  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  New  York,  and 
General  Zachary  Taylor,  a  brave, 
skilful,  successful,  and  honest 
military  leader  in  the  war  with 
Me.xico,  was  chosen  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  republic,  with  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  Xew  York,  as  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Van  Buren  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent from  the  Free-Soil  or  anti- 
slavery  Democrats,  and  thus 
dimiiiislied  the  strength  of  the 
regularly  nominated  candidate. 
General  Lewis  Cass.  President 
Taylor  died  in  tlie  summer  of  IS.'tO 
his  othcial  successor. 

The  administration  of  Governor  Fish  (1849-.51 1  was  a  very  quiet  one, 
nothing  of  special  importance  in  tiie  history  of  the  State  occurring  except- 
ing the  excitement  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  free-school  law.     There 

*  The  vote  in  favor  of  the  free-school  law  in  1849  was  249,872  against  91,951.  In  1850 
it  was  209,347  against  184,208. 

f  Hamilton  Fisli,  son  of  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish,  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  born  in  Xew  York  City  in  August,  1808.  He  was  graduated  at  Columbia 
College  in  1827,  and  wa.s  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1830.  He  tooli  an  active  part  in  politics 
in  earlj-  life  as  a  member  of  the  Whig  Party,  and  in  1842  he  was  elected  to  a  .seat  in  Con- 
gress. He  denounced  the  principles  of  the  Anti-Renters,  and  in  1846  he  was  defeated  by 
them  a.s  a  candidate  for  the  otBce  of  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  He  was  after- 
ward chosen  to  fill  that  office,  and  in  1848  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  by  a  large 
majority.  In  1851  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator,  and  in  1854  he  strenuously 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  wa.s  a  most  earnest  supiwrter  of  the 
Government  during  the  late  Civil  War.  President  Grant  called  him  to  his  Cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  State  in  1869,  and  in  that  capacity  he  .served  eight  years,  retiring  to  private 
life  on  tiie  accession  of  President  Hayes.  In  1854  he  was  chosen  President-General  of  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  which  office  he  yet  (1887)  holds.  The  next  year  he  was  chcsen 
President  of  the  New  York  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati.  He  has  been  an  active  and 
influential  member  of  the  Tnion  League  Club  from  its  organization,  and  has  long  l)eeu 
an  efficient  officer  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  His  hand  and  bounty  are  felt  in 
manv  benevolent  works. 


d  Vice-President  Fillmore  became 
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was  a  very  heated  canvass  of  the  matter,  and  at  the  fall  election  in  1850, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  diminished  majority  against  repeal.  Tiie 
rural  counties  were  generally  for  repeal.  Forty-two  of  the  hfty-nino 
counties  of  the  State  gave  an  aggregate  of  forty-nine  thousand  votes  for 
repeal,  while  the  seventeen  remaining  counties,  including  the  city  of 
New  York,  gave  an  aggregate  majority  of  seventy-two  thousand  against 
repeal.     New  York  City  and  County  alone  gave  thirty-seven  thousand 

eiglit  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
votes  of  that  majority. 

At  the  fall  election  of  1850 
Washington  Hunt,*  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  State,  and  a  Whig, 
was  elected  Governor  of  New 
York  hy  a  small  majority  over 
Horatio  Seymour.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  Sandford  E.  Churcli. 
was  elected. 

The  adnnnistration  of  Gov- 
ernor Hunt  was  also  a  quiet 
one.  The  most  exciting  question 
was  that  of  the  repeal  of  tiie 
free-school  law,  in  tlie  winter 
and  spring  of  1851.  The  gov- 
ernor urged  upon  the  Legis- 
lature the  importance  of  making  satisfactory  amendments  to  the  law,  so 
as  to  secure  its  snstentation.  The  Legislature  M'as  beset  witli  petitions 
for  its  repeal,  from  ta.xpayers  of  the  rural  districts  especially.  The 
pressure  was  so  great  that  the  law-makers  yielded,  and  repealed  the  law 
in  April.  The  governor,  in  a  subsequent  message,  characterized  the 
actions  of  the  people  of  the  State  and  of  the  Legislature  as  a  "  temporary 
conqu-omise"  between  the  advanced  views  of  the  advocates  of  free 
schools  and  the  fears  and  i)rejudices  of  a  majority  of  the  taxpayers  and 

*  Wasliington  Hunt  was  born  in  Windham,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1811  ;  died  in  New 
York  City  in  February,  1867.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  1834  ; 
was  appointed  first  judge  of  Niagara  County  in  1836,  and  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Con- 
gress in  1843,  where  he  serveil  until  1849  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
In  1851  he  was  Governor  of  New  York.  He  was  a  Whig,  and  in  1854  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republican  Parly.  He  became  a  leader  of  the  conservative  wing.  He 
presided  over  the  convention  that  nominated  !Mr.  Lincoln  for  the  presidency,  but  soon 
afterward  joined  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1864  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention 
that  nominated  McClellan  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
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inhabitants  of  tlie  rnnil  districts  long  accnistonied  to  tlie  existing  system. 
He  said  tliat  tlie  progress  of  public  opinion  niiglit  be  relied  upon  to 
diffuse  a  more  liberal  view  of  the  relations  of  the  State  to  its  future 
citizens.  At  that  time  the  capital  of  the  common-school  fund  was 
$r),50(),n00,  of  the  revenue  of 
M-hich  nearly  $1,500,000  had  been 
expended  during  the  current  year 
(1851-52)  in  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages  and  the  purchase 
of  school  libraries.  The  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the 
several  public  schools  was  726,00(1. 
The  Legislature  in  1S52  authorized 
the  governor  to  appoint  a  special 
commission  for  the  revision  and 
codification  of  the  school  laws  of 
the  State.  Fur  this  task  S.  S. 
liandall,  Deputy  Superintendent 
of  Common  Schools,  was  appoint- 
ed. 

Again  the  Democratic  Party  in 
the  State  and  nation  acquired 
])olitical  ascendancy.      In  the  fall 

of  1852  Horatio  Seymour*  was  elected  Go\'ernor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  General  Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  chosen 
President  of  the  United  States  Iwa  large  majority  over  General  "Winfield 
Scott,  the  Whig  candidate. 
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*  Horatio  Seymour  was  one  of  the  most  notable  of  the  later  governors  of  New  York. 
He  was  born  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y.,  in  May,  1816,  and  went  to  ITtica  witli  his 
parents  in  early  childhood.  He  w;ls  educated  for  a  lawyer,  but,  inheriting  a  large  estate 
from  his  father,  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  care  of  it.  Very  studious,  he  acquired  mueli 
and  varied  knowledge,  which  he  used  with  skill.  Becoming  attached  to  the  staff  of 
Governor  JIarcy  in  young  manhood,  on  which  he  served  six  years,  he  became  enamored 
with  public  life.  In  1841  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Assembly  by  the  Democratic  Parly, 
and  held  the  position  four  years.  He  was  chosen  Speaker  in  1843.  He  had  been  elected 
Mayor  of  Utica  in  1842.  In  1853  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  By  vetoing  a 
jirohibitory  liquor  bill  in  18.54  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  advocates  of  temperance, 
and  he  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  re-election.  Mr.  Seymour  was  again  elected 
governor  in  1863,  in  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  gave  his  sujipoi't  to  the  Govern- 
ment, tliough  not  ver_v  cordially.  He  was  defeated  in  the  fall  of  1S64.  In  1868  he  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency,  but  failed  to  be  elected.  He  then  retired  to  private  life, 
but  keeping  a  lively  interest  in  all  passing  events  until  his  death  at  Utica  in  February, 
1886. 
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The  administration  of  Governor  Seymour  was  also  a  quiet  one,  vet 
important  measures  were  adopted.  In  liis  first  message  (1853)  ho 
urgently  recommended  provision  to  be  made  for  the  speedy  completion 
of  the  canals,  and  the  establishment  of  a  State  agricultural  college  and 
experimental  farm.  A  charter  for  such  an  institution  was  granted  that 
spring. 

At  a  special  session  convened  immediately  after  the  adjourmnent  of 
the  regular  session  in  1853,  an  act  was  passed  for  the  consolidation  of 
the  ward  and  Public  School  Society's  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  placing  them  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  Board  of  Education,  as 
M'e  have  already  oljserved.     At  that  time  there  were  two  hundred  and 

twenty-four  of  these  schools  in  the 
city,  with  about  1000  teachers  and 
123,530  pupils  on  register  :  also  25 
evening  schools,  with  4000  jmpils. 

In  the  spring  of  1854:  the  lA'gislature 
created  the  office  of  State  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  The  first 
incumbent  of  this  office  was  Victor  JI. 
Rice.  The  superintendent  is  made,  ex- 
qffii-io,  a  regent  of  the  University.  At 
that  session  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution proposed  the  preceding  year 
was  ratified,  requiring  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$2,250,000  for  the  completion  of  the 
canals.  An  act  for  that  purpose  was 
passed.  The  "Whigs  gained  ascendancy  in  the  State  in  the  fall  of  1854. 
Governor  Seymour  had  lost  the  favor  of  the  friends  of  temperance  by 
vetoing  an  act  passed  l)y  a  large  majority  of  the  Legislature  which 
aimed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks.  lie  pronounced  it 
"  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and  oppressive,"  and  declared  his  belief 
that  intemperance  could  not  be  extirpated  by  prohibitory  laws.  The 
press  and  the  pulpit  denoiuiced  his  action.  He  was  a  candidate  for 
re-election  in  the  fall.  The  Whigs  were  not  represented  in  the  canvass. 
A  fusion  convention,  which  met  at  Syracuse,  nominated  for  governor 
Myron  II.  Clark,*  of  Ontario,  a  stanch  advocate  of  prohibitory  liquor 


SEAT-   OP   THE    DEPAKTMENT    OF    PU13 
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*  ilyron  Iliilley  Clark  was  born  in  Naples,  Ontario  County.  N.  Y.,  October  23d, 
1806,  and  lias  been  a  resident  of  that  county  ever  .since.  His  lather,  Joseph  Clark,  was  a 
native  of  <!unington.  Berkshire  County,  Mass.  ;  his  grandfathers  were  natives  of  Con- 
necticut.    He  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  three  winter  months  each 
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laws,  and  lie  was  elected  over  both  Seymour  and  Daniel  Ullman,  the 
candidate  of  the  Native  Aniericau  Party.  There  was  a  Whig  majority 
in  l)oth  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

During  that  year  a  new  national  party  was  formed,  and  grew  vigor- 
ously.     It  was  composed  largely  of  progressive  and  independent  Whigs 
and  many  Democrats.    It  is  claimed  that  Jackson,  Midi.,  was  the  place  of 
its  nativity,  and  July  6th,  185-i,  the 
time  of  its  birth,  when  a  political 
convention  was  held  at  that  place 
pursuant  to  a  call  signed  by  more 
tiiau    ten   thousand    names.      The 
chief  planks  in  the  platform   con- 
structed by  the  convention  were 
opposition    to    the    extension    (if 
slavery   and    its   al)olition    in    the 
District  of  Columbia.      The  name 
of  '■  Republican  "   was  given  to 
the  new  party. 

Two  years  later  tlie  Republican 
Party  was  thorough]}'  organized 
and  strong  in  numbers.  They 
nominated  Colonel  J.  C.  Fremont 
for  President  of  the  United  States  "yron  ii.  li.ahk. 

in    1856.      lie    was    defeated    by 

his  Democratic  competitor,  James  Piuchanan.  Fremont  received  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  two  hundred  and  eiy:htv-eight  electoral 
votes  cast.  At  the  next  presidential  election  (ISliO)  the  Republican 
candidate,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  fifty-seven  of 
the  electoral  votes  over  three  other  candidates — Breckinridge,  Douglas, 
and  Bell.      It  was  the   final  political  triumph  of    the  anti-slavery  men 


jear,  and  worked  on  Iiis  father's  farm  the  remainder  of  the  year  until  lie  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  became  a  merchant's  clerk  in  his  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  became  a  clerk  in  Canandaigua.  Two  years  later  he  returned  to  Naples  and  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  on  his  own  account  with  partners,  and  married  in  1830.  In  1837 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  made  Canandaigua  his  residence,  where  he  still 
resides.  At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  lie  again  engaged  in  trade.  In  1851  Mr.  Clark 
w;i''  elected  State  Senator,  where  he  was  distinguished  for  his  advocacy  of  legislative 
enactments  m  lavor  of  temperance.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  that  reported  the 
"Bill  for  tlie  Suppression  of  Intemperance,"  which,  as  we  have  observed,  Goveriioi- 
Seymour  vetoed.  Senator  Clark  was  the  leader  of  the  debates  on  the  subject.  lie  had 
served  only  one  half  of  a  second  term  in  the  Senate  when  lie  was  elected  Governor  of  tlie 
State,  in  1854.     He  was  appointed  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  in  1SG3. 
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iuiil  women  of  t.lic  Union,  and  led  to  tlio  speedy  eniancipMtion  of  the 
slaves  in  every  part  of  the  Uepuhlie. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln's  inaugnration,  in  the  spring  of  ISGl,  the  Repnh- 
lican  Party  retained  its  domination  of  the  National  Government  for 
al)out  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  became  a  great  historic  party.  Mean- 
while, as  usual.  New  York  was  an  "  uncertain"  State  in  political  calcu- 
lations, for  its  political  aspect  freciueutly  changed,  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  alternately  liolding  the  reins  of  power. 

Governor  Clark,  in  liis  first  message  to  the  Legislature  (1855),  called 
their  attention  to  a  pending  conti'oversy  with  the  State  authorities  of 
Virginia  concerning  the  force  and  operations  of  the  infamous  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  passed  by  Congress  in  1S50,  which  made  every  citizen  a  slave- 
catcher.*  Its  pi'aetical  operations  aroused  the  sluml)ering  conscience  of 
the  people  of  the  free-labor  States  and  their  intelligence  to  the  danger 
foreshadowed  by  the  increasing  aggressiveness  of  tlie  upholders  of  the 
slave  system;  and  several  of  these  States  passed  "Personal  Liberty" 
bills  in  opposition  to  the  obnoxious  law. 

The  State  of  New  York  had  statutory  laws  already  which  met  the  case, 
and  when,  late  in  1852,  Jonathan  Lemon,  of  Norfolk,  Ya.,  brought 
eight  slaves  to  New  York  City  for  reshipment  to  Te.xas,  they  were  taken 
before  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Superior  Court,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
to  claim  their  right  to  freedom  under  the  provisions  of  a  law  of  the  State 
which  declared  that  every  slave  should  be  free  on  touching  its  soil  when 
l)rought  thither  by  his  or  her  alleged  owner.  The  judge  set  them  free, 
and  they  fled  to  Canada.  The  case  was  brought  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  ITnited  States,  which  sustained  Judge  Paine's  decision. 

This  ease  ])r()du('ed  very  great  excitement  in  the  slave-lal)or  States, 
and  was  the  beginning  of  the  preliminaiw  skirmishes  between  the  friends 
of  freedom  and  of  slavery  which  iimnediately  preceded  the  civil  war 
kindled  in  1861  by  the  slaveoeracy  for  the  perpetuation  and  nationalizing 
of  the  system  of  hopeless  bondage  for  the  African  race  in  the  L'nited 
States. f     Some  of  the  most  violent  of  these  skirnushes,  resulting  some- 

*  The  liiw  provided  that  the  master  of  a  fujjitive  slave  or  his  agent  might  go  into  an y 
State  or  Territory,  and  witli  or  without  legal  warrant  there  obtained  seize  sueh  fugitive 
and  take  him  before  any  judge  or  commissioner,  declare  that  the  fugitive  "  owed  labor" 
to  the  party  who  arrested  him,  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  use  the  power  i;f  his 
office  to  take  the  alleged  fugitive  back  to  bondage.  In  no  case  should  the  testimmiy  of 
such  fiUeged  fugitive  he  admitted  in.  cvidewf..  It  further  provided  that  no  impediment 
should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  slave-catcher  by  any  process  of  law  or  otherwise,  and  any 
citizen  might  be  cmnpelled  to  assist  in  the  capture  and  rendition  of  the  slare. 

\  Threats  of  disunion  freely  uttered  in  1850  to  accelerate  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  were  now  heard  echoing  from  State  to  State  in  the  South.     The  Governor  of 
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tiiuL's  in  l)Ioodshed,  octnirred  in  tlie  tlieii  recently  organized  Territory  of 
Kansas. 

The  decision  of  Judge  Paine  was  followed  by  the  fliglit  of  .slaves  from 
bondage,  through  New  York  and  Ohio,  to  Canada.  They  were  secretly 
aided  in  their  exodus  by  tlie  friends  of  freedom  in  New  Yoi'k  City. 
The  process  was  known  as  the  "  Underground  Railroad,"  of  which  New 
York  was  the  principal  station.  The  consequence  was  Southern  dealers 
became  suspicious  of  New  York 
merchants,  and  began  to  M'ithdraw 
their  trade.  The  effect  was  very 
demoralizing.  Many  merchants 
engaged  in  the  Soutliern  trade  be- 
came obedient  slaves  of  Mammon 
and  the  Southern  oligarchy  at  the 
sacritice  of  self-respect.  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  own,"  said  one  of  these 
merchants  to  me,  "  thiit  when  our 
Southern  customers  were  in  t(jwn, 
I  felt  compelled  to  order  my  clerks 
not  to  let  the  Trilmne  be  seen  in 
tlie  store,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
let  such  customers  know  that  I  gave 
any  countenance  to  that  abolition 
sheet.  From  the  bottom  of  my 
heart  I  despised  myself."' 

Little  of  sjaecial  importance  in  the  history  of  New  York  occurred 
lietween  the  administration  of  Governor  Clark  and  the  kindling  of  the 
Civil  AVar  in  ISGl,  when  the  State  put  forth  its  giant  strength  in  defence 
of  the  life  of  the  imperilled  juition.  Then  the  city  of  New  York,  so 
conservative  before  that  crisis,  became  the  foremost  city  in  the  republic 
in  support  of  the  National  Govennnent. 

John   A.    King*  succeeded   Mr.    Clark    as    governor   in    IS.jT.     His 


.JOHN    A.    KIN(v 


Virginia  declared  that  if  tlie  decision  of  Judge  Paiue  should  he  sustained  all  comity 
lietweeu  the  States  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  value  of  "slave  jiroperly"  lie  greatly 
diminished.  Governor  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  who,  as  Secn^tary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Buchanan,  conspired  to  destroy  Ihe  republic, 
declared  that  it  was  a  sufficient  cause  for  making  war  on  the  Union. 

*  .John  Alsop  King,  son  of  Hon.  Rufus  King,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York 
•January  3d,  1788.  He  accompanied  his  father — who  was  Minister  at  tlic  coiu-t  of  8t. 
.James — to  England,  and  while  there  attended  the  famous  school  at  Harrow.  Among  his 
fellow-pupils  -were  his  brother  Charles,  late  President  of  Columbia  College,  Lord  Byron, 
and  Robert  Peel.     On  his  return  home  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.     In 
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adiiiiiiistration  was  quiet  and  uiicveiitt'iil.  lie  reeoinmemled  a  judicious 
revision  of  tlie  excise  laws,  and  sulnnitted  to  the  Legislature  a  proposed 

constitutional  aniendnient  extend- 
ing the  right  of  suffrage  to  col- 
ored voters  M'itliout  a  propeity 
qualification  ;  also  a  strenuous 
resistance  on  the  part  of  tlie 
Legislature  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
In  the  autumn  of  1S5S  Ed- 
A\in  I).  ]\Io]'gaii,*  a  distinguished 
mercliant  of  New  York  City, 
was  elected  liy  the  Repulilieans 
Governor  of  the  State  \>y  a  ma- 
jority of  about  seventeen  thou- 
sand. It  was  during  his  adnnnis- 
tratiou  that  the  fierce  Civil  War 
in  the  nation  was  begun. 

National  affairs  had  now  begun 
to  attract  unusual  attention,  and  tliere  was  widespread  uneasiness  in  the 
public  mind.  The  slavery  question  liad  been  brought  con.spicuously  to 
the  front  in  the  arena  of  public  discussion  by  the  virtual  repeal  of  the 

the  War  of  1812-15  he  .served  as  lieutenant  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  continued  in  tlie 
service  until  the  close  of  the  contest,  after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island,  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the  business  of  agriculture. 
Six  times  ^Ir.  Kini;  represented  Queens  County  in  the  Assembly,  and  once  in  the  Senate 
of  his  native  State.  In  1H2~>  he  was  Secretary  of  Legation  to  Great  Britain  luider  his 
father.  He  represented  his  district  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1)^19-51,  and 
■was  very  active  in  opposition  to  the  compromise  measures  of  the  so-called  "  Omnibus 
Bill  "  of  ISnO,  especially  that  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  He  warmly  advocated  the 
admission  of  California  as  a  free-labo.  State.  Mr.  King  w<as  an  active  member  of  the 
Whig  Party,  and  in  the  organization  of  the  Republican  Party  in  1854.  In  1856  he  was 
elected  the  first  Republican  Governor  of  New  York,  and  was  an  earnest  promoter  of  the 
canal  .system  of  the  State.  Governor  Morgan  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  notable 
Peace  Congress  at  Washington  early  in  1861.  He  took  his  seat  therein,  and  this  was  his 
last  public  act.  On  July  4lh.  1807,  he  was  addressing  the  .young  men  of  Jamaica,  who 
had  just  raised  a  new  flag,  and  as  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Life  is  all  before  i/n'i.  but  men 
like  nie  are  passing  away,"  he  was  suddenly  smitten  with  piiivilysis.  and  died  three  days 
afterward,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

*  Edwin  Dennison  Slorgan  was  born  in  Washington,  Jlass. ,  in  February,  1811.  With 
a  grocer  in  Hartford,  (Jonn.,  he  was  first  a  clerk  (1838),  and  in  1831  a  partner  in  business. 
He  removed  to  New  York  in  183(5,  where  he  pursued  the  same  business  successfully,  and 
acrunuilatcd  a  large  fortune.  From  1849  to  1853  he  was  State  Senator,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Committee.  In  1859  he  took  his  seat  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  and  retained  it  until  1S63.  being  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  famous  "  war 
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Missouri  Compromise,  in  ISo-i,  and  tlie  violent  struggle  for  the  mastery 
in  Kansas  between  the  defenders  and  opposers  of  the  slave  system. 
Threats  of  disunion  flew  thick  and  fast  from  the  lips  of  Southern 
political  leaders,  and  the  ominous  mutteringsof  a  gathering  tempest  wore 
heard. 

During  the  summer  and  early  autunm  of  1859  an  unusual  quiet  seemed 
to  pervade  the  political  atmosphere.  The  violent  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question  had  almost  ceased,  and  it  was  hoped  l)y  many  that  permanent 
public  repose  was  nigli,  when  suddenly,  in  October,  news  flashed  over 
the  land  that  "  an  insurrection  has  broken  out  at  Harper's  Ferry,  where 
an  armed  band  of  Abolitionists  iiave  full  possession  of  the  Government 
Arsenal.-'  This  was  the  famous  "  John  Brown  raid,"  wliich  kindled  a 
blaze  of  intense  excitement  in  the  slave-lalior  States,  and  which  was 
fanned  into  the  fearful  conflagration  of  a  four-years'  civil  war  of  unpar- 
alleled extent  and  destriictiveness. 

The  events  of  the  year  1S60  I'ank  among  the  most  momentous  in  the 
history  of  our  republic.  In  these  events  every  State  in  the  Union  was  a 
participant  in  feeling  and  interest.  John  Bi'own  had  been  hanged  for 
his  foolish  but  philanthropic  attempt  to  inaugurate  a  servile  insurrection 
in  favor  of  liberty  in  Virginia.  The  bitterness  it  engendered  was  nursed 
into  the  most  intense  implacability.  The  Repul)lican  Party  was  wrong- 
fnlly  charged  with  having  originated  and  promoted  John  Brown's 
attenqit  to  liberate  the  slaves  ;  and  in  the  canvass  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  re[pulilic  in  IStiu  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  opposing  parties  was  uiiex- 
anq)led  in  warmth  and  persistence. 

For  many  years  a  conspiracy  for  destroying  the  Union  and  establishing 
an  enquire,  the  corner-stone  of  which  should  l)e  the  system  of  human 
slaveiy,  had  been  ripening  in  secret  among  leading  politicians  of  the 
slave-labor  States.  They  had  clearly  perceived  that  the  "  peculiar 
institution"  and  the  domination  of  the  National  Government  by  the 
Soutiiern  oligarchy  was  ft)redoonied,  by  the  power  of  puljlic  ojiinion,  to  a 
speedy  close.  They  madly  l)elieved  tliat  in  the  crisis  at  hand  was  their 
golden  opportunity  to  carry  out  their  designs.  Tliey  proceeded  to  "  fire 
the  Southern  heart"  by  declaring  that  the  success  of  ti)e  Tlepublican 
Party  in  the  pending  presidential  election  would  result  in  the  ruin  of  the 


governors"  of  that  period.  Stimvilated  by  his  zeal,  his  State  Legislature  voted  men  and 
money  lavishly  in  support  of  the  imperilleil  National  Government.  In  ISGl  lie  was  created 
major-general  of  volunteers,  but  resigned  in  1863.  At  about  that  time  he  wa.s  chosen  to 
represent  New  York  iu  the  United  States  Senate.  Governor  Morgan  was  distinguished 
for  his  untiring  zeal  in  philanthropic  work  and  the  promotion  of  Christian  institutions. 
F'or  these  objects  his  gifts  were  munificent.     He  died  on  February  !4th,  1883. 
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Southern  States  if  acquiesced  in,  and  tliat  it  would  affoi'd  ample  warrant 
for  the  secession  of  the  slave-labor  States  from  the  Union,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  government. 

To  this  end  the  few  conspirators  worked.  They  cast  into  tlie  Demo- 
cratic national  nominating  convention  at  Charleston  in  18<3U  an  apple  of 
discord  which  caused  a  disruption  of  the  party  and  gave  strength  to  tiie 
Eepnblicans,  who  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln,  an  avowed  anti-slavery 
man,  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic.  This  the  unwise  conspirators, 
"  deprived  of  reason,"  believed  to  be  a  sure  prophecy  of  their  triumph 
and  a  golden  opportunity.  They  sent  out  their  emissaries  to  "  fire  the 
Southern  heart"  by  inflammatory  harangues  ;  and  so  well  did  they  suc- 
ceed that  when  it  was  known  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  people  in  the  slave-labor  States,  deceived  by  sophistry, 
misled  by  false  statements,  and  l)enumbed  by  undefinable  dread,  were 
ready  to  submit  passively  to  the  will  of  these  fiery  politicians,  who  got 
up  congenial  conventions  that  passed  ordinances  of  secession,  which  they 
never  did  (for  they  never  dared),  to  ask  the  people  to  consider  and  ace 
upon. 

South  Carolina,  in  which  the  serpent  of  secession  was  hatched  from 
the  egg  of  Nullification,  was  the  first  to  "  secede"' — on  paper — on 
December  20th,  1860,  and  having  announced  its  "sovereignty,"  pro- 
ceeded to  make  war  upon  the  "  foreign"  Government  of  the  LTnited 
States.  That  Government,  paralyzed  by  fear  or  something  more  serious, 
acted  so  feebly  at  first  against  rampant  disloyalty  in  its  very  presence, 
and  widespread  treason,  that  conventions  in  State  after  State  passed 
ordinances  of  secession,  and  made  war  upon  the  National  Government  in 
various  forms,  with  impunity.  Tlie  representatives  of  European  mon- 
archies at  "Washington  sent  home  the  tidings  pleasing  to  the  ears  of  the 
enemies  of  self-government,  that  the  days  of  the  great  republic  of  the 
West  were  numbered.      "  The  wish  was  father  to  the  thought." 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  work  to  give  more  than  passing  allusions 
to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  chief  task  is  to  give  a  compendious 
narrative  of  the  most  important  actions  of  the  Statu  of  New  York  during 
that  fearful  struggle. 
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CHAPTER   XXXYII. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861 — the  great  crisis  in  onr 
national  history— the  coaimonwealth  of  New  York  was,  indeed,  the 
"  Empire  State"  of  the  republic.  Its  population  then  was  3,882,000. 
Its  taxable  property  was  assessed  at  $1,125,000,000.  Its  chief  city,  by 
the  sea,  contained  a  cosmopolitan  population  of  more  than  800,000. 
The  foreign  commerce  within  its  revenue  district,  exports  and  imports, 
amounted  in  value  to  $375,000,000  in  1860.  This  population,  wealth, 
and  commerce  fairly  entitled  New  York  to  the  honor  of  being  the 
national  metropolis. 

New  York  City  then  (as  now)  M'as  an  eminently  commercial  mart. 
The  influence  of  trade  fashioned  its  general  policy  in  a  I'emarkable 
degree. 

The  best  condition  for  commerce  is  peace.  When  the  storm-clouds  of 
civil  war,  though  no  ''  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,"  I)egan  to  appear  at 
the  close  of  186(1,  the  business  men  of  the  city  were  ready  to  make  enor- 
mous sacrifices  of  sentiment  and  pride  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
Hence,  as  we  have  observed,  the  citizens  of  New  York  were  very  con- 
servative at  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  They  watched  the  approach- 
ing tempest  as  it  gathered  energy  with  mingled  incredulity  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  they  anxiously  observed  the  faint-heartedness  or  indifference 
of  the  National  Government  at  that  time  of  peril,  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. Treason  was  then  rampant  and  defiant  at  the  national  capital, 
and  sappers  and  miners  were  working  secretly  and  openly  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  temple  of  liberty  in  the  West.  At  that  hour  of  greatest 
despondency,  the  trumpet  voice  of  the  newly-appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York)  rang  throughout  the  nation,  say- 
ing to  an  ofticer  of  the  revenue  service  at  New  Orleans,  '■^ If  any  one 
attempts  to  hmil  down  the  American  flag,  shoot  him  on  the  spot .'"  That 
utterance  was  hailed  by  the  loyal  peo])le  of  the  land  with  hope  and  joy 
as  a  sure  prophecy  of  salvation  for  the  republic. 

Tiie  Legislature  of  New  York  was  then  eminently  loyal.  There  wore 
thirty-eight  Republieans  and  nine  Democrats  in  the  Senate,  and  ninety- 
eight  Republicans  and  thirty-five  Democrats  in  the  Assembly.  When 
that  body  assembled  on  January  2d,  1861,  tlie  whole  country  was  in  a 
fever  of  intense  excitement.     Tiie  message  of  Governor  Morgan  to  the 
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Legislature  was  calm,  dignified,  conservative,  and  even  cold  in  compari- 
son with  the  fervor  of  tlie  public  mind.     In  conciliatory  tones  he  urged 
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the  duty  of  all  legislators  to  act  with  moderation.     Tleflecting  the  senti- 
ments of  capitalists  and  business  men  specially,  he  said  : 

'*  Let  New  York  set  an  example  in  tliis  respect ;  let  Iier  oppose  no 
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barrier  [to  conciliation],  Imt  let  her  representatives  in  Congress  give 
ready  support  to  any  just  and  honorable  settlement  ;  let  her  stand  in 
hostility  to  none,  but  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  all.  Live  up  to 
the  strict  letter  of  the  Constitution,  and  cordially  unite  with  other 
members  of  the  Confederacy  in  proclaiming  and  enforcing  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Constitution  shall  be  honored  and  the  Union  of  the  States 
be  preserved." 

Tlie  governor  even  recommended  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  gave 
liberty  to  every  slave  whose  feet  should  tread  the  soil  of  New  York,  and 
recommended  other  States  to  repeal  their  "  Personal  Liberty  acts." 
There  was  naturally  an  earnest  desire  for  peace,  for  war  implied  the 
eancclment  of  millions  of  dollars  of  deirt  due  New  York  merchants  by 
Southern  customers. 

Tlie  views  of  the  Legislature  were  not  in  consonance  with  those  of  the 
governor.  That  body  was  more  disposed  to  be  defiant  and  uncompro- 
mising, especially  when  news  arrived  of  the  overt  act  of  armed  rebellion 
by  South  Carolinians  in  Charleston  Plarbor  in  firing  upon  the  AVwr  of 
tlie  Wext  when  she  entered  those  waters  laden  with  supplies  for  the 
imperilled  garrison  in  Fort  Sumter.  That  act  called  out  a  patriotic 
message  from  President  Buchanan,  and  the  Legislature  of  New  York 
spoke  out  in  tones  not  to  be  misunderstood  (January  11th,  ISfil),  saying  : 

^^Iiesolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  New  York  is  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  Union,  and  determined  to  preserve  it  unimpaired  ; 
that  it  greets  with  joy  the  recent  firm,  dignified,  and  jiatriotic  special 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  we  tender  him, 
through  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  State,  whatever  aid  in  men  and 
money  may  be  required  to  enable  him  to  enforce  the  laws  and  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  ;  and  that,  in  defence  of  the 
I'nion,  which  has  conferred  prosperity  and  happiness  upon  the  American 
jieople,  renewing  the  pledge  given  and  redeemed  by  our  fathers,  we  are 
ready  to  devote  our  fortunes,  our  lives,  and  our  sacred  honor." 

Tills  patriotic  proclamation  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
New  York  was  in  vivid  <!ontrast  with  the  utterances  of  the  disloyal 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  (Fernando  Wood)  a  few  days  before.  He  was 
in  sympathy  with  the  movements  of  the  secessionists  ;  and  in  a  message 
to  tiie  Common  Council  (January  7th,  1S61)  he  advocated  the  secession 
of  the  city  from  the  State. 

'•  Why  should  not  New  York  City,"  he  said,  "  instead  of  supporting 
by  her  contributions  in  revenue  two  thirds  of  the  expenses  of  the  United 
States,  become,  also,  equally  independent  ?  As  a  free  city,  with  a 
nominal  duty  on  imports,  her  local  government  could  be  supported  with- 
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out  taxation  upon  her  people.  Thus  we  coukl  live  free  from  taxes,  aud 
liave  cheap  goods  nearly  duty  free.  .  .  .  When  disunion  has  become  a 
lixed  and  certain  fact,  why  uiay  not  Kew  York  disrupt  the  bands  which 
bind  her  to  a  venal  and  corrupt  master — to  a  people  and  a  party  that 
have  plundered  her  revenues,  attempted  to  ruin  her  commerce,  taken 
away  the  power  of  self-government,  aud  destroyed  the  confederacy  of 
wliich  she  was  the  proud  empire  city." 

Tiie  Common  Council,  in  political  accord  with  the  mayor,  ordered 
three  thousand  copies  of  this  message  to  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  free  distril)ntion  among  the  people.  The  loyal  citizens  of  New  York 
condemned  this  revolutionary  movement  with  great  severity  of  utterance 
and  patriotic  deeds. 

The  message  of  Mayor  Wood  and  tlie  liold  resolution  of  the  Legisla- 
ture alarmed  a  certain  class  of  peojtle,  who  were  ready  to  luake  every 
concession  to  the  insurgents  consistent  witli  honor  and  patriotism.  A 
memorial  in  favor  of  compromise  n^easures,  largely  signed  by  merchants, 
mamifacturers,  and  capitalists,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  January  12th, 
iS61.  It  sutraested  the  famous  "Crittenden  Compromise."*  On  the 
iSth  a  large  meeting  of  merchants  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  wiien  a  memorial  of  similar  import  M'as  adopted,  and  was 
taken  to  Washington  early  in  February,  with  forty  thonsand  names 
attached.  On  the  2Sth  an  immense  gathering  of  citizens  at  the  Cooper 
Union  appointed  three  commissioners— James  T.  Brady,  C.  K.  Garrison, 
and  Appleton  Oakes  Smith — to  confer  with  the  "  delegates"  of  six 
"seceded"  States  in  conventions  assembled,  in  regard  to  "the  best 
measures  calculated  to  restore  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  Union." 
At  about  the  same  time  the  Legislature,  on  tlie  invitation  of  Virginia, 
appointed  five  representatives  to  a  peace  conference,  to  lie  held  at  Wash- 
ington City,  but  with  instructions  not  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
unless  a  majority  of  tiie  tree-labor  States  were  there  represented. 

Meanwhile  the  pro-slavery  element  in  New  York  had  been  aroused  to 
active  sympathy  witii  the  insurgent  slave)) olders.  An  association  was 
speedily  formed  which  was  styled  "  The  American  Societv  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  National  Union."  They  denounced  the  seminal  doctrine  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,    that   "  a/l  men  are  created  equal," 

*  .Jolin  .J.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  offered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
December,  a  series  of  resolutions  wliich  was  called  a  compromise  between  tlie  people  of 
the  two  sections  of  the  country,  but  which  virtually  conceded  to  the  slaveholders  and 
their  friends  nearly  everything  for  which  they  professed  to  be  contendinsr.  It  was  before 
Congress  during  the  whole  session,  and  was  finally  rejected  on  the  last  day  (JIarch  3d, 
1861)  by  a  vote  of  twenty  against  nineteen. 
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and  said  :  "  Four  millions  of  iniinortal  beings,  incapable  of  self-care, 
and  indisposed  to  industry  and  foresight,  are  providentially  cinuniitted 
to  the  hands  of  oar  Southern  friends.  This  stupendous  trust  tliev  caiuiot 
put  from  them  if  they  woukl.  Emancipation,  were  it  possible,  M-ould 
be  rebellion  against  Providence,  and  destruction  of  the  colored  race  in 
our  land." 

IIow  strangely  mediaeval  appears  such  a  sentence  (written  by  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  scientists  of  the  world)  in  the  light  of  history 
to-day  I  Tliis  society,  which  sent  its  disloyal  publications  broadcast  over 
the  land,  was  the  mother  of  the  mischievous  Peace  Faction,  which  pro- 
longed and  increased  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  War.  It  was  the  parent 
of  the  brood  of  misguided  men  called  "  Copperheads"  during  that  fear- 
ful struggle. 

The  exportation  of  fire-arms  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  the 
Soiithern  insurgents  was  begun  with  the  year  1S61.  Late  in  January 
the  efficient  chief  of  police  (John  A.  Kennedy)  caused  to  be  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  consigned  by  an  agent  of  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
to  insurgents  in  that  State  and  in  Alabama,  which  had  been  placed  on  a 
vessel  l)onnd  for  Savannah.  Tliis  fact  was  telegraphed  to  the  Georgia 
capital.  Ilobert  Toondjs,  a  private  citizen,  took  the  matter  in  hand  and 
peremptorilj'  demanded  of  Mayor  Wood  whether  or  not  the  rejiort  was 
true.  The  mayor  answered  "  Yes,"  and  said  he  had  no  power  over 
the  police,  or  he  wonhl  punish  them  for  the  act.  The  Governor  of 
Georgia  retaliated  by  ordering  the  seizure  of  some  New  1  ork  merchant 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Savannah.  The  affair  created  intense  excitement 
all  over  the  Union.      It  was  soon  amicably  adjusted. 

Delegates  appointed  by  secession  conventions  (not  of  the  people)  of 
six  States  assembled  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  February  -ith,  ISfil,  and 
formed  a  league  with  the  title,  "  Coxfederate  States  of  America""— a 
misnomer,  for  no  States,  as  States,  were  there  represented.  A  Provisional 
Constitution  was  adopted.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  was  chosen 
"  Provisional  President,"  and  Alexander  II.  Stephens,  of  (Georgia,  was 
made  Vice-President. 

Meanwhile  the  conspirators  in  Congress  had  been  withdrawing  from 
that  body  and  organizing  rebellion  at  home.  President  Ijuchanan 
remained  a  passive  spectator  of  the  rising  rebellion.  The  general  in- 
chief  of  the  national  army  (Scott)  was  feeble  in  mind  and  l)ody  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  inaugurated  (March  4th,  IstJl)  the  insurgents 
were  organized  and  prepared  for  war.  They  had  been  materially  assisted 
by  treacherous  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  retiring  President,  who 
became  leaders  of  the  insurgents. 
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South  Carolinians  had  flocked  to  Ciiarleston  and  ])iled  fortifications 
around  tlie  liarbor.  On  April  12tli,  1861,  the  two  hundred  great  guns 
of  these  forts  opened  tiro  upon  Fort  Sumtei-,  which  was  occupied  by  a 
national  garrison  under  the  command  of  Major  Anderson,  a  loyal  Ken- 
tnckian.  His  provisions  exhausted,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  (not 
surrender)  the  fort,  carrying  away  with  him  the  garrison  flag.  This 
event  occurred  on  Sunday,  the  11th.  Just  four  years  afterward  Major 
Anderson  again  unfurled  that  flag  over  the  ruins  of  the  repossessed 
fort. 

Twenty-four  hours  after  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter  President 
Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  seventy-flve  thousand  militia  from  the  several 
States,  to  serve  for  three  months  in  suppressing  this  armed  rebellion. 
The  quota  of  New  York  was  seventeen  regiments,  or  thirteen  thousand 
men.  There  was  no  longer  hesitation  in  the  Empire  State.  The  gov- 
ernor sent  the  proclamation  to  the  Legislature,  then  in  session.  In  a 
few  hours  an  act  was  passed  conferring  large  powers  on  the  chief  magis- 
trate, and  authorizing  the  enrolment  of  thirty  thousand  men  for  two 
years,  and  an  apj^ropriation  of  §3,000,000. 

The  governor  issued  a  proclamation  ordering  the  troops  to  rendezvous 
at  Elmira  and  New  York  City.  An  officer  sent  to  Washington  obtained 
the  acceptance  of  the  surplus  regiments.  The  Secretary  of  War  sent 
marching  orders.  Contracts  for  a  large  amount  of  supplies  were  innne- 
diately  made.  On  April  24th  an  agent  of  the  State  sailed  for  Europe 
with  a  bill  of  credit  for  §500,000,  with  which  to  purchase  arms  ;  and 
very  speedily  nineteen  thousand  Enfleld  rifles,  which  cost  $375,000, 
were  lauded  at  New  York  City. 

The  authorized  thirty  thousand  men  had  l)een  raised  within  thirty-six 
days  after  the  President's  call  for  troops  ;  and  early  in  July  they  were 
organized  into  tliirty-eight  regiments.  An  active  committee  in  New 
York  City  added  ten  regiments  ;  and  on  July  1st — .seventy-seven  days 
after  the  date  of  the  President's  proclamation — New  York  troops  in 
the  held  numl»ered  forty-six  thousand  seven  hundred. 

On  April  20tli  an  immense  war  meeting  was  held  in  Union  Square, 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  So  great  was  the  multitude  that  it  was 
divided  into  four  sections,  presided  over  respectively  by  John  A.  JXix, 
Hamilton     Fish,    ex-Mayor    Havemeyer,    and    Moses     II.    Grinnell.* 

*  Moses  H.  Grinnell,  an  eminent  merchant  of  New  York  City,  was  born  at  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  in  Marcli,  1803,  and  died  in  New  York  in  November,  1877.  He  was 
educated  at  private  schools  and  at  an  academy  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers.  Bred  a  merchant,  he  frequently  went  abroad  as  supercargo.  He  removed  to 
New  York,  and  in  1829  he  became  one  of  the  firm  of  Grinnell.  ^Mintnrn  &  Comiiany.  a 
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Speeches  fraught  with  intense  fervor  were  made,  and  patriotic  resohi- 
tions  were  adopted.  That  meeting  effectually  removed  the  false  im- 
pression that  the  greed  of  commerce  was  stronger  than  patriotism  in 
jNew  York  City.  The  insurgents,  who  evidently  thought  so,  were  dis- 
appointed. One  of  their  organs,  the  Richmond  Defspatcli,  said  :  "  New 
York  will  be  remembered  with  special  hatred  by  the  South  for  all  time." 

At  that  meeting  a  Commit- 
tee of  Safety  was  appointed, 
composed  of  the  most  distin- 
guished citizens  of  New  York. 
They  met  on  the  same  evening, 
and  organized  the  famous  Union 
Defence  Committee.  *  Its  room 
(;)<>  Pine  Street)  was  open  every 
day,  and  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  every  evening.  The 
connnittee  was  charged  with  the 
duty  of  representing  '•  the  citi- 
zens in  the  collection  of  funds 
and  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business,  in  aid  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Government,  as 
the  public  interests  may  re- 
<juire."  Its  existence  continued 
about  a  year,  during  which  time 

it  disbursed  about  Si, 000, 000,  which  the  corporation  of  New  York  ap- 
propriated for  war  purposes  and  placed  at  its  disposal.  It  assisted  in  the 
ei[uipment,  etc.,  of  forty-nine  regiments,  or  about  fort}'  thousand  men. 
It  spent  of  the  city  funds  for  military  purposes  nearly  $759,000,  and  for 
the  relief  of  soldiers'  families,  $230,000.     Within  ten  days  after  the 

house  founded  many  years  before  by  Joseph  Grinuell  and  Preserved  Fish.  Mr.  Grinucll 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franlilin,  which  was  led  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Kane,  1853-55.  He  was  a  membei-  of  Congress, 
lsa9-41,  and  in  1869-71  he  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

*  Tlie  members  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  were:  John  A.  Dix,  Climrmun  ; 
Simeon  Draper,  Vice-Chairman ;  William  jVI.  Evarts,  SecreUiry ;  Theodore  Dehon, 
Treasurer  ;  Moses  Taylor.  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  Edwards  Pierrepont,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  Samuel  Sloan,  John  Jacob  Astor,  .Jr.,  John  J.  Ci.sco,  .James  S.  Wadsworlh, 
Isaac  Bell,  James  Boorman,  Charles  IT.  Marshall,  Robert  H.  JlcCurdy,  IMoscs  II.  Grimidl, 
Royal  Phelps,  William  E.  Dodge,  Green  C.  Bronson,  Hamilton  Fish,  William  F.  Ilave- 
meyer,  Charles  H.  Ru.ssell,  James  T.  Brady,  Rudolph  A.  Whitthaus,  Abiel  A.  Low, 
Prosper  M.  Wetmore,  A.  C.  Richards,  and  the  mayor,  comptroller,  and  the  presidents  of 
the  two  boards  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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President's  cnll  for  troops,  tliat  eoiiiinittee  liad  sent  to  the  field  from  the 
city  of  New  York  fully  ten  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  equipped. 

Among  the  regiments  that  went  from  the  city  of  New  York  was  the 
famous  Seventh,  National  Guard,  commanded  by  Colonel  Marshall 
Lefferts.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  young  men  of  the  best  families 
in  the  city.  Just  as  it  was  al)0ut  to  march  news  came  of  an  attack  upon 
Massachusetts  troops  in  Baltimore  by  a  mob.  The  regiment  was  fur- 
nished witii  l)all  cartridges.  As  it  marched  down  Broadway  it  was 
greeted  at  every  step  by  multitudes  of  the  citizens  on  sidewalks  and 
balconies,  and  from  windows.  At  the  ferry  it  was  joined  by  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  accompanied  by  General  B.  F.  Butler.  Both  regi- 
ments were  speeding  across  New  Jersey  by  railway  at  evening  twilight. 

Hundreds  of  families  wooed  sleep  in  vain  that  night.  They  knew 
that  blood  had  been  shed  in  Baltimore,  and  that  their  loved  ones  were 
in  imminent  peril.  But  patriotism  triumphed  over  personal  considera- 
tions. The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  marvellous.  The  women  were 
as  patriotic  as  the  men.  Five  brothers  of  a  New  York  family  enlisted 
and  mai'ched  away.  Tiieir  mother  was  absent  at  the  time.  She  wrote 
to  her  husband  : 

"  Though  1  have  loved  my  children  with  a  love  that  only  a  mother 
knows,  yet  when  I  look  upon  the  state  of  my  country,  I  cannot  withhold 
them.  In  the  name  of  tlieir  God,  and  their  mother's  God,  and  tlieir 
country's  God,  I  bid  tliem  go.  If  I  had  ten  sons  instead  of  live  I  should 
give  them  all  sooner  than  have  our  country  rent  in  fragments.'' 

This  was  the  spirit  of  the  loyal  women  all  over  the  land  during  the 
fierce  struggle  that  ensued.* 

*  The  Society  of  Friends,  or  Quakers,  were  generally  loyal.  Their  principles  forbade 
tliem  to  bear  arms,  but  they  gave  generous  aid  to  the  good  cause  by  assiduous  services  in 
hospitals,  etc.  The  society  felt  it  a  duty  to  publish  a  "  Testimony"  exhorting  their 
brethren  to  resLst  "  the  temptations  of  the  hour,"  and  while  anxious  to  uphold  the  Gov- 
ernment, not  to  "  transgress  the  principles  and  injunctions  of  the  gospel."  But  manj-  of 
the  younger  Friends  especially  gave  little  heed  to  the  "  Testimony,"  but  bore  arms  and 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  a  patriotic  Quaker  mother  in  Philadelphia,  who  wrote  to  her 
son  in  camp  :  "  Let  not  thy  musket  hold  a  silent  meeting  before  tlie  enemy." 

In  strong  contrast  with  lliis  was  the  letter  of  a  Raltimore  mother  to  her  loyal  son,  a 
clergyman  in  Boston,  who,  on  the  Sunday  after  the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  preached  a 

I)atriotic  sermon  to  his  flock.     She  wrote  : 

"B.ALTiMnnE,  .\pril  17,  l.'^lll. 
^"Mt  Dear  Son;    Your  remarks'    hwi  Sabbath  were  telegraphed  to  Baltimore  and  published  in  an 
extra.    Has  God  eent  you  to  preach  tlie  bword  or  to  preach  Christ  ? 

"  Yni'R  .Mother."' 
The  son  replied  : 

••  Boston,  .\pril  23,  1861. 
"  Dear  Mother  :  '  God  has  sent '  me  not  only  to  'preach '  the  sword,  but  to  tist  it.    When  this  Gov- 
ernment tumbles,  look  among  the  ruins  for 

"  Your  Star-Spanoi,ei>  Banner  Son." 
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After  the  President's  proclamation,  troops  from  tlie  slave-labor  States 
pressed  eagerly  toward  the  national  capital,  oljedient  to  the  shout  of 
Alexander  II.  Stephens,  as  he  moved  northward  from  Montgomery  to 
Richmond — "  On  to  Washlvgton  !''''  Tlieir  object  was  the  seizure  of 
the  Government,  its  archives  and  its  treasnry.  At  the  same  time  thou- 
sands of  men  from  the  free-labor  States  were  pressing  as  eagerly  for 
the  same  goal,  to  save  those 
precious  possessions.  News  of  a 
nuirderons  attack  npon  a  Massa- 
chusetts regiment  in  Baltimore 
by  a  mob  flashed  over  the  country 
accelerated  the  speed  of  prepara- 
tion and  march  for  the  salvation 
of  the  Republic. 

Major-General  John  E.  Wool,* 
the  second  in  command  to  the 
general  -  in  -  chief  of  the  army 
(Scott),  was  at  his  home  in  Troy, 
N.  Y.  Though  seventy-six  years 
of  age,  he  was  then  an  active  and 
vigorous  soldier.  He  hastened 
to  confer  with  Governor  Morgan, 
at  Albany.  While  they  were  in 
consultation  the  governor  re- 
ceived a  despatch  from  Washington  urging  him  to  send  troops  thither 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  general  immediately  issued  oi'ders  to  the 
quartermaster  at  New  York  to  furnish  transportation  to  Washington  for 
ail  troops  that  might  be  sent  ;  also  to  the  commissary  to  furnish  sub- 
sistence for  them  for  thirty  days. 


JOHN    ELLIS   wool,. 


*  Jolin  Ellis  Wool  was  born  in  Ncwburgh.  N.  Y.,  in  1788,  and  died  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1869.  He  became  in  his  youth  a  bookseller  in  Troy,  studied  law,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1812  entered  the  army  as  captain  of  a  company  raised  in  Troy.  He  served 
.uallautly  in  the  War  of  1812-13.  At  the  peace  he  was  retained  in  the  army.  In  1832  he 
was  sent  to  Europe  to  examine  some  of  the  military  systems  on  the  ConthK.'nt.  He 
became  a  brigadier-general  in  1841,  and  performed  excellent  service  in  Mexico  in  184G-4H. 
especially  in^organrzins?  and  disciplining  volunteers.  For  his  bravery  in  the  battle  of 
Buena  Vista,  which  he  planned,  he  was  brevetted  mapr-general,  and  received  the  thanks 
of  Congress  and  a  sword.  In  ISoG  he  quelled  Indian  disturbances  in  Oregon.  At  the 
breakim-  out  of  the  Civil  War  General  Wool,  in  command  of  the  Eastern  Department, 
took  measures  which  saved  Washington  City  from  capture  by  the  Confederates.  He  was 
commissioned  major-general  in  May,  1862,  and  lie  commanded  the  expedition  that  took 
possession  of  Norfolk  that  month. 
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The  governor  went  to  New  York  that  night ;  the  general  followed  two 
days  afterward,  and  made  liis  lieadquarters  at  the  St.  Nicliolas  Hotel. 
There  he  conferred  with  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  arranged 
plans  for  the  salvation  of  the  capital,  which  was  then  so  isolated  by  a 
cordon  of  enemies  that  Scott  could  not  communicate  by  telegraph  to  a 
regiment  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  neither  could  any  communi- 
cation reach  the  President  from  beyond  those  limits.  Under  these  cii'- 
cumstances  General  Wool  assumed  the  gravest  responsibihties,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Union  Defence  Committee  and  the  co-operation  of 
Commodores  Breeze  and  Stringham,  succeeded  in  saving  the  capital. 

The  battle  of  Bull's  Run,  in  July,  gave  a  new  inijietus  to  tlie  demand 
for  troop.-i,  and  Governor  Morgan  issued  a  proclamation  for  twenty-tive 
thousand  three  years'  men,  tlie  money  to  raise  and  eqniji  them  to  be  paid 
l>y  the  National  Government.  The  (piota  of  New  York  was  increased 
from  time  to  time,  and  on  January  1st,  1S<)2,  it  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand.  Its  troops  had  taken  part  in  every  engagement  east  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains  and  south  of  Washington. 

A  called  session  of  Congress  opened  on  July  -tth,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  then  just  begun.  Authority 
was  given  for  raising  iive  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  and  appropriating 
$.500,000,000  to  pay  the  expenses.  These  acts  inijilied  a  heavy  loan  from 
the  people.  Could  it  be  ol)tained  ^  Tlie  question  was  soon  answered.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  borrowed  $-i70,000,- 
000  of  the  loyal  people,  of  which  sum  New  York  alone  had  advanced 
$210,000,000.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  of  gen- 
erous faith  in  the  people.  Tlie  risk  was  tremendous,  Init  tiie  jewel  to  be 
secured  was  beyond  price.  Without  this  advance  arms  could  not  have 
been  bought,  nor  ships  I)uilt,  nor  armies  moved,  and  the  Ilepulilio  must 
have  perished.  Again  New  York  saved  it.  Her  sons  appreciated  tlie 
peril  and  the  value  of  the  endangered  treasure,  and  flew  to  the  rescue. 

AVliile  thousands  of  loyal  men  were  hastening  to  the  field,  loyal  women 
were  devising  plans  and  taking  measures  for  their  aid  and  comfort.  On 
the  day  when  tlie  President's  call  for  troops  apjjeared  (April  15tlO,  Miss 
Almena  Bates,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  took  steps  to  found  an  associ- 
ation for  the  purpose.  On  the  same  day  women  of  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
organized  a  society  to  furnish  nurses  for  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers, 
and  provisions  and  clothing  for  them.  A  few  days  later  women  of 
Lowell,  Mass.,  did  the  same  thing,  and  on  the  19th  women  of  Cleve- 
land, O. ,  formed  an  association  for  the  more  immediately  practical  pur- 
pose of  giving  assistance  to  the  families  of  volunteers. 

This   spontaneous  outcropping  of  the   tenderest   feelings    of   women 
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suggested  the  formation,  in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  of  the  powerful 
society  known  as  tlie  United  States  Sanitary  Commission.  Fifty  or 
sixty  benevolent  women  of  New  York  met  by  appointment  on  April 
26th,  1S61,  when  a  Central  Eelief  Association  was  suggested.  They 
formed  a  plan,  and  the  women  of  the  city  were  invited  to  assemble  at  the 
Cooper  Union  to  consider  it  on  the  29th.  Many  leading  gentlemen  of 
the  city  were  invited  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  response  to  the  call 
was  ample  in  number,  charac- 
ter, and  linancial  resotirces. 
David  Dudley  Field  presided. 
The  Vice-President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  (Hannibal  Ilandin) 
addressed  the  meeting.  A  be- 
nevolent organization  known 
as  the  Women's  Central  Relief 
Association  was  effected,  and 
the  venerable  Dr.  Valentine 
]\Iott  was  chosen  its  president. 
The  chief  actor  in  this  move- 
ment was  the  Eev.  II.  W. 
liellows,  D.D.,  pastor  of  All 
Souls  (Unitarian)  Church." 

The    necessity    for    a    much 
broader  field  of  action  was  soon 

perceived,  and  early  in  June  the  Secretary  of  Way  authorized  the  forma- 
tion of  a  "  Commission  of  inquiry  and  advice  in  res[iect  of  the  sanitary 
interests  of  the  United  States."'  Eminent  civilians  and  soldiers  formed 
the  commission.  Dr.  Bellow.s,  its  real  author,  was  chosen  its  president. 
He  submitted  a  plan  of  operations  which  was  adopted,  and  the  associa- 
tion assumed  the  name  of  the  UNrrED  States  S.vnitaey  Commission. f 


HENRY    W.    BELLOWS. 


*  Ili-niy  Whitney  Bellows,  D.D.,  an  eloquent  clergyman  of  the  Unitarian  Cliurch.  was 
liiiru  in  Boston  in  June,  1814.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  and  at  Harvard 
Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  (All  Souls)  in  New  York  in  1838,  where  he  labored  successfully  forty-four  years. 
He  was  the  principal  projector  of  the  Chiistimi  Inqttirer,  a  Unitariau  newspaper,  and  its 
chief  contributor.  He  was  the  real  originator  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission. 
Dr.  Bellows  died  in  January,  1882. 

t  The  seal  of  the  Sanitary  Commis.sion  bore  tlie  device  of  an  angel  of  mercy  descending 
from  the  clouds  upon  a  deserted  battle-field,  where  a  soldier  is  seen  administering  aid  to 
a  wounded  comrade.  The  first  officers  of  the  commission  were  :  Henry  W .  Bellows, 
D.D.,  President;  Professor  A.  D.  Bache,  LL.D.,  Vice-Predthul ;  Elislia  Harris,  M.D., 
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Frederick  Law  ( )liiistod  was  ap])oiiited  its  resident  secretary,  and  became 
its  real  manager. 

Tlie  object  of  the  comnussion  was  to  supjdement  Government  defi- 
ciencies. An  appeal  was  made  to  the  people  for  contributions.  The 
response  was  most  generous.  Supplies  and  money  flowed  in  from  al! 
quarters  sufficient  to  meet  every  demand.  All  over  the  country  men, 
women,  and  children  were  seen  working  singly  or  collectively  for  it. 
Fairs  were  held  in  cities  and  large  towns  which  raised  immense  sums  of 
money  for  the  treasury  of  the  commission.  The  city  of  Poughkeepsie, 
with  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  held  a  fair  and  contributed  to  the 
treasury  of  the  commission  one  dollar  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child 

of  its  population— $l(i, 01 10.  The  treas- 
urer of  the  Soldiers'  Sanitary  Fair  in 
tlie  city  of  Xew  York  (John  II.  (Jourlie) 
received  from  the  treasurer  of  the  com- 
mission a  receipt  for  $1,0(10,0(10,  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  fair.  The  com- 
mission established  branches.  And)u- 
lances,  army  wagons,  and  steamboats 
Mere  employed  in  transporting  the  sick 
and  wounded  soldiers  under  its  charge. 
It  followed  the  army  closely  in  all 
campaigns.  Before  the  smoke  of  con- 
flict had  been  fairly  lifted  there  was 
seen  the  commission  with  it.s  tents,  its 
vehicles,  and  its  supplies. 
The  grand  work  of  tlie  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  was  con- 
tinually made  plain  during  the  war,  and  especially  at  its  close,  when  the 
success  of  its  labors  was  considered.  The  loyal  peo]ile  of  the  land,  justly 
confiding  in  its  wisdom,  energy,  and  integrity,  had  given  to  it  supplies 
valued  at  $1.5,000,000,  and  money  to  the  amount  of  $5,000,000. 

Later  in  the  same  year  (ly(>l)  another  and  most  efficient  and  important 
association  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  promote  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the  soldiers.  It 
M'as  suggested  by  Vincent  Collyer,  an  artist,  and  a  most  earnest  worker  in 
the  cause  of  Christian  effort  of  every  kind.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  New  York.  At  a  national  con- 
vention of  such  associations  held  in  their  hall  in  November  to  consult 
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Correspomliiiff  Secretary;  General  George  W.  Ciillum,  Alexander  E.  Sliiras,  Robert  C. 
Wood,  il.D.,  Wolcott  Gibbs.  Cornelius  R.  Agnew.  M.D,,  George  T.  Strong.  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  31. D.,  and  .7.  S.  N"ewljcrry,  M.D.,  Cdiiiinimrjiiers. 
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upon  the  oest  efforts  to  lie  made  fur  tlie  spiritual  good  of  the  soldiers, 
the  ^^'ITED  States  Christian  Comjiission  was  organized,  and  George 
H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  its  presiding  officer.* 

This  commission  worked  upon  the  same  general  plan  adopted  by  tlie 
Sanitary  Commission.  Its  labors  were  by  no  means  confined  to  spiritual 
and  intellectual  ministrations,  but  were  extended  to  the  distribution  of  a 
vast  amount  of  food,  hospital  stores,  delicacies,  and  clotliing.  It,  too, 
followed  the  great  national  armies,  and  was  like  a  twin  angel  of  mercy 
with  the  Sanitary  Commission.  It  co-operated  efficiently  with  the 
chaplains  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  cast  about  the  soldiers  and 
seamen  a  salutary  hedge  of  Chris- 
tian intluence.  The  money  col- 
lected for  the  use  of  tlie  commis- 
sion was  mostly  gatliered  by  the 
women  of  various  Christian  de- 
nominations. It  was  a  free-will 
offering,  and  amounted,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  about  81,000,001). 
Tiie  entire  receipts  of  the  com- 
mission in  money  and  supplies  were 
fully  §tj,U(iU,UOO. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  an  out- 
line picture  of  the  attitude  of  the 
people    of   the    Commonwealth   of 

Ne\v  York  during  that  crucial  period  of  its  history — namely,  the  first 
few  months  of  tlie  kindling  and  progress  of  the  great  Civil  AYar.  We 
have  seen  how  firmly  they  received  the  cruel  and  sudden  shock  ;  how 
willingly  they  sacrificed  their  personal  interests  for  the  general  good  ; 
how  generously  they  gave  men  and  money  for  the  salvation  of  the  life  of 
the  Republic  ;  and  what  a  wonderful  system  of  philanthropic  and  patri- 
otic efi'ort  they  inaugurated  and  sustained  in  causing  the  loyal  people  of 
the  land  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  defenders  of  our  common  country  a 
free-will  offering  of  $26,000,000  ! 


VINCENT    COLLYEIi. 


*  The  officers  of  tho  Christian  Commission  were  :  George  II.  Stuart,  Chairman  ;  Rev. 
W.  E.  Boardman,  Secretary ;  Josepli  Patterson,  Treasurer,  and  Goorire  H.  Stuart, 
Bishop  E.  S.  Janes,  D.D.,  Charles  Demouds,  John  P.  Croser,  and  Juy  Cooke,  Executice 
Committee. 
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CHAPTER   XXXYIII. 

There  was  a  remarkable  change  in  the  pohtical  aspect  of  New  York 
hite  in  1SG2.  The  OpjJositioii  charged  the  national  administration  with 
a  design  to  destroy  the  institution  of  slavery.  Countenance  was  given 
to  this  opinion  because  many  of  the  Republican  nominees  for  office  at 
the  fall  election  were  known  to  be  advocates  of  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
The  Republican  nominee  for  governor,  James  S.  AV'adsworth,  held  the 
most  extreme  radical  views  of  his  party  on  this  subject. 

The  Democrats  nominated  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor.  Both 
parties  expressed,  in  the  resolutions  of  their  respective  conventions,  their 
firm  determination  to  uphold  the  National  Government  in  its  struggle 
with  its  foes.  The  citizens  of  the  State  were  then  divided  into  two  great 
parties.  Republican  and  Democratic.  There  was  a  small  party  of  adhe- 
rents of  the  Bell  organization  of  1S60,  whose  views  were  expressed  in 
the  phrase,  "  The  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the 
Laws." 

At  the  fall  election  ex-Governor  Seymour  and  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates for  State  offices  were  elected  by  a  majority  of  nearly  eleven  thou- 
sand votes.  The  Senate  remained  overwhelmingly  Republican,  while 
there  was  a  tic  in  the  Assembly  at  the  beginning  of  1863. 

While  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  State  on  account  of  the  war 
were  increasing,  and  the  commonwealth  was  pledged  to  pay  its  debts  in 
coin,  its  revenues  were  diminished  over  $r)()0,()()0  by  the  financial  policy 
of  the  National  Government  at  that  time,  in  exempting  its  bonds  from 
State  taxation,  etc.  The  banks  of  the  State  held  iBl'2.5,()O0,0O0  of  these 
various  untaxetl  bonds.  The  State  debt  (caiuil  and  funded)  in  the  fall 
of  1862  was  nearly  $31,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  this  diminution  of  its  revenue,  the  State  of  New 
York  continued  its  gigantic  exertions  in  support  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  appropriated  men  and  money  with  a  lavish  hand.  During 
1862  it  sent  one  hundred  and  twenty  regiments  to  the  field  in  response 
to  two  calls  of  the  President  for  troops  for  nine  months  and  for  the  war 
— six  hundred  thousand  in  nundier.  New  York  paid  a  bounty  of  fifty 
dollars  eacli  for  volunteers,  for  which  purpose  $3, 650, 00(»  were  required, 
making  the  war  expenditure  of  the   State  $10,000,000.     The  subscrip- 
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tioiis  of  towns  and  counties  for  die  same  purpose  were  equal  in  amount, 
making  the  contributions  of  the  people  of  the  State  $20,000,000. 

At  the  close  of  ls*!2  the  imml)er  of  soldiers  furnished  l)y  the  State  of 
New  York,  including  recruits  for  tlie  regular  army  and  for  regiments  in 
other  States,  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand.  Of  the  regiments 
raised  seventy-one  had  their  headcpiarters  in  New  York  City.  At  tlie 
close  of  the  year  the  citizens  of  tlie  State  liad  contributed  to  tlie  support 
of  tiie  Government  in  taxes,  gifts,  and  loans  to  the  nation  $300,000,000 
and  eiglity  tliousand  volunteers. 

The  beginning  of  18C;5  was  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  tiie  life  of  our 
Republic.  On  that  day,  by  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  by  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  human  slavery  was  abolislied  from  every  part 
of  the  Union,  and  our  country  became,  for  the  first  time,  really 

"  Tlic  laud  of  Ur'  five  and  the  fioiuc  of  the  hnive." 

Up  to  tliat  period  the  fortunes  of  war  had  generally  favored  the  ene- 
mies of  the  liepublic.  From  tliat  time  until  peace  was  secured  by  the 
wisdom,  patience,  and  valor  of  the  loyal  people,  almost  continual 
tiiumplis  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  national  troops. 

Horatio  Seymour  was  again  inaugurated  Governor  of  New  York 
on  January  1st,  1803.  Ilis  first  message  to  the  Legislature  was  a 
vigorous  dissent  from  the  entire  policy  of  the  national  administration. 
He  declared  that  Congress  and  the  Government  had  violated  the  rights 
of  the  States.  He  traced  the  origin  of  the  war  to  a  disregard  of  the 
oljligations  of  the  Constitution,  disrespect  for  constituted  authority,  and 
local  and  sectional  prejudices.  He  believed  the  war  might  have  l)een 
averted,  but  when  its  floodgates  were  opened  the  administration  was  in- 
adecpiate  to  comprehon.d  its  dimensions  or  to  control  its  sweep.  lie 
ciiargcd  the  Government  with  extravagance  and  corruption  in  every 
department,  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  in  making 
arbitrary  arrests  in  disregard  of  the  riglits  and  authority  of  the  States, 
suppressing  journals,  proclaiming  martial  law,  and  "  attempting  to 
emancipate  the  slaves."  He  declared  that  tlie  administration  had 
effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  Government ;  tliat  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  were  imminent  ;  and  that  the  Government,  in  its  per- 
sistent attempts  to  subjugate  the  South,  in  violation  of  its  solemn  pledges 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had  failed  in  the  attainment  of  its  ends.  At 
the  same  time  he  declared  that  thj  Union  must  be  restored  to  its  integ- 
rity as  it  existed  before  the  war  ;  that  the  situation  as  it  stood  must  be 
accepted  ;  that  the  armies  in  the  field  must  be  supported  ;  that  all 
the  re(|uirements  of  the  Constitution  must  promptly  be  responded  to, 
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and  tliiit  uiuler  no  circiiiustances  could  a  division  of  tlie  Union  be 
conceded. 

Tin's  arraiij'nniont  of  the  National  Ciovernnient  at  the  l)ar  of  public 
opinion  by  the  distinguished  (rovernor  of  the  great  conunonwealth  of 
New  York  had  a  powerful  influence  in  cooling  the  ardor  of  the  loyal 
])eople,  particularly  in  Iiis  own  State.  The  patriotic  tone  of  the  message 
gave  it  greater  puissance.  The  line  of  partisan  demarcation  between  the 
two  great  political  parties,  which  had  been  almost  obliterated  by  the  com- 
mon effort  to  oppose  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  secessionists, 
Avas  now  conspicuously  restored.  The  Peace  Faction  made  the  message 
an  instriiment  for  the  discouragement  of  volunteering,  and  demagogues 
at  the  North  who  sympathized  with  the  insurgents  made  it  a  basis  for 
inllammatory  harangues  intended  to  divide  and  distract  the  loyal  jieople, 
and  to  excite  a  counter-demonstration  in  favor  of  the  schemes  of  the 
conspirators. 

Early  in  June  a  mass-meeting  of  members  of  the  Peace  Faction  as- 
sembled in  New  York  City  and  adopted  a  series  of  cliaracteristic  resolu- 
tions. They  declared  their  fealty  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  "  sov- 
ereignty of  the  States  ;"  denied  that  the  National  Government  had  riglitful 
power  to  "  coerce  a  State  ;"  asserted  that  the  war  was  unconstitutional 
and  ought  to  "  be  put  an  end  to,"'  and  protested  against  the  "  cowardly, 
des]iotic,  and  inhuman  act  of  banishing  C.  L.  Yallandigham."  *  Ad- 
ministration and  Democratic  conventions  were  held  in  September,  the 
former  recommending  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  latter 
pledging  their  support  to  the  Government  in  sufiduing  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  Union. 

The  obstructions  which  the  Peace  Faction  continually  cast  in  the  way 
of  enlistments  compelled  the  President,  under  the  authority  of  Congress, 
to  order  a  general  conscription  or  draft  to  fill  up  the  rank  of  the  armies. 
Organized  resistance  to  this  measure  instantly  appeared.  The  leaders  of 
the  Peace  Faction  denounced  the  law  and  all  acts  under  it,  with  arbitrary 

*  lu  the  spriug  of  1863  Clement  L.  Yallaudigham,  an  ex-member  of  Congress  from 
Ohio,  "was  especially  busy  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  disaffection  to  the  Government  among 
the  people  of  Ohio.  General  Biirnside,  in  command  of  the  military  department  in  which 
Yallandigham  was  operating,  had  issued  a  general  order  for  the  suppression  of  seditious 
s]3eech  and  action,  and  threatened  the  punishment  due  to  spies  and  traitors  to  such 
offenders.  Yallandigham  defied  the  military  power  and  denounced  the  order.  He  was 
arrested  at  his  own  house  at  Dayton,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  close  confinement  in  a  fortress  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  This  sentence 
■was  conunuted  to  banishment  within  the  Confederate  lines.  Ilis  Southern  fl-iends  treated 
him  so  coldly  that  he  left  them  in  disgu.st,  went  to  Canada,  and  tarried  awhile  with  Con- 
federate refugees  there.  Meanwhile  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Ohio  nominated 
him  for  governor. 
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arrests  for  treasonable;  practices,*  as  despotic  and  unconstitutional.  An 
obscure  lawyer  in  New  York  named  McC'unn,  who  had  been  elected 
judge,  so  decided.  lie  was  sustained  bj  three  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania — Lowrie,  Woodward,  and  Thompson.  Supported 
In-  these  decisions,  opposition  politicians  opposed  the  draft  with  a  high 
hand.  Kindred  newspapers  and  public  speakers  joined  in  the  denun- 
ciations. The  national  anniversary  (July  4th)  was  made  the  special  occa- 
sion for  their  utterances. 

Distinguished  luenibers  of  the  Peace  Faction  exhorted  the  jjeople  to 
stand  firmly  in  0])position  to  what  they  called  the  "  usurpations  of  the 
Government."  One  of  the  mcst  exalted  among  these  opponents  of  the 
Government,  in  an  address  at  Tammany  Hall  on  July  4th,  uttered  sneers 
because  Vicksburg  had  not  been  taken,  and  taunted  the  President  with 
having  uttered  a  "  midnight  cry  for  help''  ])ecaiise  of  Lee's  invasion  of 
Maryland.  At  that  moment  Vicksburg  and  thirty-seven  thousand  prison- 
ers of  war  were  in  the  possession  of  General  Grant,  and  Lee  and  his 
legions,  discomfited  at  Gettysburg,  were  preparing  to  fly  back  to  Vir- 
ginia. These  two  decisive  battles  of  the  war  had  been  fought  and  won 
by  the  National  troops,  and  tlie  safety  of  the  Republic  was  assured  in 
spite  of  the  Peace  Faction. 

On  the  evening  of  July  8d  an  incendiary  liand-bill,  calculated  to  incite 
to  insurrection,  was  scattered  over  the  city,  and  a  morning  newspaper 
advised  its  readers  to  provide  themselves  with  a  "  good  rifled  musket, 
a  few  pounds  of  powder,  and  a  hundred  or  two  of  shot"  to  "  defend 
their  homes  and  personal  liberties  from  invasion  from  any  quarter."  It 
is  believed  that  an  organized  outbreak  had  been  planned  and  would  have 
been  executed,  but  for  the  successes  of  the  Nationals  at  Vicksburg  and 
Gettysburg.  The  draft  began  in  New  York,  on  July  13th,  1SC3,  in  a 
building  on  the  corner  of  Forty-sixth  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  Sud- 
denly a  large  crowd,  who  had  cut  the  telegraph  wires  leading  out  of  the 
city,  appeared,  attacked  the  Ijuilding,  drove  out  the  men  in  charge  of  the 

*  .Just  after  the  proclamation  for  a  conscription  appeared,  a  public  meeting  wa-s  held  in 
All);iiiy  to  eonsider  the  arrest  of  Vallandigham.  Governor  Seymour  was  invited  to 
attend,  lie  declined,  but  sent  a  letter  in  which  he  expressed  his  views  very  freely.  lie 
denounced  the  act  as  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  rights  of  every  American  (-itizeii. 
He  pronounced  the  order  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  violated  by  the  prisoner,  invalid. 
He  declared  that  the  governments  and  the  courts  of  some  of  the  great  Western  States  had 
.sunk  into  insignificance  before  despotie  military  power.  lie  .said  that,  having  given  to 
the  Goveriuuent  a  generous  support,  the  people  would  now  "  pau.se  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
government  it  is  for  which  we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  treasure  ;"  to 
determine  "  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellion  at  the  South  or  to  destroy 
free  institutions  at  the  Xcirth." 
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draft,  jioured  kerosene  oil  over  the  floor  of  tlie  room,  and  very  soon  that 
and  the  adjoining  edifice  were  in  flames.  The  firemen  and  the  police 
M'ere  driven  off.  So  began  a  violent  tmuult  in  which  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  chiefly  foreigners  by  birtli  and  disloyal  men  from  the  South- 
ern States,  were  engaged  for  three  full  days  and  nights.  Tiie  draft  was 
only  a  pretext.  The  cry  against  it  soon  ceased,  and  was  supplemented 
by  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  Abolitionists  !  Down  with  the  nigger  ! 
Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis  !' " 

The  mob  compelled  hundreds  of  citizens  drivcii  out  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  winch  they  liad  closed,  to  join  tiiem,  and,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  drink,  arson  antl  plunder  became  the  business  of  the 
rioters.  The  special  ol)jects  of  tlieir  wrath  were  tiie  innocent  colored 
people.  They  laid  in  ashes  the  Colored  (Jrplian  Asylum.  Tiie  terrified 
inmates,  who  fled  in  terror,  were  pursued  and  cruelly  l)eaten.  Men  and 
MX)men  were  pounded  to  death  in  the  streets,  and  the  colored  people 
were  hunted  as  if  they  were  noxious  wild  beasts.  Finally  the  police, 
aided  l)y  some  troops,  suppressed  the  insurrection  in  the  city,  but  not 
until  a  thousand  persons  had  been  slain  or  wounded,  fifty  buildings  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  mol),  a  large  number  of  stores  and  dwellings  not 
burned  had  been  sacked  or  plundered,  and  projjerty  valued  at  §2,(luO,()lM) 
had  been  wasted.  This  riot  was  evidently  an  irregular  outbreak  of  a 
vast  conspiracy  planned  by  disloyal  men  in  both  sections  of  the  Union. 

Governor  Seymour,  who  was  at  the  sea-shore  a  few  miles  from  New 
York,  interposed  his  jjersonal  influence  to  quell  the  disturl)ance  on  the 
second  day  of  the  riot.  He  came  up  to  the  scene  of  tumult,  and  after 
issuing  a  proclamation  declaring  the  town  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
he  repaired  to  the  City  Hall,  and  from  its  stef)s  addressed  the  angry 
multitude  in  soothing  words,  telling  them  that  he  had  sent  his  adjutant- 
general  to  the  Xational  Capital  to  demand  a  suspension  of  the  draft  until 
a  judicial  decision  concerning  it  might  be  obtained.  His  mild  exhorta- 
tion was  unheeded,  of  course.  The  mol)  while  waiting  went  on  plun- 
deriui!:,  burnino-,  and  murderini>-.  until  the  strong  arm  of  physical  force 
— military  and  police — restrained  them. 

The  governor's  •"  demand  "'  M'as  not  complied  with.  Tlie  exigency 
was  too  vitallv  important  and  the  danger  was  too  pressing  to  safely 
admit  of  delay.  To  save  the  Republic  the  army  must  be  strengthened. 
The  draft  was  resumed.  General  Dix  asked  Governor  Seymour  for 
military  aid  to  enforce  the  measure.  It  was  refused,  when  the  Secretary 
of  War  ordered  many  regiments  and  batteries  of  artillery  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  commander  of  the  Department  of  the  East.  An  enrolment 
of  the  militia  in  New  York,  wliich  was  completed  in  September,  showed 
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tliat  there  were  live  liundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  men  in  the  State  subject  to  the  draft. 

Early  in  ISfiS  a  powerful  association  was  formed  in  the  city  of  New 
York  for  the  special  purpose  of  giving  support,  moral  and  physical,  to 
the  Xational  Government  in  its  struggles  with  its  foes,  secret  and  open. 
It  was  organized  on  March  30tli,  1803,  with  the  title  of  the  "  Union 
League  Clnb,"  and  did  noble  service  to  the  good  cause  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  This  club  was  essentially  the  child  of  tlie  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission. 

The  Union  League  Club  asked  Governor  Seymour  to  give  them  au- 
tliority  to  recruit  a  regiment  of  colored  troops.  He  refused,  un  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  do  so.  That  authority  was  imme- 
diately given  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  within  a  month  a  full  regi- 
ment was  recruited  and  placed  in  camp,  for  which  duty  the  Chil)  con- 
tributed $1S,00().  The  regiment  received  their  colors  (presented  hy  the 
loyal  women  of  the  city)  in  front  of  the  club  house.  Six  months  after 
the  riot,  wlien  no  colored  man  dared  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New 
York,  this  regiment  marched  down  Broadway  on  its  journey  to  the  field, 
receiving  tokens  of  respect  and  honor  at  every  step. 

In  February,  1863,  Congress  passed  an  act  for  the  establislmient  of  a 
national  paj)er  currency  that  should  circulate  at  par  in  all  parts  of  the 
I' nion  ;  also  for  the  creation  of  national  banking  institutions.  The  author 
of  this  admirable  scheme,  which  has  worked  so  beneficently  for  the  peo- 
ple and  the  nation,  is  the  venerable  John  Thompson,  then  as  now  (1887) 
an  eminent  financier  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  and  Mr.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  were  intimate  personal  friends.  So  early  as 
June,  1861,  Mr.  Thompson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary,  proposed  the 
plan,  which  Congress  substantially  adopted.  When  the  law  was  passed 
Mr.  Thompson  showed  his  "'  faith  by  his  works."  He  estal)lished  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  first  bank  under  the  law,  and  called  it  tlie  "  Chase 
National  Bank." 

As  the  war  went  on  the  State  of  New  York  continued  to  make  strik- 
ing displays  of  its  vast  military  strength  and  other  resources.  The  year 
isfi-t  was  a  memorable  one  in  its  history.  General  prosperity  prevailed. 
Tlie  people  bore  the  enormous  burdens  laid  upon  them  with  cheerful ne.-:s 
and  alacrity.  Careful  of  the  credit  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth, 
the  Legishiti;re  early  in  the  year  adopted  a  joint  resolution  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  nuide  between  the  foreign  and  domestic  creditors  of 
the  State  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  State  debt.  It  was  done,  and 
the  interest  was  paid  to  all  alike  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  At  the  same 
session  provision  was  imide  to  secure  at  the  general  election  the  votes  of 
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the  soldiers  and  seamen  wIid  iniy,ht  be  absent  on  actual  duty  at  the  time. 
,Vt  tlie  Presidential  election  in  the  fall  thousands  of  electors  engaged  in 
the  naval  and  military  service  voted  bv  proxy. 

President  Lincoln  was  renominated  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  by  the 
Republicans.  General  George  B.  McClellan,  who  had  left  the  army,  was 
the  Democratic  opponent,  and  received  the  solid  vote  of  the  Peace  Fac- 
tion. But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  of  the  loyal  people. 

The  National  Government,  having  information  that  Confederates  in 
Canada,  acting  as  agents  of  the  rebel  government,  had  formed  a  con- 
spiracy to  interfere  with  the  Presidential  election  and  endeavor  to  inau- 
gurate a  counter-revolution  in  the  Northern  States,  by  sending  refugees, 
deserters  from  the  Union  armies,  aliens,  and  others  to  vote,  precautionarv 
measures  were  taken.  General  Dix,  commander  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  provided  for  the  arrest  and  summary  punishment  of  such 
offenders  against  the  jnirity  and  freedom  of  the  ballot  and  of  social  order. 
lie  was  seconded  l)y  Governor  Seymour.  On  November  2d  the  Mayor 
of  New  York  City  (Gunther)  received  a  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  (Seward)  warning  hini  that  a  conspiracy  among  the  Confederate 
agents  in  Canada  was  on  foot  to  burn  the  principal  cities  in  the  Northern 
States  on  the  day  of  the  Presidential  election. 

To  protect  the  city  of  New  York  at  that  election  about  seven  thousand 
troops  were  sent  to  the  vicinity  and  placed  on  steamboats  which  were 
anchored  in  the  surrounding  waters,  ready  for  prompt  action  at  any  mo- 
ment. General  B.  F.  Butler  was  sent  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  take  the 
chief  command. 

The  Confederates  and  their  Northern  friends  were  foiled  by  this 
prompt  and  energetic  action,  and  peace  and  good  order  were  maintained 
at  the  elections  throughout  the  State.  Butler  left  the  command  of  the 
troops  with  General  Ilawley  on  November  15th,  when  all  danger  seemed 
to  be  overpast.  But  ten  days  afterward  the  execution  of  a  part  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  attempted  in  the  city  of  New  York  bysetting  on  fire,  at  the  same 
hour  at  night,  of  a  large  nuudjer  of  hotels  and  Barnum's  Museum.  ()ne 
of  the  culprits,  who  was  caught  and  hanged,  confessed  that  he  and  several 
others  had  been  sent  by  Confederates  in  Canada  to  lay  the  city  of  New 
York  in  ashes.  They  intended  to  start  the  conflagration  on  the  night  of 
the  election,  but  some  of  their  inflammable  material  was  not  then  ready. 

At  the  fall  election  in  ISfi-t  Reuben  E.  Fenton*  was  chosen  Governor 

*  Reuben  E.  Fenton  was  born  .July  4th,  1S19,  in  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y.  ;  a 
tlescendant  of  one  of  the  noted  early  settlers  of  Connecticut.  lie  worked  on  his  father's 
farm  in  the  warm  season  and  studied  in  a  log  school-house  in  winter  until  lie  was  fifteen 
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of  the  State  of  New  York  In"  the  Republicans,  l)y  u  majority  of  over 
eiglit  thousand  votes.  During  that  year  the  conimonweiilth  had  put 
forth  its  miglit  in  a  surprising  manner.  It  sent  into  the  field  from 
its  farms  and  worivsliop.s  and  mercantile  life  161,00-1:  men.  From  April, 
1861,  to  December,  lS6-t,  the  State  had  given  to  the  military  service 
437,701  men,  of  which  number 
409,426  had  entered  the  army  and 
28,275  the  navy.  To  preserve  a 
record  of  every  man  sent  from 
Xew  York  to  the  field,  and  for 
a  depository  of  battle-flags  and 
other  trophies  of  the  war,  a 
Bureau  of  Military  Statistics  was 
established  at  the  State  capital, 
and  for  its  nse  a  fire-proof  build- 
ing was  subsequently  erected.  Out 
of  the  enrolled  militia  of  the  State 
a  National  Guard  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  about  forty-six  thousand 
men. 

At  the  beginning  of  1865  there 
was  a  glowing  promise  of  a  speedy 
termination  of  the  war  and  the 
re-establishment  of  a  I'nion  strengthened  and  ]iowerful.  Brilliant  vic- 
tories had  been  won  by  the  great  armies  led  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Sherman.  The  latter  had  marched  triumphantly  through  Georgia — the 
"  Empire  State  of  the  South" — from  Atlanta  to  the  sea,  and  discovered 

years  old,  when  he  rct-oivcil  a  little  academic  education.  lu  early  life  he  became  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  lumljer  business.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  elected  sn|iei-- 
visor  of  his  town,  and  held  the  office  eiglit  years.  In  1840  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Assembly,  and  in  1849  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  Democrat,  but  he  firmly 
opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  fought  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill,  which  effected  it.  With  the  passage  of  that  act  by  the  joint  action  of  the  Democrats 
and  slaveholders.  Mr.  Fentou  abandoned  the  Democratic  Party,  and  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Republican  Party  at  its  organization  in  1854.  He  presided  al  the  first 
Republican  Slate  Convention  in  :^ew  York.  In  1856  the  Republican  Party  elected  him 
to  Congress,  wherein  he  served  four  terms  successively.  In  1864  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  his  native  State.  Horatio  Si'vmour  was  his  opjionent.  .\n  active  war  governor,  he 
won  the  affection  of  all  soldiers  by  the  warm  interest  he  always  manifested  in  tlien- 
welfare  in  or  oiU  of  the  army.  His  general  policy  during  his  administration  was  gener- 
ally approved  by  the  best  men  of  both  parties.  He  was  engaged  in  the  l)usiness  of  bank- 
ing at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  very  suddenly,  from  heart  di.sease,  in  his 
private  office  at  his  banking-house  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  August  25th,  1885.  In  jjerson 
Governor  Fenton  was  tall  and  slender,  and  graceful  in  figure  and  movements. 
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tlie  fatal  weakness  of  the  Confederacy  ;  tlie  former,  at  Petersburg,  was 
destroying  the  props  of  the  Confederate  capital,  Uicluuond,  which  even 
then  was  tottering  to  its  fall. 

In  his  message  to  the  Legislature  (January,  ISGo)  (Tovernur  Fenton 
congratulated  the  people  of  j^ew  York  because  of  abounding  prosperity 
in  every  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  bright  outlook  of  the  future 
for  the  nation.  He  snhniitted  to  them  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  to 
the  National  Constitution  proposed  l)y  Congress  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  with  an  earnest  recommendation  for  its  prompt  adoption.  It 
was  done. 

The  congratulations  of  the  governor  were  jnstilied  by  events.  On 
April  0th  the  main  C^onfederate  Army  under  General  Iioliert  E.  Lee  was 
surrendered  to  General  Grant  at  Appomattox  Court-ILoiise,  in  YirgiTiia  ; 
and  the  next  larger  Confederate  force,  under  General  Joseph  E.  John- 
ston, surrendered  to  (ireneral  Sherman  near  Haleigh,  in  !Xortli  Carolina, 
on  the  lith.     These  two  events  caused  the  speedy  ending  of  the  war. 

The  telegraph  had  thrilled  the  loyal  people  with  the  glad  tidings  of 
these  auspicious  events,  when  it  checked  the  exuberance  of  that  joy  by 
iin]iarting  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  theatre  in  Washington,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April,  lie  expired  the  next  morning.  The  Vice-President  (Andrew 
Johnson)  immediately  assumed  the  functions  of  the  exalted  office,  and 
the  integrity  and  strength  of  the  Government  experienced  no  shock  from 
the  dx'eadful  blow. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  in  May,  1S6.5,  the  State  of  New  York  had 
furnished  for  the  conflict  4:7 '3, 4: i'-]  men,  including  lfi,0(»J  militiamen 
mustered  for  a  less  term  of  service  than  three  months.  Of  this  number 
the  citv  of  New  York  gave  110, 382  jnen  for  terms  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  years'  service.  Tlie  average  cost  for  each  man,  including 
bounties,  expenditures  for  the  relief  of  their  families,  etc.,  was  §1.")0.47. 

So  rapidly  did  the  great  armies  dissolve  and  l)ecome  a  part  of  the  civil 
life  of  the  nation,""  tliat  at  tiie  beginning  of  iSCi;  only  seven  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  of  cavalry  of  the  New  York  troops  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States.      In  addition  to  other  enormous  expendi- 

*  The  disbanding  of  tlie  victoriou.s  armies  of  the  republic  began  in  June,  1865,  and  the 
soldiers  returned  to  their  homes.  It  was  a  most  interesting  and  rare  .speclaele  for  the 
contemplation  of  the  nations.  In  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  tifty  days  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  defenders  of  the  Union  were  transformed  into  peaceful  citizens,  and  resumed  the 
varied  and  ble.ssed  avocations  of  peace.  There  had  been  enrolled  for  duty  2,6o6,o91  men, 
of  whom  1.490.000  were  in  actual  service.  By  mid-winter  of  1866,  750,000  men  had  been 
mustered  o\it  of  the  serviee. 
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tiires  for  the  war,  the  State  of  New  York  disbursed  over  §35,000,000  to 
its  soldiers   in   bounties  alone   from   July   17th,   isoi,   to  January  1st 
1860. 

The  population  of  the  State  diminished  during-  tliu  war.  There  were 
nearly  forty-nine  thousand  less  inhabitants  in  1865  than  in  1860.  There 
■were  eighty  thousand  less  in  tlie  city  of  New  York  tliau  there  were  five 
years  before.  Tiiis  diminution  may  be  attributed  to  various  causes 
directly  or  indirecth*  connected  with  the  war.  The  total  population  of 
the  State  at  the  close  of  1865  was  about  four  millions. 

Little  of  .special  historic  importance  occurred  in  the  State  after 
the  close  of  the  war  until  the  meeting  of  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, in  1867.  The  Legislature,  early  in  18fi6,  passed  resolutions,  by 
a  large  majority  in  both  branches  :  (1)  That  no  State  in  which  rebel- 
lion had  existed  should  be  admitted  to  share  in  the  national  legislation 
until  it  should  be  presented  in  the  attitude  of  loyalty  and  harmony  in  the 
person  of  representatives  whose  loyalty  could  not  be  cpiestioned  ; 
(2)  that  the  nation,  by  its  professions  and  acts  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  especially  by  accepting  the  President's  proclamation  of 
emancipation,  and  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing  slavery, 
staiuls  pledged  to  the  world,  to  humanity,  and,  above  all,  to  the  freed- 
men,  that  in  all  lawful  ways  the  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  every  human 
being  subject  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  be  protected 
and  enforced,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  condition,  against  every 
wrongful  opposing  law,  ordinance,  custom,  or  prejudice  ;  and  ''  that  the 
.<]urit  which  formed  and  organized  and  developed  to  the  present  strength 
tiiat  policy  has  not  fulfilled  its  allotted  work  until  every  subject  of  that 
Government  stands  not  only  free,  but  equal  before  the  law." 

The  Legislature  of  1867  adopted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the 
National  Constitution  proposed  by  Congress,  which  guaranteed  erpial 
rigiits  to  every  citizen  of  whatever  hue  or  social  condition  ;  defined  the 
status  in  regard  to  public  offices  of  men  who  had  engaged  in  tlie  rebel- 
lion ;  declared  the  validity  of  the  national  del)t,  and  forbade  the  pay- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  Confederate  debt  by  the  nation  or  a  State. 

An  act  was  passed  for  increasing  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
common  schools,  declaring  that  all  the  schools  of  the  State,  including 
normal  schools,  should  be  "  free,"  and  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  additional  normal  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Legislature  also  passed  an  act  making  eight  hours'  labor  a  legal 
day's  work.  This  did  not  apply  to  farm  laborers  or  men  hired  by  the 
week,  month,  or  year,  nor  did  it  prevent  the  making  of  contracts  for  any 
leuijth  of  time. 
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In  March  (1867)  a  coiiventidn  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  State 
Constitution  was  authorized.  Delegates  were  chosen  in  April.  The 
convention  assembled  in  the  State  Capitol  on  June  4th.  William 
A.  Wheeler,  of  Franklin  County  (afterward  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States),  was  appointed  President,  and  Lnther  Caldwell,  of  Chenmng, 
Secretary.  The  number  of  delegates  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of 
whom  ninety-seven  were  Pepnblicans  and  sixty-three  were  Democrats. 
In  Septeml)t'r  the  Convention  took  a  recess.  It  reassembled  on  Novem- 
ber 12tli,  and  continued  its  sessions  into  ISCS,  holding  the  meetings 
after  .Tanuary  1st  in  the  City  Hall,  at  Albany. 

Various  iunendments  were  discussed.  Some  were  adopted,  liy  the 
provisions  of  which  the  right  of  suffrage  Avas  conferred  on  all  male  in- 
habitants of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  without  distinction 
of  color  ;  the  jiayment  of  the  canal  and  other  State  debts  was  secured  ; 
the  time  of  office  of  Seiuitors  was  extended  to  four  years  :  the  Assembly 
was  increased  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  ;  the  Court  of 
Appeals  was  organized  with  a  chief-justice  and  six  associate  justices  ; 
the  existing  Supreme  Court  organization  was  retained,  with  certain 
additional  provisions  for  the  despatcii  of  business — the  judges  to  be 
chosen  T)y  the  people,  and  to  hold  their  offices  for  fourteen  years,  or 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  seventy  years.  Provision  was  also  made  for 
submitting  to  the  people  in  1873  the  question  whether  such  jndges 
should  continue  to  be  elected,  or  whether  the  jwsition  should  I)e  filled 
1)V  appointment.  The  remaining  provisions  were  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Constitution  of  islt!. 

The  amended  Constitufion  was  submitted  to  the  people  at  the  genei'al 
election  in  the  fall  of  1S(1',).  The  poi'tions  concerning  the  judiciary, 
taxation,  and  Negro  suffrage  were  voted  upon  separately.  The  whole 
amended  Constitution  was  rejected  by  the  people  by  a  negative  majority 
of  06,521  votes,  excepting  the  judiciary  portion.  That  received  an 
afiirmative  majority  of  6798  votes.  The  amendment  in  favor  of  Negro 
suffrage  was  rejected  by  a  negative  majority  of  32,6lil  votes. 

During  the  autunni  of  1867  Cornell  University,  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  opened,  under  favorable  auspices,  at  Ithaca.  It  was  founded  by 
Ezra  Cornell,  with  the  leading  object  in  view  of  promoting  instruction 
in  agricultural  science  and  tlie  mechanic  arts,  and  the  literal  and  prac- 
tical education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  pro- 
fessions in  life,  withont  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
including  military  tactics.  The  State  endowed  the  institution  with  the 
proceeds  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  acres  of  pulilic  lands,  its 
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share  of  the  domain  given  Ijy  Congress  for  such  a  purpose.  The  founder 
gave  $500,000,  and  he  and  others  afterward  added  $1,000,000  to  the 
endowment  funds.  The  institution  is  thoroughly  equipped  witli  l)uild- 
ings  and  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  about  forty-six  thousand  volumes. 

At  the  November  election,  in  1868,  the  Democrats  elected  their  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  J\ew  York,  John  T.  Hoffman,  by  a  majority' 
(if  twenty-eight  thousand  votes,  while  the  Tlepublicans  elected  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  same  time  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  the  Republican  candidate,  -was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  by  a  large  majority  over  Horatio  Seymour,  the  Democratic  can- 
didate, with  Schuyler  Colfax,  Vice-President.  Mr.  Seymour  received  a 
majority  of  ten  tiionsand  votes  in  his  own  State,  while  a  majority  of  tiie 
Congressmen  to  represent  Xew  Tork  were  chosen  by  the  Republicans. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIX. 


TiiK  first  admiaistratioii  of  Governor  liuti'nian  *  (1869-71)  was  dis- 
tinguished by  few  important  events  in  the  history  of  New  York.     The 

Republican  Legishiture  by  concur- 
rent resolution  (1869)  adopted  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Xa- 
tional  ConstitTition  proposed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  following  words  : 

"  Article  XV.  ^Sedioii  1.  The 
right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

"  Section  2.  The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation. '' 

This    resolution   was  vehemently 

opposed  by  the  Democratic  members 

of  the  Legislature,  and  was  carried  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  17  to  15  in 

the  Senate  and  72  to  47  in  the  Assembly.     The  governor  did  not  com- 


JOHK   T.    HOFFMAN. 


*  .Joliii  Thompson  Hoffman  descended  from  Martin  Hoffman,  wlio  came  to  New  York 
from  Holland  in  1671.  His  grandfather  was  Philip  Livingston  Hoffman,  a  grandson  of 
Philip  Livingston,  of  Livingston  Manor.  His  father,  Adrian  Kissam  Hoffman,  after 
brief  service  in  the  navy,  took  up  his  residence  at  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  where  his  only  son, 
John  T.,  was  born  January  10th,  1838.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  graduated  with 
honors  at  L^nion  College,  N.  Y.  He  studied  law  with  the  late  General  Aaron  AVard,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  his  twenty-lirst  birthday.  A  year  before,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  State  Central  Committee  of  a  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1849  he  removed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  and  formed  a  law  partnership,  soon  rising  to  distinction  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  1854  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Society,  and  was  prominent  in 
local  politics.  In  1860  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  New  York — the  principal  judge  of 
<iiniiual  jiu-isdiction  ;  and  in  1865  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  over  several  opjiosing 
candidates.  In  1868  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  by  a  majority  of  over  twenty-seven  thousand  votes,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1870  by  a  majority  of  thirty-three  thousand.  In  1873  he  retired  from  public  life.  Gov- 
ernor Hoffman's  administration  was  conspicuous  for  the  creation  of  the  Constitutional 
Commission  of  187i.  which  was  his  own  dericc.     The  Legislature  authorized  it,  and 
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iminicate  tliis  action  to  the  proper  antliority  at  Washington  until  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  tlie  Assistant-Secretary  of  State. 

At  tlie  general  election  in  Xoveniber  the  political  aspect  of  tlio  State 
was  entirely  changed.  At  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
in  1870,  the  Democrats  had  the  ascendancy  in  both  Houses.  There 
were  eighteen  Democrats  and  fourteen  Republicans  in  the  Senate,  and 
seventy-two  Democrats  and  fifty-six  Iicpnl)licans  in  the  Asseniblv.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  session  the  notorious  William  M.  Tweed,  soon  to  be 
convicted  as  a  phuiderer  of  the  public  treasury  in  New  York  City  and 
to  be  imprisoned  for  his  crimes,  offered  in  the  Senate  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions withdrawing  the  assent  of  tiie  State  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment.  After  reciting  in  the  preainble  the  proposed 
xVmendment,  it  was 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Xew  York  refuses 
to  ratify  the  above-recited  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  witlidraws  alisolutely  any  expression  of  consent 
heretofore  given  thereto,  or  riititication  thereof. 

'■  liemlveil.  That  tlie  governor  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  and  preamble  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington,  and  to  everv  member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatives  of  the  L^nited  States,  and  the  governors  of  the  several 
States." 

The  Legislature  of  1S72  rescinded  these  resolutions  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

During  the  session  of  1870,  the  charters  of  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
New  York  were  amended.  That  of  the  latter  ostensibly  restored  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  city.  Thenceforward  the  Mayor,  Com- 
mon Councilmen,  Corporation  Council,  and  the  Comptroller  were  elected 
by  the  people.  A  Department  of  Public  Works  was  created,  which 
embraced  the  Street  and  Aqueduct  Departments  ;  also  a  Department  of 
Docks.  The  lieads  of  these  departments,  as  well  as  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Parks,  a  Fire,  Health,  and  Police  Department,  were  appointed 
])y  the  mayor  under  the  new  cliarter,  an  instrument  obtained  for  a  sin- 
ister j)urpose,  as  we  shall  perceive  presently. 

During   this  session   an  inqjortant  change   was  made  in   the  public- 


Governor  Hoffman  appointed  thirty-two  citizens,  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Demo- 
crats and  Repulilicans,  to  revise  tlio  State  Constitution.  Tlie  labors  of  that  commission 
were  of  vital  importance,  renderinjr  subsequent  reforms  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs  practicable.  It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  exposures  of  the  "  Twecil 
Ring"  were  made.  For  his  veto  of  the  City  Charter  presented  by  the  Committee  of 
Sevcntv  the  <?overnor  gave  satisfactory  constitutional  reasons. 
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school  system  in  tlie  city  of  Xew  York.  Tlie  Board  of  twenty-one 
School  Commissioners  was  dissolved  and  a  new  Board  was  created,  con- 
sisting of  twelve  members  appointed  liv  tlie  mayor,  who  were  to  hold 
othce  until  1871,  after  wliich  their  successors  were  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  As  usual,  tlie  subject  of  common  scliools  occupied  a  large  space 
in  the  governor's  annual  message.  He  reported  that  the  receijits  of  tlie 
Coninion  School  Fund  in  1868  amounted  to  Sln,r)iMi,()0(l,  of  whicli 
amount  $5,r)00,ii(;>n  liad  been  applied  to  tlie  payment  of  teachers'  wages 
during  that  year.  There  had  l)een  expended  for  the  libraries,  $2(NT2ti  ; 
for  school  apparatus,  $234, -132  ;  for  the  support  of  schools  for  colored 
children,  $64,765,  and  $2,000,000  for  school-houses.  In  11,731  school 
districts,  971,500  cliildreii  had  been  taught  by  27,ttOO  teachers.  The 
libraries  contained  an  aggregate  of  l,iHjn,(i(ii)  volumes.  The  National 
Census  for  1870  gave  to  the  State  a  population  of  4,374, 7i>.3,  or  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  half  a  million  in  ten  years. 

The  elections  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1870  resulted  in 
the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by  a  majority  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand. Governor  Hoffman  was  re-elected.  The  Democrats  secured  a 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  representatives  of  the  State  in  Congress. 
The  two  branches  of  the  Legislature  were  respectively  almost  e(jually 
divided  politically,  and  a  tie  was  produced  in  the  Assembly  by  the 
compulsory  resignation  of  a  member  from  New  York  City  because  of 
his  misconduct  in  the  Legislative  Cliamlier. 

At  midsummer  (1871)  a  serious  riot  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
York  between  two  Irish  religions  factions — namely,  the  ''  Orangemen" 
(Protestants)  and  the  ''  Ribbon  Men"  (Homan  Catholics).  As  the 
annual  parade  of  the  former  was  usually  an  incentive  to  personal  col- 
lisions, the  police  authorities  had  forbidden  it,  but  at  the  request  of 
Governor  Hoffman  the  order  was  revoked.  The  parade  took  place.  A 
large  body  of  both  police  and  military  turned  out  to  protect  the  proces- 
sion. At  one  point  a  mob  attacked  the  marching  line,  and  before  order 
^^'as  restored  several  persons  were  killed. 

Again  the  ever-oscillating  political  pendulum  in  the  State  of  New 
York  went  to  the  Republican  side  in  the  fall,  giving  to  the  Senate 
twenty-four  Republicans  of  the  thirty-two  members,  and  to  the  Assem- 
bly ninety-seven  Republicans  and  thirty-one  Democrats.  Tiiis  result  was 
largely  occasioned  by  the  discovery  during  the  summer  of  immense 
frauds  perpetrated  l)y  municipal  officers  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
conspirators  concerned  in  these  frauds  are  known  in  local  history  as  "  The 
Tweed  Ring,"  or  the  ''  Tammany  Ring."  For  several  years  the  metrop- 
olis was  virtually  ruled   by  William  M.    Tweed,  a  chair-maker   by  trade, 
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and  a  politician  of  the  baser  sort  by  i^rofession.  Active,  pushing,  un- 
scrupulous, he  had  worked  his  way  up  through  petty  municipal  offices 
to  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  the  County  of  New  York,  chairman  of 
that  Board,  and  Deputy  Street  Commissioner  in  1863.  The  latter  office 
placed  him  virtually  at  the  head  of  the  public  works  of  the  city,  and  gave 
him  almost  unlimited  control  of  the  public  expenditures.  At  about  the 
same  time  he  was  chosen  Grand  Sachem  of  the  Tammany  Society,  which 
position  endowed  him  with  immense  political  power.  This  power,  bv 
means  of  his  offices  in  the  municipal  government  and  the  patronage  at 
his  command,  he  was  able  to  wield  with  mighty  force.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  this  power  to  procure  for  himself  election  to  the  State  Senate  for 
three  consecutive  terms — 1867  to  1871.  Corrupt  officials  and  hungry 
I)oliticians  swarmed  around  him.  With  three  or  four  shrewd  confidants 
— men  who  before  had  enjoyed  a  fair  reputation  for  honor  and  honesty 
— he  organized  a  system  for  plundering  the  public  treasury  unprece- 
dented in  boldness  and  e.\tent.  It  comprehended  the  expenditure  for 
streets,  boulevards,  parks,  armories,  public  buildings,  and  improvements 
of  every  kind,  in  which  the  spoils  were  divided,  pro  rata,  among  the 
conspirators.  These  spoils  consisted  of  sixty-five  to  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  public  money  paid  to  contractors  and  others,  who  were  encouraged 
to  add  enormous  amounts  to  their  bills,  often  ten  times  the  amount  of 
an  honest  charge.* 

To  render  plundering  more  secure,  Tweed  ])rocured  from  the  Legis- 
lature amendments  to  the  charter  just  mentioned,  by  which  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  city  was  vested  in  the  mayor  and  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, who  were  appointed  by  him.  The  mayor  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  '"  ring"  of  conspirators,  and  appointed  Tweed  to  the  impor- 
tant office  of  Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Tweed's  confederates 
were  placed  at  tlie  head  of  other  important  departments  connected  with 
the  city  finances.  The  power  of  auditing  accounts  was  taken  from  the 
supervisors  and  given  to  a  Board  of  Audit,  composed  of   the   Mayor, 

*  For  example  :  '"  On  one  occasion  the  sum  of  11.500,000  was  granted  for  pretended 
l;ibor  and  expense  of  material,  when  a  fair  and  liberal  allowance  would  have  been  only 
$264,000.  The  sum  authorized,  by  the  Legislature  to  be  expended  in  the  erection  of  a 
new  county  court-house  in  the  city  was  $250,000  ;  in  1871,  when  it  was  yet  unlinished, 
$8,000,000  had  ostensibly  been  spent  upon  it.  Whenever  any  contractor  or  mechanic 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  he  was  silenced  by  a  threat  of  losing  the  city  patronage  or  of 
non-payment  for  work  already  done  ;  and  so  conscientious  men  were  often  forced  to 
become  the  confederates  of  thieves.  A  .secret  record  of  these  fraudulent  transactions  was 
kept  in  the  auditor's  office  under  the  title  of  "  County  Liabilities."  Tlie  incumbent  of 
that  office  was  a  supple  instrument  of  the  plunderers,  and  did  their  biildiug." — Lomng's 
Histovy  of  Xmc  York  City,  vol.  ii.,  p.  806. 
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Comptroller,  Commissioner  of  Public  Parks,  and  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works,*  who  were  the  chief  conspirators. 

The  scheme  for  plunderiuir  the  city  treasury  M-as  now  complete,  and 
it  was  used  with  a  free  hand  for  the  next  fifteen  months.  In  order  tu 
evade  joint  responsibility,  the  Board  of  Audit  delegated  their  ])o\ver  to 
the  city  auditor,  who  was  one  of  their  willing  tools.  He  signed  all  the 
fraudulent  bills  often  without  examining  them,  and  paid  over  to  the 
chief  conspirators  their  commission  of  sixty-five  or  eighty-five  per  cent 
on  the  amount  so  audited.  Within  the  space  of  less  than  fonr  months 
the  sum  of  St>,312,000  was  paid  from  the  city  treasury,  of  which 
$5,710,000  was  ostensibly  on  account  of  the  new  court-house.  At 
least  $.5,iX)0,000  of  the  $6,312,000  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  chief 
conspirators  and  their  associates. 

Their  "sin  found  them  out."  The  sheriff  of  New  York  happened 
to  place  an  honest  man  in  the  auditor's  otKce,  named  John  Copeland. 
He  stumbled  upon  the  record  of  "  County  Liabihties. "  He  made  an 
exact  copy  of  it,  and  showed  it  to  the  sheriff.  The  latter  used  it  in 
endeavors  to  force  the  "  ring"  to  pay  a  claim  he  held  against  the  city. 
The  conspirators  refused  compliance  with  liis  demand,  and  he  threatened 
to  publish  the  record  in  the  Xew  York  Dalhj  Times.  Alarmed,  they 
at  once  sent  the  auditor  to  negotiate  with  the  sheriff,  who,  they  sup- 
posed, was  at  a  sporting  tavern  in  a  remote  part  of  the  city.  Failing  to 
find  him,  the  auditor  was  returning,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage and  mortally  hurt.     lie  never  regained  consciousness. 

For  several  months  the  sheriff  nnsnccessfully  pressed  his  claim.  At 
length  he  gave  the  damaging  document  to  the  proprietor  of  the  New 
Yorh  Times,  and  in  July,  1871,  the  tell-tale  items  were  spread  over  its 
pages  for  the  public  eye.  Amazement  and  hot  indignation  produced 
intense  excitement  in  the  city.  Tweed,  believing  his  fortress  to  be  im- 
pregnable, sneeringly  inquired  : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  V' 

Day  after  day  the  Times  dealt  ponderous  blows  at  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  of  the  conspirators,  each  day  adding  proofs  of  the  black  crimes 
of  the  plunderers.  Week  after  week  the  inimitable  cartoons  of  Nast  in 
Harper'' s  Weel'lij  struck  equally  telling  l)lows,  for  pictures  are  the  liter- 
ature of  the  nnlearned  ;  and  the  most  illiterate  citizen  could  read  and 
understand  these  cartoons.  The  conspirators  were  soon  co;npelled  to 
yield. 

*  A,  Oukt'T  Hall,  JIayoi-  :  IJicIiard  B.  Connolh',  Comptroller  ;  Peter  B.  Sweeney, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Parks,  and  William  M.  Twu'il,  Commissioner  of  Piiliiii-  Works. 
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A  nieetina;  of  citizens  was  held  at  the  Cooper  Union  on  September 
4tli,  at  which  some  of  the  principal  men  oi  JNew  York  City  were 
active  participants.  An  Execntive  Committee  of  Seventy,  composed  of 
loading  citizens,  was  appointed,  eharijed  with  the  duty  of  making  a 
tiiorongh  investigation,  and  to  take  action  for  relieving  the  city  of  the 
plunderers.  The  Committee  sent  forth  an  "Appeal  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Xew  York,"  and  then  entered  upon  their  duties  with  vigor. 
Very  soon  the  conspirators  in  office  fled  to  Europe  or  were  brought  to 
the  bar  of  justice.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  authorized  the 
late  Charles  O'Conor  to  act  for  the  commonwealth.  lie  employed 
aide  assistants.  The  late  Governor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  in  tlie  matter.  On  the  strength  of  an  affidavit  of  the 
latter,  Tweed  was  arrested  and  held  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  81,000,000. 
He  was  tried  for  and  found  guilty  of  forgery  and  grand  larceny  in  187?>, 
and  sentenced  to  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  on  Blackwell's 
Island.*  Very  soon  the  city  was  purged  of  the  plunderers.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  "  ring"  Iiad  robbed  the  city  of  fully  $20,000,000.t 

The  Committee  of  Seventy  not  only  broke  np  the  gang  of  official  rob- 
Iiers,  but  procured  an  amendment  to  the  city  charter,  by  which  the  legis- 
lative power  was  vested  in  a  board  of  twenty-two  aldermen.  The  mayor 
retained  the  authority  to  appoint  the  heads  of  the  several  departments, 
but  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  State  Legislature  was  called  upon  in  1872  to  adjudicate  the  cases 
of  iive  judges  who  had  been  impeached  for  corrupt  official  conduct. 
These  were  G.  G.  Barnard',  A.  Cardozo,  J.  A.  McCnnn,  and  George 
M.  Curtis,  of  New  York  City,  and  II.  G.  Prindle,  of  Chenango  County. 
Thirty-nine  articles  of  impeachment  were  ])resented  against  Barnard, 
mostly  accusing  him  of  receiving  bribes  and  corruptly  using  his  judicial 
power.     He  was  found  guilty,  was  removed  from  the  bencli,  and  was 

*  In  the  summer  of  ISTfl  Tweed's  friends  pro(urc<l  his  release  on  bail.  He  was  imme- 
diately arrested  on  a  civil  suit  to  recover  over  |6,000,000  which  he  had  stolen  from  the 
city  treasury.  Bail  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000  was  required.  He  could  not  furnish 
it,  and  he  was  eoutiued  in  the  Ludlow  Street  .Jail.  One  evening  at  twilight,  being 
allowed  to  visit  his  wife  in  charge  of  the  sheriff,  he  managed  to  escape.  He  tied  to 
Europe,  was  arrested  in  a  Spanish  port,  and  brought  back  to  New  York  in  failing  health, 
and  lodged  in  jail.  In  March,  1876,  iu  a  civil  .suit  for  .$6, .537. 000  the  inry  returned  a 
verdict  for  that  amount.  He  could  not  pay.  He  lingered  in  prison  until  January  12th, 
18TI-I,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 

■f  The  Tweed  King  were  not  the  only  ])lunderers  of  the  eity  at  that  period.  Jfembers 
of  the  dominant  political  party  in  the  city  Legislature  (largely  for  political  purposes) 
gave  in  lands  and  money,  during  three  years  previous  to  18T3  no  less  than  $4,896,388  to 
one  denomination  of  Christians  iu  the  city  of  Xew  York  for  the  support  of  its  religious, 
benevolent,  and  educational  organizations. 
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disq\ialitied  from  ever  afterward  liokliiig  any  office  in  the  State  of  New- 
York.  Cardozo  wisely  resigned,  and  so  avoided  a  trial.  McCiinn  was 
found  guilty,  and  was  removed,  and  died  soon  afterward.  Curtis  and 
Prindle  were  acquitted.  The  conduct  of  the  four  city  judges  was  a  part 
of  tlie  great  official  conspiracy  to  iilunder  the  treasury  of  the  metropolis.* 

The  colored  population,  availing  themselves  of  their  newly-acquired 
political  rights,  followed  the  example  of  the  white  people,  and  assembled 
in  conventions  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  to  express  their  views. 
The  first  State  convention  of  colored  citizens  ever  assembled  in  the 
Fnited  States  met  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  on  May  8th-9th,  1872.  They  ex- 
pressed their  gratitude  to  the  Republican  Party  as  their  liberator ; 
endorsed  the  administration  of  President  Grant  ;  jiledged  themselves  to 
support  the  Re])ubliean  nomination  for  President  ;  asked  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention,  then  about  to  assendjle  at  Elmira,  to  send  a  colored 
delegate  at  lai-ge  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  then  soon  to 
meet  at  Philadelphia,  and  demanded  the  recognition  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rights  of  the  colored  people. 

The  political  aspect  in  the  State  of  Xew  York  and  of  tlie  whole 
country  in  1872  was  peculiar.  A  large  faction  of  the  Republican  Party, 
who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  administration,  had  formed  a  sepa- 
rate organization  under  the  title  of  Liberal  Republicans,  and  arranged 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  great  historic  party  as  represented  by 
that  administration.  At  a  National  Convention  held  at  Cincinnati  on 
May  1st,  they  nominated  Horace  Greeley,  the  veteran  editor  of  the 
New  York  Trib^me,  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  Dem- 
ocratic leaders,  perceiving  little  hope  of  success  for  their  party,  sought 
and  effected  a  fusion  of  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  Republican  parties. 
Mr.  Greeley  accepted  the  nomination  from  both  parties  ;  but  President 
Grant,  who  had  been  nominated  for  re-election,  was  chosen  by  a  pop- 
ular majority  of  over  seven  hundred  and  sixty-three  tliousand.     Many 

*  "When  Tweed  was  at  the  heiglit  of  liis  disreputable  career  a  strange  social  phenomenon 
.-ippiMrcd.  Dazzled  by  the  magnitude  of  lily  "  improvements"  under  his  direction,  and 
witliout  inquii'iug  whence  he  proeiu'cd  tlie  means  for  dispensing  his  private  charities  on  a 
inuniticent  scale,  some  of  the  most  reputable  citizens  of  New  York  publicly  proposed  to 
erect  a  statue  of  him  as  a  public  benefactor  !  And  when  his  daughter  was  married  sixty- 
two  citizens,  some  of  tliem  of  high  social  jiosition,  bestowed  upon  her  wedding  gifts  to 
the  aggregate  value  of  $70,000.  Only  one  present  was  as  low  as  f  100  in  value.  Twenty- 
one  persons  each  gave  presents  \alucd  at  .f  1000.  Ten  persons  gave  .fiOOO  presents,  two, 
f2/)00,  and  five  gave  presents  to  tlie  value  of  $5000  each.  One  of  tlie  donors  of  the  latter 
amount  was  a  woman.  Some  of  the  most  iniuiiticeiit  gifts  were  from  persons  connected 
with  llie  "  ring,"  but  who  were  tlien  accounted  respectable  members  of  .society.  See 
Lossing's  Ui»t(iry  of  New  Turk  Vity,  p.  807.  A  list  of  the  names  of  those  donors  may  be 
found  in  Stone's  i/i'«<ocy ';r"rt(  Citij  of 'New  Ymk.  Apjiendix. 
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straiglit-ont  Democrats,  offended  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley,  their 
life-long  political  antagonist,  nominated  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York, 
and  gave  him  over  twenty-one  thousand  votes,  though  he  declined  to 
be  a  candidate.  In  the  State  of  N"ew  York  Grant's  majority  over 
Greeley  was  more  than  fifty-three  thousand,  and  that  of  General  .Tolin 
Adams  Dix,*  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
was  over  fifty-five  thousand.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Republican  Congress- 
men were  elected,  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature, at  the  beginning  of  1873,  was 
overwhelmingly  Republican.  A  greater 
portion  of  the  Liberal  Republican  fac- 
tion was  afterward  absorbed  by  their 
ally,  the  Denioeratio  Party,  in  the 
State  and  nation,  and  disappeared  as  a 
distinct  organization. 

In  the  spring  of  1S73  a  Civil  Rights 
Bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  for- 
bidding the  managers  of  theatres  and 
other  places  of  amusement  denying 
equal  enjoyment  of  tiie  privileges  of 
tiioir  exhibitions  to  any  person  on  ac- 
count of  "  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
the  same  session  a  commission  appointed  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Legislature  such  amendments  to  the  State  Constitution  as  they  might 
deem  expedient  completed  their  work  and  reported  amendments  of  nine 
acts  and  two  new  acts.  These  amendments  were  referred  to  the  people 
at  the  next  fall  election,  when  they  were  all  ratified.     They  made  some 
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*  John  Adams  Di.v  was  boru  at  Boseawen,  N.  H.,  on  July  24th,  1798  ;  Uicd  at  New 
York  on  April  2Ttli,  1879.  He  entered  the  army  in  1812,  a  bo}-  less  than  fifteen  years  of 
age  ;  was  promoted  to  captain  in  1825,  and  soon  afterward  resigned  and  studied  law.  He 
made  his  residence  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y. .  and  was  chosen  Secretary  of  State  in  1833  by 
tlie  Democratic  Party.  In  1845  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill  a 
vacancy.  In  1848  he  was  the  unsuccessful  Free-Soil  candidate  for  governor.  While  in 
the  Senate  he  was  c-liairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  lie  was  succeeded  in  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Seward  in  1849.  In  1801  he  was  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury  for  about  three 
months,  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Budianan,  during  which  time  lie  issued  the  famous 
order  :  "  If  any  man  attempts  to  haul  down  the  American  Hag,  .shoot  Iiim  on  tlie  spot  !" 
He  was  made  major-general  of  volunteers  in  May,  1861  :  commanded  at  Fortress  Monroe 
in  1862,  and  performed  eminent  services  of  various  kinds  during  the  war.  In  1867-68 
he  was  LTnited  States  Minister  to  France  ;  also  was  made  President  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  1872  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  New  York.  In  1855  Governor  Dix  pub- 
lished .4  Summer  in  Spain  and  Florence,  containing  his  reminiscences  of  travels  in  Europe. 
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notable  alterations  in  tlie  organic  law  of  the  State.  Among  other 
things,  provision  was  made  for  securing  equality  in  tlie  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  ;  for  the  punishment  of  givers  and  receivers  of  l)ribes 
at  elections  ;  for  tlie  pa.yment  of  a  fixed  salary  of  §150(1  to  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  ;  for  changing  the  official  term  of  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  State  from  two  to  three  years,  making  the  salary 
of  the  former  $1(1,000  a  year,  and  of  the  latter  $5000  a  year  ;  for  re- 
stricting the  Legislature  in  tlie  management  of  the  finances  of  the  State 
and  tlie  chartering  of  banks  ;  also  for  the  prevention  of  official  corruption. 

For  some  years  a  topographical  and  trigonometrical  survey  of  the 
Adirondack  region  of  the  State  had  been  prosecuted.  In  1S73  a  com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  large 
portion  of  that  mountain  and  lake  district  as  a  State  Park  reported  in 
favor  of  doing  so.  It  lias  been  done.  The  domain  surveyed  embraces 
about  five  thousand  square  miles,  and  includes  all  the  higher  peaks  of  the 
group  and  many  lakes.  Tlie  principal  oliject  sought  in  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  which  clothe  the  hills  was  their  beneficial  climatic  effects 
and  the  furnishing  and  ]ierpetuation  of  a  healthful  and  delightful  pleas- 
ure ground  for  the  people — a  vast  and  magnificent  sanitarium. 

At  the  State  election  in  the  fall  of  ISTo,  the  following  questions  were 
submitted  to  the  voters  for  their  decision  : 

1.  Shall  the  chief  judge  and  the  associate  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  be  hereafter  elected  or 
appointed  ? 

2.  Shall  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  Xew  York  City  and 
Brooklyn,  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Buffalo,  and  the  several 
county  judges  throughout  the  State  be  hereafter  elected  or  appointed  ? 

The  majority  for  the  election  of  the  higher  judges  was  204,042  ;  for 
the  election  of  lower  judges,  208,985. 

Among  the  impoi-tant  events  in  the  civil  history  of  the  State  during 
the  administration  of  Governor  Dix  was  the  passage  of  an  act  which 
became  a  law  on  May  11th,  lST-1,  for  the  compulsory  education  of  the 
children  of  the  commonwealth.  It  met  with  much  opposition.  The 
law  went  into  effect  on  January  1st,  1S75.  It  re(piires  all  parents  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  four- 
teen to  see  that  they  are  instructed  in  sjielling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic  at  least  fourteen  weeks  in  each  year, 
either  at  school  or  at  home,  unless  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of 
the  child  may  render  such  instruction  inexpedient  or  impracticable.* 

*  Eight  of  the  fourteen  weeks'  attendance  at  school  must  be  consecutive.  Any  person 
neglecting  to  comiily  with  this  requirement  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  Sfl  for  the  tirst  oifence. 
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The  political  campaign  in  the  State  in  1ST4  was  exceedingly  interest- 
ing. A  Proiiibitiou  Convention  assembled  at  Auburn  late  in  June,  and 
nominated  ex-Governor  Myron  II.  Clark 
for  governor.  On  the  same  day  in  the 
same  city  titty  temperance  Republicans 
from  various  parts  of  the  State  met  and 
passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  Gov- 
ernor Dix,  because  he  vetoed  a  so-called 
local-option  bill  for  the  repression  of 
intemperance.*  The  Liberal  Eepubli- 
cans  met  in  convention  at  Albany  in 
Se])tember,  but  did  not  make  any  nomi- 
nations. The  Democratic  Convention 
held  at  Syracuse  in  the  same  month 
nominated  Samuel  J.  Tilden  for  Gov- 
ernor, f  The  Eepubliean  Convention 
was  also  held  at  Syracuse  in  September, 
and  renominated  Governor  Dix  by  ac- 
clamation.     The  result  of  the  election  in  Xoven^ber  was  a  Democratic 
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and  for  each  succeeding  violation,  after  having  been  properly  notified,  tlie  offender  sliuU 
jiay  §.")  for  every  week,  not  exceeding  thirteen  in  a  year,  during  vrhich  lie  shall  f.-iil  to 
comply  with  the  law.     The  fines  thus  collected  are  to  be  devoted  to  school  purjjoses. 

No  jierson  shall  employ  any  child  untler  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  labor  in  any  busi- 
ness during  school  hours,  unless  the  child  has  been  instructed,  either  at  school  or  at 
home,  for  at  least  fourteen  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  next  preceding  the  year  in  which  the 
cl'.ild  shall  be  employed.  The  child  must  also  furnish  a  written  certificate  of  having 
received  such  instruction.  The  penalt}-  for  violating  this  jn-ovision  is  §.50  for  every 
offence. 

In  every  school  district  the  trustees  are  required,  in  September  and  in  Februarv,  to 
examine  into  the  situation  of  children  employed  in  all  manufacturing  establishments  ; 
and  manufacturers  must  furnish  a  correct  list  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fVan-teen  employed. 

Trustees  are  required  to  furnisli  text-books  where  the  parents  or  guardians  are  unal)le 
to  do  so.  If  the  parent  or  guardian  is  unable  to  compel  the  child  to  attend  school,  and 
shall  so  state  in  writing,  the  child  shall  be  dealt  with  as  an  habitual  truant. 

Boards  of  instruction  and  trustees  in  cities,  school  districts,  etc.,  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  make  all  needful  provisions  and  regulations  concerning  habitual  truants,  and 
children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years  found  wandering  alwut  the  streets 
during  school  hours,  liaving  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  and  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  to  provide  for  their  instruction  and  confinement  where  ucces.sary. 

*  Governor  Dix  expressed  himself  as  favorable  to  the  principles  of  the  bill,  but  vetoed 
it  because  of  its  inconsistency  and  failure  to  meet  the  alleged  exigency.  It  professed,  he 
said,  to  leave  to  the  people  the  largest  liberty,  while  it  in  reality  restricted  them  to  the 
narrowest.     This  subject  came  up  afterward,  and  a  local  option  bill  finally  became  a  law. 

t  Samuel  Jones  Tilden  was  an  astute  i)olilician.     He  was  born  at  New  Lebanon, 
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victory.  Mr.  Tilden  M'as  chosen  cliief  magistrate  of  the  commonwealth 
hy  a  plurality  of  50,317  votes.  Mr.  Tilden  took  his  seat  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  on  January  1st,  1875. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y.,  in  February,  1814.  His  physical  constitution  was  weak  from 
infancy.  Hi.s  father  being  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  Martin  Van  Buren  and  other 
politicians  who  composed  the  "  Albany  Regency, "  young  Tilden  was  introduced  into 
political  circles  at  a  very  early  age.  He  studied  law  with  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  and 
became  a  sound  but  not  brilliant  member  of  the  profession.  For  a  while  he  indidged  in 
."joiu'nalism,  establishing  the  Dnihj  Svws  in  New  York  City  in  184-1.  He  soon  returned  to 
the  bar,  was  elected  to  the  Assemlily  b}'  the  Democrats,  and  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  revised  the  State  Constitution  in  1846.  Mr.  Tilden  was  much  .sought  after  as 
counsel  for  corporations.  He  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  blamed 
President  Lincoln  for  not  calling  out  500,000  troops  in  1861  instead  of  75,000  to  suppress 
the  rebellion.  He  and  Governor  Seymour  were  in  accord  diiring  the  war.  In  1874 
Tilden  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  in  1876  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  died  at  his  magnificent  seat  on  the  Hudson, 
near  Yonkers,  in  August,  1886,  leaving  a  fortune  of  fully  $5,000,000.  He  was  never 
married. 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

The  year  1ST5  closed  the  first  century  of  tlie  life  of  the  o-reat 
republic  of  the  West.  Tlie  notes  of  preparation  for  a  grand  Centen- 
nial celebration  and  an  exhibition  of  the  industries  of  all  nations  were 
tiien  heard  throughout  the  land.  The  city  of  Philadelphia— the  birth- 
place of  the  republic— was  the  chosen  theatre  of  the  wonderful  display 
to  which  the  State  of  New  York  made  a  notable  contribution  from  its 
immense  treasures  of  production  of  every  sort.*  At  that  centennial 
period — the  end  of  1S75— I  propose  to  close  this  compendious  history  of 
the  Empii'e  State  of  the  Union.  All  events  before  that  period  have 
passed  into  the  realm  of  completed  and  permanent  history  ;  all  since 
then  are  components  of  current  history  with  ever-changing  phases,  in 
which  living  men  and  women  compose  the  jiersons  of  the  drama. 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  began  on  January  fith,  1ST5,  and 
adjourneil  on  May  22d.  Among  the  more  important  acts  passed  at 
tljat  session  were  a  general  law  for  providing  Tmiformity  in  the  organi- 
zation and  adnn'nistration  of  savings-banks, f  empowering  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department  to  grant  charters  to  such  in- 
stitutions, limiting  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  name  of  one  person 
to  $5000,  and  prohibiting  their  loaning  money  on  personal  securities 
and  dealing  in  merchandise,  or  buying  or  selling  exchange  or  gold  and 

*  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  May  10th,  1876,  with  imposing  ceremonies.  The 
most  distinguislied  guests  present  were  President  Grant  and  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
press of  Brazil.  After  prayers  a  thousand  voices  sang  a  beautiful  Centennial  Hymn 
written  by  John  G.  'Whitticr,  the  Quaker  poet.  The  exhibition  was  kept  open  six  months. 
The  total  number  of  admissions  from  the  opening  imtil  the  closing  was  9,910,9t)."),  and 
the  total  cash  receipts  for  admission  was  .|.3, 813,72.5.  The  largest  attendance  for  a  full 
month  was  in  October,  when  2,663,911  persons  were  admitted.  Twenty-six  nations  were 
represented  among  the  products  of  industry. 

t  The  tirst  bank  for  savings  in  the  State  of  New  York  was  opened  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, July  3d,  1819,  in  a  basement  room  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City.  It  was  the 
fruit  of  the  suggestion  and  efficient  labors  of  John  Pintard.  An  a.ssoeialion  was  organ- 
ized by  the  choice  of  twenty-six  directors,  with  De  Wilt  Clinton  at  their  head.  "William 
Bayard  was  chosen  president.  The  deposit  office  wa,s  open  from  six  until  nine  o'clock 
that  evening,  when  $2807  had  been  received  from  eighty-two  depositors.  The  smallest 
amount  deiiosiled  wa.s  iJS  ;  the  largest  amount  was  $300.  That  tirst  savings-bank  in  New 
York  is  still  a  flourishing  institution,  located  in  an  elegant  banking-house  of  white  marble 
on  Bleecker  Street.  From  1819  until  1883  the  aggregate  sum  of  $162,033,515  had  been 
deposited  in  that  bank  from  490,541  persons. 
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silver  ;  also  acts  for  the  punisliment  for  bribery  at  election  ;  for  general 
business  incorporations  ;  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children  ;  for 
rapid  transit  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  for  creating  a  State  Board  of 
Audit,  and  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance. 

During  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  several  coininittees  of  investiga- 
tion performed  their  tasks.  One  committee  investigated  the  affairs  of 
the  quarantine,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  management  of  emigrants 
and  emigration  at  Castle  Garden,  New  York  ;  another  sought  to  ascer- 
tain the  causes  of  the  rapid  increase  of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  another  to  investigate  charges  concerning  the  delators'  prison  in  the 
county  of  New  York.  Perluips  tlie  most  important  committee  of  in- 
quiry was  appointed  on  the  recommendation  of  Governor  Tilden  in  a 
special  message  for  an  investigation  concerning  the  management  of  the 
canals  of  the  State.  In  that  message  he  showed  that  for  five  years,  end- 
ing September  30th,  1874,  the  total  receipts  for  tolls  had  been  $15,058,- 
361,  while  the  expenses  for  operating  and  for  ordinary  repairs  had 
amounted  to  $9,202,'43J-,  leaving  an  apparent  surplus  of  $5,855,927. 
During  the  same  period  the  disbursements  for  e.rtraor dinar ij  repairs  had 
amounted  to  $10,9G0,Ci-l:,  causing  a  real  deficiency  of  $5,10i,G97.  Add- 
ing to  this  the  payment  on  the  canal  debt  and  other  outlays  on  account 
of  the  canals,  an  aggregate  of  over  $11,000,000  was  obtained  as  the 
amount  expended  by  the  State  in  five  years  for  these  works.  The  gov- 
ernor declared  that  the  expenses  for  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  re- 
pairs had  been  greatly  in  excess  of  what  was  required,  and  that  there  had 
been  corrupt  and  fraudulent  contracts  for  work  and  materials  l)y  which 
the  State  Treasury  had  been  systematically  plundered,  something  after 
the  methods  employed  by  the  "  Tweed  Ring"  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  investigation  showed  among  others  ns  fliigrant  ex!iil)itions  of 
fraud,  that  the  State  had  paid  on  ten  contracts  $l,r)(')0,709,  while  the 
amount  to  be  paid  upon  the  cpiaiity  of  materials  exhibited  in  the  pro- 
posals, at  contract  prices,  would  have  been  only  $421-, 735.  The  gov- 
ernor recommended  the  adoption  of  measures  at  once  for  ascertaining  the 
exact  financial  condition  of  the  canals.  It  was  done,  and  reforms  in 
their  management  ensued. 

There  are  thirteen  canals  in  the  State,  two  of  them  belonging  to  cor- 
porations.*    Their  total  length,  with  navigable  feeders  and  lakes  and 

*  These  are  the  Erie,  Chaniphiin.  Oswego,  Chenango,  Chemung,  Cayuga  and  Seneca, 
Genesee  Valley,  Oneida  Lake,  Chenango  Extension,  Crooked  Lake  Canal  and  Ithaca 
Inlet.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Junction  canals  belong  to  corporations.  The 
amount  of  work  remaining  to  be  done  on  the  State  canals,  at  the  close  of  1875,  was  con- 
tracted for  at  an  aggregate  of  $892,397. 
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rivers  artiticially  connected  therewitli,  is  1393  miles.  Tiie  lengtli  of  the 
canals  proper,  with  navigable  feeders,  is  907  miles.  The  number  of 
tons  of  freight  transported  over  these  canals  in  1874  was  5,804,58S. 
The  cost  of  this  freight  transportation  was  §4, 335, 536,  and  the  receipts 
for  tolls  and  freights  were  $6,882,921.  The  canals  (excepting  two)  arc 
the  actual  property  of  the  people  of  the  connnonwealth,  and  had  cost 
them  up  to  1875,  for  original  construction  and  subsequent  enlargements, 
fully  $101,000,000.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  canals  and  railroads  of 
the  State,  with  their  equipments,  at  that  time,  was  $735,802,282,  which 
was  equal  to  one  third  of  the  gross  ta.xable  property  of  the  common- 
wealth, real  and  personal. 

The  railroads  within  the  State  are  of  far  more  value  as  vehicles  of 
transportation  for  freight  and  passengers  than  the  canals.  The  total 
length  of  steam  railways  in  1875  was  5210  miles,  many  of  them  with 
doui)le  tracks.  Tliere  were  seventy-six  horse  railroads,  the  aggregate 
length  of  which  was  4-00  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  on 
the  steam  railways  within  the  State  in  1874  was  34,719,018,  and  on 
horse  railways,  228,372,112,  making  the  total  number  of  passengers 
263,091,130.  The  receipts  from  freight  carried  on  steam  railroads  within 
the  State  that  year  amounted  to  $65,085,604,  and  from  passengers, 
$25,369,850.  The  receipts  from  passengers  on  horse  railways  were 
$12,003,654,  making  a  total  for  passengers  and  freight  of  $109,342,029. 
The  cost  of  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers  on  both  steam  and 
horse  railroads  in  one  year  was  $76,027,413. 

These  railway.?  and  their  enormous  business  had  !)een  created  in  the 
space  of  forty-four  years.  The  first  railway  put  into  operation  in  the 
State,  as  we  have  observed,  was  completed  in  1831,  and  connected 
Albany  and  Schenectady  by  rail.* 

The  admiral)le  common-school  system  of  the  State,  so  essential  to 
the  moral,  intellectual,  and  social  welfare  of  the  people,  has  been  fre- 
quently alluded  to  in  preceding  pages.  It  has  been  the  object  of  the 
special  care  of  the  electors  and  the  Legislature,  and   a  topic  for  sugges- 

*  The  first  locomotive  engine  constructed  in  the  United  States  was  built  by  a  native 
of  New  York,  the  late  Peter  Cooper,  in  1830,  at  his  Canton  Iron  Works,  near  Balti- 
more. It  was  made  from  his  own  designs,  and  was  named  "  Tom  Thumb."  It  was  a 
\ciy  small  tractor  engine — too  small  for  practical  use.  On  a  trial  trip  it  drew  a  car 
with  several  Baltiinorians  in  it  from  Baltimore  to  the  Relay  House,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles. 

The  first  actual  working  locomotive  built  in  America  was  made  in  New  York  City  in 
bSSI)  from  plans  drawn  by  V.  L.  :\riller,  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  used  on  a  road  be- 
tween that  city  and  Hamburg.  It  was  named  "Best  Friend."  The  first  projector  of 
a  land  carriage,  to  be  propelled  by  steam,  was  Oliver  Evans,  'of  Philadelphia. 
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tions  and  expressions  of  solicitude  l)y  tlie  ciiief  magistrates  of  the  com- 
monwealtli,  for  almost  half  a  century.  Ample  provision  has  always 
been  made  for  the  sujiport  and  efficiency  of  the  common  schools,  and 
for  the  wide  distribution  of  their  benefits.  Every  inhabited  portion  of 
the  State  has  been  divided  into  convenient  districts,  in  each  of  which  a 
school  is  taught  some  portions  of  the  year,  is  open  to  all,  and  is  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  have  already  observed  (page  36(>)  the  origin  of  the 
common-school  system  in  the  State,  and  the  methods  used  in  provid- 
ing funds  for  its  support.* 

In  his  synoptical  report  to  the  Legislature  (January  5th,  1SS7),  Hon. 
A.  S.  Draper,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  says  :  "  The 
educational  work  in  the  State  has  been  a  wonderful  growtli  and  devel- 
opment. In  1S50  we  were  spending  §1,600,000  annually  in  the  support 
of  our  public  schools.  During  the  jiast  year  we  spent  $14,000,000." 
He  then  propounded  some  pertinent  cpiestions  suggestive  of  needed  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  public  instruction.  Pie  asked  :  "  Is  our 
education  as  practical  as  it  might  be  ^  Do  we  reach  all  the  children  we 
ought  i  In  our  ardor  over  the  high  schools,  which  nine  tenths  of  our 
children  never  reach,  have  we  not  neglected  the  low  schools  ?  Is  there 
not  too  much  French,  and  (Terman,  and  Latin,  and  Greek,  and  too  little 
spelling,  and  writing,  and  mental  arithmetic,  and  English  grammar  being 
taught  ?  Are  not  our  courses  of  study  too  complex  ?  Are  we  not  imder- 
taking  to  do  more  than  we  are  doing  well  i  Are  M'e  educating  tlie  whole 
man?"     Some  wise  suggestions  follow. 

The  State  is  divided  into  sixty  counties.  The  first  eight  counties 
were  established  in  1(183 — Duchess,  Kings,  Queens,  Orange,  Richmond, 
Suffolk,  Ulster,  and  Westchester.  The  last  one  organized  was  Wyom- 
ing, in  IS-ll.  For  an  account  of  the  organization  of  eacli  county,  with 
a  delineation  of  the  seals  and  the  population,  etc.,  see  pages  97  and 
98,  and  Appendix. 

The  building  of  a  new  State  House  was  authorized  in  18(38,  and  work 

*  There  were  in  the  State  of  New  York  at  the  close  of  1875,  11,787  school-houses  ; 
11,289  school  districts,  exclusive  of  cities  :  19,157  teachers  employed  for  the  lejral  school 
term,  and  ~9,97T  during  every  portion  of  the  year.  There  were  l,058,84(j  children  attend- 
ing puldic  schools,  and  185,098  of  school  age  iu  private  schools.  There  were  6207  per- 
sons attending  normal  schools.  In  the  school  district  libraries  there  were  812,655 
volumes.  In  the  State  were  1.579,504  persons  between  the  ages  of  live  and  twenty- 
one  years.  The  School  Fund  proper  amounted  on  January  1st,  1875.  to  $3,054,772, 
and  the  revenue  from  it,  .^178, 813.  The  total  receipts  on  account  of  common  schools 
that  year  were  $12,516,362,  and  the  total  expenditures  were  $11,365,377.  The  amount 
paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  .$7,843,231.  The  estimated  value  of  the  school-houses  and 
sites  was  $36,393,190. 
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upon  it  was  besiiu  soon  afterward.  The  limestone  and  granite  for  tlie 
foundation  were  procured  from  the  Lake  Cliamplain,  Adirondack,  and 
Moluiwk  Valley  regions  of  the  State.  The  corner-stone  was  laid,  with 
imposing  ceremonies,  on  June  2ith,  1871.  Already  $2,00U,0(H)  liad  been 
expended  on  the  foundation  (which  rose  seven  feet  above  the  ground), 
besides  .$650,000  paid  for  the  land  on  which  it  was  erected.  It  is  built 
of  drilled  granite,  four  stories  in  height,  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet 
wide,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long.  "When  completed  it  will 
lie  one  of  the  most  costly  buildings  ever  constructed  in  the  United  States 
—probably  nearly  $20,000,000. 

The  nominal  funded  debts  of  the  State  on  September  3i)tli,  18T5, 
were  828,328,686,  less  the  amount  of  sinking  funds  pledged  for 
their  redemption,  which  was  .$13,581,382,  reducing  the  actual  debt  of 
the  State  to  $14, 74  7,301-.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  bonded  debts 
of  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  was  very  large,  but  was  in  r.^pid 
jirocess  of  extinction.  These  debts  were  largely  incurred  l)y  giving  aid 
to  railroads  ;  for  pul)lic  buildings  ;  for  M-ar  and  bounty  expenses  ;  for 
roads  and  bridges,  and  for  water-works  and  tire  apparatus. 

Let  us  here  go  forward  five  years  from  our  intended  resting-point, 
and  take  a  general  view  of  the  Empire  State  in  1880,  as  revealed  by  the 
Tenth  Census. 

In  size  the  State  of  New  York  is  only  nineteenth  in  rank.  Its  area 
is  a  thousand  square  miles  less  than  that  of  North  Carolina,  and  seven 
thousand  less  than  Michigan.  Although  its  territory  includes  less  than 
one  sixt^'-third  of  the  whole  counti'y,  its  inhabitants  then  formed  more 
than  one  tenth  of  the  population.  Its  twenty-five  cities  contained  be- 
tween one  fifth  and  one  fourth  of  the  entire  urban  population  of  the 
United  States.* 

One  half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State  lived  in  cities.  The  number 
engaged  in  agriculture  was  less  than  in  Alabama,  Georgia,  Illinois,  or  in 

*  New  York  had  drawn  freely  from  ;iud  given  li'oerally  to  the  other  States.  In  188() 
there  were  within  its  borders  natives  of  Conneeticut  enougli  to  make  a  city  as  hirge  as 
Bridgeport  ;  of  Maine,  to  repopulate  Batli  ;  of  .Massaeliusetts,  to  repeople  Lynn  or  Law- 
rence ;  of  Pennsylvania,  nearly  sufficient  to  twice  repopulate  its  Stat';  capital  ;  of  New 
Jersey,  to  fill  Paterson,  and  more  natives  of  Vermont  than  in  Burlington,  Rutland,  and 
St.  Albans  together.  New  York  had  given  to  California  people  enough  to  populate  two 
cities  as  large  as  Sacramento  ;  to  Connecticut,  almost  enough  to  stock  Hartford  with 
men  and  women  ;  to  Kansas,  enough  to  make  the  three  cities  of  .'Vt(^hison,  Topeka,  and 
Leavenworth  ;  to  Ohio,  more  than  enough  to  make  Columbus  or  Toledo  ;  to  Wisconsin, 
in  number  equal  to  three  fourths  of  the  population  of  Jlilwaukee  ;  (o  Iowa,  enougli  to 
till  her  four  largest  cities  ;  to  Pennsylvania,  100,000  ;  to  Illinois.  120.000.  and  to  Jlichi- 
gau  twice  the  population  of  Detroit.  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  American-born  iiopulation 
of  ilic!iia:an  were  natives  of  New  York. 
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Ohio.  In  acreage  of  improved  land  in  farms,  it  was  behind  Iowa,  Illi- 
nois, and  Ohio  ;  yet  it  is  second  only  to  Illinois  as  a  fanning  State, 
taking  as  the  basis  of  comjjarison  the  total  value  of  all  farm  products 
during  the  year  before  the  census.  Illinois,  with  26,000,000  acres  and 
4:30,000  farmers,  produced  value  of  §2(1-4, OnO, 000.  New  York,  with  less 
than  18,000,000  acres  and  377,000  farmers,  produced  $17S,O0o,(tO(t. 
The  average  annual  yield  of  the  Illinois  farmers  was  a  little  less  than  $8 
an  acre  ;  of  the  New  York  farmers,  a  little  more  than  $10  an  acre. 

New  York  raised  more  barley  than  any  other  State  excepting  Cali- 
fornia ;  more  oats  tlum  any  other  State  excepting  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and 
more  rye  than  any  other  State  excepting  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania. 
Raising  more  buckwheat  than  any  other  State,  it  produced  more  than 
one  third  of  the  entire  buckwheat  cro])  of  the  country. 

The  hay  crop  of  New  York  surpassed  that  of  any  other  State.  It  was 
more  than  one  seventh  of  the  entire  crop  of  the  country.  It  also  pro- 
duced one  fifth  of  all  the  so-called  ''  Irish"  potat(jes  grown  in  the  United 
States,  and  more  than  twice  as  many  bnshels  as  Penns3dvania,  the  second 
potato-producing  State  in  rank.  It  iiroduced  more  than  four  fifths  of 
the  total  hop  crop  of  the  country,  and  more  than  ten  times  that  of  the 
State  next  in  rank. 

New  York  is  a  great  fnut-growing  State.  Its  orchards  yielded  in  the 
census  year  in  value  one  sixth  of  the  total  fruit  production  of  the 
United  States,  and  almost  twice  that  of  its  most  successful  rival,  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  also  pre-eminently  a  dairy  State.  In  the  year  befpre  the 
census  it  produced  more  than  one  seventh  of  all  the  butter  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  one  third  of  all  the  cheese. 

New  York  is  the  foremost  manufacturing  State  in  the  Union.  It  is 
first  in  the  number  of  establishments  ;  second  in  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  ;  first  in  the  number  of  hands  employed  ;  first  in  the  amount 
of  wages  jDaid,  and  first  in  the  value  of  manufactured  products.  It  con- 
tained more  than  one  sixth  of  all  the  mills,  manufactories,  and  work- 
shops of  the  United  States  that  proilueed  $500  in  1879.  Tliese  estab- 
lishments re])resented  between  one  sixth  and  one  fiftli  of  all  the  capital 
invested  in  the  mechanical  and  manufacturing  establislnnents  of  the 
United  States.  Those  industries  gave  emjiloynient  to  l)etween  one  sixth 
and  one  fifth  of  all  the  hands  at  work  in  American  mills  and  shops.  The 
New  York  manufacturers  paid  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  total  wages 
given  to  workingmen  and  women  of  this  class.  Tiie  total  v^alue  of  the 
manufactured  products  in  the  State  was  more  tlian  one  fifth  of  the  total 
for  the  Union. 

Let   us  take   a  brief  glance  at   the  products   of  some  of  the  vast  and 
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varied  industries  of  tlio  State  in  comparison  witli  the  same  products  in 
the  wliole  Union,  in  1879.  New  York  ])rodnced  nearly  one  si.xth  in 
value  of  all  the  agricultural  implements  made  in  the  country  ;  nearly 
one  third  of  all  the  baking  products  ;  more  tlian  one  half  of  the  cheese,' 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  butter  ;  l)et\veen  one  third  and  one  half  of  the 
men's  clothing,  and  nearly  two  tliirds  of  the  -women's  elothing  produced  in 
manufactories  ;  more  tlian  one  fifth  of  the  foundry  and  machine-shop 
]iroducts  ;  between  one  fifth  and  one  quarter  of  the  furniture  ;  more 
than  one  third  of  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  ;  nearly  a  rjuarter  of  the 
jewelry  ;  more  than  one  third  of  the  beer  and  ale  ;  more  than  one  half 
of  the  millinery  and  lace  goods  ;  two  tiiirds  of  the  pianos  ;  between  one 
third  and  one  half  of  the  paints  ;  more  than  half  the  perfumery  and  cos- 
metics ;  nearly  one  third  of  the  books  and  periodicals  ;  one  (quarter  of 
the  soap  and  candles  ;  nearly  one  half  of  the  refined  sugar  and  molasses  ; 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff,  and 
between  one  third  and  one  half  of  the  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

New  York  then  (1S79)  led  the  country  in  shipbuilding,  both  in  the 
nund)er  of  establishments  devoted  to  the  construction  and  repair  of 
steam  and  sailing  vessels  and  I)oats  of  all  kiiid.s,  and  in  the  annual  value 
of  all  tlie  products.  While  between  one  fifth  and  one  fourth  in  value  of 
all  American  vessels  were  built  in  the  State,  nearly  one  third  of  them 
were  owned  by  New  Yorkers. 

Of  all  the  steam  craft  owned  in  the  United  States,  nearly  one  quarter 
belonged  to  New  York,  while  the  tomiage  of  these  vessels  was  more 
than  a  quarter  of  the  tonnage  of  the  whole  country,  and  their  value 
nearly  one  third  of  the  total  value.  New  York  had  l)etween  one  si.xth 
and  one  fifth  of  the  sailing-vessels  of  America  ;  more  than  one  fourth  in 
tonnage  and  more  than  one  fourth  in  value.  Of  the  canal-lioats  of  the 
country.  New  York  owned  about  five  eighths  in  value.  In  rank  it  is 
first  in  maritime  commerce.* 

Let  us  tui'n  from  a  consideration  of  the  pre-eminence  of  New  "i  ork  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  to  that  of  its  rank  in  intelli- 
gence and  accumulated  wealth. 

While  New  York  had  one  tenth  of  the  population  of  the  republic,  its 
expenditures  for  popular  education  were  more  than  one  eighth  of  that 
of  tlie  whole  Union.  So  general  were  the  blessings  of  education  dif- 
fused throughout  the  commonwealth,  that  oidy  4.2  per  cent  of  the  adult 
people  were  unable  to  read  and  5.5  per  cent  unable  to  write.  In  1ST5 
the  State  spent  nearly  $290,000  in  its  nine  normal  schools  for  the  edu- 

*  I  am  largely  indebted  to  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Sun,  in  1883,  for  the  anah'sis  and 
comparisons  of  the  statistical  faets  here  given. 
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cation  of  teacliers  fur  the  public  schools,  and  $18,000  for  the  aid  of 
teachers'  institutes.  In  the  State  were  then  nearly  250  academies  or 
academic  departments  in  Union  schools,  27  colleges  and  universities, 
7  scientific  schools,  13  schools  of  theology,  i  law  schools,  and  14 
medical  schools. 

A  trustworthy  measure  of  the  intelligence  of  a  large  community  is 
the  activity  of  its  printing-presses,  especially  those  which  distribute  in- 
telligence through  newspapers  and  periodicals,  l^ew  York  produced 
nearly  one  third  in  value  of  the  books  jiublished  in  the  United  States. 
It  also  issued  one  eighth  of  all  the  periodicals  published  in  the  country  ; 
also  nearly  one  eighth  of  the  newspapers  issued.  Of  the  aggregate  cir- 
culation of  the  daily  news]:)apeis  in  the  Union,  Xew  York  furnished  be- 
tween one  fourth  and  one  third.  (_)f  the  aggreticate  circulation  of  the 
weeklies  and  all  other  periodicals  in  the  United  States,  it  also  furnished 
between  one  fourth  and  one  third. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  the  State 
of  New  York  in  the  census  year  was  equal  in  amount  to  one  seventh  of 
the  valuation  of  the  entire  real  and  personal  propei'ty  of  the  whole 
Kepublic.  It  was  also  almost  exactly  the  same  in  amount  as  that  of  the 
six  New  England  States— $2,651, 94-0,000.  One  third  of  the  registered 
bonds  of  the  United  States  were  held  in  New  York— 8210,261,250. 
But  its  enormous  share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  cannot  be  computed 
from  facts  found  in  the  census  reports.  Its  iinancial  interests  are  every- 
where— in  railways,  in  mines,  in  farms  and  factories  in  every  State  and 
Tenitory. 

In  nearly  all  the  foregoing  comparisons  the  figures  of  New  York's  part 
in  the  various  forms  of  industry  are  merely  the  figures  of  its  investments 
within  its  own  borders.  Great  as  is  New  York's  ratio  to  the  United 
States  in  population,  it  is  greater  still  in  almost  every  branch  of  human 
industry,  and  in  the  prosperity  resulting  therefrom. 

New  York  is  truly  great  in  its  magnificent  and  varied  charities,  public 
and  private,  and  its  provision  for  the  promotion  of  morality  and  religion. 
Its  institutions  for  special  education — for  the  mute  and  the  blind — its 
numerous  reformatories,  asjdums,  hospitals,  and  eharital)le  foundations 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  penal  institutions,  are  of  the  highest  order  in 
equipment  and  management.  The  State  abounds  in  literary  and  scien- 
tific societies  ;  in  large  public  and  private  libraries  ;  in  works  and  schools 
of  art,  and  ample  appliances  for  the  intellectual  and  social  advancement 
of  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or 
condition. 

There  were  in  the  State,  in  1S75,   G320  church  organizations,  0213 
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clmrdi  edifices,  C115  clero-ymen ,  1,177,537  duireh-munibers,  witli  an 
adherent  population  of  3,934,690.  Tlie  aggregate  value  of  church 
])roperty  of  every  kind  in  the  State  was  nearly'$lis,()0(),0()0. 

The  Hudson  River,  the  grand  and  beautiful  "  Iliver  of  the  foun- 
tains," as  we  Lave  observed  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work,  is  clustered 
with  the  most  interesting  legendary  and  historic  associations  from  the 
Wilderness  to  the  Sea,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  or  more.  Its 
u]-)per  waters  Avitnessed  the  fierce  strifes  for  mastery  between  contendino- 
tribes  of  barbarians  before  the  advent  of  Europeans,  and  the  struo-<'-les 
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(From  ti  drawiiif?  made  iu  1866.) 


for  dominion  of  the  French  and  English  in  later  times.  Then  followed 
the  victories  of  peace — the  gradual  blossonn'ng  of  a  large  portion  of  that 
region  into  a  paradise  of  beauty  under  the  hand  of  skilled  industry. 

The  tide-water  region  of  the  Hudson  for  fully  sixty  miles  from  the 
ocean  has  been  for  more  than  t\A'o  centuries  a  theatre  of  most  remarkable 
social  and  historic  events.  The  principal  of  these  have  been  briefly 
noted  in  preceding  pages. 

Among  the  social  events  on  the  borders  of  the  great  river,  the  creation 
of  "  patroons"  and  manorial  estates  and  privileges  at  the  earlier  period 
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of  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  appear  the  most  conspicuous.  Of 
these  the  manors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  of  Livingston,  of  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  of  Philipse  are  most  prominent. 

The  Van  Renssehier  Manor  and  patroonship  was,  as  we  liave  observed, 
tlie  first  created,  and  survived  all  the  others,  its  titles  and  jirivileges  expir- 
ing with  General  Stephen  van  Rensselaer  in  1839.  The  grant  was  made 
to  Killian  van  Rensselaer,  of  Amsterdam,  under  a  charter  of  privileges 
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and  exemptions  j'assed  in  1<)29.  Van  Rensselaer  had  co-partners  at 
first.  In  1085  the  Van  Rensselaer  family  became  sole  owners  of  the 
vast  estate.  The  Manor  House,  modified  several  years  ago,  stands  upon 
the  site  of  the  orio'inal  Vau  Rensselaer  dwellin",  in  the  northern  suburbs 
of  the  city  of  Albany. 

The  Livingston  Manor  was  created  by  a  preliminary  act  of  Governor 
Dongan  in  1685.     Robert  Livingston,  the  first  of  the  name  in  America,* 


*  See  page  108.  The  common  ancestor.s  of  the  Livhigstons  in  America  were  .John 
Livingston  and  his  wife  Mary.  He  was  a  great-great-grandson  of  Lord  Livingstone, 
Earl  of  Linlithgow.  Scotland.  He  was  exiled,  and  went  to  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  where 
Robert  learned  the  Dutch  language,  afterward  emigrated  to  America,  settled  at  Albany, 
as  we  have  observed,  and  became  the  first  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Livingston. 

The  above  delineations  of  the  heads  of  John  and  Mary  Livingston  I  made  many  years 
ago  from  the  original  portraits  then  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Henry  A.  Livingston,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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married  the  wealthy  widow  of  Rev.  Nicholas  van  Rensselaer— Alida, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  of  Albany— in  1678.  He  bought 
of  the  Indians  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Hudson  River,  opposite  the  Kaatsbergs  (Catskill  Mountains).  At  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  manor,  in  1715,  it  liad  increased  by  subse- 
quent purcliases  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres.     The 
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patent  given  by  Dongan  was  eonfirnied  by  royal  authority,  with  the  title 
of  "  Manor  of  Livingston,"  and  in  1710  the  proprietor  exercised 
manorial  privileges.*  He  paid  an  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents.  The  manor  was  afterward  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Manor.  Tlie  latter  was  called  Clermont.  It  was  the 
home  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  eminent  chancellor.  The  manor 
house  is  not  far  from  Tivoli,  on  the  Hudson,  f 

*  The  privileges  of  the  patroons  have  alreatly  beeu  detiued.  Robert  Livingston,  by 
virtue  of  these  privileges,  took  his  seat  in  the  Provincial  Legislature  in  1716.  He  luid 
already  built  a  substantial  manor  house  of  stone  on  a  grassy  point  upon  the  bank  of  the 
Hudson,  at  the  mouth  of  Roeleffe  Jausen  Kill,  now  Anrram  Creek. 

t  The  above  picture  is  that  of  Clermont,  or  the  Lower  Manor  House,  built  by  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  a  little  below  the  old  JIanor  House.  After  the  British  burnt  Kingston 
in  the  fall  of  1777,  they  proceeded  to  Livingston's  manor  and  burnt  both  of  the  houses,  the 
chancellor's  mother  then  occupying  the  older  one.  They  were  both  soon  rebuilt.  The 
chancellor  erected  a  more  spacious  and  elegant  dw^elling,  and,  as  before,  called  the  place 
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Stephen  van  Cortlandt,*  one  of  the  governor's  eonncW  at  Xew  York, 
purchased  large  tracts  of  hind  in  Westcliester  County,  and  in  1697 
eighty-three  thousand  acres  were  by  royal  authority  erected  into  "  the 
lordship  and  manor  of  Conrthindt. "'  Tlie  manor  and  its  privileges  were 
held  1)V  the  tenure  of  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  the  crown  of  five 
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dollars.  The  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  House  M-as  erected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  by  John  van  Cortlandt,  son  of  the  first  "  lord  of  the 
manor."  It  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  Croton  River,  near  where 
that  stream  entei"s  the  Hudson. 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century  Frederick  Pliilipsef  bought  of  the 


C'lerniont.  Tlie  house  is  yet  standing,  and  is  preserved  in  its  original  style  by  its  present 
owners,  the  C'larkson  familj",  relatives  of  the  Livingstons.  It  has  a  river  front  of  one 
hundred  and  four  feet,  with  very  extensive  and  beautiful  grounds  around  it. 

*  Stephen  van  Cortlandt  was  a  son  of  Orloff  Stevens  van  Cortlandt.  who  emigrated  to 
New  Amsteriiam  in  Van  Twiller's  time.  Orloff  came  from  South  Holland,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  public  employment,  holding  alternately  several  civil  offices.  He  was  a  burgo- 
master several  years,  and  being  "  diligent  in  business,"  became  wealthy.  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Govert  Loockerraans.  His  daughter  Maria  married  Jeremiah  van  Rensselaer, 
the  second  Lord  of  the  Jlanor  of  Rensselaerwyck.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  about  1688, 
his  son  Stephen  was  a  prosperous  merchant.  The  family  name  was  Stevens,  van 
(from)  Courtlandt,  descendants  of  the  Dukes  of  Courllandt  or  Courland,  in  Russia.  The 
first  Lord  of  the  !Manor  married  Gertrude  Schuyler,  antl  died  in  tlie  year  1700. 

f  The  Philipse  (Phillips)  family  descended  from  the  Viscounts  Felyps,  of  Bohemia. 
The  first  emigrant  to  New  Netherland.  Fredeiick  Philipse,  spelled  his  name  Vrederyck 
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Indians  largo  tracts  of  land  on  hotli  sides  of  tlie  Pocan-te-co  Creek,  in 
Westchester  County,  fronting  on  tlie  Hudson  River,  and  comprising 
about  three  hundred  and  ninety  square  miles  of  territory.  In  1(;93  tlie 
domain  was,  by  royal  authority,  erected  into  tlie  "  Lordship  and  ]\Ianor 
of  Philipseburg,"  with  all  its  privileges,  subject  to  an  annual  tribute  to 
the   crown    of   a  little  less   than    five   dollars.     Tlie  niaiior  liouse  was 
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strongly  built  of  stone  in  IfiSO,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po-can-te-co  at 
Tarrytown,  with  port-holes  for  cannons  in  the  higli  cellar  walls,  and  was 
called  Philipse  Castle.  There  the  family  lived  until  the  lower  manor  liouse, 
yet  standing,  was  built  at  Yonkers  in  17i5.  Its  intei'ior  exhibits  some 
fine  specimens  of  architecture  executed  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 

Fclypsen.  The  initials  of  his  name — V.  F. — may  he  seen  on  the  wind-vane  of  tlie  Sleepy 
Hollow  Church,  near  Tarrytown,  He  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  1658,  purchased  a 
large  estate  there  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  and  became  one  of  the  fouiiilers  of 
the  city  of  New  York. 

The  last  "  Lord  of  the  Manor"  was  Frederick  Pliilipse,  who  was  at  one  time  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Colonial  Assembly  and  colonel  of  militia.  A*  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war 
for  independence,  lie  took  the  position  of  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Crown.  He  tinally  felt 
compelled  to  abandon  his  home  and  t,-ike  refuge  with  the  British  army  in  New  York, 
whence  he  embarked  for  En.gland.  His  estates  were  confiscated.  The  British  Govern- 
ment gave  him  about  |300,000  as  a  compensation  for  his  losses.  Colonel  Phillips  was  an 
extremely  large  man.  On  account  of  his  bulk,  his  wife  .seldom  rode  in  the  same  carriage 
with  him. 
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The  city  of  New  York,  which  had  been  scathed  bj  flame  and  had  hiiii 
prone  under  the  heel  of  British  military  power  for  more  than  seven 
years,  at  once  began  its  marvellous  march  toward  greatness  after  peace 
was  restored.  It  very  soon  became  the  chief  commercial  mart  of  the 
nation.  It  was  the  political  capital  of  the  State  for  several  years,*  and 
the  flrst  seat  of  the  National  Government.  At  the  close  of  the  war  it 
was,  in  population,  only  an  muisually  large  village  ;  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century  it  embraced  over  sixty  thousand  inhabitants. 

New  York  City  has  doubled  its  original  territorial  area  within  a  few 
years,  and  has  now  (1SS7)  fully  a  million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.     It 
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has  become  a  mighty  magnet,  attracting  everything,  hence  its  marvellous 
growth  by  accretion.  Possessors  of  wealth,  of  genius,  and  of  enterprise 
liave  come  to  it  from  all  parts  of  the  republic  to  enjoy  its  manifolrl  advan- 
tages of  education  for  tiieir  children,  the  cultivation  of  sesthetic  tastes, 
the  blessings  of  scicntitie  instruction,  the  facilities  of  commercial  life,  the 
chances  of  winning  fortunes,  and  the  pleasures  of  almost  Ijoundless  social 
privileges  and  enjoyments. 

Before  and  around  New  York  City  spreads  out  a  magnificent  harbor, 
spacious   enough   to  float  the   navies   of  the  world.      One   of  the  most 


*  On  tlie  .south-east  .side  of  tlie  Bowling  Green  a  spacious  and  elegant  mansion  was 
built  in  1790,  for  the  purpose  of  a  residence  for  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
■was  then  supposed  New  York  City  would  be  the  permanent  .seat  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment. When  that  Government  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia,  this  mansion  was  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  governors  of  the  State  of  New  York,  while  the  city  was  the  seat  of  the 
State  Government.  In  it  Governors  George  Clinton  and  .lohn  Jay  resided,  and  it  was 
known  as  the  Government  Hotise.  It  was  built  of  red  brick,  with  Ionic  columns  forming 
a  ])i)rtico  in  front.     The  building  slood  on  slightly  ilcviitcd  ground. 
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wonderful  results  of  modern  engineering  skill — a  suspension  bridge — 
unites  the  city  in  loving  emliraee  to  Brooklyn,  its  superb  offspring,  of 
eiglit  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Near  the  portals  of  the  city 
seaward  stands  the  stupendous  statue  of  Lfbekty  Enlightening  the 
World,  wrought  by  Bartholdi,  of  Paris,  and  presented  by  the  ]ieople  of 
France.      She   bears   aloft  a  mighty  torch  blazing  with  electric   liglit, 


LIBERTY  ENLIGHTENING   THE   WORLD. 


wliich  spreads  illumination  over  the  broad  bay,  the  great  city,  and  its 
snlnirban  municipalities. 

"  New  York  City  is  now  the  metropolis  of  the  republic.  By  the  close 
of  this  century  it  will  probably  be,  in  population,  wealth,  cultivation,  and 
every  element  of  a  state  of  high  civilization,  tlie  second  city  in  the  world. 
To  the  eye  of  the  optimist  the  time  appears  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  the  cosmetropolis."* 


*  Lossing's  History  of  Netc  York  City,  p.  866. 
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CHAPTEK  XLI. 

Let  us  liere  take  a  l)rief  retrospect  of  the  life  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  Dutch,  who  first  settled  in  the  territory  of  'New  York  and 
founded  the  city  by  the  sea,  gave  special  attention  to  the  nurture  of 
religion  and  learning.  As  we  have  observed  on  page  34,  a  clergyman 
and  a  school-teacher  came  from  Holland  to  Manhattan  together.  It  was 
ordered  in  the  charter  of  tlie  Dutch  West  India  Company  that  the 
minister  and  schoolmaster  should  walk  hand  in  hand  in  the  high  employ- 
ment of  educating  the  head  and  heart. 

There  were  members  of  the  Dutch  lieformed  Church  among  the  early 
traders  at  Maniuittan,  and  a  congregation  was  formed  by  liev.  Jonas 
Michaelas  in  1(')28.  The  functions  of  both  minister  and  schoolmaster 
were  jierformed  by  him  until  he  was  succeeded  by  Dominie  Bogardus, 
in  1633,  when  Adam  Roelandsen  became  the  schoolmaster.  The  Dutch 
had  been  accustomed  to  the  blessings  of  free  schools  in  their  fatherland, 
and  they  at  once  estal)lished  one  at  Manhattan,  which  has  survived  until 
now,  and  is  a  very  flourishing  parochial  school  of  the  Collegiate  (Dutch 
Keformed)  Church  of  Now  York  City.* 

*  This  scliool  is  tlie  oldest  fducational  institution  in  tlie  United  States.  It  was  founded 
in  1633,  and  lias  been  in  continual  operation,  excepting  from  17T6  to  1783  (when  the 
British  troops  occupied  New  York),  until  now.  It  was  supported  by  the  Colonial  Go\-ern- 
mcnt  for  thirty  years.  The  conquest  of  New  Netherland  by  the  English  in  1664  did  not 
materially  affect  the  Dutch  Church  and  its  school.  The  latter  then  came  imder  the  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  church.  The  petty  tyrant  Lord  Cornbury  gave  them  a  little 
temporary  trouble.  Until  1T48,  when  it  was  one  hundred  and  tiftceu  years  old,  the  school 
had  no  permanent  habitation.  In  that  year  a  small  house  was  built  for  it  in  Garden 
Street,  now  Exchange  Place.  A  new  and  more  spacious  house  was  erected  on  this  site 
in  1773.  Up  to  that  time  no  one  presumed  to  teach  any  but  the  Dutch  language  in  this 
school.  From  the  beginning  until  1808  it  was  luider  the  exclusive  control  of  the  minis- 
ters and  deacr)ns  of  the  Church,  The  first  feminine  teacher  was  employed  in  1792.  It 
was  not  until  1804  that  English  granunar  was  taught  in  this  school.  Four  years  later 
the  deacons  gave  up  the  control  of  the  scliciol  1o  the  rule  of  a  board  of  trustees.  For 
.several  years  it  was  conducted  on  the  Lancastrian  ]ilan. 

This  school  has  had,  during  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  years  of  existence,  only  sev- 
enteen head  teachers.  James  Forrester  was  the  principal  from  1810  until  1842,  when 
Henry  Webb  Duushee  was  appointed  to  take  his  place,  and  yet  (1887)  occupies  that  exalted 
station,  having  filled  it  for  forty-three  years  consecutively.  The  present  location  of  the 
school  is  in  a  building  known  as  De  Witt  Chapel,  at  160  West  Twenty-ninth  Street. 
That  building  was  com])letcd  and  llic  vrhool  first  occupied  it  in  1861. 
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The  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tlic  Reformed  Churcii  was  the  "  IState 
religion"  of  New  Netherland  until  the  province  was  seized  by  the 
English  in  KiO-t,  when  the  Churcli  of  England  became  dominant, 
through  official  influence,  and  so  remained  until  the  Ilevolution  in 
1775.  Previous  to  the  latter  period  the  principal  denominations  in 
the  colony,  in  numl)ers,  as  we  have  observed,  were  the  Episcopalians 
(Church  of  England  and  Moravians),  Dutch  and  English  Presbyterians, 
Independents  or  Congregationalists,  and  Lutherans.  The  latter  were 
among  the  earlier  settlers  at  Manhattan,  but  had  no  minister  ;  and  when 
they  were  minierons  enough  to  support  a  minister,  Stuyvesant  would  not 
allow  them  to  have  one.  They  had  full  liberty  under  English  rule,  and 
built  their  first  house  for  worship  in  New  York  in  1671.  There  M'ero 
large  accessions  to  their  number  from  the  emigration  of  the  (Tcrman 
Palatines,  to  the  State  in  171(L* 

Although  the  Episcopalians  in  the  province  were  as  one  to  fifteen  in 
"limbers  compared  witii  other  denominations,  attempts  were  made  from 
time  to  time  to  transplant  into  the  province  of  New  York  the  ecclesias- 
tical establishment  of  the  Anglican  Church.  To  this  end  some  of  the 
colonial  governors  bent  their  energies,  and  often  produced  violent  tem- 
porary excitements  and  permanent  uneasiness.  But  the  steady  and 
determined  opposition  of  the  great  body  of  the  "  dissenters,"  as  the 
other  sects  were  collectively  but  erroneously  called,  prevented  such  a 
calamity.  As  the  quarrel  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  old  war  for 
independence  waxed  hotter  and  hotter,  the  subject  assumed  a  political 
aspect,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  slogans  of  the  patriots  of  the  early 
period  of  the  Revolution  was  : 

"  A  C'liiircli  wilhoul  ;.  l)isliop, 
A  State  without  a  kiug. " 

The  political  condition  of  New  York  before  the  old  war  for  indepen- 
dence was  that  of  a  de])endeut  of  the  British  crown,  governed  by  the  laws 


*  Early  iu  tlie  eightecntli  century  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Palatinate, 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Uhine,  in  Germany,  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  the  pcr.se- 
I'ution  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France.  England  ri^eeived  many  of  tlie.se  Protestant  fugitives. 
In  the  sprin-.-  of  1708,  on  the  petition  of  Joshua  Koekerthal  (evangelical  minister  of  a 
l)ody  of  Lutherans),  for  himself  and  thirty-nine  others  to  be  transported  to  America,  an 
order  was  issued  by  Queen  Anne  in  council  for  such  transportation,  and  their  naturah/.a- 
tion  before  leaving  England.  The  Queen  provided  for  Ihem  at  her  own  expense.  This 
first  company  of  Palatines  landed  on  Governor's  Island,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  and 
afterward  settled  near  the  site  of  Newburgh,  on  the  lladson,  in  the  spring  of  1709.  In 
1710  a  larger  emigration  of  Palatines  to  America  occurred,  under  the  guidance  of  Robert 
Hunter.  Governor  of  New  York,  as  we  have  observed  on  page  187. 
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of  Parliament,  and  compelled  to  suffer  taxation  and  oppressive  commer- 
cial regulations  without  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  imperial 
legislature.  The  governor  and  his  eleven  councilmen  were  appointed  by 
the  monarch,  but  their  salaries  were  paid  by  the  colonists  out  of  the 
revenue  created  by  customs  receipts.  The  freeholders  elected  a  General 
Assembly  of  representatives,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  "  commonalty" 
had  really  no  political  privileges  or  powers.  The  relative  position  of  the 
Council  in  legislation  was  that  of  the  British  House  of  Lords.  They 
also  had  some  judicial  ])ower,  and  were  a  sort  of  Privy  Council,  with 
the  governor  at  their  head  during  sessions.  They  assumed  much  dignity. 
Each  was  entitled  "  The  Honorable,"  and  the  Council  sent  messages  to 
the  Assembly  by  one  of  their  own  members,  when  the  "lower  house" 
would  rise  to  receive  him. 

The  General  Asseml)ly  consisted  of  twenty-seven  members  (in  1760), 
representing  the  several  counties,  two  boroughs,  and  the  three  manors  of 
Rensselaerwyck,  Livingston,  and  Cortlandt.  They  met  in  the  Assembly 
Chamber  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Thirteen  constituted  a  quorum  for 
business.  After  they  had  taken  the  prescribed  oath  they  were  called 
before  the  governor,  Avho  recommended  their  choice  of  speaker,  who 
was,  of  course,  elected.  They  presented  him  to  the  governor  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  when  the  latter  approved  their  choice.  Then  the 
speaker  addressed  the  governor,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Assemljly  prayed 
"  that  their  words  and  actions  might  have  favorable  construction  ;  that  the 
members  might  have  free  access  to  him,  and  that  they  and  their  servants 
be  privileged  with  freedom  from  arrests."  After  promising  these  things 
the  governor  read  his  speech  to  both  Houses,  and  gave  it  to  the  speaker 
for  the  use  of  the  Assembly.     Then  the  latter  proceeded  to  business. 

The  Assembly  made  the  British  House  of  Commons  the  model  for 
their  proceedings,  and  seldom  varied  from  it.  All  bills  were  sent  to  the 
governor,  who  submitted  them  to  his  Council.  When  they  were  signed 
by  him  they  were  published  by  being  read  to  the  people  in  front  of  the 
City  Hall,  or  State  House,  in  the  presence  of  the  governor  and  both 
Houses.  The  continuance  of  the  Assembly  was  nnlinu'ted  until  early  in 
the  administration  of  Governor  Clinton,  when  it  was  restricted  to  seven 
years.* 

*  The  pay  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  varied  -nitli  tlie  locality  represented.  It 
was  as  follows  :  City  and  county  of  New  York,  and  the  counties  of  Westchester,  Kings, 
Queens,  Richmond,  Ulster,  Duchess,  and  Orange,  si.r  shillings  a  day  ;  city  and  county 
of  Albany,  ten  shillings  ;  Suffolk  County,  m'ne  shillings  ;  the  borough  of  Westchester, 
the  town  of  Schenectady,  and  the  Manors  of  Rensselaerwyck,  Livingston,  and  Cortland, 
ten  shillings  a  day. 
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The  laws  were  administered  by  justices,  Sessions  and  Common  Pleas 
courts  ;  a  Supreme  Court  ;  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  wliicli  had  jurisdiction 
in  all  maritime  affairs  ;  a  Prerogative  Court,  the  business  of  whicii 
related  to  wills,  administrators,  etc.,  the  emoluments  of  whicli  were 
perquisites  of  the  governor,  who  acted  ordinarily  by  a  delegate  ;  the 
Court  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  whicli  was  a  sort  of  court  o'f  appeals, 
and  the  Court  of  Clianeery,  whii^li  was  absolutely  under  the  control  of 
the  governor.  This  court  was  an  exceedingly  obnoxious  tribunal.  All 
the  courts  were  modelled  after  those  of  the  same  grade  in  England. 

Tiie  trade  and  manufactures  of  New  York  before  the  Revolution 
suffered,  in  common  with  that  of  other  colonies,  from  unwise  navio-ation 
laws  and  oppressive  restrictions  inflicted  by  Great  Britain  ;  yet  the  very 
favorable  geographical  and  topographical  position  of  its  fine  seaport  and 
commercial  mart  gave  the  province  great  advantages  over  other  colonies 
for  the  prosecution  of  foreign  trade.  Its  people  grew  rich  and  pros- 
perous in  spite  of  governmental  obstructions. 

The  population  of  the  province  at  near  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
was  not  as  large  as  many  imagined  it  to  be.  Scarcely  one  third  part  of 
its  tillable  land  was  under  cultivation.  Its  vast  agricultural  and  nuneral 
resources  were  almost  entirely  unsuspected.  Connecticut,  the  area  of 
which  was  one  tenth  that  of  New  York,  had  forty  thousand  more  inhab- 
itants than  its  immediate  neighbor  on  the  west  in  1760.  There  had 
been  many  discouragements  to  settlements  in  New  York,  the  chief  of 
which  were  the  frequent  and  fearful  incursions  of  the  French  and  Indians, 
and  the  making  of  it  a  sort  of  penal  colony  by  the  British  Government, 
which  sent  swarms  of  its  criminals  hither.* 

All  things  were  changed  by  the  results  of  the  war  for  independence. 
New  York  l>ecame  a  component  part  of  a  vigorous  young  nation.  The 
fetters  which  had  so  long  bound  its  industries  and  its  conuuerce  had  been 
removed.  It  was  an  independent  though  not  a  sovereign  state.  It  had 
a  Constitution  which  guaranteed  to  its  citizens  political  and  religious 
freedom.  Like  a  giant  rising  from  refreshing  slumbers,  it  went  forth 
on  its  bounding  career  the  very  moment  the  clarion  of  peace  was  sounded. 
There  was  then  assured  safety  for  life  aiul  property  within  its  border, 

*  •■  It  is  too  well  known,"  wrote  Williiim  Livingston  in  1752.  •'  that,  in  imisuance  of 
diver.s  act.s  of  Pailianii-nt,  great  numbers  of  felons,  who  have  forfeited  their  lives  to  the 
public  for  the  most  atroeious  crimes,  are  annually  transporteii  from  home  to  these  planta- 
tions. Very  surprising,  one  would  think,  that  these  burglars,  jiiekpoekets,  and  <-ul  -purses, 
and  a  herd  of  the  most  flagitiou.s  banditti  upon  earth,  should  be  si^nt  as  agreeable  com- 
panions to  us  !"  Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  character  of  the  peopt'  of  the  province 
at  that  time  in  Chapter  XI. 
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ami  a  tide  of  emigration  flowed  steadily  in.  Tlie  wilderness  speedily 
began  to  "  blossom  as  the  rose." 

Able  statesmen  and  jurists  liave  been  abundant  in  New  York  from 
the  time  of  its  political  organization.  Among  tiie  most  conspicuous 
names  appear  those  of  John  Jay,  Hobert  R.  Livingston,  Gouverneur 
Morn's,  Alexander  Hamilton,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Chancellor  Kent, 
Ambrose  Spencer,  Samuel  Jones,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Silas  Wright, 
William  H.  Seward,  and  Thomas  J.  Oaivley. 

Literature  has  had  its  representatives  at  every  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Empire  State.  John  de  Laet,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  directors 
of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  a  resident  of  New  Netherland 
for  a  while,  gave  to  Europe  a  History  of  the  West  Indies  (which 
included  New  Netherland)  in  16-tO.  In  1670  Daniel  Denton  wrote  the 
first  (it  is  supposed)  Description  of  Neio  Yorh,  with  the  Country  of  the 
Indians,  in  the  English  language  ;  and  in  1()1>7  Daniel  Leeds  issued  a 
pamjihlet  at  New  York  against  tlio  Quakers  of  Philadelphia. 

One  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  province  during  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  Dr.  Cadwallader  Colden,  author  of  a  history 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  many  scientific  essay's.  William  Smith 
wrote  a  history  of  the  [  ro\'ince  down  to  hi.s  time,  which  was  published 
in  1757.  Mrs.  Ann  Eliza  Uleecker,  daugiiter  of  Brant  Schuyler,  wrote 
poetry  and  stories  for  tlie  press,  and  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  President  of 
King's  College,  and  Dr.  Auchmuty,  on  one  side,  and  William  Livingston 
on  the  other,  were  vigorous  and  prolific  political  and  theological  con- 
troversialists with  the  pen  in  the  last  colonial  decade.  There  were  also, 
during  tlie  stormy  discussions  before  the  kindling  of  the  old  war  for 
independence,  younger  but  equally  able  writers,  such  as  Alexander 
Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  Gouveriieur  ]\Iorris  ;  while  James  Pivington 
was  an  able  journalist. 

The  "  Poet  of  the  Revolution"  was  Philip  Freneau,  a  native  of  New 
York  City.  Lindley  Murray,  a  resident  of  New  York  since  1753, 
published  his  Enylish  Grammar  and  Kiujlish  Reader  for  the  edification 
of  millions,  before  the  close  of  the  century.  At  that  i)eriod  William 
Dunlap,  painter,  playwright,  theatre  manager,  and  historian,  began  his 
career.  He  wrote  a  History  of  NeLO  York,  a  History  of  the  American 
Theatre,  and  a  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  America. 

CJreat  intellectual  activity  was  manifested  in  New  York  early  in  the 

present  century.      The  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  writers  at  that  time 

were  Washington  Irving,*  his  brotlier,  Peter,  and  James  K.  Paulding, 

' r ■ 

*  Washington  Irving  was  born  in  New  York  City,  April  3d,  1783  ;  died  at  Sunny- 

sido,  his  scat  on  tlie  Hudson,  November  23d,  1859.     His  father  was  a  Scotch  emigrant, 
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their  brotliur-iu-law.  They  were  joined  by  James  Fenimore  (Jooper 
a  little  later.  Irviiio^  began  authorship  in  1802  as  a  writer  for  his 
brother's  journal,  The  Mornhn/ 
Chronicle.  His  work  of  rare  lin- 
iHor,  Knickerbocker's  History  of 
JVeuj  York,  appeared  in  ISOS. 
Paulding  had  lately  joined  him 
and  his  brother  in  writing  the  Sal- 
viayundi  papers.  His  Sketch 
Book  charmed  readers  in  both 
hemispheres.  Later  in  life  he 
became  an  eminent  biographer  and 
historian.  Cooper  Ijegan  his  lit- 
erary career  as  a  novelist  about 
ISiiu,  and  produced  o\'er  thirty 
volumes  of  fiction  distinctly  Am- 
erican in  character. 

Contemporary  with  Irving  and 
Cooper*  were   De  "Witt  Clinton, 
William  L.  Stone,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck,   Fitz-Greene  lialleck,    Josei)h    Itodnian    Drake,    and  Henry  E. 
kSchoolcraft,   all  (excej^ting  Halleck)  natives  of  New  York.     Stone,  the 
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and  his  mother  an  Enslisliwoman.  At  llic  ni;i'  of  nineteen  he  wrote  a  series  of  papers 
U)V  Tlie  Miii-niiKj  Ckruiiide,  over  the  signature  of  "Jonathan  Olilstyle."  whieh  attracted 
much  attention.  His  KnkkerlKicker's  HiMory  of  Kew  Fwci,  a  most  humorous  earicalure 
of  the  Dutch  dynast}'  on  Manhattan  Island,  set  everybody  hiugliing',  and  mui-h  irritated 
.some  of  the  desceudauts  of  the  tirst  Dutch  settlers  at  New  Amsterdam.  Irving  was  tnen 
only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  He  edited  the  Analectk  Mayaziiie  during  the  War  of 
1^12-1.").  Failing  health  induced  him  to  go  to  Europe,  where  lie  resided  seventeen 
years,  and  gained  a  great  literary  reputation.  He  was  Secretarj'  of  the  American  Lega- 
tion in  London  from  1829  to  1881,  and  received  the  tifty-guinea  gold  medal  provided  by 
George  IV.  for  eminence  in  historical  composition.  In  May,  1833,  Mr.  Irving  returned 
to  New  York,  and  kept  busy  with  his  pen.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain  in  1843. 
where  he  remained  four  years.  On  his  return  he  revised  all  his  works  for  publication. 
Ilis  last  and  greatest  work  was  a  Life  of  Wdshiiif/ton  in  five  octavo  volumes.  Tlie  hon- 
orary degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  hira  by  Harvard  Collegi',  Oxfonl  (Eng.) 
University,  and  Columbia  College. 

*  James  Feniraore  Cooper  was  born  at  Burhngton,  N.  J. ,  September  1.5th,  178!);  died 
at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  September  14th,  IS.")!.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  William  C'oopei-, 
one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Central  New  York.  For  six  years  he  was  in  tlu^  I'ntted  States 
Navy,  and  in  1811  he  married  a  sister  of  the  late-  IJishop  De  Lancey.  His  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  literature.  His  first  novel  was  Pivmiition,  published  in  1831,  whidi 
w,as  rather  coldly  received.  Then  followed  his  Spy,  The  Pioneers,  and  the  Leat/ur- 
gtoekiiiff  Tfdcit  in  quick  succession,  which  gave  him  great  fame  as  an  .Vnierican  novelist. 
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eminent  journalist,  wrote  lives  of  Brant,  Red  Jacket,  and  Sir  Wiiliam 
Johnson,  the  latter  finished  by  his  son.  Yerjjlanck  was  an  accomplished 
essayist  and  one  of  the  best-known  men  in  the  social  circles  of  Xew 
York  for  fifty  years.  Drake  was  a  gentle  poet,  of  whom  Ilalleck  at  his 
death  wrote  : 

"  Xoni/  knew  lln'r  l)ut  lo  Idvc  tliee  ; 
!Xone  named  tlu'c  but  to  praise." 

Schoolcraft  became  high  authority  concerning  the  Indians.      The  name 

of  Samiiel  Woodworth,  author 
of  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" 
and  '■  Tlie  Ilou.'^e  I  Live  In," 
deserves  special  mention  in  this 
connection. 

One  of  the  most  painstaking 
and  trustworthy  of  tlie  historians 
of  New  York  was  Jolm  R.  Brod- 
liead,""  who  died  in  1S73.  By 
direction  of  the  Legislature  of 
Xew  York,  as  its  agent,  he  search- 
ed the  historical  archives  of  Hol- 
land, England,  and  France  for 
documents  relating  to  the  colonial 
period  of  this  State,  a!id  brought 
home  copies  of  more  than  five 
thousand  valuable  papers,  which 
the  State  jniblished  in  eleven 
quarto  volumes.  He  had  published  two  volumes  of  an  elaborate  history 
of  Xew  York  State,  whicli  he  was  preparing,  wlien  death  ended  his 
earthly  career.  Among  the  names  of  historians  of  portions  of  tlie  State, 
those  of  W.  W.  Campbell,  Jeptha  R.  Simnis,  Robert  Bolton,  Jr.,  Dr. 
Franklin  B.  Hough,  Henry  B.  Dawson,  and  Martha  J.  Lamb  appear 

Mr.  Cooper  went  to  Europe  in  1S26,  and  remained  there  until  1833.  He  wrote  a  History 
of  the  United  States  Nm-y.  Lires  of  Anurican.  JVaval  Officers,  in  two  volumes  ;  also  wrote  a 
comedy,  which  was  performed  in  Xew  York  in  18.50. 

*  John  Romeyu  Brodliead,  son  of  Rev.  .Jacob  Brodhead.  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
January  2d,  1814  ;  died  in  Xew  York  City,  May  6th,  1873.  He  was  graduated  at 
Rutgers  College  in  1831  ;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18:3.5  ;  was  attached  to  the  American 
Legation  at  the  Hague  in  1S39,  and  procured  for  the  State  of  Xew  York  copies  of  impor- 
tant documents,  mentioned  in  the  text.  Mr.  Brodhead  wa.s  Secretary  to  the  American 
Legation  at  London  from  1846  till  1849.  On  his  return  he  began  the  preparation  of  an 
exliaustive  history  of  the  State  of  Xew  York,  but  did  not  live  to  complete  it.  The  tirst 
vohime  was  publi-shed  in  1853  and  the  .second  in  1871,  which  brings  the  history  down  to 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centurv. 
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most  conspicuous.  The  latest  and  most  trustworthy  writer  on  the 
Iroquois  Confederacy  was  Louis  Morgan,  wiio  died  in  1881. 

In  the  reahu  of  poetry  ]^ew  York  is  most  prominently  represented 
by  William  Cullen  Bryant.  Though  a  native  of  another  State,  he  was 
a  resident  of  this  commonwealth  from  his  young  manhood.  Georo-e 
P.  Morris,  also  a  resident  from  the  period  of  his  young  manhood,  ranks 
among  its  best  song-M'riters. 

Among  scientific  writers,  Drs.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  David  Hosack, 
John  ^V.  Francis,  John  Torrey,  Professor  James  Renwiek,  and  Dr. 
John  W.  Draper  (all  but  the  latter  natives  of  New  York)  appear  most 
conspicuous. 

In  no  State  in  the  Union  are  the  fine  arts  more  widely  cultivated 
and  fostered  than  in  tiie  commonwealtii  of  New  York.  Besides  the  vast 
treasures  of  art  found  in  Xew  York  City,*  other  cities  and  vilhiges  and 
private  homes  in  various  jiarts  of  the  State  exhibit  rare  and  costly  works 
of  painters,  sculptors,  and  engravers,  while  in  every  direction  great  taste 
in  architecture  is  displayed. 

Some  of  the  more  eminent  resident  artists  of  Xew  York  have  not  been 
natives  of  the  State.  Colonel  J.  Trumbull  was  born  in  Connecticut  ; 
John  Wesley  Jarvis  and  Thomas  Cole  came  from  England  ;  Professor 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  (made  more  famous  than  any  others  by  his  scientific 
achievements  in  electro-magnetic  telegraphy)  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  A.  B.  Durand,  the  most  eminent  American  engraver  on 
steel, t  was  born  in  New  Jersey.     But  Henry  Inman  and  Charles  L. 

*  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  In  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
General  L.  P.  di  Cesnola,  has  already  become  the  most  attractive  and  important  deposi- 
tory of  rare  works  of  art  on  this  continent.  Within  the  space  of  tliree  months,  in  the 
spring  of  1887,  it  was  enriched  by  paintings  from  the  studios  of  the  most  famous  artists 
in  the  world,  presented  to  the  institution  by  generous  citizens  of  tlie  metroi«)lis.  The 
aggregate  value  of  tliese  gifts  amounted  to  almost  $1,000,000.  Other  valuable  pictures 
have  since  been  given. 

t  New  York  City  was  the  birthplace  of  .\le.\ander  Anderson,  the  pioneer  engraver 
on  wood  in  America,  who  was  born  in  April,  1775.  His  father  was  a  Scotchman,  and 
the  publisher  of  a  small  Whig  newspaper  in  New  York  entitled  77ie  Comlitutiomd 
Gazette.  He  fled  to  Connecticut  with  his  types  and  his  family  when  the  British  took 
New  York  in  1776.  Young  Anderson  graduated  at  the  Jledical  School  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  was  a  practising  physician  for  a  while  ;  but,  preferring  art,  he  devoted  himself 
to  engraving  tirst  on  type-metal  and  copper.  His  tir.st  knowledge  of  the  use  of  wood  for 
engraving  pictures  upon  was  derived  from  a  copy  of  Bewick's  Birds.  He  had  then  com- 
pleted, on  type-metal,  about  one  half  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Lnoking-ghm  for  the 
Miitft,  when  he  ab.andoncd  the  metal  and  made  the  rest  on  wood.  He  practised  that 
branch  of  art  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  last  engraving  was  left  lialf  linished,  when  he 
was  in  the  ninety-flfth  year  of  his  age.  I  have  two  of  his  first  wood-engravings  ;  also  the 
half-finished  one,  his  fast.  They  were  e.vecuted  seventy-five  years  apart.  He  died  in 
.Tersev  Citv.  N.  .!..  in  .Taiuiary.  1870. 
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Elliott,  the  foremost  portrait  paiaters  of  their  day,  Eobert  W.  Weir  and 
Daniel  Huntington,  eminent  portrait,  historical,  and  genre  painters,  and 
Tiiomas  Crawford,  the  sculptor,  were  all  born  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Professor  Morse  was  the  chief  founder  of  the  National  Academy 
of  the  Arts  of  Design  at  New  York,  and  Mr.  Huntington  is  now  (1887)  its 
president.  General  Thomas  S.  Cummings,  who  for  a  generation  or  more 
was  the  leading  painter  of  portraits  in  miniature  in  New  York  City, 
and  was  for  forty  years  the  treasurer  of  the  Academy,  is  now,  in  the 
eighty -fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  founders  of  that 
institution. 

THE    END. 
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COUNTIES   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK. 

On  pages  97,  98  are  given  brief  accounts  of  tlie  organization  of  the  ten 
counties  in  New  York  which  were  first  established,  with  delineations  of 
their  respective  seals.*  Below  may  be  found  similar  accounts  of  the 
remaining  fifty  counties  with  the  population  of  each  in  1875  and  1880. 

Allegany  CouNTi-  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  April  11th, 
18(t6.  A  portion  of  Steuben  County  was  annexed,  March  lltli.  1808. 
Portions  of  it  were  given  to  Genesee  in  1811,  to  Wyoming  and  Living- 
ston in  1846,  and  again  to  Livingston  in  1S.5«.  Population  in  1875  was 
41,721  ;  in  1880  it  was  41,810. 

Bkoome  County  was  formed  from  Tioga,  March  28th,  1806,  and  was 
so  named  in  honor  of  Lieutenant-Governor  John  Broome,  who  gave  it  a 
silver  seal.  Oswego  and  Berkshire  were  annexed  to  Tioga  County, 
March  21st,  1822.  Population  in  1875  was  47,913  ;  in  1880  it  was 
49,48?.. 

CATi'ARArGus  CouNTY  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  March  11th, 
1808.     Population  in  1875  was  48,477  ;  in  1880  it  was  55,806. 

Cayuga  Counit  was  formed  from  Onondaga  County,  March  8th, 
1799.  It  is  a  long,  narrow  county.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.      Population  in  1875  was  61,213  ;  in  1880  it  was  65,081. 

Chautauqua  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  March  8tli,  1808.  It 
lies  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State. 
Population  in  1875  was  64,869  ;  in  1880  it  was  65,342. 


*  In  the  accounts  on  pages  97,  98  the  population  of  each  of  the  ten  counties  is  not 
given.     The  subjoined  table  will  supply  an  omission  : 


CotrKTIES. 

POPILATIOS. 

1875. 

)880. 

Albany 

147,530 

7(!,05(i 

509,2  IB 

l,04fi.0S7 

85,252 

154.890 

79.184 

599,495 

1,206.299 

88.220  : 

Kiuijs 

Oranse 

COITNTIB3. 


POPDLATION. 


IQucens 84,131 

Kiclinionil 35.241 

Suffolk 52.088 

Ulster 88,271 

88,220   Westcliester i  100,660 


1880. 


90.574 
38.991 
53,888 
85,888 
108,988 
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CiiKMUNG  County  vtrs  formed  from  Tioga  County,  March  29th,  1836. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Indian  title  of  the  principal  stream  trav- 
eling it,  and  signifies,  it  is  said,  "  Big  horn  in  the  water."  Population 
in  1S75  was  41,879  ;  in  18S0  it  was  43,005. 

Chenango  Codnty  was  formed  from  Herkimer  and  Tioga  counties, 
March  15th,  1798.  Sangerfield  (Oneida  Coiinty)  was  taken  from  it  in 
1804,  and  Madison  County  in  1800.  It  is  an  interior  county.  Popula- 
tion in  1875  was  39,937  ;  in  1880  it  was  39,891. 

Clinton  County  was  fonned  from  Washington,  March  7th,  1788,  and 
was  so  named  in  honor  of  Governor  George  Clinton.  In  1799  Essex 
County  was  taken  from  it,  St.  Lawrence  County  was  provisionally  annexed 
to  it  in  1801,  and  taken  off  in  1802,  and  Franklin  County  was  taken 
from  it  in  1808.  It  lies  upon  Lake  Champlain,  and  is  the  northeast 
county  of  tlie  State.  Population  in  1875  was49,761 ;  in  1880  it  was  50,897. 

Columbia  County  was  formed  from  Alhany,  April  4th,  1786.  It  lies 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  between  Duchess  and  Rensselaer 
counties,  and  extends  east  to  the  Massachusetts  line.  Population  in 
1875  was  47,756  ;  in  1880  it  was  47,928. 

Cortland  County  was  formed  from  Onondaga,  April  8th,  1808.  It 
was  named  in  honor  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  State,  M'howas  an  extensive  owner  of  land  in  that  region. 
It  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  State.  Population  in  1875  was  24,500  ;  in 
1880  it  was  25,825. 

Del.\waee  County  was  formed  from  Ulster  and  Otsego  counties, 
March  10th,  1797.  It  lies  upon  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River. 
Population  in  1875  was  42,149  ;  in  1880  it  waS  42,721. 

Duchess  County.     See  page  98  and  note,  page  577. 

Erie  County  was  formed  frosn  Kiagara  County,  April  2d,  1821.  It 
lies  upon  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara  River  on  the  west  line  of  the  State. 
Population  in  1875  was  199,570  ;  in  1880  it  was  219,884. 

Essex  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County,  March  1st,  1799.  In 
the  erection  of  Franklin  County  in  1808  a  corner  was  taken  from  Essex. 
It  is  upon  Lake  Champlain.  Population  in  1875  was  34,474  ;  in  1880  it 
was  34,515. 

Franklin  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County,  March  11th,  1806. 
It  was  named  in  honor  of  Di-.  Benjamin  Franklin.  On  March  22d,  1822, 
a  small  portion  of  it  was  annexed  to  Essex  County.  Population  in  1875 
was  31,581  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,390. 

Fulton  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  April  ISth, 
1838,  and  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Robert  Fulton.  It  lies  north  of  the 
Mohawk  River.    Population  in  1875  was  30,188  ;  in  18S0  it  was  30,985. 
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Genesee  Countv  was  formed  from  Ontario,  March  30tli,  1S02.  It 
originally  comprised  all  that  part  of  the  State  lying  west  of  the  Genesee 
River,  and  a  line  extending  due  south  from  the  junction  of  the  Genesee 
and  Cauaseraga  Creek  to  the  southern  line  of  the  State.  In  1806  Alle- 
gany was  taken  from  it ;  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua  and  Niagara  in  1808  ; 
parts  of  Livingston  and  Monroe  in  1S21  ;  Orleans  in  1824,  and  Wyoming 
in  1S41.      Population  in  1875  was  32,551  ;  in  ISSO  it  was  32,800. 

Gkeene  County  was  formed  from  Albany  and  Ulster  counties,  March 
25th.  1800,  and  named  in  honor  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  of  the 
Eevolution.  It  lies  upon  the  west  l)ank  of  the  Hudson  River.  Popu- 
lation in  1875  was  32,554  ;  in  188o  it  was  32,(i'.t5. 

Hamilton  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  February 
12th,  1816.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Tlie  terri- 
tory was  included  in  Herkimer  County  in  1791,  but  was  reanne.xed  to 
Montgomery  in  March,  1797.  It  occupies  the  central  portion  of  the 
great  northern  wilderness.  Its  organization  can  only  Ijc  complete  when 
it  has  a  population  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  a  Member  of  Assembly. 
Population  in  1875  M^as  3,482  ;  in  1880  it  was  3,923. 

Heekuier  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  February  IGth, 
1791.  "  The  name,"  says  Dr.  Hough,  "  was  originally  spelled  Erg- 
hemar. "  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Herkimer,  fatally  wounded 
at  Oriskany,  who  signed  his  name  Herkheimer.  Onondaga  County  was 
taken  from  Herkimer  in  1794  ;  Oneida  and  part  of  Chenango  in  1798  ; 
parts  of  Montgomery  County  were  annexed  to  it,  April  7th,  1817;  and 
parts  of  Richfield  and  Plainfield,  of  Otsego  County,  were  annexed  in 
forming  the  town  of  Winfield  in  1S16.  Population  in  1875  wa841,692  ; 
in  1880  it  was  42,669. 

Jeffeeson  County  was  formed  from  Oneida,  March  28tli,  1805,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.     Population  in  1875  was  65,362  ;  in  1880  it  was  66,103. 

Kings  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Lewis  County  was  formed  from  Oneida,  March  28th,  1805,  and  named 
in  honor  of  Morgan  Lewis,  the  Governor  of  the  State.  Slight  changes 
have  been  made  in  its  boundary.  It  lies  mostly  within  the  Black  River 
Valley.     Population  in  1875  was  29,236  ;  in  1880  it  was  31,416. 

LiviNGSioN  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  and  Ontario,  February 
23d,  1821.  In  1846  a  portion  of  Allegany  was  annexed,  and  in  1S56 
another  portion.     Population  in  1875  was  38,564  ;  in  1880  it  was  39,562. 

Madison  County  was  formed  from  Chenango,  March  2 1st,  1806,  and 
named  in  honor  of  James  Madison,  afterward  President  of  the  United 
States.      Population  iu  1875  was  42.490  ;  in  1880  it  was  44,112. 
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MoNKOK  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  and  Grenesee  .counties, 
February  23d,  1821,  and  named  in  lionor  of  James  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Population  in  1875  was  134,534  ;  in  1880  it 
was  14-1,903. 

Montgomery  County  was  formed  from  Albany  County,  March  12th, 
1772,  under  the  name  of  Tryon  County,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  William  Tryon.  Its  name  was  changed  on  April  2d,  1781,  in 
honor  of  General  Hichard  Montgomery.  Ontario  was  taken  from  it  in 
1789  ;  Herkimer,  Oswego,  and  Tioga  in  1791  ;  Hamilton  in  ISlfi,  and 
Fulton  in  1838.     Population  in  1875  was  35,200  ;  in  1880  it  was  38,315. 

Xew  York  County.     See  page  97  and  note  on  page  577. 

Niagara  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  March  11th,  1808.  Erie 
was  taken  from  it  April  2d,  1821.  It  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Ontario.  Population  in  1875 
was  51,001 ;  in  ISSO  it  was  54,173. 

Oneida  County'  was  formed  from  Herkimer,  March  15th,  1798.  In 
1805  Lewis  and  Jefferson  counties  were  taken  from  it,  also  a  part  of 
Oswego  County  in  1816.  In  1801  portions  of  it  were  anne.xed  to  Clinton 
County,  and  some  to  Madison  County  in  183(;.  In  isol  a  part  of 
Chenango  County  was  annexed.  Its  name  is  derived  from  one  of  the 
Six  Nations.     Population  in  1875  was  113,967  ;  in  1880  it  was  115,475. 

Onondaga  County  was  formed  from  Herkimer,  March  5th,  1794,  and 
included  the  ''  Military  Tract."  Cayuga  was  taken  from  it,  March  8tli, 
1799,  Cortland,  April  8th,  1808,  and  a  part  of  Oswego,  March  1st,  1816. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  Population  in  1875 
was  113,223  ;  in  1880  it  was  117,893. 

Ontario  County  was  formed  from  Montgomery  County,  January 
27th,  1789.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the  great  lake  which  originally 
formed  its  northern  border.  Steuben  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1796, 
Genesee  in  1802  ;  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Livingston  in  1821,  and 
Yates  and  a  part  of  Wayne  in  1823.  A  strip  from  Montgomery  County, 
west  of  Seneca  Lake,  was  annexed  February  16th,  1791,  and  a  small 
tract  from  Steuben,  Fel)ruary  25th,  1814.  Population  in  1875  was  47,- 
730  ;  in  1880  it  was  49,541. 

Orange  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Orleans  County  was  formed  from  Genesee,  November  11th,  1824. 
On  April  5th,  1825,  a  portion  of  Genesee  was  annexed.  Population  in 
1875  was  29,977  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,128. 

Oswego  County  (an  Indian  name)  was  formed  from  Oneida  and  Onon- 
daga, March  1st,  1816.  It  lies  at  the  southeast  extremity  of  Lake  On- 
tario.    Population  in  1875  was  78,615  ;  in  1880  it  was  77,911. 
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Otsego  Coitntt  was  formed  from  Montgomery,  February  Ifitli,  ITltl. 
It  is  also  an  Indian  name.  A  part  of  Schoiuirie  \v:us  taken  from  it  in 
1795,  and  a  part  of  Delaware  in  1797.  Population  in  IS 75  was  4it,.S15  ; 
in  1880  it  was  51,397. 

Putnam  County,  so  called  in  honor  of  General  Israel  Putnam,  was 
formed  from  Duchess  County,  June  12tli,  1812.  It  lies  upon  the  Hud- 
son River,  between  the  counties  of  Duchess  and  Westchester,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Population  in  1875  was  15,811  ;  in 
1880  it  was  15,181. 

Queens  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Rensselaer  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  February  7th,  1791, 
and  named  from  the  Tan  Rensselaer  family.  It  included  nearly  all  of 
the  Van  Rensselaer  Manor  east  of  the  Hudson  River.  Population  in 
1875  was  105,053  ;  in  1880  it  was  115,328. 

Ru^hmond  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Rockland  County  was  formed  from  Orange  County,  February  28th, 
1798,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  extensive  mountain  area.  Popula- 
tion in  1875  was  26,951  ;  in  1880  it  was  27,690. 

St.  Laweence  County  was  formed  from  Clinton  County  and  parts  of 
Montgomery  and  Herkimer  counties,  March  3d,  1802.  Its  northwest- 
ern bonndaiy  is  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  is  the  largest  county  in  the  State,  its  area  being  2880  square 
miles.      Population  in  1875  was  84,124  ;  in  1880  it  was  85,997. 

Saratoga  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  February  7th,  1791.  It 
lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers.  It  is  an  Indian  name  for  a  jjlace.  Population  in  1875  M-as 
55,233  ;  in  1880  it  was  55,156. 

Scuenectadt  County  was  formed  from  Albany,  March  7th,  1809. 
Population  in  1875  was  22,892  ;  in  1880  it  was  23,538. 

Schoharie  County  M'as  formed  from  Albany  and  Otsego,  April  6th, 
1795.  The  name  is  said  to  be  the  Indian  term  for  "  drift-wood."  A 
small  part  of  Greene  County  was  annexed  to  it  in  1836.  Po])ulation  in 
1875  was  32,119  ;  in  1S80  it  was  32,910. 

Schuyler  County  was  formed  from  Steuben,  Chemung,  and  Tomp- 
kins counties,  April  17th,  1854.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler.      Population  in  1S75  was  18,928  ;  in  1880  it  was  18,842. 

Seneca  County  was  formed  from  Cayuga,  March  29tii,  1804.  A  part 
of  Tompkins  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1817,  and  a  part  of  Wayne 
in  1823.  It  derives  its  name  from  one  of  the  Six  Nations.  Population 
in  1875  was  27,299  ;  in  1880  it  was  29,278. 

Steuben  County  was   formed   from   Ontario,  March   18th,    1796,  and 
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named  in  lioiior  of  Baron  Von  Steuben.  Parts  were  afterward  annexed 
to  Allegany  County  in  1808  ;  to  Livingston  County  in  1822,  and  to 
Schuyler  County  in  1854.  Population  in  1875  was  73,723  ;  in  1880  it 
was  77,586. 

Suffolk  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Sullivan  County  was  formed  from  Ulster,  March  27th,  1809,  and 
named  in  honor  of  General  Johu  Sullivan,  of  the  Continental  Army. 
Population  in  1875  was  31-,935  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,491. 

Tioga  County  was  formed  from  jMontgomery  County,  February  IGtli, 
1791.  In  1798  a  part  of  Chenango  was  taken  from  it ;  Broome  in  1806  ; 
a  part  of  Tompkins  in  1822,  and  Chemung  in  1836.  Population  in 
1875  was  31,744  ;  in  1880  it  was  32,673. 

Tompkins  County  was  formed  from  Caj'uga  and  Seneca,  April  17th, 
1822.  A  part  of  Schuyler  County  was  taken  from  it  in  1854.  It  was 
named  in  honor  of  Governor  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  then  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  Population  in  1875  was  32,915  ;  in  1880  it  was 
34,445. 

Ulster  County.     See  page  98  and  note,  page  577. 

Warren  County  was  formed  from  Washington  County,  March  12th, 
1813,  and  was  named  in  honor  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  of  the  Revo- 
lution. It  lies  on  Lake  George.  Population  in  1875  was  23,295  ;  in 
1880  it  was  25,179. 

Washington  County  was  formed  from  Albany  County,  with  the  name 
of  "  Charlotte  County"  (in  honor  of  Princess  Charlotte,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  George  III.),  March  12th,  1772.  On  April  2d,  1784,  the  name 
was  changed  to  Washington.  Clinton  County  M'as  taken  from  it  in 
1788  ;  the  eastern  portion  was  ceded  to  Vermont  in  1790  ;  a  portion  was 
annexed  to  Albany  County  in  1791,  and  Warren  was  taken  from  it  in 
1813.     Population  in  1875  was  48,167  ;  in  1880  it  was  47,871. 

Wayne  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  and  Seneca  counties,  April 
11th,  1823.  It  lies  upon  Lake  Ontario,  and  was  named  in  honor  of 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  of  the  Revolution.  Population  in  1875  was 
49,882  ;  in  1880  it  was  54,700. 

Westchester  County.     See  page  98  and  note  on  page  577. 

Wyoming  County  was  formed  from  Genesee  County,  May  14th,  1841. 
A  portion  of  Allegany  County  was  annexed  in  1846.  Population  in 
1875  was  30,595  ;  in  1880  it  was  30,907. 

Yates  County  was  formed  from  Ontario  County,  February  5tli,  1823, 
and  named  in  honor  of  Joseph  C.  Yates,  then  Governor  of  the  State.  A 
portion  of  Steuben  County  was  annexed  in  1824.  Population  in  1875 
was  19,686  ;  in  1880  it  was  21,087. 
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II. 
GOVERNORS   OF  KEW   YORK. 


COLONIAL. 


Cornelius  Jacobsen  May jg24 

William  Verliulst W2o 

Peter   Minuit May  4.  1626 

"Walter  (or  Wouter)  Van  Twiller April.  1633 

William  Kieft iJar.  28.  1038 

Peter  Stxiy vesant May  11.  IfiiT 

Richard  Nicolls Sept.  8.  1664 

Francis  Lorelace Au"-.  17.  1668 

Cornelis  Evertse,  Jr.,  and  a  Council  of  War.  .  ..Aug.  (n.  s.  i  12.      1673 

Anthony  Colve Sept.  19.  1673 

Edmund  Andros Mov.  (n.  s.)  10.      1674 

Anthony  Brockholls,  Commander-in-Chief Nov.  16.  1677 

Sir  Edmund  Andros Aug.  7.  1678 

Anthony  Brockholls,  Commander-in-Chief Jan.  (n.  s.  i  13.       1682 

Thomas  Dongan Aug.  27.  1683 

Sir  Edmund  Andros Aug.  11.  1688 

Francis  Nicholson,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  9.  1088 

Jacob  Leisler lune  3.  1689 

Henry  Sloughter Mar.  19.  1691 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Commander-in-Chief fuly  26.  1691 

Benjamin  Fletcher Aug.  30.  1092 

Earl  of  Bellomont April  13.  1695 

John  Xanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor ^[ay  17.  1699 

Earl  of  Bellomont luly  24.  1700 

Eldest  Councillor  present,  Pres.  of  the  Council.  .Mar.  5.  1701 

John  Nanfan,  Lieutenant-Governor May  19.  1701 

Lord  Cornbury May  3.  1702 

Lord  Lovelace Dec.  18.  1708 

Peter  Schuyler,  President May  6.  1709 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor May  9.  1709 

Peter  Schuyler,  President May  25.  1709 

Richard  Ingoldsby,  Lieutenant-Governor June  1.  1709 

Gerardus  Beekman,  President April  10.  1710 

Robert  Hunter Ju'ie  14.  1710 
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Peter  Schuyler,  President July  21.  1719 

William  Burnet Sept.  17.  1720 

John  Montgomery April  15.  1728 

Eip  Van  Dam,  President July  1.  1731 

William  Cosby Aug.  1.  1732 

George  Clarke,  President Mar.  10.  1736 

George  Clarke,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  30.  1736 

George  Clinton Sept.  2.  17-13 

Sir  Dan  vers  Osborn Oct.  10.  1753 

James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor Oct.  12.  1753 

Sir  Charles  Hardy Sept.  3.  1755 

James  De  Lancey,  Lieutenant-Governor June  3.  1757 

Cadwallader  Golden,  President Aug.  -1.  1760 

Cadwallader  Colden,   Lieutenant-Governor -'^"g-  '^-  1761 

Robert  Monckton Oct.  26.  1761 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Nov.  18.  1761 

Kobert  Monckton June  l-t.  1762 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor June  28.  1763 

Sir  Henry  Moore Nov.  13.  1765 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor Sept.  12.  1769 

Earl  of  Dunmore Oct.  19.  1770 

AViiliam  Tryon July  9.  1771 

Cadwallader  Colden,  Lieutenant-Governor    April  7.  1774 

William  Tryon June  28.  1775 

James  Robertson,  Military  Governor Mar.  23.  1780 

Andrew  Elliott,  Lieutenant-Governor April  17.  1783 

The  last  two  named  are  not  recognized  by  the  State  of  New  York. 
They  served  during  the  occupation  of  New  York  City  by  the  British  from 
1776  to  1783. 

PRESIDENTS    OF    THE    PEOVINCIAL    CONGRESS. 

Peter  Van  Brugh  Livingston ..May  23.  1775 

Nathaniel  Woodhull,  President  j9TO  tempore Aug.  28.  1775 

Aljraham  Yates,  Jr.,  President J9?'0  tempore Nov.  2.  1775 

Nathaniel  Woodhull Dec.  6.  1775 

John  Ilaring,  President  j^^'f*  tempore Dec.   16.  1775 

Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  President  pro  tempore Aug.  10.  1776 

Abraham  Yates.  Jr Aug.  28.  1776 

Peter  R.  Livingston Sept.    26.  1776 

Abraham  Ten  Broeck Mar.   6.  1777 
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Leonard  Gansevoort,  President  pro  tempore April  1  s.  1777 

Pierre  Van  Cortlandt,    President  of  Council  of 

Safety May  14.  1777 

GOVEENOES   OF    THE    STATE. 

George  Clinton July  30.  1777 

John  Jay July  1.  1 71'.") 

George  Clinton IbUl 

Morgan  Lewis 1S04 

Daniel  L).  Tompkins 1S07 

John    Taylor,    Lieutenant-Governor   and    Acting 

Governor Mar.  1  si  7 

De  Witt  Clinton July  1.  lsl7 

Joseph  C.  Yates Jan  1.  1823 

De  Witt  Clinton 1S25 

Nathaniel  Pitcher,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Act- 
ins  Governor Feb.  1 1.  1828 

Martin  Van  Bnren 1S29 

Enos  T.  Tliroop,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Acting 

Governor ^Mar.  12.  1829 

Enos  T.  Throop -Tan.  1.  1831 

William  L.  Marcy "  ^^'■'>'^ 

William  IL  Seward "  l'^3'J 

William  C.  Bouck "  l^'-iS 

Silas  Wright "  1*^^5 

John  Young "  l'^'^' 

Hamilton  Fish "  1^^^ 

Washington  Hunt "  1851 

Horatio  Seymour ^"-"'^ 

Myron  H.  "dark "  ^^'""^ 

JohnA.King "  ^^^} 

Edwin  D.  Morgan "  ^'^^^ 

TT      .•     c                                                                         "  18<53 

Horatio  Seymour 

Keuben  E.  Fenton "  ^'^^^^ 

John  T.  Hoffman ,^"- _^ 

John  Adams  Dix . ^^ 

Samuel  J.  Tilden 


MORE   ELABORATE   HISTORIES. 

The  reader  of  tliis  compendious  History  of  the  State  of  New  York 
who  may  desire  more  minute  icnowledge  of  the  commonwealth  may 
pnifitably  consult  the  following  works  : 

Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  ]S^ew  York,  oi)tained 
abroad  by  Brodhead. 

Documentary  History  of  Xew  York,  edited  by  E.  B.  O'Caliaghan, 
M.D. 

Brodhead's  History  of  New  York  to  1691. 

Macanloy's  History  of  New  York. 

Yates  and  Moulton's  History  of  New  York  (colonial). 

Smith's  History  of  New  York  (colonial). 

Dunlap's  History  of  New  York. 

Roberts's  History  of  New  York. 

Barbor's  Historical  Collection  of  New  York. 

O'Callaghan's  History  of  New  Netlierland. 

Jones's  History  of  New  York  During  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Proceedings  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

"Watson's  Annals  and  Occurrences  of  New  York  City  and  State. 

Colden's  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 

Schoolcraft's  Notes  on  the  Iroquois. 

Morgan's  History  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

Ruttenber's  Indian  Tribes  of  the  Hudson  River. 

The  Jesuit  Relations. 

Stone's  Biographies  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  Brant,  and  Red  Jacket. 

Stone's  History  of  Burgoyne's  Campaign. 

Lossing's  Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler. 

Campbell's  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 

Simms's  History  of  Schoharie  County  and  Border  Wars  of  New  York. 

Turner's  History  of  Pioneer  Settlements  in  New  York.  ' 

O'Reilley's  History  of  Rochester. 

Munro's  Description  of  the  Genesee  Country. 

Watson's  History  of  Essex  County  and  of  the  Champlain  Valley. 

Palmer's  History  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Onderdonk's  Revolutionary  Incidents  on  Long  Island. 

Thompson's  History  of  Long  Island. 
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Prime's  History  pf  Long  Island. 

Stiles's  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

Histories  of  New  York  City  by  iLVs  M.  L.  Booth,  I).  T.  Valentine, 
W.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Lamb,  and  B.  J.  Lossing. 

Francis's  Old  New  York. 

MunseH's  Annals  of  xVlbany. 

Marshall's  Niagara  Frontier. 

Pnl)lic  Docnments  Belating  to  the  New  York  Canals. 

Reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  l^niversity  and  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction. 

Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York. 

Dunshee's  History  of  the  Collegiate  (Dutch  Reformed)  Church  School. 

Ketchum's  History  of  Buffalo. 

Hunt's  Letters  About  the  Hudson. 

Lossing's  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  the  Sea. 

Bonney's  Legacy  of  Historical  Gleanings. 

Numerous  Town  and  County  Histories. 
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Abercrorabie,  James,  Inefficiency  of,  1U8  ; 

attacks  Ticonderoga,  174. 
Abraliara,  Hei<rhts  of,  scaled,  182. 
Abraham,  Plains  of,    180 ;  battle   on    the, 

183. 
Aeadians  oi-  French  Neutrals,  163. 
Ai'land,  .Major,  wounded,  278. 
Aclaud,  Lady  Harriet  (note),  278. 
.\dams,   John,    President    of    the   United 

States,  303. 
-Mx-la-Cliapelle,  Treaty  at,  157. 
Albany  City  incorporated;  municipal   offi- 
cers of,  103  ;  name  changed,  89  ;  indepen- 
dent   (fovernment  at,  107;  Colonial  con- 
ventions at.  107,  1G2  ;  Provincial  Assem- 
bly at,  108  ;  state  of  society  at,  150,  151; 
canal    celebration    at,    464 ;    charter  of, 
amended,  543. 
Albany  County,  Territory  of,  98 ;  extent  of, 

342. 
Alljauy  liegency.  The,  452. 
Alexander.  James,  counsel  for  Zenger,  144. 
Alexandria  Bay,  Moonlight  battle  in,  416. 
Algerine  Corsairs,  458. 
Algonquin  Indians  slain  at  Hoboken  and 

Manhattan  Island,  48. 
Allen,  Ethan,   a  bold   popular  leader,  190, 
310  ;  at  Ticonderoga,  218  ;  aprisoner,  229; 
and  Beverly  Robinson,  317. 
Allen,  Ichabod,    killed   at   Cherry   Valley, 

291. 
Allen,   Ira,   active  in  Vermont,  317  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  318,  319. 
Allen  and  Warner  before    the  Provincial 

Congress  of  New  York,  223. 
Allerton,  Isaac,  at  New  Amsterdam,  49. 
Allied  armies  besiege  Yorktowu,  322. 
America,  Position  of  affairs  in,  172. 
American  Association,  Tlie,  211,  212. 


American  naval  force  in  1813,  419. 
American  Navy,  Exploits  of  the,  397,  398. 
American   Society   for  the  Promotion    of 

National  Union,  520,  521. 
.American  System,  The,  473. 
Amherst,   Jeffrey,   at   Louisburg,  173 ;  bi- 
ography of  (note),  178  ;    commander-in- 
chief  on  Lake  Champlain,  179  ;  receives 
the  surrender  of  Montreal,  184. 
Amphibious  warfare,-  418,  419. 
Amsterdam    Charter   of  the   Dutch   West 
India  Co.,  Members   of   the   (note),   23  ; 
action  of  the,  03. 

Amsterdam  merchants  of  trade  at  Man- 
hattan (note),  14. 

Anderson,  Dr.  Alexander,  first  engraver  on 
wood  in  America  ;  biography  of  (note), 
575. 

Anderson,  Robert.  Major,  at  Fort  Snmter, 
522. 

Annapolis.  Convention  at,  in  1786,  336. 

Andre,  Major  John,  complots  with  Arnold, 
311;  arrested  as  a  spy,  312;  executed; 
honored  by  bis  King,  315  ;  captors  of, 
312  ;  captors  of,  rewarded,  315. 

Audros,  Edmond,  biography  of  (note),  91  ; 
Governor  of  New  York  ;  imprisons  citi- 
zens, 92 ;  at  Albany  ;  sends  gunpowder 
to  Rhode  Island,  93  ;  knighted,  94  ;  long 
rule  of,  06  ;  Viceroy  of  English-Amer- 
ican Colonies,  103 ;  arrested  in  Boston 
and  sent  to  England,  105. 

Anne,  Queen,  crowned,  129. 

Anthony,  AUard,  a  ftchepvii.  62. 

Anti-Masonic  movements,  471,  472  ;  party 
dissolved,  476. 

Anti-Masonry,  Origin  of,  471,  472. 

Anti-Rentism,  499,  500. 

Argus  and  Pelicari,  Battle  between  the, 
418. 

Armies,  Disbandment  of ;  the  Union,  538. 
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Armstrnng,  Jobn,  Gates's  aide  de-camp  on 
Bemis's  Heights,  270  ;  aulliorof  the  New. 
Inirgh  Letters,  328  ;  Secretary  of  War  ; 
biocrrupliy  of  (note),  412;  Hampton  and 
Wilkinson  and.  413,  414. 

Arnold,  Benedict,  with  Allen  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  218  ;  naval  operations  of;  captures 
St.  Johns,  223  ;  joins  Montgomery  in  an 
attack  on  Quebec;  in  command  there,  230; 
naval  career  on  Lake  ("haniplain,  251; 
relieves  Fort  Schuyler,  273  ;  in  battle  on 
Bemis's  Heights,  275.  280;  wounded,  280  ; 
military  governor  of  Philadelphia  ;  mar- 
riage of  ;  convicted  of  crookedness  ;  plots 
treason,  311,  312  ;  flies  to  the  VuUnre,  314; 
receives  his  stipulated  reward,  315  ;  at- 
tempt to  abduct,  315  ;  a  plunderer  In 
Virginia;  rewards  offered  for,  321. 

Arnold  and  Morgan  on  Bemi.s's  Heights, 
381. 

Arnold,  Mrs.,  at  her  husband's  headquar- 
ters, 313  ;  distress  of,  314. 

Articles  of  Confederation,  319. 

Af'in,  a  British  vessel,  fires  on  New  York 
City,  233. 

Assembly,  Popular,  at  New  Amsterdam, 
Members  of  the,  74. 

Assembly,  The  first  General  English,  at 
New  York,  P6  ;  laws  passed  by  ;  Speaker 
of,  99. 

Assembly,  Anti-Leislerian.  123. 

Assembly,  Leislerian,  125  ;  revokes  fraud- 
ulent land  grants  ;  victory  over  Absolu- 
tism, 150. 

Assembly,  The  New  York  Provincial,  pre- 
pares for  war,  1(54. 

Ato-tar-ho,  first  President  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy.  8. 

Attwood,  William,  Chief-.Iustice,  139. 

Auchmuty,  Kev.  Dr.  ,573. 

Autosee,  Battle  of,  406. 

B. 

Bainbridge,  William,  Commodore,  398. 

Ballston  destroyed,  308. 

Baltimore,   Attack  on    National    troops  in, 

525. 
Bank  charter.  A,  in  politics,  399,  400. 
Barn-burners,  a  political  faction,  501. 
Barneveldt,    John    Vali    Olden,    Death    of 

(note).  16. 


Barney,  Joshua,  Flotilla  of,  destroyed,  435. 

Barre,  Count  de  la,  and  Governor  Dongan, 
100. 

Barre,  Col.  Isaac,  Retort  of,  in  Parlianjent 
(note),  185. 

Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty  Enlighten- 
ing the  World,  567. 

Bauman,  Lt. -Colonel,  Death  of,  209. 

Baxter,  George,  commissioner  at  Hartford, 
58  ;  biography  of  (note)  ;  pre|)ares  an  in- 
dictment against  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
05. 

Bayard,  Nicholas,  Secretary  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  89 ;  imprisoned,  93 ;  op- 
poses Leisler,  107  ;  imprisoned,  109  ;  re- 
ceives grants  of  land,  135  ;  a  disturber 
of  the  public  peace  ;  convicted  of  high 
treason  and  reprieved,  130. 

Beaver  Dams,  Affair  at,  413. 

Beeckman,  Dr.  Gerardus,  Interview  of, 
with  Stuyvesant,  06;  imprisoned,  93; 
convicted  of  treason  and  pardoned.  110, 
111;  biography  of  (note),  110. 

Beeckman,  William,  aschepeti,  62,  89  ;  Vice- 
Director  of  New  Amstel  ;  biography  of 
(note),  73. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of.  Governor  of  New  Y'ork, 
120,  121  ;  administration  of,  123,  124 ; 
favors  the  Leisler  family,  124  ;  death  and 
character  of,  125. 

Bellomont  and  Livingston,  133. 

Bellows,  Rev.  H.  W.,  and  the  Sanitary 
Commission  ;  biography  of  (note),  527. 

Bemis's  Heights,  Battles  on,  274-376. 

Bennett,  James  Gordon,  483. 

Bennington,  Battle  of,  369. 

Benson,  Egbert,  first  Attorney-General, 
260  ;  in  New  York  Legislature  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  337,  338. 

Berkeley,  John,  Proprietor  of  New  Jersey, 
86. 

Beverswj'ck,  45. 

Biddle,  Captain  James,  439. 

Billop  House,  Peace  Conference  at  the, 
244. 

Binckes,  Jacol),  Proclamation  of,  89. 

Binnenhof,  The,  Hall  of  Representatives 
16. 

Bisshopp,  Lt.-Colonel,  Death  of,  413- 

Black  Rock,  Affair  at,  413. 

Bladensburg,  Battle  of,  436. 
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Blakely,  Captain  Johnson,  Loss  of,  438. 

Bleecker,  Ann  Eliza,  jioet,  572. 

Block,  Adrien,  Dutch  navicrator  ;  builds  a 
ship  at  Manhattan  ;  discoveries  of,  15. 

Blommaert,  Samuel,  a  patroon,  82. 

Bloodshed,  The  last,  in  the  Revolution,  32(i. 

Boerstler,  Colonel,  at  the  Beaver  Dams, 
413. 

Bogardus,  Rev.  Everardus,  first  settled  pas- 
tor in  New  Netherland,  34,  35,  568  ;  re- 
bukes the  Governor,  52  ;  death  of,  53. 

Bolingbroke,  Lord,  plans  expedition 
against  Quebec,  130  ;  biography  of  (note), 
136. 

Bolton.  Robert,  historian,  574. 

Boom  at  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  Indepen- 
dence. 365  ;  at  West  Point,  253. 

Borgne,  Lake,  American  flotilla  on,  441. 

Boscawen,  Admiral,  173. 

Boston  massacre.  The,  202. 

Boston  Port  Bill,  Effect  of  the,  200. 

Boston,  Siege  and  surrender  ot,  2  34. 

Boston  tea-party.  The,  205  ;  effects  of  the, 
306. 

Bostonians,  Sympathy  for  the,  307. 

Bouck,  Wm.  C,  (iovernor  ;  biography  of 
(note),  497. 

Boundary  line  between  New  York  and 
Connecticut  ;  The  Oblong,  142. 

Boyd,  John  Parker,  at  Chrysler's  Field ; 
biography  of  (note),  416. 

Braddock,  Edward,  meets  Colonial  govern- 
ors ;  deatli  of,  163. 

Bradford,  William,  and  the  Neir  York 
Onzetle,  143. 

Bradley,  Attorney-General  of  New  Y'ork, 
145,  153-154. 

Bradstreet,  John,  provisions  the  garrison 
at  Oswego,  168  ;  biography  of  (note), 
174  ;  captures  Fort  Frontenac,  175  (note), 
170. 

Bradstreet,  Simon,  English  commi.ssionerat 
Hartford  in  1650,  58. 

Brandt  (or  Brant),  Josepli,  organizes  scalp- 
ing parties  ;  desolates  Springfield  and  the 
Schoharie  Valley,  290;  Sir  Jolin  Johnson 
and  the  Butlers,  allies  of,  391  ;  (note) 
humanity  of,  391,  393. 

Brauilywine  Creek,  Battle  at,  386. 

Brant,  John,  at  Queenstovvn  battle,  395  ; 
at  the  Beaver  Dams,  413. 


[  Brasher,  Abraham,  110. 

Breyman,     Colonel,     commands    ritiemen, 
275;  mortally  wounded,  281. 
'  Brewster,    Elder   Wm.,     leads   the    "Pil- 
grims," 24. 

British  expedition  up  the  Hudson,  297. 

British  plan  for  dividing  the  Colonies,  238. 

British  posts  in  South  Carolina  captured, 
334. 

British  troops.  Depredations  of,  in  South- 
East  Virginia  ;  join  Clinton  at  New  York, 
297  ;  occupy  only  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah in  the  South,  325  ;  evacuate  Savan- 
nah, 326  ;  evacuate  New  York,  331. 
I  Brock,  General  Sir  Isaac,  on  Queenstown 
Height.s,  394  ;  death  of,  395. 

BrockboUs,  Anthony,  Acting-Governor,  94. 

Brodhead,  John  Romeyn,  historian,  574  ; 
biograpliy  of  (note),  574. 

Brooklyn,  Settlers  at  (note),  26. 

Brown,  Jacob,  charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  Northern  portion  of  New  York  ;  l)iog- 
raphy  of  (note),  390  ;  invades  Canada, 
423. 

Brown,  Colonel  John,  in  the  rear  of  I5ur- 
goyne's  army,  275  ;  killed  in  Ijattle  at 
Stone  Arabia  ;  biography  of  (note),  307. 

Brown,  John,  Raid  of,  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
51.5. 

Brugh,  Johannes  Van,  Alderman,  85  ;  bur- 
gomaster, 89. 

Brunei,  Isambert,  and  the  Chaniplain  Canal, 
349. 

Bryant,  Wm.  C,  Notice  of,  482,  575. 

Buchanan,  James,  President  of  the  United 
States,  511. 

"  Bucktails  "  and  •' Clintonians,"  453. 

Buel,  Jesse,  Notice  of  ;  biograpliy  of  (note), 
447. 

Buffalo,  Destruction  of,  417;  in  1813; 
growth  of,  469. 

Bull  Run,  Battle  of  ;  effect  of  battle  of, 
526. 

Bunker  Hill,  Battle  of,  220. 

Burgoyne,  General  Sir  John,  in  Canada, 
340  ;  biography  of  (note),  303  ;  embarks 
on  Lake  Champlain,  264  ;  feasts  the  Ind- 
ians; arrives  at  Crown  Point ;  proclama- 
tion of,  265  and  note,  266  ;  takes  Forts 
Ticonderoga  and  Independence,  266, 
267  ;  pushes  on  to  the  H  udson  River,  268  ; 
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fights  the  Araericans  near  the  Hudsou, 
274-281  ;  encamps  on  Saratoga  Heights, 
274 ;  awaits  tidings  from  Clinton  ;  pre- 
pares for  battle,  377  ;  capitulation  and 
surrender  of,  281. 

Uurgoyne's  invasion  of  New  York,  'id'i- 
284  ;  troops  of,  sent  to  Virginia,  282. 

Burnet,  Governor  William,  Character  of; 
biograph}-  of  (note),  139 ;  administra- 
tion of,  139-141. 

Burning  vessels  at  Forts  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery, 284. 

Burns's  Coifee-House  (note),  198. 

Burr,  Aaron,  Adroit  management  of,  3G4  ; 
biography  o(  (note) ;  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  364  ;  President  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention,  370; 
Democratic  Candidate  for  Governor,  373  ; 
quarrel  and  duel  with  Hamilton,  373, 
374;  mysterious  expedition  of ;  tried  for 
treason  and  acquitted  ;  political  death 
of,  375. 

Burrites,  The,  379. 

Burton,  Mary,  and  the  Negro  Plot,  1.53.  154. 

Bute,  Earl  of.  Prime  Minister,  193  ;  ruinous 
policy  of,  193. 

Butler,  Colonel  John,  in  tlie  Wyoming 
Valley,  292-294. 

Butler,  Walter,  at  Cherry  Valley,  391. 

Butler,  Colonel  Zebulon,  commands  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley,  293. 


Campaign  of  1755,  IDS  ;  of  1756,  167  ;  of 
1758,  173  ;  of  1759,  178,  179. 

Campbell,  Samuel,  Family  of,  made  cap- 
tive at  Cherry  Valley,  292. 

Campbell,  Lt. -Colonel,  attacks  Fort  Mont- 
gomery, 283. 

Campbell,  William  W.,  historian,  574. 

Canada,  Invasion  of,  undertaken  in  1690, 
115 ;  unsuccessful  attempt  to  conquer, 
in  1711,  134,  135  ;  surrendered  to  the 
English,  184  ;  alliance  with,  or  conquest 
of,  222 ;  preparations  to  invade,  in  1775, 
237,228;  end  of  invasion  in  1776,  240; 
Revolutionary  movements  in,  489. 

Canajoharie  settlement  desolated,  306. 

Canal  companies  organized,  348. 

Canals  in  the  State,  469,  554. 


Cape  Breton  .surrendered  to   the  Engli.sh, 

156. 
Carleton,  Major,  leads  a  marauding  party 

to  Lakes  Champlain  and  George,  308. 
Carleton,    Sir   Guy,    succeeds    Sir    Henry 

Clinton  in  command,  323. 
Caroline,  Destruction  of  the,  490. 
Carroll,  Charles,  commissioner   in  Canada, 

239. 
Carteret,  George,  Proprietor  of  New  Jersey, 

86. 
Castine,  Baron  de  (note),  100. 
Centennial  celebration  and  exhibition,  553. 
Cesnola,  L.  P.  di  (note),  575. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  (note),  369. 
Champlain,     Samuel,     in    Northern    New 

York  ;    biograpliy  of  (note),   9  ;  in    war 

with    Northern    Indians,   9,   10  ;    in  war 

with  the  Iroquois,  18. 
Champlain  Canal  (note),  462. 
Chancery,  New  Court  of,  established,  129, 
Chandler,  General,  at  Stony  Creek,  410. 
Charles  II.,   Death  of,  101. 
Charter  of  Liljerlies  and  Privileges,  97. 
Charter  of  Privileges  and  Exemptions,  31. 
Charter  of  Special  Privileges  granted,  31. 
Chase,  Samuel,  on  a  Committee  in  Canada, 

339. 
Chauncey,    Isaac,   Commander-in-chief  on 

Lake   Ontario,   392,  401  ;    biography  of 

(note),  401  ;  blockades  the  British  scpiad- 

ron  at  Kingston,  431. 
Chauncey  and  Yeo  on  Lake  Ontario,  415. 
Cherry  Valley,  Massacre  at,  291,  293. 
Chcsapeitke  and  Shannon,  Battle  between 

the,  417,  418. 
Chief- Justice  of  New  Y'ork  (Pratt)  appointed 

by  the  crown,  189. 
Children,  cruelty  to.  Law  for  the  preven- 
tion of,  554. 
Chippewa,  Battle  of,  434. 
Christian  Commission,  The,  538,  529. 
Christianity   of   an    Indian    chief   proven 

(note),  134. 
Christiansen,    Captain,  14  ;  voyages  of,  to 

Manhattan  Island  and  Albany,  15. 
Christina,  Fort,  41. 
Christina,  Queen,  41. 
Chrysler's  Field,  Battle  at,  416. 
Churches  in  New  York  in  1750,  188. 
Cincinnati,  Society  of  the,  329,  330. 
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City  Hall,  First,  in  Xew  Amsterdam  (note), 
03. 

Civil  Rights  Bill,  .549. 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  Governor,  .510  ;  biography 
of  (note),  ,510,  .511 ;  and  Virginia  authori- 
ties, ,513. 

Clarke.  Sir  George,  Lieutenant-Governor  ; 
biography  of  (note),  152. 

Clay.  Henry,  and  the  "  American  System," 
473. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  Appeal  of,  234  ;  first  ap- 
pearance of,  in  political  life,  .SOO  ;  duel 
of,  witli  Swartwout,  372  ;  biography  of 
(note),  38.5.  and  the  Erie  Canal,  386; 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  400  ;  character  of,  445  ; 
triumph  of,  452  ;  elected  Governor,  453  ; 
removed  from  ofSce  of  Canal  Commis- 
sioner, 460  ;  weds  the  Lakes  to  the  Sea  ; 
death  of,  473. 

Clinton,  George,  first  Governor  of  the 
State,  262  ;  and  the  Highland  Forts,  283  ; 
leads  troops  to  Ticonderoga,  305  ;  leads 
troops  to  the  Mohawk  Valley,  307;  re- 
elected Governor,  353  ;  Vice-Pre.'iident 
of  the  Cnited  States,  381  ;  biography  of 
(note),  308. 

Clinton,  .James,  and  the  Highland  Forls, 
283  ;   bioyraphy  of  (note).  384. 

Clinton,  Sir  George,  Governor;  biography 
of  (note),  154  ;  arrives  at  New  York,  1.55  ; 
and  the  Assembly,  158,  159  ;  administra- 
tion of,  1.58. 

Clinton.  Sir  Henry,  at  Sandy  Hook,  234; 
march  of,  upon  Fons  Clinton  and  Mont- 
gomery ;  attacks  them,  283  ;  evacuates 
Philadelphia;  in  battle  at  Monmouth 
Court-House,  295  ;  biography  of  (note), 
297  ;  .sails  for  Charleston  ;  captures  that 
city,  3U8;  deceived  by  misleading  letters, 
323. 

Clinton's  courier  hung  as  a  spy,  285. 

Coalition,  A  political,  346. 

Cochran,  Admiral,  433. 

Cockburn.  Admiral,  Marauding  expeditions 
of,  418.  419. 

Coertcn.  Myndert,  arrested,  110. 

Coffee,  General  John,  in  the  Cret-k  War, 
400. 

Colbert,  French  Minister.  91. 

Gulden,  Cadwallader,  remarks  on  the  Five 


Nations  (note),  8  ;  a  member  of  the  Gov 
ernor's  Council,  139  ;  and  the  Society 
Library,  187;  Acting- Governor,  189; 
hung  in  effigy,  and  property  destroyed  by 
a  mob,  196  ;  notice  of,  572. 

Cole,  Thomas,  artist,  57.5. 

College  of  Nineteen.  The,  23,  31,  32,  .52  ; 
changes  the  government  of  Neiv  Nether- 
land,  .53  ;  gives  a  burgher  governini'nt 
to  New  .\msterdam,  62. 

Collegians  in  New  York  (note),  188. 

Collegiate  (Dutch  Reformed)  Church 
School,  and  two  prominent  principals  of 
the  (note),  568. 

Colles,  Christopher,  on  the  canal  .system  ; 
biography  of  (note).  347. 

Collier,  Sir  George,  commands  a  Hotilla  in 
the  Hudson  River,  279. 

Col  Iyer,  Vincent,  and  the  Christian  Cora- 
mission,  529. 

Colonial  Congress  at  ^ilbany,  107,  115. 

Colonial  Convention  at  Albany.  161. 

Colonial  Governors,  Conference  of,  at  An- 
napolis, 163. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  New  York,  de- 
stroyed by  a  mob,  534. 

Colve.  Captain  Anthony,  Governor  of  New 
York  ;  sketch  "of  (note),  89  ;  vigilance 
of,  90. 

Commissioners  of  Congress  sent  to  Canada, 

2;». 

Commissioners    of   Indian    Affairs    (note), 

140. 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  (note),  217. 
Committee  of  Safety,  523. 
Committees  of  Correspondence,  210. 
Committees   of    Fifty-one   and   Vigilance, 

Feud  between  the,  208,  209. 
Common  School  Fund,    Appropriations  for 

a,  370  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools, 

496,  497 ;  condition  of  the,  360,  361,  and 

note  ;  notice  of  the,  555,  556. 
Common  Schools,  Appropriations  for,  376. 
"Common  Sense  "  and  its  efTect,  236,  237. 
Comptroller,  Office  of,  created,  363. 
Compulsory  Education,  550  ;  and  note  on, 

551. 
Confederate  agents  conspire  to  burn  New 

York  City,  .536. 
"  Confederate  Statesof  America"-— a  league 

of  politicians  and  a  misnomer,  521. 
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Confederation,  Articlt'S  of.  Weakness  of 
the,  327. 

Confiscation  and  Attainder  Acts,  261  ;  per- 
sons affected  by  the  (note),  263. 

Congress,  called.  Session  of,  526. 

Congress,  The  First  Cnntint-ntal  ;  mem- 
bers of,  from  New  York,  210. 

Connecticut,  Depredations  on  the  coasts  of ; 
towns  in,  burned,  398. 

Connecticut  Valley,  Contentions  for  occu- 
pation of  the,  35. 

Consolers  of  the  sick.  Duties  of  the,  33. 

Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York 
formed,  257  ;  adopted,  258 ;  published 
(note),  258  ;  first  revision  of  the,  370  ; 
government  organized  under  the,  4n9, 
400  ;  third  revision  of  the,  503,  504 ; 
amendments  to,   ratified,   54!),  550. 

C'DiiKtitutioii  and  Guerriere,  Battle  between 
the,  397. 

Continental  Army,  Disbandment  of  the, 
338  ;  last  survivors  of  the,  329  and  note  ; 
quotas  for,  furnished  by  States  (note),  329. 

Continental  Congress,  The  fir.«t  meeting  of 
the,  310;  resolutions  of  defiance;  work 
of  the,  211  ;  eflfect  of  proceedings  of  th<~, 
212;  powers  of  the,  210  ;  disarms  Tories, 
333  ;  flight  of  the,  to  Lancaster,  287. 

Continental  paper  money.  Counterfeit,  319. 

Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  as- 
sembles at  Kingston,  256  ;  forms  and 
adopts  a  constitution,  258  ;  members  of 
the  new  (note),  356. 

Conway,  General,  Sketch  of  (note),  387. 

"Conway's  Cabal,"  287. 

Cook,  Lemuel,  Biography  of  (note),  329. 

Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  573  ;  biograpliy 
of  (note),  573. 

Cooper,  Myl;s,  D.D.,  President  of  King's 
College,  213,  572. 

Cooper,  Peter,  builder  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can locomotive  engine  (note),  555. 

Coote,  Richard.  Lord  Bellomont,  Governor  ; 
biography  of  (note),  120. 

Cornbury,  Lord,  Governor,  Character  and 
career  of,  129-132. 

Cornell  University,  540. 

Cornwall  County,  Location  of,  98. 

Cornwallis,  Earl,  in  battle  of  Long  Island, 
244 ;  in  command  in  South  Carolina  ; 
invades    North    Carolina,    309  ;    chases 


Greene  ;  at  Guilford  Court-House ; 
marches  to  the  sea-coast,  324 ;  in  com- 
mand in  Virginia,  321,  3'24  ;  at  Yorktown, 
321  ;  surrender  of,  322  ;  effect  of  the  sur- 
render of,  323. 

Corrupt  judges,  547. 

Cortlandt,  Oloff  Stevens  Van,  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine,  Gl  ;  burgomaster,  85. 

Cosby,  Governor,  Character  of,  142  ;  con- 
flict of,  with  Van  Dam  and  others, 
143. 

Council  of  Appointment,  Composition  of 
the,  259  ;  actions  of  the,  459  ;  powers  of 
the,  505. 

Council  of  Eight,  49,  50:  send  a  memorial 
to  the  States  General  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Kieft,  50,  51. 

Council  of  Nine,  61. 

Council  of  Plymouth  send  a  colony  tu  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  24. 

Council  of  Revision,  Composition  of  the, 
259  :  (note),  454. 

Council  of  Safety,  Members  of  the,  260. 

Cousseau,  Jacques,  Alderman,  85. 

Covington,  General,  at  Chrvsler's  Field, 
410. 

Cow  Bay,  Arms  of  Holland  at,  pulled 
down,  42. 

Couweidioven,  Peter  Wolfertsen  Van,  a 
sche.peii.  03. 

Craney  Island,  Confiict  at,  418. 

Crawford,  Thomas,  sculptor,  576. 

Credit  system.  Collapse  of  the,  481,  485; 
eflfects  of  the,  486. 

Creek  Indians,  War  against  the,  406,  407. 

Creek  Nation,  Ruin  of  the.  407. 

Crittenden  Compromise,  The,  520. 

Croghan,  Majnr  George,  at  Sandufky,  404. 

Croton  Aqueduct.  The,  486. 

Crown  Point,  Expedition  against,  164; 
fort  built  at,  179  ;  capture  of,  219  ; 
possessed  by  the  British,  252. 

Cruger,  John,  Biography  of  (note),  369. 

Cumberland  County  claimed  by  Vermont, 
316. 

Cummlngs,  Thomas  S.,  artist,  576. 

Cunningham,  William,  Biitish  Provost 
Marshal  (note),  250. 

Curler  or  Corlear,  Arendt  Van,  commissary 
at  Rensselaerwyck,  rescues  Jesuit  mis- 
sionary, 46  :  biography  of  (note),  49. 
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Curler,  Jacob  Van,  oommiiuds  Fort  Good 
Hope,  35. 

D. 

D'Anville,  Due,  Expedition  of.  1.50. 

D'Aubrey,  Colonel,  commands  French  and 
Indians,  179. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  President  of  tiie  "Con- 
federate States  of  America,"  521 

Dawson,  Henry  B.,  historian,  574. 

Day,  Benjamin  H.,  publisher  of  the  tirst 
''  penny  paper,"  483. 

Deane,  James,  Indian  interpreter,  289. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  commander  of  the  North- 
ern Depanment ;  biography  of  (note), 
393  ;  resolves  to  invade  Canada,  408  ; 
resignation  of,  413. 

Debt,  Imprisonment  for,  abolished,  478. 

De  Bougainville,  Errand  of,  183. 

Decatur,  Commodore  Stephen,  398;  com- 
mander of  the  President,  439  ;  humbles 
the  Barbary  Powers  ;  biography  of  (note), 
458. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  337  ;  read  to 
tlie  army  at  New  Tork  ;  approved  by 
the  Provincial  Congress,  338. 

De  Grist,  Paul  K.  Van,  a  schepen,  62. 

De  Heister,  leader  of  German  troops,  344. 

Delavall,  Thomas,  Councilman,  84. 

De  Laet,  historian  (note),  63,  593. 

De  Laiicey,  James,  Chief-Justice,  143  ; 
presides  at  the  trial  of  Zenger.  145;  and 
Governor  Clinton,  158  :  biography  of 
(note),  158;  Acting-Governor,  159  ;  death 
of,  186  ;  to  Lords  of  Trade,  180  ;  and 
Society  Library,  187. 

De  Lancey,  Oliver,  in  the  Assembly  ;  biog. 
raphy  of  (note),  313. 

Delaware  River,  Settlers  on  the,  20  ;  Wash- 
ington crossing  the,  354. 

Dellius,  Dominie,  obtains  land  by  fraud, 
136. 

De  Milt,  Anthony,  schout,^%;  imprisoned. 
92. 

Democratic  Party  overthrown,  49  ;  schism 
in  the,  373  ;  disruption  of  the,  516. 

Democratic  Society  song  ot  "  God  Save  the 
Guillotine,"  sung  at  meeting  of  (note), 
357. 

De  Nonville,  Dongan  and,  102  ;  invades  the 
Iroquois  country,  103,  103. 

De   Peyster,    Abraham,  Associate-Justice  ; 


biography  of  (note),  129  ;  and  the  Society 
Library,  187. 

De  Peyster,  Johannes,  Alderman,  85  ;  notice 
of  (note).  85  ;  burgomaster,  89,  92. 

Dermer,  Captain,  at  Manhattan,  33. 

De  Ruyven,  Secretary,  receiver  of  revenues, 
91). 

De  Sille,  Nicasius.  Vice-Director-General, 
07. 

Dtttroit,  Surrender  of,  184,  185. 

De  Vries,  David  Pietersen,  plants  a  colony 
on  Delaware  Bay,  33  ;  leaves  the  colony, 
50  ;  prophetic  words  of,  51. 

De  Witt,  a  Dutch  navigator,  14. 

De  Witt,  Simeon,  and  the  Erie  Canal.  383, 
384 ;  surveyor-general,  460. 

Dieskau,  Baron  de,  defeated  and  wounded 
at  Lake  George,  106. 

Dincklagen,  Lubberius  Van,  causes  there- 
call  of  Van  Twiller,  38  ;  Provisional  Gov- 
ernor, 51 ;  joins  in  a  memorial  to  the 
States-General,  62. 

Dix,  John  Adams,  and  School  District 
Libraries,  487;  famous  Order  of ,  517,  518  ; 
Governor  ;  biography  of  (note),  549. 

Donck,  Adriaen  Van  der,  one  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nine  ;  imprisoned  by  Stuyvesant, 
61  ;  presents  the  memorial  of  the  Council 
of  Nine  to  the  States-(teneral.  62. 

Dongan,  Thomas,  (iovernor,  96  ;  biography 
of  (note),  96  ;  foreign  relations  of,  99, 
100  :  refuses  to  obey  the  King,  101  ;  is 
dismissed,  103. 

Downie,  Commodore,  at  Plattsburgh,  428. 

Draft,  The,  533. 

Draft  Riots  in  New  York,  533,  534. 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  .573. 

Draper,  A.  S.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  .556. 

Draper,  John  W.,  572. 

Drummond,  Lt. -General,  with  Wellington's 
veterans  in  Canada;  commands  the  British 
forces  in  Canada,  421. 

Duane,  James,  District  Judge,  346  ;  first 
Mayor  of  New  York  City  after  the  Kev- 
oluiion,  3.50. 

Duchess  County,  Territory  of;  name  of 
(note),  89. 

Dudley.  Guilford  D.,  401. 

Dudley,  Joseph,  Chief-Justice  of  New  York 
(note),  116. 
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Duke  of  York,  Cliaraoter  of,  92. 

Duke's  County,  Locatioa  of,  08. 

Duke's  laws,  The  (note),  85. 

Dunlap,  Rev.  Mr.,  at  Clierrv  Valley,  2!ll. 

Dunlap,  Wm. ,  artist  and  historian,  ri7'2. 

Dunmore,  Lord,  Governor,  303. 

Duquesne,  Fort,  163. 

Durand,  A.  B.,  artist,  575. 

Dutch,  Tlie,  on  Manhattan,  surrounded  by 
Indians,  18  ;  liberality  of  the.  40  ;  Chris- 
tian charity  of  the,  46  ;  embassy  of  the, 
to  Ne%v  Plymouth,  and  its  results,  57  ; 
embassy  of,  to  Maryland,  OS,  69  ;  retake 
New  York,  88,  89. 

Dutch  West  India  Co.,  The,  chartered  ; 
features  of  the  charter  ;  powers  of  the, 
32;  favored  by  the  States-Oeneral,  22, 
33 ;  organization  of  the,  33  ;  send  colo- 
nists to  New  Netherland.  25,  27  ;  success 
of  the,  30  ;  offer  an  asylum  to  the  op- 
pressed iu  New  Netlierlaud,  71. 


Krie  Canal,  Genesis  of  the,  382.  384  ;  begin- 
ning of  the  construction  of  tlie,  384,  385  ; 
preliminary  measures  adopted  ;  meelin<r 
in  favor  of  the  (note),  450;  ridiculed  and 
opposed,  451;  first  boat  on  the,  453  ;  in- 
fluence of  tbe  :  prophecy  concerning;  the 
(note),  468  ;  celebration  of  tlie  opening  of 
the,  463-468. 

Erie.  Fort,  Capture  of,  by  Americans,  422, 
423  ;  siege  of,  and  sortie  from,  436. 

Esopus  (Kingston),  Settlement  at,  3(i ; 
trouble  with  the  Indians  at,  68. 

Estaing,  Count  de,  commands  a  French 
naval  force  on  the  American  coasts,  295. 

Europe,  Condition  of,  in  1814,  420. 

Eiitaw  Spring,  Battle  at,  325. 

Evertsen,  Admiral  Cornelis,  88;  prorlama 
tion  of,  89. 

E.Kpedition  against  Canada,  115.  415-417. 


K. 

East  and  West  Jersey,  94. 

Eelkens  defies  Van  Twiller,  34. 

Election  Riots  in  New  York  City,  483-485. 

Elliott,  Charles,  artist,  575. 

Elliott,  Captain  Jesse  D.,  captures  vessels 
near  Buffalo,  402. 

EmbarfToes  and  Orders  in  Council,  378- 
381. 

Empire  State,  the,  Retrospect  of  the  life 
of,  .568-576  ;  reliuious  denominations  in 
508,  569  ;  political  condition  of,  5G9.  570  ; 
courts  of;  trade,  manufactures  and  popu- 
lation of,  571 ;  statesmen,  jurists,  literary 
men,  and  arts  and  artists  in,  572-57  i. 

Emuckfau,  Battle  of,  400. 

England,  Monarchy  restored  in  ;  a  royal 
Slate  trick,  71  ;  Revolution  in.  and  its 
efl^ect  in  America,  105. 

English-American  Colonists,  Cliaracter  and 
condition  of,  185. 

English,  The,  in  America,  101. 

English,  The,  in  America,  encroach  on 
Dutch  domain,  42. 

Enterprise  and  i?o.i«r.  Battle  between,  418. 

Episcopacy  in  the  Colonies,  185-189. 

"  Eipial  Rights"  Party,  Action  of  the  ;  dis- 
•solution  of  the,  482. 


Falmouth  (now  Portland),  liurned.  252. 

Fashions  in  New  York  changed.  476. 

Faulkner,  Major,  at  Craney  Island,  418. 

Federal  Celebration  at  New  York.  351  : 
consequences  of  the,  353. 

Federal  Party,  Chief  leaders  of  the,  in  New 
Y'ork,  ;^46  ;  overthrow  of  the,  379  :  second 
overthrow  of   the,  380. 

FedernliKt.  The,  388. 

Federalists  and  Anti-Federalists,  337. 

Fenton,  R.  E. .  Governor:  biograpliy  of 
(note),  536  ;  and  tlie  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  National  Constitution,  538. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  erects  a  monument  at 
Tappan,  315. 

Field.  David  Dudley,  and  the  Women's 
Relief  Association,  527. 

"  Fields,  The."  Great  meeting  iu,  addressed 
by  younfc  Hamilton,  308. 

Fillmore,  Millard.  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  507. 

Financial  scheme.  A,  denr>unced  (note), 
201. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  Governor,  Biography  of 
(note),  507. 

Fitzroy,  Lord,  Reception  of  ;  marries  Gov- 
ernor Cosby's  daughter  (note),  144, 

Five  Nations,  Grant  of  land  by  the,  to  the 
English.  128. 
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Fletcher,  Benjamiu,  Governor,  117  ;  in  con- 
flict with  lUe  Assembly;  at  Hartford,  118. 
Forbes.  General  Jose|ili,  Tardy  movements 

of,  17G. 
Formari,   Josliua.  and   the  Erie  Canal,  383, 

474. 
Forsytlie,     Major    Benjamin,    at    Ogdens- 

h»rg.  401,  4US. 
Fort  Amsterdam  built,  2!)  ;  treaty  with  Ind- 
ians at,  .53  ;  taken  by  British   troops  and 

named  Fort  James,  78. 
Fort    Casimer    built,    .59  ;     captured    and 

named  Fort  Trinity,  6G. 
Fort  Christina,  41. 
Fort  Clinton   captured  by  the  British,  283, 

284. 
Fort  Dnquesne,  Capture  of,  177. 
Fort   Edward,    built  by   General    Lyman, 

1G.5. 
Fort  Good  Hope,  26. 
Fort  James,  Name  of,  changed  to  William 

Henry,  89. 
Fort    Lee,    343  ;    commanded    by   General 

Greene,  248  ;  abandoned,  2.50. 
Fort  Moiitgoniery  captured   by  the  British, 

283,  384. 
Fort  Nassau  on  the  Delaware,  26. 
Fort  Necessity,  Surrenderor,  162. 
Fort  Niagara  captured  by  the  English,  179, 

180. 
Fort  Orange  built,  20,  46  ;  surrendered  and 

named  Albany,  78. 
Fort  Plain.  290  ;  .settlement  desolated,  306. 
Fort  Schuyler  besieged  by  St.   Leger,  269  ; 

garrison  of.  270  ;  relieved  (note),  273. 
Fort  Washington  captured   by  the  British, 

249. 
Fort  William  Henry,  166  ;  winter  expedi- 
tion  against   (note),   171  ;    massacre   at, 

171,  172. 
Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer  captured  by  the 

British.  289. 
Forty  Fort.  Surrender  of,  294. 
France,  Treaty  ot'  .Mliance  with.  294. 
Francis,  Dr.  J.  W.,  Notice  of,  .57.5. 
Franklin,  Dr.  B.,  commissioner  in  Canada, 

239. 
Fraser.     General,     commands    grenadiers ; 

fatally  wounded  ;    death  and  burial    of 

(note),  280. 
Fraunce,  Samuel  (note),  331. 


Free  Colonists,  Commercial  privileges  ex- 
tended to,  44. 

Free  School  District  Libraries  established, 
487. 

Free  School  Society,  370  ;  members  of  the 
(note),  376. 

Free  Schools  established  by  law,  .505,  506  ; 
law  for,  repealed,  .507,  5(i8. 

Free-will  OS'erings  of  the  loyal  jieople 
during  the  Civil  War,  529. 

Fremont,  John  Charles,  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  I'nited  States,  oil. 

French,  Activity  of  the,  in  seeking  power  ; 
settlements  of  the,  IGO  ;  aggressive  move- 
ments of  the,  161. 

French  emigrants,  EfTect  of,  on  New  York 
society,  358. 

French  forces  at  Newport,  o09. 

Frencli  and  Indian  War,  The,  162-184. 

French  Neutrals — Acadians,  163. 

French  Revolution,  Influence  of,  in  Amer- 
ica, 353. 

French  vessel  driven  from  Manhattan  Har- 
bor, 26. 

Frenchtown,  Massacre  at,  404. 

Freneau,  Philip,  "  Poet  of  the  Revolution," 
592. 

Frieudsor  Quakers,  Attitude  of,  during  the 
Civil  War  (note).  524. 

Frontenac,  Count  Louis,  Governor  of 
Canada  ;  conduct  toward  tlie  Five  Na- 
tions ;  builds  a  fort,  91;  invades  New 
York,  114;  performs  an  Indian  war- 
dance,  116  ;  invades  the  Iroquois  country, 
118.  119;  death  of.  119. 

Fry.  Colonel  Joshua,  commands  Virginia 
troops,  162. 

Fulton,  Robert,  and  navigation  by  steam  ; 
biography  of  (note),  377. 


(iabry,  Timothy.  Alderman,  85. 

Giige,  Thomas,  fortifies  Boston  Neck,  215. 

Gaines,  General  E.  P.,  succeeds  General 
Ripley,  425. 

Galphin  Fort,  Capture  of,  325. 

Gardiner,  Lyon,  settles  on  Gardiner's  Isl- 
and, 43. 

Gaspe,  Burning  of  the  (note),  204. 

Gates.  General  Horatio,  supersedes  General 
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Schuyler  ;  on  Bemis's  Heights,  274  ;  con- 
duct of,  276 ;  jealousy  of,  displayed, 
^^^^  -,  receives  thanks  and  a  gold  medal 
from  Congress,  283. 

General  Congress,  A,  recommended,  207  ; 
delegates  to,  from  New  York,  appointed, 
209. 

Genet,  Edmuiul  C,  Minister  of  the  French 
Republic,  :i53  ;  arrival  of,  Sni  ;  fits  out 
privateers,  354,  355  :  reception  of,  at 
Philadelphia  ;  banqust  in  honor  of  (note), 
355  ;  conduct  of,  356  ;  reception  of,  at 
New  York  ;  recalled  ;  remains  in  America 
and  marries,  357. 

George  III.,  First  arbitrary  act  of,  toward  the 
Colonies,  189;  ascends  tlie  throne,  192. 

Germain,  Lady  Betty,  Remark  of,  373. 

(Terman  mercenaries  in  Canada,  240. 

(■ferry,  Elbridge,  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  398. 

Gheel,  Maximilian  Van,  a.  .icJiepen,  62. 

Glover,  General,  on  Bemis's  Heights,  280. 

Godyu,  Samuel,  a  patroon,  32. 

Golden  Hill,  New  York  City.  Skirmish  on, 
200. 

(iorham  and  Phelps,  purchase  land  in  New 
York  State,  335. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham.  Leisler's  secretary, 
imprisoned,  110;  pardoned.  111. 

Graham,  James,  first  Recorder  of  New  York 
(note),  100. 

Granger,  Francis,  Anti-Masonic  candidate 
for  Governor,  476. 

Grant,  British  General,  in  battle  of  Long 
Island,  244. 

Grant,  Mrs.,  of  Laggan's  description  of 
social  life  at  Albany  (note),  151. 

Grasse,  Count  de,  in  the  West  Indies,  321  ; 
before  Yorktown  with  a  French  fleet, 
322. 

Great  Britain  and  Holland,  War  between, 
86;  declares  war  against  France  in  1756, 
167  ;  causes  of  war  between,  and  the 
United  States,  387  ;  United  States  de- 
clares war  against,  387,  388  ;  opposition 
to  the  war  with,  388. 

Greeley.  Horace,  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States,  548. 

Green  Mountain  Boys.  191  ;  at  Ticoudero- 
ga,  218 ;  at  Crown  Point,  219  ;  employ- 
ment of,  in  the  army,  223. 


Greene,  General  Nathaniel,  in  command  on 
Long  Island  ;  sick,  243  ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina, 323  ;  famous  retreat  of,  324  ;  fights 
Comwallis  at  Guilford  Court-House  ;  de- 
feated near  Camden  ;  march  of,  toward 
Ninety-Six, 324  ;  siege  of  Ninety-Six,  by  ; 
on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee  ;  battle  of, 
at  Eutaw  Springs  ;  rewards  given  to,  325. 

Grinnell,  Moses  H.,  at  a  war-meeting  ; 
biography  of  (note),  523. 

Grotius  condemned  to  imprisonment,  20. 

Guilford  Court-House,  Battle  at,  324. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  killed  at 
Lutzen,  41. 

H. 

Hagixe,  Residence  of  Counts  of  Holland  at 
the,  16. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Fate  of  (note),  246. 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  573,  574. 

Hamilton,  Andrew,  defends  Zenger,  145  ; 
address  of,  to  the  jury,  140  ;  triumph  of, 
and  honors  to,  146,  147. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  speaks  at  "  TheGreat 
Meeting  "in  The  Fields,  208  ;  at  Arnold's 
headquarters,  313;  in  the  National  Con- 
vention, 336  ;  biography  of  (note),  337  ; 
the  chief  writer  of  IVie  Fideralisl,Z'AS; 
in  the  State  Convention  at  Pouglikeep- 
sie,  in  1788,  341  ;  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury,  346;  helps  in 
tlie  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents in  New  York,  362  ;  death  of,  375  ; 
allusion  to,  573. 

Hamilton  and  Burr,  373,  375 ;  duel  be- 
tween, 374,  375. 

Hampton,  General  Wade,  in  Northern  New 
Yor  >  ;  character  of,  413,  415. 

Hard-Cider  Campaign,  The,  494. 

Hard}',  Commodore  Charles,  Character  of, 
419. 

Hardy,  Sir  Charles,  Governor  of  New 
York,  160  ;  leaves  the  province,  186. 

Harlem,  Village  of,  founded,  09. 

Harlem  Plains,  Battle  on,  247. 

Harper,  James,  Mayor  of  New  York,  485. 

Harper's  Ferry,  John  Brown's  raid  at,  515. 

Harrison.  Richard,  United  States  Attorney 
for  New  York,  346. 

Harrison,  General  Wm.  Henry,  marches 
for  the  recovery  of  Michigan,  403,  404  ; 
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builds  Fort  Meigs,  404  ;  wins  a  battle 
at  the  Tliames,  and  recovers  Michigan, 
406  ;  becomes  President  of  tlie  United 
States,  494. 

Hartford,  Conference  at,  between  tlie  Dutch 
and  English,  in  1650  ;  and  the  result,  58, 
59. 

Hartford  Convention,  The,  in  1814,  443, 
444. 

Hathorn,  Colonel,  commands  troops  at 
Miuisink,  301,  303. 

Hatteni,  Arendt  Van,  burgomaster,  62. 

Haviland,  Colonel,  at  Montreal,  184. 

Hawley,  Jesse,  and  tlie  Erie  Canal,  383. 

Hawley,  Jesse.  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  446  :  removal  of,  454. 

Heath,  General  William,  in  command  in 
the  Highlands,  348. 

Heathcote,  Caleb,  Biofrraphv  of  (note),  132, 
133. 

Hell-Gate,  23. 

Hendrick,  King,  at  Lake  Geor^re  ;  and 
William  Johnson,  165  ;  death  of,  166. 

Hendricksen,  Captain,  before  the  States- 
General,  16,  18  ;  exploring  voyage  of, 
18. 

Herkimer,  Nicholas,  commands  Tryon 
County  militia,  370  ;  defeated  at  Oris- 
kany  ;  biography  of.  271  ;  death  of,  372. 

Heyn,  Admiral,  Exploit  and  death  of,  30. 

Hi-a-wat-ha,  Deatli  of  daughter  of,  4  ;  ser- 
vices and  departure  of,  4,  5. 

Hickey,  one  of  Washinjfton's  Life  Guard, 
Crime  and  execution  of,  £36. 

Hobkirk's  Hill.  Battle  of,  334. 

Hoboken,  Massacre  of  Indians  at,  48. 

Hoflman,  John  T.,  Governor,  541  ;  hio-- 
raphy  of  (note),  543. 

"  Holder  of  the  Heavens,"  Legend  of,  3,  4. 

Holland,  Prosperity  of,  anticipated  ;  social 
condition  of,  19-21. 

HoUaudare,  Peter,  53. 

Holmes,  Captain,  puts  a  house  ou  the  site 
of  Hartford,  38. 

Holt's  Journal,  Devices  on,  211,  312. 

Hone,  Philip,  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  464. 

Hongers,  Hans,  14. 

Hopkins,  Commodore  Esek,  Exploits  of, 
2.53. 

Hornet. a.'aA  Peacock,  Battle  between,  417. 


Horseshoe  Bend,  Battle  of,  -107. 

Hotham,  Commodore,  on  the  Hudson  Kiver, 
283. 

Hough,  Franklin  B.,  historian,  574. 
I  Howe,  Lord,  on  Lake  George,   173,  174  ; 
death  of,  174  ;  biography  of  (note).  175. 

Howe,  Admiral  Richard,  before  New  York 
with  a  fleet ;  a  peace  commissioner.  242. 

Howe,  General  William,  goes  to  Halifax 
from  Boston,  235  ;  before  New  York  with 
troops ;  joined  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
24i  ;  in  battle  on  Long  Island,  244  ;  at 
White  Plains,  248  ;  captures  Fort  Wash- 
ington, 249  ;  in  battle  of  Brandywine 
Creek,  286  ;  takes  Philadelphia,  287 ; 
succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  295. 

Howe  and  Washington  confront  each 
other  in  New  Jersey,  286. 

Hubbardtou,  Battle  of.  267. 

Hudson,  Henry,  Biography  of  (note) ;  seeks 
a  northeast  passage  to  India,  10,  11  ; 
discovers  New  Y'ork  Bay,  11  :  voyages 
on  the  river  that  bears  his  name,  12 ;  de- 
tained in  England,  13  ;  perishes  in  Polar 
waters,  14. 

Hudson  Highlands,  Obstructions  of  the 
river  in  the,  253. 

Hudann  River,  Names  of  the  (note),  13; 
first  trading  vessels  in  the,  14  ;  associa- 
tions of  the,  561  ;  manors  on  the,  561- 
565. 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  and  the  Common 
School  Fund,  497  :  biography  of  (note), 
496. 

Ihighson,  John,  a  victim  of  the  "Negro 
Plot  "  aifair,  1,53. 

Huguenots  in  New  York.  148. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  397. 

Hull,  General  William,  in  Michigan  ;  sur- 
renders Detroit,  389. 

Hunkers,  a  political  faction.  501. 

Hunt,  Washington,  Governor  ;  biography 
of  (note);  administration  of,  508. 

Hunter,  Robert,  Governor;  character  of, 
137,  138  ;  brings  Palatines  to  New  York, 
137  ;  administration  of,  137,  138. 

"  Hunters'  Lodges"  suppressed,  491. 

Huntington,  Daniel,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  the  Arts  of  Design. 
576. 

IlutcUings,  William,  one  of  the  last  two 
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survivors  of  tUeCnutinental  Army  (note), 

320. 
Hutcliinson,  Anne,  Sketch  of  (note),  49. 
Hyde,  Sir   Edward  (Lord  Corubury),  (jov- 

ernor  of  New  York,  129. 

I. 

Independence,  Yearnings  of  tlie  people  for  ; 

Paine's  plea  for,  230  ;   re.solutions    for, 

adopted  :    Declarution    of,  adopted,  237, 

238. 
Indian  Aflair.«.  Board  of  Commissioners  of, 

93,  227. 
Indian  Fort  (note),  17  ;  Clianiplain's  attack 

ou  the,  17,  18. 
Indian  tribes  iu  New  York.  o. 
Indian  war,  A  fierce,  kindled  by  Kiell,  49. 
Ingoldsby,  Richard,  demands  possession  of 

the  fort  at  New  York,  109,  110;    notice 

of,  117;  Acting-Governor  of  New  York, 

134  ;  biography  of  (note),  180. 
Inman,  Henry,  aitist.  57o. 
Investigating    Comuiittee,  concerning   the 

Erie  Canal,  Work  id' the,  .W4. 
Iroquois  Confederacy,   Origin  of  the,  3-5  ; 

Indian  name  of  the,  G  ;  polity  of  the.  0-9 ; 

totemic  system  of  the,  7  :  customs  of  the. 

8,  9  ;  final  disappearance  of  the,  334. 
Irvinif,  Peter,  Reference  to,  572. 
Irvintf,   Washington,  Biography  of  (note), 

572. 
Izard,    (ieueral    (ieurjre,    on   the    Niagara 

frontier  :  biography  of  (note),  420. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  at  war  with  the  Creek 
Indians,  400  ;  at  Pensacola,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  441;  gains  a  victory  at 
New  Orleans  ;  honors  awarded  to,  442  ; 
President  of  the  United  States,  471. 

James  II.  King  of  England,  and  the  New 
York  "Charter  of  Liberties,"  101:  at- 
tempts of,  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic 
the  State  religion  ;  and  French  Jesuit 
missions  in  New  York,  103,  104  ;  flies 
to   France,  104. 

James,  Major,  Country  residence  of,  deso- 
lated, 196. 

Jarvis,  J.  Wesley,  artist,  575. 


Jay,  John,  and  the  State  Constitution,  257, 
258  ;  biography  of  (note),  257  ;  first  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  State,  200;  one  of  the 
writers  of  The  Federalist,  338  ;  Chief- 
Justice  of  the  Tnited  States  Supreme 
Court,  340;  Governor  of  New  York,  363  ; 
a  political  writer,  572. 

Jay,  William,  Notice  ol';  bioy:rapliy  of 
(note),  451. 

Jay's  treaiy  considered,  358,  359  :  burned 
by  the  populace;  treatment  of,  at  Charles- 
ton, 359. 

Jetferson,  Thomas,  writes  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  227  ;  his  suspicions  of 
the  Federalists,  253,  254 ;  his  opinion 
of  Hamilton  ;  leader  of  tlie  Republican 
Party,  354  ;  Vice-President  of  tlie  United 
States,  303  ;  President  of  the  United 
States,  360. 

Jersey,  The,  a  prison  ship  (note),  149. 

Jesuit  missions  in  America,  90;  active  in 
New  York,  140  ;  influence  of  the,  lOU. 

Jogues,  Father,  Notice  of,  40. 

Johnson,  Guy,  Indian  asient,  224:  holds 
Indian  councils,  225,  220. 

Johnson,  Sir  John,  at  Johnson  Hall,  227  ; 
gives  his  parole;  biography  of  (note), 
231  ;  breaks  his  parole,  240  ;  flight  of,  to 
Canada  ;  commissioned  a  brigadier-gen- 
eral, 241:  leads  Canadians  and  Indians, 
204,  303;  desolates  his  home  neighbor- 
hood, 305  ;  desolates  Stone  Arabia,  308. 

Johnson,  Lady,  conveyed  to  Albany,  241. 

Johnson,  William,  at  a  conference  at  Al- 
bany, 157  ;  Indian  commissioner  in  com- 
mand of  provincial  troops,  104,  165  ; 
and  Kinir  Hendrick  (note),  165  ;  in  bat- 
tle at  Lake  George  ;  builds  Fort  Will- 
iam Henry,  160;  knighted,  166,  107; 
captures  Fort  Niagara,  179  ;  at  Montreal, 
184  ;  biography  of  (note).  224. 

Johnson,  William,  and  the  rebellion  iu 
Canada  ;  biography  of,  490. 

Johnson,  William  Samuel,  first  President 
of  King's  College  ;  biography  of  (note), 
188. 

Johnson  and  Lyman  contrasted,  107. 

Johnson's  Royal  Green,  370  ;  defeated  and 
dispersed,  271. 

Johnston,  Colonel,  British  commander  at 
Stonv  Point,  300. 
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Jones,  Captain  Jacob,  wins  a  naval  victory, 

397. 
Jones,  John  Paul,  wins  a  naval  victory,  305. 
Jones,   Samuel,   Chief-Justice  ;    biography 

of  (note),  474. 
Joris,    Captain    Adriaens,    commands    the 

New   NetherUnid,  35  ;  constructs  a  fort 

on  the  site  of  Albany,  20. 
Journalism,  Revolution  in,  483,  483. 
Jumonville,  French  commander,  slain,  103. 


Kail).  Barou  de,  in  South  Carolina,  309. 

Keane,  General,  defeated  below  New  Or- 
leans, 441. 

Kent,  James,  and  Colonel  Burr.  373  ;  Chan- 
cellor, portrait  of  ;  bioirraphy  of,  448. 

Kentuckians,  War-cry  of  the,  404. 

Kidd,  William,  commands  a  privateer,  121  ; 
becomes  a  pirate  and  is  hanged  ;  treasure 
of.  123. 

Kieft,  tJovornor  William,  succeeds  Van 
Twiller  ;  De  Vrles's  opinion  of,  39;  ener- 
getic rule  of  ;  builds  a /if()'6«/'^  and  churcli, 
40  ;  snubbed  by  the  people  ;  calls  heads 
of  families  to  a  consultation,  43-4G ; 
makes  war  on  the  Indians  ;  sends  sol- 
diers arrainsi  fugitive  Indians  at  Hobo- 
ken,  48;  asks  the  Commonalty  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  conference,  49  ;  recalled  ; 
threatened,  51  ;  departure  and  death  of, 
53. 

Kintj  George,  Equestrian  statue  of,  199. 

King  Georse's  War,  155. 

King,  John  A.,  Governor,  Biography  of 
(note),  513  ;  recommends  the  extension 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  colored  men, 
514. 

King  Philip's  War,  93. 

King  William's  War,  114. 

Kiuir,  Kufus,  United  States  Senator  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  341. 

King's  (now  Columbia)  College,  founded 
and  chartered,  187,  188. 

Kings  and  Queens  counties.  Territory  of,  98. 

King's  Mountain,  Battle  on,  309. 

Kingston  (note),  363  ;  burned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, 280. 

Kip,  -Jacob,  Secretary  of  New  Amsterdam, 
63  ;  alderman  ;  imprisoned.  92. 


Klock's  Field,  Battle  at,  308. 

Knowlton,  Colonel,  Death  of,  247. 

Knypliausen.  General,  leader  of  German 
troops,  244  ;  in  command  of  Germans  at 
the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  249. 

Konick,  Frederick  de,  commander  of  Stuy- 
vesant's  flag-ship  in  the  Delaware,  67. 

Kregier,  Martin,  burgomaster,  62. 


La  Colle  Mills,  Battle  at,  431. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  joins  the  American 
army,  286  ;  a))pointed  to  coiuinission  an 
expedition  against  Canada  ;  loyalty  to 
Washington  ;  deceived  by  Gates.  288, 
289;  in  Virginia,  321;  in  New  Vork. 
the  nation's  guest.  401. 

LakeChamplain,  British  force  on,  in  1776, 
252  ;  military  aifairs  near,  414. 

Lake  Erie,  Naval  battle  on,  405,  406. 

Lamb,  John,  an  active  Soi:  of  Liberty,  205  ; 
addresses  the  people,  206  ;  biography  of 
(note),  306  ;  removes  cannons  from  the 
fort  at  New  York,  333  ;  home  of,  attack- 
ed by  a  mob,  352. 

Lamb.  Martha  J.,  historian,  574. 

Lancastrian  and  Pestalozzian  systems  of 
education,  488,  489. 

Lansing,  John,  Chancellor,  371. 

Lee,  Charle.-*,  sent  by  Washington  to  New 
York,  234  ;  disobedience  and  treason  of, 
353. 

liCe,  Gideon,  Mayor  of  New  York  ;  wound- 
ed  by  rioters,  484. 

Lee.  Colonel  Henry,  in  South  Carolina, 
324. 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  offers  resolutions  for 
independence,  337. 

Leggett,  William.  Notice  of;  biography 
of  (note),  482. 

Legislative  reforms,  471. 

LTIommedieu,  Ezra,  and  popular  educa- 
tion ;  biography  of,  362. 

Leisler,  Jacob,  helps  the  Huguenots,  105  ; 
chosen  chief  ruler,  temporarily,  106 ; 
organizes  a  provisional  government,  107  ; 
tenders  the  fort  and  his  power  to  the 
royal  governor;  arrested,  110;  con- 
demned to  death.  111  ;  executed,  113. 

Leisler  and  Milborne,  Property  of,  conBs- 
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cated,  and  afterward  restored,  112  ;  re- 
mains of,  lie  in  state  at  the  City  Hall, 
and  buried  in  a  cemeteiy,  124. 

Leislerians  or  Democrats  iu  political  con- 
trol, 129. 

Lemon  slaves'  case,  Tbe,  512. 

Levi,  General  de,  attempts  to  recover  Que- 
bec, 183,  184. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  Governor :  biography  of 
(note),  374. 

Liberty  Pole  erected.  199. 

Liberal  Republicau  Party,  548. 

Life  Guard  of  Washington  tampered  with  ; 
origin  of  the  (note).  235. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  President  of  the  United 
States,  511  ;  calls  for  troops,  522;  re- 
elected President,  536  ;  assassination  of, 
538. 

Lincoln,  General  Benjamin,  joins  General 
Gates,  275  ;  attack  of,  on  Savannah,  305  ; 
surrenders  Charleston,  308. 

Liquor  Bill,  Prohibitory,  vetoed,  510. 

Literature  Fund  established,  3G1. 

Livingston,  Gilbert,  in  Constitutional  Con- 
vention at  Poughkeepsie,  34L 

Livingston,  John  and  Mary,  562. 

Livingston,  Philip,  and  the  Society  Library, 
187  ;  President  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress ;  biography  of  (note),  231. 

Livingston,  Robert,  Secretary  of  tlie  Board 
of  Commissioner.'?  of  Indian  Affairs,  93  ; 
controls  the  Provincial  Convention  ;  ac- 
cused of  uttering  treasonable  words,  and 
goes  to  New  England,  108,  109;  engages 
in  a  privateering  sclieme ;  a  friend  of 
Kidd,  121,  133  ;  changes  his  political 
position,  123. 

Livingston,  Robert  R.,  first  Cliancellor  of 
tlie  State  of  New  York,  204:  adminis- 
ters the  oatli  of  office  to  Washington  ; 
biograpliy  of  (note),  345  ;  Minister  at  tlie 
Frencli  Court,  371 ;  becomes  a  Republican, 
364  ;  assists  Fulton  in  hia  steam  naviga- 
tion scheme,  377  ;  and  the  Manor  Housi>,  ! 
563.  i 

Livingston,  Walter,  first  Speaker  of  the 
New  York  Assembly,  263. 

Livingston,  William,  a  political  and  theo- 
logical  writer,    189,  313  ;    prophetic  ap-    j 
peal   of,    301  :  on   immigrants  into  New    i 
York  (note),  571,  573.  j 


Livingstons  in  America,  Ancestors  of  the, 
563. 

Livingston's  Manor  desolated, 286  ;  account 
of  the,  562. 

Loco-foco  Party,  Origin  of  the  name  of  the, 
481. 

Long  Island,  English  settlements  on,  42  ; 
revolt  on,  73  ;  preparations  for  battle  on, 
243  ;  landing  of  British  troops  on  ;  battle 
on,  244  ;  expedition  against  Tories  on, 
315. 

Loudoun,  Lord,  succeeds  Shirley  in  com- 
mand of  troops  ;  biography  of  (note)  ; 
sends  Abercrombie  to  America,  167  ;  on 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  170  ;  bad 
conduct  of,  169,  170. 

Louisburg,  Expedition  against,  155,  156  ; 
capture  of,  173. 

Lovelace,  Francis,  Governor  ;  biography  of 
(note),  87  ;  character  of,  SS. 

Lovelace,  Lord  John,  Governor,  calls  a  new 
Assembly,  133. 

Loyalists,  Flight  of,  from  New  York  ;  con- 
fiscation of  property  of  the ;  return  of  the, 
330. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of,  425. 

Luyck,  Jigidius,  burgomaster,  89  ;  im- 
prisoued,  92. 

Lyman,  General  Phineas  ;  biography  of 
(note),  164  ;  lieutenant  of  General  Wm. 
Johnson  ;  builds  Fort  Edward,  165  ; 
gains  the  victory  at  Lake  George,  106. 

M. 

McArthur,  Duncan,  Raid  of,  433. 

McCrea,  Jane,  Tragedy  of,  267. 

McDonnell,  Lieutenant-Colonel,  attacks 
Ogdent-burg,  408. 

Macdonough,  Thomas, on  LakeCliamplain, 
414,  415  ;  commands  in  a  naval  battle  on 
Lake  Champlain ;  biography  of  (note), 
429. 

JIcDougall,  Alexander,  issues  an  offensive 
hand-bill  ;  imprisoned,  and  regarded  as 
a  martyr,  203. 

McDougall,  Sir  Duncan,  General  Paken- 
ham's  aide,  442. 

McEvers,  James,  stamp-distributor,  re- 
signs, 186. 

McHenrv,  Fort,  Bombardment  of,  437. 
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Mackinaw,  Attempt  to  take  Fort.  432. 
McKenzie,  Win.  Lyon,  and  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Canada,  489,  490. 
McLeod,  Trial  and  acquittal  of,  491. 
McLane,   Secretary  Louis,  writes  Jackson's 

nullification  proclamation  (note),  480. 
Macomb,     Alexander,    an    extensive  land- 
owner in  Northern  New  York,  335. 
Macomb,  General,   in  command  at  Platts- 

burgli,   427^31  ;     biography  of  (note), 

430. 
Macomb   and   Macdonoujfh,    recipients   of 

honors,  431. 
McNeil,  Major,  in  battle  of  Chippewa,  434. 
Madison,  .James,  one  of  the  writers  of  The 

Federalist,  338  ;  elected  president  of  the 

United  States,  381  ;  re-elected,  398. 
Maiden  burned,  40(i. 
Manning,   Captain   John,   surrenders  New 

York  to  the  Dutch  ;  punished  (note),  89. 
Manhattan  Island,  1,  13  ;  purchase  of,  from 

the  Indians,  27. 
Manhattan,  Village  of ;  an  Indian  murdered 

near,  29  ;  flight  of  settlers  to.  30. 
Manhattan  Water-works  and  Bank,  365. 
Map  of  New  Netherland,  30,  37. 
Marauding   expedition   on  the  shores    of 

Connecticut,  204. 
Marcy,  Wm.  L. ,  captures  a  British  flag. 

401  ;    Comptroller    of    the    Slate.    460 ; 

Governor  ;  biography  of  (note),  479. 
Marin.  M.,  a  Frencli  officer,  156,  170. 
Marion,  Francis,  the  "  Swamp  Fox,"  309. 
Mary,  Queen,  Death  of,  129. 
Maryland,    Dutch    Embassy    sent    to,  08  ; 

invasion  of,  468. 
Massachusetts,  First  emission  of  bills  of 

credit  of,  110  ;  claims  of,  to  New  York 

territory  adjusted  ;   (note),  335. 
Massasoit  and  his  family  (note),  93. 
Matthews.  Mayor,  of  New  York,  and  a  plot 

against  Washington.  236. 
May,  Captain  Jacobsen,  and  the  Walloons, 

25. 
Mayflower,  The,  lands  emigrants  at  Cape 

Cod,  24. 
Medal,  A  descriptive  French,  116. 
Megopolensis,  Dominie,  with  Stuyvesant, 

against  the  Swedes,  67. 
Meigs.  Colonel  K.  J.,  Exploit  of,  in  Long 

Island,  316. 


Meigs,  Fort,  relieved,  404. 

Melyn,  Corntlis,  Notice  of  (note),  51,  62. 

Mennonites  settle  near  Snaanendael  ; 
plundered  and  ruined,  72. 

Mercer,  Colonel,  in  command  at  Oswego, 
168  ;  surrenders,  169. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (note),  .575. 

Michigan  recovered,  403,  406. 

Mifflin  and  Mercer,  Forts,  captured,  287. 

Militia  of  New  York,  Arrangement  of  the, 
389. 

Milborne,  Jacob,  sent  to  Albany,  107,  108  ; 
addresses  the  people ;  leaves  Albany, 
108  ;  condemned  to  death  and  executed, 
111,  112. 

Miiler,  Colonel  James,  Ex))loit  of,  at 
Lundy's  Lane,  425. 

MInlsInk,  Raid  upon  the  settlement  of,  301. 

Minult,  Peter,  Directorof  New  Netherland  : 
purchases  Manhattan  Island,  27  ;  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Sweden  ;  defies  Kieft,  41  ; 
death  of,  52. 

Minute  Men,  Organization  of,  207. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  Speecli  of,  at  the 
canal  celebration  ;  biography  of  (note), 
466  ;  notice  of,  575. 

Monckton,  Robert,  Governor,  192. 

Monmouth.    Battle  of,  295. 

Monongahela,  Battle  of,  163. 

Jlontcalm.  Marquis  de,  French  commander, 
captures  Oswego,  168:  biography  of 
(note)  ;  dances  with  the  Indians.  170  ; 
captures  Fort  William  Henry,  171  ;  in 
command  at  Quebec,  181.  182  ;  death  of, 
183. 

Montgomery,  John,  (governor.  Character  of; 
administration  of,  141 ;  death  of,  142. 

Montgomery,  Richard,  at  Albany,  227 : 
biography  of  (note),  228  ;  advances  upon 
St.  Johns,  228,  229 ;  captures  it  and 
Montreal,  229  :  attacks  Quebec  ;  death  of, 
230. 

Montmorenci,  Falls  of.  Battle  near,  181. 

Montreal,  Indians  gathered  at,  170  ;  cap- 
tured, 229. 

Moody,  Sir  J.  Henry,  patentee  of  Graves- 
end  (note),  49. 

Moody,  Lady  Deborah,  Sketch  of  (note),  49. 

Mooers,  General  Benjamin,  commands 
militia ;  biography  of  (note),  427 ;  in 
battle  of  Plattsburgh,  430. 
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Moore,  Sir  Henry,  Governor  ;  administra- 
tion of,  193  ;  death  of,  201. 

Morgan,  General  Daniel,  defeats  Tarleton 
at  the  Cowpens  ;  rewarded  ;  joined  by 
Greene,  333;  in  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights, 
275. 

Morgan.  Edwin  D.,  Governor;  biography 
of  (note),  514 ;  conservative  position  of, 
518,  519;  energetic  action  of.  in  upliolding 
the  National  Government.  .535,  o2G. 

Morgan,  Louis,  historian.  575. 

Morgan,  William,  and  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, 471,  473. 

Morris,  George  P.,  575. 

Morris,  Gouverneur.  Remarks  of,  concern- 
ing Zeuger's  trial  (note),  147  ;  biography 
of  (uoti-),  382;  a  puliticiil  writer,  572. 

Morris.  Lewis,  Ciiief  Justice,  143. 

Moravian  Towns,  Battle  near  ihe,  406. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  artist  and  scientist, 
500.  575. 

Mntt,  Samuel,  to  Governor  Trumbull.  238. 

Mott,  Valentine,  and  Women's  Relief  Com- 
mittee, 539. 

Mount  Defiance,  taken  po.sse8siou  of  by  the 
British,  206. 

Mount  Independence,  Garrison  of;  sur- 
render of.  265. 

Munro,   Colonel,  surrenders  Fort  William    ' 
Henry,  171. 

Murray,  General,  181  ;  in  jiossessiou  of 
Quebec,  1S3,  184.  | 

Murray,  Lindley,  author  of  English  Gram-    i 
mar  and  Reader,  573.  j 

Mutiny  Act  extended  to  New  York  ;  op- 
posed by  the  Assembly,  200  ;  and  the 
people,  201. 

N. 

Nancy,  a  tea-ship,  returns  to  England, 20G. 

Nanfan,  John,  Lieutenant-Governor  ;  dis- 
solves the  Assembly,  128. 

Nassau,  Fort,  behiw  the  site  of  Albany, 
built,  15;  abandoned,  18.  ' 

National  affairs,  Critical  state  of,  514-516.     ! 

National  Capital  threatened,  525  ;  isolated,   \ 
530.  j 

National  Convention  at  Philadelphia  frames 
a  new  Constitution,  330.  337. 

National  Constitution  framed,  336,  337 ; 
adopted     by    New    York,    341  ;     XVth 


Amendment  of  the,  adopted,  .542,  and 
withdrawn,  543. 

National  currency,  A,  established,  535. 

National  Government,  The.  warned  of  dan- 
ger. 436  ;  weakly  administered,  .521. 

Native  American  Party,  The,  485. 

Naval  movements  on  Lake  Champlain. 
251. 

Naval  events  on  the  ocean,  417,  418,  and 
438,  439. 

Navigation,  Steam,  on  the  Hudson  River, 
377. 

Navy,  First  Continental,  233.  353. 

New  Amstel  founded  and  perished,  72. 

New  Amsterdam,  59  ;  organized  as  a  city  ; 
municipal  officers  of,  62  ;  emigrants  from 
New  England  at,  63,  64 ;  popular  assem- 
bly at,  64  ;  city  seal  of,  sent  to,  66  ; 
menaced  with  destructiim  by  Indians,  67, 
68 ;  social  aspects  of,  69.  70  ;  described, 
79  ;  social  condition  of  the  people  of, 
80-82. 

Neutrality.  Proclamation  of,  354. 

New  England  coasts,  Events  on  the,  433. 

New  Hampshire  Committee  of  Safety, 
Action  of  the,  328. 

New  Hampshire  Grants,  The,  190,  191  ; 
events  on  the,  316. 

New  Haven  Colony,  The,  ,58. 

Needham,  Robert,  councilman,  84. 

Negro  Plot  in  1712,  138;  in  1741,  152, 
154. 

Newburgli  Letters  or  Addresses,  The,  327  ; 
action  of  Washington  on  the,  328. 

New  Gottenburg,  Fort,  53. 

New  Jersey,  Latin  name  of,  78 ;  given  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  86  ;  Washington's 
flight  across,  253. 

New  Netlierland,  Province  of,  created,  28  ; 
government  ol,  under  Dutch  rule,  79. 

New  Plymouth.  Relations  between,  and 
Manhattan,  56,  57  ;  Dutch  mission  to, 
57. 

New  Sweden,  41. 

Newspapers  in  New  York,  211. 

New  York  City,  Government  of,  85  ;  name 
of,  changed  to  New  Orange,  89 ;  city 
and  county  of,  97;  political  divisions  of 
(note),  99  ;  state  of  society  at,  151  ;  im- 
portant social  events  in,  186 ;  British 
invasion   of  ;    great    fire   in    1770,    247 ; 
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evacuation   of,   by    tlie   British    troops. 

331  ;  Washington  with  civil  officers  en- 
ters ;  civil  government  re-established  in, 
331 ;  the  foundations  of  its  greatness  laid, 

332  ;  residence  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  ;  inauguration  of  President 
Washington  at,  34-t  ;  condition  of,  one 
hundred  years  ago,  350, 3.51  ;  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  3G7,  368 ; 
benevolent  institutions  in, 369;  churches 
in,  870 ;  patriotic  popular  movements 
at,  434  ;  grand  canal  celebration  at,  463- 
468  ;  Mayor  first  elected  by  the  people  ; 
conservatism  of  the  merchants  of  the, 
520;  charter  of,  amended,  543;  plun- 
dered by  the  "Tweed  Rinsr,"  545i-54T  ; 
other  plunderers  (note),  54T  ;  attractive 
features  of,  566,  567  ;  harbor  of,  567. 

New  Yorlv  Province  ;  area,  topography, 
and  canals  of,  1  ;  farms,  population, 
manufactories,  birthplace  of,  2 ;  Indian 
tribes  in,  3  ;  first  political  organization 
of  the  ;  conduct  of  divine  worship  in  the, 
84 ;  laws  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
the,  85;  divided  into  counties,  87,  88; 
consolidated  with  New  England,  103 ; 
violence  of  party  spirit  in  ;  social  con- 
dition of,  148, 149  ;  state  of  political  so- 
ciety in,  204  ;  delegate  of,  in  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  210,  215;  Provincial 
Congress  of,  215,  216  ;  members  of  the 
Provincial  Congress  of  (note),  216  ;  pa- 
triotic efiforts  of  the,  217,  218  ;  condi- 
tion of,  221  ;  important  events  in,  256. 

New  York  State,  First  Constitution  of, 
adopted  ;  features  of  the,  259,  260  ;  choice 
of  State  officers  of,  262  ;  session  of  Legis- 
lature of  ;  claims  to  the  soil  of,  333  ;  seals 
of  (note),  333,  334  ;  reserves  the  right  to 
collect  import  duties,  335 ;  advocates 
more  power  for  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
revenue,  336  ;  Legislature  of  first,  sanc- 
tions a  movement  toward  the  formation 
of  a  National  Constitution  (note),  336; 
Constitutional  Convention  of,  338,  339  ; 
members  of  the,  339  ;  ratifies  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  ;  first  member  of  the 
National  Congress  from,  341  ;  political 
divisions  of,  342 ;  early  settlements  in 
the  interior  of,  842,  343  ;  emigrants  from 
New  England  to,  842  ;  political  parties  in, 


343  ;  power  of  the  Governor  of  ;  num- 
ber of  voters  in,  346  ;  inland  navigation 
of,  347 ;  recuperati(m  of,  349  ;  ruling 
families  in,  371  ;  defences  of,  380;  meas- 
ures for  defence  of,  provided,  448;  popu- 
lation, resources  and  influence  of,  458  ; 
new  era  in  history  of,  463  ;  condition 
of,  517  ;  Legislative  action  of,  517-519  ; 
prompt  response  of,  to  the  President's  call 
for  troops,  532 ;  patriotism,  generosity 
and  faith  of,  526  ;  contributions  of  men 
and  money  for  the  Civil  War.  in  1864, 
by,  537,  538;  decrease  of,  in  population 
during  the  war  ;  patriotic  resolutions  of 
the  Legislature  of ;  adopts  the  XlVth 
Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution; 
a  free  school  system  for,  539  ;  revised 
Constitution  of,  rejected,  540  ;  political 
divisions  of,  .556  ;  new  State  House  of; 
funded  debts  of  ;  population  of  (note), 
557;  industrial  products  of,  558,  559; 
rank  of,  in  intelligence  and  wealth,  559, 
560  ;  church  organizations  in,  560. 

New  York  on  the  New  Hampshire  Grants, 
Relation  of,  189-191. 

Niagara,  Fort,  Artillery  duel  at,  402. 

Niagara  frontier  in  Canada  seized  by  the 
Americans,  410  ;  desolation  of  the  Niag- 
ara frontier,  417. 

Nicola,  Colonel,  proposes  a  kingship  for 
Washington,  327. 

NicoUs,  Matthias,  Secretary  of  the  province 
of  New  Y'ork  ;  provincial  council  of,  84  ; 
Speaker  of  the  Provincial  Assembly,  84. 

Nicolls,  Richard,  commands  an  expedition 
against  New  Netherland  ;  surrender  of 
the  province  to,  75-78 ;  Governor  of ; 
biography  of  (note),  87. 

Nicholson,  Francis,  Lieutenant-Governor, 
deserts  his  post,  107. 

Nine,  Council  of,  The,  56  ;  papers  of,  seized 
by  Stuyvesaut ;  sends  a  memorial  and 
remonstrance  to  the  States-General ;  asks 
for  a  burgher  government,  61,  02. 

Ninety-Six,  Fort,  Siege  of,  325. 

Non- importation  League,  197. 

Normal  College  at  New  York  (note),  497. 

Normal  School  at  Albany,  488. 

North,  Lord,  Retirement  of,  323. 

North  Point,  Battle  of  ;  death  of  Genera! 
Boss  at,  437. 
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Northern  New  York,  Events  in,  420,  421. 
Nullification  movement  suppressed,  480. 
Nuptials  of  tlie  lakes  and  the  sea,  4G6. 

O. 

Oblong,  The,  142. 

O'Conor,  Charles,  and  the  "  Tweed  Ring," 
547. 

Ogden,  Robert,  lOG. 

Owdensburg,  Attacks  upon,  401,  408. 

Ohio  country,  Conflicting  claims  to  the, 
161. 

Onondaga  country  protected,  128  ;  expe- 
dition against  the,  301. 

Onrust  (Restless),  first  ship  built  on  Man- 
hattan Island,  15. 

Ontario,  Lake,  Vessels  on,  390,  391. 

Orangeburg,  British  forces  at,  and  retreat 
from,  325. 

Orange  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Ordinance  for  special  privileges,  15. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  Governor,  159. 

Oswego,  Capture  of,  by  the  British,  421. 

Otis,  James,  opposes  Writs  of  Assistance, 
194. 

Oxenstierna,  Count  of,  sends  a  Swedish 
colony  to  the  Delaware,  41. 

P. 

Paine,  Thomas,  writes  "Common   Sense," 

230. 
Paine,  Judge,   decision   of,   iu   the   Lemon 

case.  Effects  of  the,  512,  513. 
Pakenham,  General,  commands  the  British 

at  New  Orleans,  441  :  death  of,  442. 
Palatines  sent  to  New  York,  137. 
Paoli  Tavern,  Mas.'sacre  near,  286. 
Papineau,  Joseph,  and  the  insurrection  in 

Canada,  489. 
Paris,  Treaty  of,  185. 
Parliament,  Arbitrary  acts  of  the,  201. 
Partisan  and  personal  warfare.  372. 
Paterson,   General,     on   Bemis's   Heights, 

280. 
Patricians  and  Tribunes,  204. 
Patroou  estates.  Features  of  the,  31. 
Patroons,  New  charter  for,  granted,  44. 
Paulding,  James  K.,  Notice  of,  572. 
Pauw,  Michael,  a  patroon,  33. 
Peace  commissioners,  Foolish  acts  of,  242, 

246. 


Peace  commissioners  appointed  by  Parlia- 
ment, 295. 

Peace  faction.  The,  420,  443  :  movements 
of  the,  and  Vallandigham,  532,  533. 

Peace  with  Great  Britain,  442  ;  rejoicing 
for  the  return  of.  449  ;  treaties  of. 
signed,  323. 

Pelgrave,  Paul  (note),  14. 

Pemaquid,  Indian  runner  from,  to  Fronte- 
nac,  116. 

Penn,  William,  receives  a  grant  of  terri- 
tory, 94,  95. 

Pensacola,  British  driven  from.  441. 

People's  Party,  400. 

Pepperell,  William,  captures  Louisburg; 
biography  of  (note),  156. 

Perry,  Oliver  Hazard,  on  Lake  Erie,  405, 
406 ;  biography  of  (note),  405  ;  in  an  at- 
tack on  Fort  George,  410  ;  wins  a  naval 
victory,  405,  406. 

Petition  to  the  King,  214. 

Phelps  and  Gorliam  purchase  lands,  335, 
343. 

Philadelphia  menaced,  435  ;  National  Con- 
vention at,  in  1787,  336,  337. 

Philipse,  Adolph,  143. 

Philipse,  Frederick,  last  "  Lord  of  the 
Manor,"  56  ;  and  Society  Library,  187. 

Philipse,  Family  and  Manor  of,  .564,  565. 

Phillips,  General  William,  Burgoyne's 
lieutenant,  275;  with  Arnold  in  Virginia, 
321. 

Phipps,  Sir  William,  naval  commander, 
115  ;  before  Quebec,  116  ;  also  note. 

Pierce,  Franklin,  President  of  the  United 
States,  509. 

Pike,  Zebulon  M.,  attacks  York ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  409  :  death  of,  410. 

Pilgrims,  The,  found  New  Plymouth, 
24. 

Piquet,  Father,  156. 

Piracy  during  Fletcher's  administration, 
120. 

Pitt,  William,  Prime  Minister,  172  ;  ener- 
getic and  wise  action  of,  173  :  superseded 
by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  193 ;  statue  of, 
erected  at  New  York,  199. 

Plattsburgh,  Naval  battle  near,  429  ;  battle 
on  land  at ;  Americans  victorious  at ; 
British  retreat  from,  430  ;  "  The  siege  of 
Plattsburgh,"  a  song  (note),  431. 
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Plocklioy,  Peter,  leader  of  tUe  Mennonites, 

72. 
Plowden,    Sir    Edmund,  Absurd   claim  of, 

53. 
Point  Leri,  English  batteries  at,  181. 
Political  division  of  tlie  State,  556. 
Political  parties  and  schemes,  379. 
Political  and  theological  discussions,  213. 
Pontiac's  conspiracy,  185,  180  (note). 
Poor,  General  Enoch,  in  battle  on  Bemis's 

Heights,  278. 
Pope,  The,  and  James  II.,  103,  lOG. 
Popular  education,  Apathj-  of  the  people 

concerning  (note),  4".)5. 
Porter,  Captain  David,  Famous  cruise  of, 

418. 
Porter,   General  Peter  B.,  at   Black  Rock, 

413  ;  at  Chippewa,  422. 
Poughkeepsic,    Flight   of   Legislature   to, 

from  Kingston,  28(5. 
Prence,  Thomas,  at  Hartford,  16r)0,  58. 
Press,  Freedom  of  the.  vindicated,  147. 
Prevost,   Sir  George,   in  Canada,   408 :  at 

Sacketi's  Harbor,  411,  412  ;  invades  New 

York  ;  advances  upon  Platisburgh  ;  bi- 
ography of  (note),  428  ;  hasty  retreat  from 

Pittsburgh,  430,  431. 
Prideaux,  General,  besieges  Fort  Niagara  ; 

death  of,  170. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alleged  birth  of,  103. 
Princess,  Tlie,  wrecked,  53. 
Princeton,  Battle  at,  255. 
Print?,,  .John,   Governor  of  New  Sweden 

instructions  to,  52  ;  friendly  relations  of, 

with  Stuyvesant,  59  ;  succeeded  by  John 

Risingh,  66. 
Prisons  and  prison-siiips,,249. 
Privateers,  American,  439.  440. 
Privateering  association,  120. 
Privy  Council,  The  British  (note),  169. 
Proctor  and  Tecumtha  at  Forts  Meigs  and 

Stephenson,  404. 
Provincial  Congress,  Migration  of  the,  250. 
Public    Instruction,    State  Superintendent 

of,  created,  510. 
Public   property.   Seizure   of,    by   patriots, 

215. 
Public  School  Society  and  ward  schools  in 

New  York  City  consolidated,  510. 
Public-school  system  in   New  York  City, 

544. 


Putnam,  Israel,  Rescue  of  (note),  172 ;  in 
command  on  Long  Island,  244  ;  com- 
mands the  Highland  forts,  283. 


Quaker  Hill,  Battle  of,  296. 

Quakers  at  New  Amsterdam,  71. 

Queen  Anne's  War,  132. 

Queen  Esther,  294. 

Queenstown,  Battle  of,  393-396. 

Quebec,  Surrender  of,  refused  (note),  110  ; 

expedition  against,  180 ;   siege  of,  181- 

183,  230. 

K. 

Railways  in  the  State,  and  their  work, 
555. 

Randall,  S.  S.,  and  school  district  libraries, 
487^95  :  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  509. 

Randolph,  Peyton,  President  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress.  210. 

Rangers  of  Putnam  and  Rogers  (note), 
172. 

Raritan  Indians  attacked  by  the  Dutch, 
43. 

Rawilen,  General,  defeats  Greene  at  Hob 
kirk's  Hill  :  abandons  Camden,  324. 

Rebellion,  Beginning  of  the,  517. 

Red  Jacket,  First  public  appearance  of, 
334  ;  commands  the  Indians  :  biography 
of  (note),  422. 

Regents,  Board  of,  362. 

Reid,  Captain  S.  C,  and  the  (ieutral  Arm- 
strong, 440. 

Rensselaer,  Killian  Van,  a  patroon,  32 ; 
power  of,  45. 

Rensselaerwyck,  Colonie  of,  33,  44,  46. 

Renwick,  James,  Notice  of,  575. 

Representative  Assembly  at  New  Amster- 
dam ;  defies  Governor  Stuyvesant ;  names 
of  members  of  the  (note),  65. 

Representative  Council,  A  first,  in  New 
Netherland.  46,  47;  name  of  the,  47. 

Republican  Party,  Formation  of  the,  511  : 
character  of  the,  512. 

Republicanism  appears  in  New  Nether- 
land, 64. 

Retreat  of  the  American  army  from  Long 
Island,  245  ;  to  Harlem  Heights,  247. 
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Revolution    in     England,    Effect    of,     in 

America,  105. 
Rhode  Island,  D'Estainifat ;  military  events 

on,  29G  ;  evacuated  by  the  British,  305. 
Riall,  General,  commands  the   British   at 

Chippewa,  423,  424  :  retreats  to  Queens- 
town,  424. 
Rice,    Victor    M. ,   first  Superintendent  of 

PuIjUl'  Instruction,  .TIO. 
Richmond  County,  Territory  of,  98. 
Riedesel,  General,  commands  German  mer- 
cenaries, 240,  304  ,•  on  Bemis's  Heights, 

276. 
Riedesel,  Baroness  de,  Slietcli  of  (note),  204. 
Biker,    Richard,    Duel    of;    biography  of 

(note),  372. 
Riot  between  religious  factions,  544. 
Ripley,  General,  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 

422-425  ;  superseded  by  General  Gaines, 

425. 
Kisingb,  John,   Governor  of  New  Sweden, 

GO. 
River  Indians  imposed   upon  by  Kieft  and 

traders,  42. 
Rivington,    James,    abuses  the  "  Sons  of 

Liiierty  ;"  printing-house  of,  destroyed; 

biography  of  (note),  2o3  ;  notice  of,  572. 
Robinson,  Beverly,  Correspondence  of,  with 

Ethan    Allen,   317,    318;    biography    of 

(note),  318. 
Robinson,    Rev.   John,  and    emigration  to 

America,  21. 
Rochambeau,  Count  de,  Arrival  of,  with 

French  troops,  309  ;  biography  of  (note), 

320  ;  leads  French  troops  to  the  Hudson 

River,  331. 
Rochester,  Growth  of,  469  ;  Pagan  rites  at, 

in  1813  (note),  470. 
Rodjiers,     Commodore    John,     at     Sandy 

Hook  ;    biography  of  (note),   397 ;    long 

cruise  of,  418. 
Roelandseu,  Adam,  first    schoolmaster    at 

New  Amsterdam,  34,  568. 
.Rogers,  Major  Robert,  Biography  of  (note), 

84. 
Roman  Catholic  liriests,  Hanging  of,  au- 
thorized by  law,  126. 
Ross,  General,  commands  British  troops  iu 

Maryland,  435  ;  death  of,  437. 
Royal  commissioners  with  Colonel   NicoUs 

at  New  Amsterdam.  75. 


Ruggles,  Timothy,  in  Stamp  Act  Congress, 

196. 
Ryswyk,  Treaty  at,  133. 

S. 

Sackett's  Harbor,  Hostilities  at,  391,  411. 

Safety  Fund  System,  474. 

St.  Clair,  General,  in  couimaud  at  Ticon- 
deroga,  365  ;  aliandous  Fort  Ticonderoga 
and  escapes,  266. 

St.  Johns,  Capture  of,  229. 

St.  Leger  invades  the  Mohawk  Valley ; 
operations  there,  264-270,  273  ;  notice  of 
(note),  273. 

St.  Regis,  First  trophy  of  the  war  (1812- 
1815),  taken  at,  401. 

Sandlord,  Nathan,  Chancellor,  459. 

Sanitary  fairs  and  the  results,  528. 

Saratoga,  Destruction  of,  156. 

Savage,  John,  Cliief-Justice,  4.59. 

Savings-banks  established,  553. 

Schenectady,  Destruction  of,  114. 

Schmidt,  Claas,  murdered,  43. 

Schoharie  Valley,  Forts  in  the,  290  :  deso- 
lation of  the,  306. 

School  System,  the  Common,  Improve- 
ments in,  suggested,  471. 

Sclioolcraft,  Henry  H.,  authority  on  Indian 
life,  573. 

Schuyler,  Captain  John,  menaces  Montreal, 
115. 

Schuyler,  Mayor  Peter,  opposes  Milborne, 
108  ;  influence  of,  over  the  Indians,  134  ; 
goes  to  England  with  Indian  sachems; 
biography  of  (note),  135  ;  and  the  germ 
of  the  Society  Library,  187. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  Life  and  property  of, 
destroyed  at  old  Saratoga,  157. 

Schuyler,  Philip,  at  Oswego  ;  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  Assembly,  213,  214  ; 
Commanding  General  of  the  Northern 
Department,  223  ;  looks  after  the  Tories 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  ;  expedition  of, 
to  Johnstown  ;  disarms  the  Tories,  231 ; 
authorized  to  invade  Canada,  223  ;  oper- 
ations of,  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  224; 
at  Fort  Edward  ;  proclamation  of,  267, 
268  ;  obstructs  the  march  of  Burgoyne, 
367;  indignant  because  of  injustice  at  a 
council    of   war,    273 ;    property   of,  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  Britisli  army  (note) ;  en- 
tertains Burgoyne  at  Albany.  281  ;  letter 
of,  to  Governor  Clinton.  317  ;  first  New 
York  member  of  the  National  Senate, 
341  ;  father  of  the  canal  system  of  New 
York,  347  ;  journal  of,  in  1802,  349. 

Scott,  John,  a  disturber  of  the  peace  in 
Long  Island,  73. 

Scott,  Joljn  Morin,  member  of  a  Council 
of  Safety,  200;  the  first  Secretary  of 
State,  262. 

Scott,  WinSeld,  on  Queenstown  Heights, 
39.5  ;  at  the  capture  of  Fort  George,  410  ; 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa, 
434 ;  at  battle  nf  Lundy's  Lane,  424, 
42.5. 

Seal,  The  Great,  of  the  province  of  New 
York  (note),  109  ;  seals  of  the  State 
(note),  141. 

Sears,  Isaac,  a  leading  "  Son  of  Liberty;" 
biography  of,  208  ;  arrest  of,  216 ;  de- 
stroys Rivingtou's  printing-house,  233. 

Seneca  Nation,  The,  desolated  by  Sulli- 
van, 304. 

Seventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  quells 
riots,  485  ;  goes  to  the  field,  528. 

Seward,  William  H.,  in  the  State  Senate, 
476 ;  Governor ;  biography  of  (note), 
492  ;  first  encounter  of,  with  the  slave 
power,  493. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  Governor  ;  biography  of 
(note),  509  ;  vetoes  a  prohibitory  liquor 
bill,  510  ;  and  the  Draft  Riots,  534. 

Sharp,  Jacob,  gives  books  for  a  public 
library,  187. 

Sharpe,  Governor,  of  Maryland,  commands 
Colonial  forces,  1G3. 

Sheaffe,  General,  succeeds  Brock  in  com- 
mand, 395. 

Shirley,  General  William  ;  biography  of 
(note),  1.55  ;  contemplates  conquests,  157; 
meets  Braddock  in  conference,  163 ; 
commands  an  expedition  against  Forts 
Niagara  and  Frontenac,  which  was  aban- 
doned; succeeds  Braddock  in  command, 
167. 

Shute,  Sweu,  commands  Swedish  soldiers 
at  Fort  Casimer,  06. 

Simms,  Jeptha  R.,  historian,  574. 

Six  Nations,  the.  Conference  of,  with  Shir- 
ley, 157;  council  with  the  (1778),  289; 


boundary  of  the  territory  of  the,  defined  ; 
cession  and  sales  of  the  lands  of,  334. 
Skene,  Philip,  Biography  of,  267. 
Skenesborough,    Flight  of  Americans  to, 

from  Ticonderoga,  266. 
Slave  trade,  The,  138. 

Slavery  in  New  York,  Abolition  of,  recom- 
mended, 363,  451  ;  final  abolition  of,  in 
the  United  States,  531. 
Slechtenhorst,  Brandt  Van,  commissary  at 
Rensselaerwyck,  defies  the  authority  of 
Stuyvesant  ;  sketch  of  (note),  00. 
Sloughter,    Governor   Henry,    109  ;    signs 
the    death-warrant   of  Leisler  and  Mil- 
borne,  112. 
Smith,  William,  on  Lord  Cornbury  (note), 
132  ;  letter  of,  to  Colonel  Schuyler  (note), 
209  ;  historian  of  New  York,  572. 
Smith;  William,  counsel  for  Zenger,  144. 
Smith,  William  S.,  Marshal,  346. 
Smythe,  General,  Absurd  conduct  of,  403. 
Social  phenomenon,  A  strange,  548. 
Society  Library,  Founding  of  the  ;   names 

of  the  founders  of  the,  187. 
Sons  of   Liberty,   The,    work   for  Zenger, 
145  ;  members  of  the  association  of  the 
(note),  195  ;  activity  of  the,  217. 
South  Carolina,  Partisan  leaders  in,  309  ; 

rebellious  po.iition  of,  516. 
Southnick,   Solomon,  399;    biography    of 

(note),  447. 
Spiegel,  Laurens  Van  der,  schepen,  89. 
Spencer,    Ambrose,    Biography    of  (note), 

452. 
Spencer,  JohnC,  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools  ;  biography  of,  494 
Stamp  Act  proposed  and  opposed,  194-198  ; 

effects  of  the,  197  ;  repeal  of  the,  198. 
Stamp  Act  Congress  at  New  York,  190. 
"Star  Spangled  Banner,  The,"  Origin  of 

the  song  of  (note),  437. 
Stark,    John,     reconnoitres     Ticonderoga, 

175. 
State   Constitutional    Convention,    Distin- 
guished members  of  the,  455. 
State  Government  put  into  operation,  260- 
262  ;  plan  of,  arranged  by  a  committee 
(note),  260. 
State  Constitution,   Revision  of  the,  455- 

457. 
State  Lotteries,  4.59. 
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State  Park,  A.  550. 

Staten  Island,  Colonies  on,  42  ;  claimed  by 
Lady  Carteret,  95. 

States-General  of  Holland,  15. 

Statesmen  and  jurists,  575. 

Steamsliip,  Tlie  first,  tbat  crossed  tbe  At- 
lantic Ocean  ;  of  war,  the  fir.st  (note), 
378. 

Steenwyck,  Cornells,  Maynr  and  wise  coun- 
cillor; biography  of  (note),  88,  89;  im- 
prisoned, 93. 

Stephens,  Alexander  11.,  and  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  531. 

Stephenson,  Fort,  Defence  of,  404. 

Steuben,  Baron  von,  in  Virginia  ;  biography 
of  (note),  320,  321. 

Stewart,  Captain  Charles,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion frigate  ;  biography  of  (note),  438. 

Stewart,  Colonel,  Briti.sh  commander,  re- 
treats from  Orangeburg  and  fights  at 
Eutaw  Springs  ;  retreats  to  Charleston, 
335. 

Stirling,  Lord,  Charter  given  to,  43. 

Stirling,  General  Lord,  in  battle  on  Long 
Island,  344;  made  prisoner;  biography 
of  (note),  345. 

Stone  Arabia  desolated,  308. 

Stone,  William  L. ,  reporter  in  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention  in  1821,  455  ; 
historian  of  the  canal  celebration  ;  biog- 
rapliy  of  (note),  463  ;  historian  and  jour- 
nalist, 574. 

Stony  Creek,  Battle  of,  410,  411. 

Stony  Point,  Capture  of,  by  Wayne,  299, 
300. 

Stony  and  Verplanck's  Points  captured  by 
the  British,  297,  398. 

Strieker,  General,  in  br.ttle  of  North  Point, 
437. 

Stuart  Kings,  The,  chartered  slave-trading 
companies  (note),  138. 

Stiiyvesant,  Peter,  Biographical  sketch  of 
(note),  .53 ;  character  of  ;  Director-Gen- 
eral of  New  Netherland  ;  reception  of, 
at  Manhattan,  54 ;  policy  of,  defined  ; 
energetic  administration  of  public  affairs 
by,  55 ;  calls  a  popular  convention  ; 
friendly  relations  with  neighbors  de- 
sired by,  56  ;  attempts  a  settlement  of 
disputes  with  New  England,  at  Hart- 
ford,  58 ;    demolishes   Fort    Nassau   on 


the  Delaware  ;  builds  Fort  Casimer  ;  im. 
proves  the  capital  of  New  Netberland  ; 
names  the  capital  New  Amsterdam.  59  ; 
has  trouble  with  Van  Slechteuhorst  and 
the  Council  of  Nine,  60,  61  ;  threatens 
to  abolish  The  Council  of  Nine,  62  ;  sum- 
moned before  the  States-General,  63  ; 
withstands  the  Representative  Assembly, 
65 ;  interview  of,  with  Beeckman  ; 
ordered  to  retake  Fo:t  Casimer,  66  ;  con- 
quers New  Sweden,  C7  ;  opposed  to  re- 
ligious toleration;  persecutes  Quakers, 
71  ;  alarmed  by  Captain  Scott's  state- 
ments ;  orders  an  election  of  delegates 
to  a  Provincial  Assembly,  74;  stubborn 
resistance  to  the  demands  of  English  in- 
vaders, 75-78  ;  receives  a  letter  from  the 
English  commander  ;  urged  to  surrender ; 
tears  up  tlie  letter  in  a  passion  ;  the  peo- 
ple demand  it,  76  ;  its  fragments  gath- 
ered up,  77 ;  yields  to  the  pressure  of 
friends  ;  surrenders  the  citj'  and  province, 
78  ;  death  and  sepulture  of,  83. 

Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  83. 

Suffolk  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Sullivan,  General  John,  succeeds  General 
Thomas  in  Canada,  340 ;  in  battle  on 
Long  Island  and  made  prisoner,  243 ; 
biography  of  (note),  302  ;  expedition  of, 
in  Central  New  York.  303,  304. 

Sumter,  Fort,  attacked  and  evacuated,  .531. 

Sumter,  Thomas,  the  "South  Carolina 
Game  Cock,"  309. 

Sun,  The,  the  first  one-cent  newspaper  pub- 
lished, 483. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Effect  of  the,  283. 

Sutherland,  Jacob,  Assistant  Justice,  459. 

Swaanendael,  Colony  of  ;  extinction  of,  33. 

Swartwout,  General,  in  battle  at  Chrysler's 
Field,  416. 

Swartwout,  John,  Duel  of,  with  De  Witt 
Clinton,  372. 

Swift,  Joseph  G.,  at  Chrysler's  Field,  416. 


Talcott,  S.  A.,  first  Attorney-General,  460. 
Talladega,  Battle  of,  406. 
Tallashatchee,  Battle  of,  406. 
Tallmadge,  Benjamin,  on  Long  Island,  315. 
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Tallmadge,  James,  in  State  Coustitutioual 
Convention,  1846,  .503, 

Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  United  States 
Senator,  479. 

Tammany  Society,  Aims  and  character  of 
the  ;  history  of  tlie  (note),  360. 

Ta-reng-a-vva-gon,  Holder  of  the  Heavens 
3. 

Tariff  System,  473. 

Tawasentha  Creek,  Treaty  at,  with  Indians, 
19. 

Taxation  and  Representation,  56,  193,  194. 

Taylor,  President  Zacliary,  Death  of,  507. 

Tea  Act  introduced  into  Parliament,  202. 

Tea,  Importation  of,  opposed,  204-206  ;  ac- 
tion concerning,  at  New  York,  205,  206  ; 
destroyed  at  New  York  and  Boston,  206. 

Tecumtha,  Death  of,  406. 

Tenbroeck,  Abraham,  in  the  Assembly, 
214  ;  in  battle  on  Bemis's  Heights,  278. 

Ternay,  Admiral,  at  Newport,  309. 

Texas,  Annexation  of,  .501  ;  intention  con- 
cerning, 502. 

Thames,  Battle  at  the,  406. 

Thomas,  General  John,  in  command  in 
Canada  ;  death  of,  240. 

Thompson.  John,  and  the  National  cur- 
rency, 535. 

Throop,  Enos  T.,  Governor;  biography  of 
(note),  478. 

Ticonderoga,  Attack  upon,  and  repulse, 
174  ;  capture  of,  218  ;  evacuated,  266. 

Tienhoven,  Cornells  Van,  schout ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  62. 

Tiger,  Block's  ship,  burned,  15. 

Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  and  the  "  Tweed  Rinor," 
547  ;  Governor,  551,  552  ;  biography  of, 
551 ;  institutes  investigations  concerning 
the  canal,  554. 

Tinicum   Island,   capital  of  New  Sweden, 

52. 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  Biography  of  (note), 
280  ;  character  of,  445 ;  declines  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  War  ;  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  449. 
Tompkins,  Governor,  and  Rufus  King 
(note),  234. 

Toombs,  Robert,  and  Mayor  Wood,  521. 

Topping,  Thomas,  councilman,  84. 

Torrey,  John,  575. 

Toryism,  Prevalence  of,  in  New  York,  233. 


Townshend,  General,  181  ;  assumes  com- 
mand of  the  army,  183. 

Towson,  N.,  at  battle  of  Chippewa  422 
424. 

Transportation  facilities  of  the  State,  555. 

Treaty  of  Alliance,  Celebration  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the,  364. 

Treaty  at  Westminster,  1074,  90. 

Trenton,  Battle  at,  254. 

Trinity  Church,  Organization  of  ;  vestry, 
men  of  (note),  119. 

Troops,  British,  at  New  York,  Conflicts 
with  the,  200. 

Trumbull,  Governor  Jonathan,  sends  troops 
to  Lake  Champlain,  223. 

Trumbull,  John,  artist,  575. 

Tryon,  Governor  William,  attempts  con- 
ciliation, 191  ;  notice  of,  203  ;  reception 
of,  at  New  York,  220  ;  on  board  the  Asia  ; 
his  council  (note),  232  ;  corresponds  with 
leading  Tories,  233  ;  on  board  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  235  ;  leads  marauding  expe- 
ditions, 264  ;  allusion  to,  in  "  McFingal  " 
(note),  298. 

Tryon  County,  Extent  of,  342. 

Tuscaroras  the  sixth  nation  of  the  Iroquois 
League,  10  ;  join  the  Iroquois,  137. 

Tusten,  Colonel,  at  Mini.sink,  301. 

"Tweed  Ring,"  The,  attacked  by  the  press 
its  overthrow,  546,  547. 

Tweenhuysen,  L. ,  14. 

Twelve,  Committee  of,  47,  48. 

Twiller,  Walter  Van,  Director  of  New 
Netherland  ;  description  of,  33,  34 ; 
scolded  from  the  pulpit,  34  ;  absurd  con- 
duct of.  34  ;  recalled,  38  ;  no  memorial 
of ;  biography  of  (note),  39. 

U. 

Ulster  County,  Territory  of,  98. 

Underbill,  John,  assists  the  Dutch,  .50. 

Union,  Conspiracy  to  destroy  the,  515,  516. 

Union  Defence  Committee  formed  ;  mem- 
bers of  the  (note),  523  ;  doings  of  the, 
523,  524. 

"  Union  Mechanics,"  Action  of  the,  260. 

Union  League  Club  ;  raises  a  regiment, 
535. 

Union  of  the  Colonies  proposed,  161  ;  re- 
sult of  (note),  162. 
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United  Colonies  of  New  England,  93. 

United  Provinces,  The,  1!). 

United  States  Banl;,  Removal  of  Govern- 
ment deposits  from  the,  480,  481. 

United  States  Sanitary  Commission  formed, 
527,  528. 

Urv,  John,  a  victim  of  the  Negro  Plot  de- 
lusion, 153,  154. 

Usselincx  sup;gests  a  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  22  ;  proposes  a  Swedish  settle- 
ment on  the  Delaware  River,  40. 

V. 

Valley  Forge,  American  army  at,  287, 
438. 

Van  Buren,  Martin  ;  biography  of  (note), 
445  ;  Governor  of  New  York  ;  Secretary 
of  the  United  States,  474;  appointed 
Minister  to  England  ;  rejected  by  the 
Senate  :  President  of  the  United  States, 
480  ;  the  Free  S  lil  Party  and,  507. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Mayor,  Joy  of,  manifested, 
103. 

Van  Cortlandt  Manor,  504. 

Cortlandt,  Orloff  Stevens  van  ;  biography  of 
(note),  5G4. 

Van  Cortlandt,  Pierre,  first  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  tlie  State.  262  ;  re-elected 
Lieutenant-Governor,  353. 

Van  Dam,  Rip,  Acting-Governor  of  tlie  (irov- 
ince,  142  :  conflict  of,  with  Governor 
Cosljy,  143;  suspended  from  the  Council 
Board,  151. 

Van  Dyck  kills  an  Indian  woman,  and  is 
slain,  07,  08. 

Van  Krieclvenbeeck.  Daniel,  at  Fort  Or- 
ange, 29  ;  makes  war  on  the  Mohawks 
and  is  killed,  30. 

Van  Ness,  William  P.,  B;irr's  second  in  his 
duel  with  Hamilton ;  attacks  the  Living- 
ston family,  373. 

Van  Rensselaer  Manor,  32,  33,  562. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Robert,  leads  militia  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  307,  308. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, 303 ;  in  command  of  the  militia, 
389  ;  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  393  ;  biog- 
raphy of  (note),  395  ;  at  the  canal  cele- 
bration, 463. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  Jr.,  500. 


Van  Ruyven,  Stuyvesant's  secretary  (note),. 
78.      " 

Van  Schaick,  Colonel,  pursues  Sir  John 
Johnson,  305. 

Varick,  Richard,  at  a  meeting  of  Federal- 
ists ;  biography  of  (note),  358. 

Vaudreuil,  Governor  of  Canada,  and  the 
Indians,  170  ;  at  Montreal  ;  surrenders 
the  city  and  the  province,  184. 

Vaughan,  General,  commands  troops  at  the 
capture  of  the  Highlands'  forts,  283  ;  at 
the  burning  of  King.ston,  280. 

Verazzano,  John,  Claim  of,  to  the  discov- 
ery of  New  York  Bay  (note),  11. 

Vermilye,  Johannes,  arrested,  110. 

Vermont,  191  ;  leaders  in,  coquetting  with 
the  British  authorities  in  Canada,  308, 
317,  318  ;  an  independent  State,  316 ; 
authorities  of  New  York  alarmed  con- 
cerning, 317;  becomes  a  State  of  the 
Union,  319. 

Ver  Planck,  Gelyn,  schepen,  89. 

Verplanck.  Gulian  C,  513,  574. 

Verplanck's  Point,  Headcjuarters  at,  327. 

Vestrymen  of  Trinity  Church  (note),  119. 

Vigilance  Committee  of  New  York  City, 
203  ;  of  the  State  of  New  York,  360  ; 
operations  of  the,  201. 

Vincent,  General,  commands  British  forces, 
410. 

"Virginia  dynasty,"  The,  449. 

Vulture,  The,  and  Andre  and  Arnold,  311. 

W. 

Walker,  Admiral  Sir  Hovenden,  commands 

an  expedition  against  Quebec  and    fails, 

130. 
Wallace,  Hugh,  receives  Governor  Tryon, 

221. 
Walloons,  Historj-  of  the  (note)  ;  settle  in 

New  Netherland,  25. 
Walters,  Robert,  Associate-Justice,  129. 
Wampum,  Uses  of  (note),  19. 
War,  Preparations  for,  by   the  Americans, 

207. 
War-meeting,  A  great,  in   New  York  City,, 

523. 
"Warner,  Seth,  before  Congress,  222. 
Warrington,  Captain,  Cruises  of,  438,  439. 
Washington,  George,  Mi.ssion  of,  101,  162; 
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Major,  builds  Fort  Necessity  ;  figbts 
French  troops,  and  surrenders,  162,  163 ; 
Colonel,  in  command  of  Virginia  forces, 
169  ;  General,  reception  of,  at  New  York, 
220  ;  a  plot  to  destroy,  23.J,  236  ;  response 
to  appeal  of,  243  ;  retreat  of,  across  Xew 
Jersey,  250  ;  crosses  and  recrosses  tLe 
Dela'.vare  River;  captures  the  Britisli 
forces  at  Trenton,  254 ;  gains  a  victory 
at  Princeton  ;  in  winter  quartei's  at  Mor- 
ristovvn,  355  ;  Howe  and,  confront  each 
other  in  Xew  Jersey,  286 ;  discovers 
Arnold's  treason,  314  ;  headquarters  of, 
at  Newbiirgb,  326,  327  ;  final  parting 
with  liis  officers,  331  ;  resigns  his  com- 
mission ;  retires  to  Mount  Vernon,  332  ; 
presides  over  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, 336  ;  letter  of,  to  General  Schuyler, 
343  ;  elected  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  344  ;  inaugurated,  345  ;  interest 
of,  in  the  canal  system,  347  ;  death  of, 366. 

Washington  (the  National  Capital),  menaced 
in  1814  ;  attacked,  and  public  and  pri- 
vate property  at,  destroyed,  436. 

Waterbury,  General,  captured  on  Lake 
Champlain,  252. 

Watson,  Elkanah,  promotes  canal  projects, 
847,  348  ;  biography  of  (note) ;  explora- 
tions and  labors  of,  .348,  349. 

Wayne,  General  Anthony,  attacked  near 
the  Paoli  Tavern,  286  ;  takes  Stony  Point ; 
biography  of  (note),  299. 

Webb,  General,  Conduct  of,  at  Fort  Ed- 
ward, 171. 

Webl),  James  Watson,  revolutionizes  jour- 
nalism ;  biography  of  (note),  483  ;  de- 
fends his  castle,  484. 

Weed,  Thurlow,  journalist  ;  biography  of 
(note),  475. 

VVelliugtou's  veterans  sent  to  Canada,  420, 
441. 

Wells,  William,  councilman,  84. 

Wells,  Mr.,  killed  at  Cherry  Valley, 291. 

Wentworth,  Benning,  Governor,  grants 
lands,  189,  190. 

Westchester  County,  Territory  of,  97  ;  a 
British  force  invades,  248. 

Weston,  William,  and  the  New  York 
canals,  349. 

West  India  Company,  Prompt  action  of 
the,  to  save  New  Netlierland,  51. 


West  Point  Military  Academy  founded, 
375. 

Whig  Party,  history  of  its  name,  477,  478. 

Whiskey  Insurrection,  35S. 

White,  Hugh,  in  Central  New  Y'ork,  342. 

White  Plains,  Battle  at,  248. 

Whiteinarsh,  American  army  at,  287. 

Wilkinson,  General  James,  in  command  of 
the  Army  of  the  North  :  biography  of 
(note),  414 ;  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  415- 
417  ;  leaves  the  army,  421. 

Willett,  Marinus,  Sortie  of,  at  Fort  Schuy- 
ler, 271  ;  mission  of,  to  General  Schuyler  ; 
biograpliy  of,  272  ;  in  expedition  against 
the  Indians,  301. 

Willett,  Thomas,  commissioner  at  Hart- 
ford iu  1650,  58 ;  first  Mayor  of  New 
York,  85. 

William  of  Orange  invades  England  ;  be- 
comes joint  monarch  with  liis  wile,  Mary, 
104  ;  death  of,  129. 

William,  the  first  English  trading  vessel 
on  the  Hudson  River  ;  driven  off  by  the 
Dutch,  34,  35. 

Williams,  Colonel  Ephraim,  killed  near 
Lake  George,  166. 

Williams,  Major,  a  British  officer  made 
prisoner  on  Bemis's  Heiglits,  278. 

Williams,  Tliomas.  arrested,  110. 

Wiltwyck  founded,  72 ;  desolated  by  Ind- 
ians, 73. 

Winchester,  General  James,  at  French- 
town,  403. 

Winder,  General  W.  H.,  at  Stony  Creek 
Battle,  410;  commands  troops  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ;  biography  of  (note), 
458  ;  commandsat  the  Battle  of  Bladens- 
burg,  430. 

Winslow,  General,  leads  provincial  troops 
toward  Canada,  115. 

Wolfe,  General  James,  Amherst's  lieu- 
tenant, 173 ;  commands  expedition 
against  Quebec,  ISO  ;  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  (note)  ;  incidents  of  the 
death  of,  183. 

Women,  Patriotism  of  the,  524. 

Wood,  Fernando,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
recommends  the  secession  of  New  York 
City,  519,  520. 

WoodhuU,  Colonel  Nathaniel,  in  the  As- 
sembly, 214. 
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Woodwortli,  JoTin,  Associate-Justice,  459. 

Woodworth,  Samuel,  Poem  of,  434  ;  notice 
of,  574. 

Wool,  General  John  E.,  Energetic  action 
of,  535,  526. 

Woolsey,  Melanctlion,  on  Lake  Chani- 
plain,  890. 

Wooster,  General  David,  encamped  at 
Harlem,  230  ;  succeeds  Arnold  in  com- 
mand at  Quebec  ;  biography  of  (note), 
230. 

Wright,  Silas,  Comptroller  of  the  State  ; 
biography  of  (note),  475  ;  Governor,  and 
the  school  fund,  500. 

Writs  of  Assistance,  Opposition  to,  194. 

Wyoming  Valley,  Invasion  of,  293,  294. 


Yates,  J.  Van  Ness,  Secretary  of  State,  459. 
Yates,  Joseph  C,  Governor  of  New  York  ; 
biography  of  (note),  459. 


Yates,  Judge  Kobert,  Patriotism  of,  343. 

Yellow  fever  in  New  York,  352. 

Yeo,  Sir  James  Lucas,  on  Lake  Ontario ; 
biography  of  (note),  411. 

York,  Duke  of,  receives  a  gift  of  all  New 
Netherland  from  his  brother.  King 
Charles  ;  Lord  High  Admiral  ;  sends  a 
force  to  seize  the  domain,  74. 

York  (Toronto),  Expedition  against,  409, 
410. 

Young,  John.  Governor  of  New  York,  505  ; 
an  advocate  of  popular  education,  506. 

Young,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  State  ;  re- 
fuses to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, 498. 


Zenger,  John  Peter,  issues  the' Neir  York 
Weekly  Journal,  a  triljuue  of  the  people  ; 
attacks  official  authorities  ;  trial  of,  for 
libel,  144,  147  ;  acquitted,  147. 
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